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Mr.  Vicb-Chancellob  and  Gentlemen, 

The  term  Rural  Economy,  which  gives  the  title  to 
the  Professorship  to  which  I  have  been  appointed, 
might  be  held  to  include  such  a  variety  of  topics,  that 
if  I  had  no  other  guide  in  the  selection  of  subjects  to 
bring  before  you,  I  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty.  It  would  not  be  inappropriate  to 
treat  of  the  general  management  of  landed  property 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Land-owner  or  the 
Land-agent  ;  of  the  practical  details  of  farming, 
mechanical,  economical,  and  commercial,  such  as  are 
essential  to  be  observed  by  the  tenant  or  occupier,  if 
his  business  is  to  be  a  profitable  one ;  or,  lastly, 
attention  might  be  confined  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
scientific  principles  involved  in  successful  practice,  so 
far  as  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  day  permitted. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  have  not  only  the  obvious 
intentions  of  the  Founder  of  this  Chair,  the  late 
Professor  Sibthorp,  and  the  way  in  which  my  Pre- 
decessor, the  late  Professor  Daubeny,  interpreted  and 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  to  guide  and  limit 
my  selection  of  subjects ;  but,  on  the  14th  of  July  last, 
these  duties  were,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Chancery 
Division  pf  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  defined  to  be 
to  lecture  on  the  Scientific  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

It  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  remind  you  that, 
according  to  Dr.  Sibthorp  s  will,  the  Sherardian  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  for  the  time  being  was  to  hold  the 
Professorship  of  Rural  Economy  ;  and  that  hitherto, 
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that  is  until  the  settlement  by  the  Court  of  Chancery- 
last  year,  the  appointment  has  been  so  held  ;  and  the 
obligation  was  limited  to  giving  one  Public  Lecture  in 
each  term.  The  new  arrangement,  however,  dissociates 
the  Chair  of  Rural  Economy  from  that  of  Botany,  and 
requires  that  twelve  lectures  shall  be  given  annually. 

Thus  my  responsibilities  are  somewhat  defined,  and 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  somewhat  limited  : — for, 
how  far  from  a  complete  system  of  instruction  in  all 
that  pertains  to  Rural  Economy  can  be  embodied  in 
a  course  of  twelve  lectures  may  be  judged  by  reference 
to  the  course  of  study  laid  down  in  Institutions 
specially  devoted  to  the  training  of  Students  in 
Agriculture.  Thus,  the  Syllabus  of  one  Agricultural 
College  includes  no  less  than  thirty  distinct  subjects 
of  lecture  or  other  instruction,  and  the  Prospectus  of 
another  enumerates  sixteen  main  departments,  cover- 
.  ing  much  the  same  range  of  subjects  as  the  other  ; 
whilst  each  Institution  has  a  numerous  staff  of  Pro- 
fessors or  Teachers.  Again,  in  one  London  College  a 
course  of  forty  lectures  is  annually  given  on  Soils, 
Manures,  Crops,  Live  Stock,  &c. ;  and  in  another  lectures 
and  laboratory  instruction  are  given  on  Soils,  Rota- 
tion, Manures,  Feeding  and  Feeding-stuffs,  Seeds,  &c. 

It  is  not  then,  I  take  it,  expected  of  me  that  I 
should  undertake  to  impart  that  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  the  art  and  the  science 
of  Agriculture,  which  it  is  desirable  the  student  who 
intends  to  devote  himself  to  the  details  of  practical 
farming,  whether  as  agent  or  occupier,  should  receive. 
I  assume  that  those  studying  at  this  University  will 
for  the  most  part  be  interested  in  land  either  as 
Owners,  or  as  Clergymen  in  rural  districts,  or  it  may 
be  as  Statesmen,  and  that  it  should  be  my  endeavour 
so  to  inculcate   general  principles  as   to   train  the 
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observation,  and  give  a  direction  to  the  reflections,  of 
those  who  hear  me,  and  to  enable,  and  it  may  be  to 
stimulate  them,  to  study  further  for  themselves,  as 
problems  requiring  it  may  come  before  them. 

What  then  is  Agriculture — the  scientific  principles 
of  which  we  have  to  investigate  ?  Discarding  the 
mere  etymological  meaning  of  the  term,  and  giving  it 
the  wider  signification  accorded  to  it  by  long  usage,  it 
is  the  art  by  which  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  pro- 
ducts are  obtained  from  the  land. 

Natural  vegetation,  as  in  the  case  of  prairie-lands, 
for  example,  does  indeed  contribute  food  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  through  them  food  and  other  products 
for  the  use  of  man  ;  but  the  result  is  attained  with 
little  of  his  aid  which  can  come  under  the  definition 
of  Agriculture. 

But  the  practices  by  which  vegetable  and  animal 
products  are  obtained  from  the  land  in  settled  coun- 
tries differ  essentially  from  those  above  alluded  to, 
and  it  is  these  to  which  our  attention  must  mainly  be 
directed.  Such  Agriculture  implies  the  growth  of 
other  plants  than  would  be  obtained  under  conditions 
of  natural  vegetation,  and  the  growth  of  more  pro- 
duce over  a  given  area  than  wotdd  be  so  obtained. 
It  implies,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  concentrated 
production. 

Agriculture,  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  was  in  methods 
at  first  purely  mechanical ;  though,  as  we  now  know, 
the  results  to  be  attained  were  largely  chemical. 
When  manure  was  first  applied  to  the  soil,  that  is 
when  the  refuse  of  previous  crops,  or  the  excrements 
of  animals,  were  first  returned  to  the  land  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  growth  of  succeeding  crops,  directly 
chemical  means — the  supply  of  material — were  first 
adopted. 
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little  variation  in  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  one 
and  the  same  description  of  seed,  or  other  final  pro- 
duct, provided  it  be  evenly  and  perfectly  matured. 
This  fact  alone,  independently  of  what  has  been 
established  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  oflBce  or  func- 
tion so  to  speak  of  individual  mineral  constituents  of 
plants,  would  be  suflScient  to  indicate  the  essentialness 
of  such  constituents  for  healthy  growth. 

Til.  De  Saussure,  in  his  work  entitled,  *  Eecherches 
sur  la  V^g^tation,'  published  in  1 804,  gave  the  re- 
sults of  the  analyses  of  many  plant-ashes,  maintained 
the  essentialness  of  the  ash-constituents,  and  pointed 
out  that  they  must  be  derived  from  the  soil.  He 
also  called  attention  to  the  probability  that  the 
incombustible  constituents  so  derived  by  plants  from 
the  soil  were  the  source  of  those  found  in  the 
animals  which  fed  upon  them. 

Yet  such  was  the  prevailing  uncertainty  on  the 
point,  that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  his  lectures 
delivered  not  long  afterwards,  deemed  it  not  inap- 
propriate to  combat  the  idea  that  the  earths  found 
in  plants  had  been  formed  from  any  of  the  elements 
existing  in  the  air,  or  in  water.  Afber  quoting  the 
results  of  an  experiment  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  grow  oats  without  any  supply  of  silica 
beyond  that  contained  in  the  seed  sown,  and  referring 
to  the  experiments  of  De  Saussure,  he  says  : — 

*As  the  evidence  on  the  subject  now  stands,  it 
seems  fair  to  conclude,  that  the  different  earths  and 
saline  substances  found  in  the  organs,  of  plants  are 
supplied  by  the  soils  in  which  they  grow ;  and  in  no 
cases  composed  by  new  arrangements  of  the  elements 
in  air  or  water.' 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  mineral  or  ash- 
constituents  of  plants  must  be  provided  witliin  the 
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soil,  either  from  its  own  natural  resources,  or  by 
means  of  manure.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  from 
the  facts  just  stated,  how  very  recently  fixed  ideas 
on  the  subject  have  been  arrived  at. 

Then,  as  to  the  combustible  or  volatile  constituents 
which  are  expelled  in  the  incineration — ^the  carbon, 
the  hydrogen,  the  oxygen,  and  the  nitrogen.  From 
what  we  now  know  of  the  sources  of  these  con- 
stituents of  plants,  it  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water  was 
essential  to  any  true  conception  of  the  main  features 
of  the  vegetative  process,  and  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  that  the  composition  of 
the  air,  and  of  water,  and  their  mutual  relations  with 
vegetation,  were  first  pointed  out. 

I  shall  have  to  go  into  these  matters  in  some 
detail  in  subsequent  lectures,  but  I  would  here 
observe  that  it  is  to  the  collective  labours  of  Black, 
Scheele,  Priestley,  Lavoisier,  Cavendish,  and  Watt, 
that  we  owe  the  knowledge  that  common  air  consists 
of  nitrogen  and  of  oxygen,  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  ; 
that  carbonic  acid  itself  is  composed  of  carbon  and 
of  oxygen ;  and  that  water  is  composed  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen ;  whilst  Priestley  and  Ingenhousz,  Sen- 
nebier  and  Woodhouse,  investigated  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  these  bodies  and  vegetable  growth. 

Thus,  Priestley  observed  that  plants  possessed  the 
faculty  of  purifying  air  vitiated  by  combustion,  or 
by  the  respiration  of  animals ;  and  he  having  dis- 
covered oxygen,  it  was  found  that  the  bubbles  which 
Bonnet  had  shown  to  be  emitted  from  the  surface  of 
leaves  immersed  in  water  consisted  chiefly  of  that 
gas.  Ingenhousz  demonstrated  that  the  action  of 
Ught  was  essential  to  the  development  of  these 
phenomena,  and  Sennebier  proved  that  the  oxygen 
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evolved    resulted   from   the    decomposition    of  the 
carbonic  acid  taken  up. 

So  far,  attention  had  been  more  prominently 
directed  to  the  influence  of  plants  upon  the  media 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  than  to  that  of 
those  media  in  contributing  to  the  increased  sub- 
stance of  the  plants  themselves. 

It  was,  too,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  that  De 
Saussure  followed  up  these  enquiries;  and,  in  his 
work  already  alluded  to,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
indicated,  if  not  indeed  established,  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted 
regarding  the  sources  of  the  constituents  of  the 
growing  plant.  He  illustrated  experimentally,  and 
even  to  a  certain  extent  quantitatively,  the  fact  that 
in  sun-light  plants  increase  in  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  at  the  expense  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
water ;  and  in  his  main  experiment  on  the  point  he 
found  the  increase  in  carbon,  and  in  the  elements  of 
water,  was  very  closely  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  are  known  to  exist  in  the  chief  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  of  plants,  the  carbohydrates — starch, 
gum,  sugar,  cellulose,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrogen  which  plants  had 
already  been  shown  to  contain,  Priestley  and  Ingen- 
housz  thought  their  experiments  indicated  that  they 
absorbed  free  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere;  but 
Sennebier  and  Woodhouse  arrived  at  an  opposite 
conclusion.  De  Saussure,  again,  thought  that  his 
experiments  showed  rather  an  evolution  of  nitrogen 
at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of  the  plant  than 
any  assimilation  of  it  from  gaseous  media.  He 
further  concluded  that  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of 
plants  was  more  probably  the  nitrogenous  compounds 
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nvithin  the  soil,  and  the  small  amount  of  ammonia 
which  he  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere. 

Upon  .the  whole,  De  Saussure  concluded  that  air 
and  wat^r  contributed  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  dry  substance  of  plants  than  did  the  soils  in 
which  they  grew.  In  his  view  a  fertile  soil  was  one 
which  yielded  liberally  to  the  plant  nitrogenous 
compounds,  and  the  incombustible  or  mineral  con- 
stituents ;  whilst  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
of  which  the  greater  proportion  of  the  dry  substance 
of  the  plant  was  made  up,  were  at  least  mainly 
derived  from  the  air  and  water. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that 
anything  like  a  consistent  scientific  explanation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  production  was  impossible 
until  comparatively  very  recent  times.  In  fact  it  is 
clear  that  agricultural  chemistry  properly  so  called 
is  not  a  century  old ;  whilst,  without  a  knowledge  of 
it,  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture  could  not  be 
taught. 

What  then  is  agricultural  chemistry?  It  is  the 
chemistry  of  the  soil,  the  chemistry  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  and  the  chemistry 
of  animal  life  and  growth,  in  their  bearings  on 
agricultural  production. 

Obviously  vegetable  and  animal  physiology  are 
essential  elements  in  the  explanation  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  agricultural  production ;  but  for  any- 
thing more  than  necessary  passing  reference  to  these 
branches  of  science  you  must  look  to  the  distin- 
guished Professors  of  Physiology  and  Botany  now 
attached  to  this  University. 

To  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  we  owe  the  first  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  apply  scientific  principles  to  the 
elucidation  and  improvement  of  agricultural  practice. 
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Each  year,  for  ten  successive  years,  from  1802  to 

181 2,  he  delivered   a  course  of  lectures  which,  in 

181 3,  were  published  in  a  work  entitled,  'Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  which  he  finally  revised 
for  the  fourth  edition  in  1827,  but  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions  since. 

In  those  lectures  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  passed  in 
review  and  correlated  the  then  existing  knowledge, 
both  practical  and  scientific,  bearing  upon  agriculture. 
He  treated  of  the  influences  of  heat  and  light ;  of  the 
organisation  of  plants ;  of  the  difference,  and .  the 
change,  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their  different 
parts ;  of  the  sources,  composition,  and  treatment  of 
soils ;  of  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
influence  on  vegetation  ;  of  the  composition  and  the 
action  of  manures ;  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction ; 
and,  finallv,  of  the  principles  involved  in  various 
recognised' agricultural  practices. 

Concurrently  with  the  delivery  and  the  publication 
of  Davy's  Lectures  in  England,  the  most  prominent 
writer  on  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture  on 
the  continent  was  Thaer.  In  18 10  he  published  a 
work  entitled  *  Principes  Eaisonn^s  d* Agriculture,' 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  contributed  papers  on 
some  special  points.  He  considered  that  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  depended  on  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  humus  it  contained  ;  it  being,  in  his  view,  the 
only  substance,  excepting  water,  that  yielded  aliment 
to  plants.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  residue 
of  previous  vegetation,  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  associated  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  some  salts.  He  quotes  De  Saussure 
as  having  shown  that  humus  contains  a  lower  per- 
centage of  oxygen  and  higher  percentages  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  than  the  plants  from  which*  it  has  been 
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produced.  He  states  that  its  composition  varies 
according  to  the  access  of  oxygen  and  water ;  that 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  which 
supplies  nourishment  to  plants ;  also,  that  it  yields 
soluble  extractive  matter  again  and  again  by  time 
and  exposure.  He  further  states  that  the  more  the 
decomposition  has  proceeded,  the  more  refractory,  and 
the  less  active  and  useful  for  vegetation,  is  the  residue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  discourses  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  and  the  writings  of  Thaer,^  the 
subject  seems  to  have  received  comparatively  little 
attention,  nor  was  any  other  addition  of  importance 
made  to  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  from  the  date  of 
the  appearance  of  De  Saussure's  work  in  1804. 

From  about  1825  to  1840,  Dr.  Carl  Sprengel,  for- 
merly Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Brunswick,  pub- 
lished a  series  of  about  thirty  papers  in  connection 
with  agriculture,  and  agricultural  chemistry.  These 
memoirs  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  re- 
corded the  results  of  numerous  investigations  by  the 
author  himself.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  in- 
vestigations on  humus,  humic  acid,  and  humates  ;  on 
the  constituents  of  some  surface  soils  and  subsoils ; 
on  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of  straw,  and 
their  value  as  food  and  litter ;  on  the  amount  of 
potash  in  granites,  and  other  rocks ;  on  the  ash- 
constituents  of  cereal  grains,  &c.  Lastly,  he  published 
a  general  treatise  on  manures,  including  a  chapter  on 
animal  manures,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  the 
various  animals  of  the  farm,  and,  among  other  points, 
insists  upon  the  value  as  manure  of  the  ammonia 
yielded  by  such  materials. 

Professor  Schlibler,  of  Tubingen,  also   published 
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a  Work  entitled,  'Grundsatze  der  Agrieidtur-Chemie/ 
a  second  and  revised  edition  of  which  was  brought 
out  in  1838,  by  Professor  Krutzsch,  of  Tharand.  In 
this  Work  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
soils  are  discussed  in  much  detail ;  and  the  results  of 
numerous  investigations  on  the  subject  by  the  author 
himself  are  given. 

Boussingault,  who  had  previously  published  nu' 
merous  papers,  chiefly  on  chemical  subjects,  about 
1834  became,  by  marriage,  joint  proprietor  with  his 
brother-in-law  of  the  estate  of  Bechelbronn,  in  Alsace. 
His  brother-in-law,  M.  Lebel,  was  both  a  chemical 
manufacturer  and  an  intelligent  practical  farmer, 
accustomed  to  use  the  balance  for  the  weighing  of 
manure,  crops,  and  cattle.  Boussingault  at  once 
applied  himself  to  Chemico- Agricultural  research  ; 
and  it  was  under  these  conditions  of  the  association 
of  '  Practice  with  Science '  that  the  first  laboratory 
on  a  farm  was  established. 

From  this  time  forward,  Boussingault  generally 
spent  about  half  the  year  in  Paris,  and  the  other 
half  in  Alsace ;  and  he  has  continued  his  scientific 
labours,  sometimes  in  the  city  and  sometimes  in  the 
country,  up  to  the  present  time.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  well, 
and  still  actively  interested  in  problems  of  agricul- 
tural science,  at  his  Chateau  in  Alsace  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year. 

Boussingault's  first  important  contribution  to  agri- 
cultural chemistry  was  made  in  1836,  when  he 
published  a  paper  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
different  foods,  and  on  the  equivalence  of  the  foods, 
founded  on  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  they  contained ; 
and  he  compared  the  results  so  arrived  at  with  the 
estimates  of  others  founded  on  actual  experience. 
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Although  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  have  doubt- 
less undergone  modification  since  that  time,  the  work 
itself  marked  a  great  advance  on  previously  existing 
knowledge  and  modes  of  viewing  the  question. 

In  1837  Boussingault  published  papers  on  the 
amount  of  gluten  in  different  kinds  of  wheat ;  on 
the  influence  of  the  clearing  of  forests  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  flow  of  rivers ;  and  on  the  meteorological 
influences  affecting  the  culture  of  the  vine.  In  1838 
he  published  the  results  of  an  elaborate  research  on 
the  principles  underlying  the  value  of  a  rotation  of 
crops.  He  determined  by  analysis  the  composition, 
organic  and  inorganic,  of  both  the  manures  applied 
to  the  land,  and  the  crops  harvested.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  he  evinced  a  clear  perception 
of  the  most  important  problems  involved  in  such 
an  enquiry ;  some  of  which,  with  the  united  labours 
of  himself  and  many  other  workers,  have  scarcely  yet 
received  an  undisputed  solution. 

Thus,  in  the  same  year  (1838),  he  published  the 
result8  of  an  investigation  on  the  question  whether 
plants  assimilate  the  free  or  uncombined  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere;  and  although  the  analytical 
me  ihods  of  the  day  were  inadequate  to  the  decisive 
settlement  of  the  point,  his  conclusions  were  in  the 
main  those  which  much  subsequent  work  of  his  own, 
and  much  of  others  also,  have  served  to  confirm. 

In  subsequent  lectures  I  shall  have  to  refer  in 
some  detail  to  the  various  investigations  here 
alluded  to. 

As  a  farther  element  of  the  question  of  the  chemical 
statistics  of  rotation,  Boussingault  determined  the 
amount  and  composition  of  the  residues  of  various 
crops ;  also  the  amount  of  constituents  consumed  in 
the  food  of  a  cow,  and  of  a  horse,  respectively,  and 
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yielded  in  the  milk  and  excretions  of  the  cow,  and 
in  the  excretions  of  the  horse.  Here,  again,  the 
exigencies  of  the  investigation  he  undertook  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  known  chemical  methods 
of  the  time.  Indeed,  rude  as  the  art  of  agriculture 
is  generally  considered  to  be,  the  scientific  elucida- 
tion of  its  practices  requires  the  most  refined  and 
very  varied  methods  of  research  ;  and  a  characteristic 
of  the  work,  not  only  of  Boussingault,  but  of  most 
agricultural  investigators,  may  be  said  to  be,  that 
they  have  frequently  had  to  devise  methods  suitable 
to  their  purpose,  before  they  could  grapple  with  the 
problems  before  them. 

In  1839,  chiefly  in  recognition  of  his  important 
contributions  to  agricultural  chemistry,  Boussingault 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ; 
and  in  1878,  thirty-nine  years  later,  the  Council  of 
the  Eoyal  Society  awarded  to  him  the  Copley  Medal, 
the  highest  honour  at  their  disposal,  for  his  numerous 
and  various  contributions  to  science,  but  especially 
for  those  relating  to  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  brief  historical  sketch  is  sufficient 
to  indicate,  though  but  in  broad  outline,  the  range 
of  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
chemistry  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Liebig  s  me- 
morable work,  '  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  applications 
to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,'  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1 840. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  very  important,  and  indeed 
fundamental,  facts  had  already  been  established  in 
regard  to  vegetation  ;  first  by  the  numerous  investi- 
gations made  about  half  a  century  previously,  by  which 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  water,  and 
the  mutual  relations  of  these  and  vegetable  growth. 
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had  been  determined  ;  next  by  the  labours  of  De 
Saussure,  to  which  we  owe  a  near  approach  to  a  quan- 
titative representation  of  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
tation, which  had  thus  far  only  been  qualitatively 
observed.  To  De  Saussure  we  also  owe  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  importance,  and  of  the  sources,  of  both 
the  nitrogen,  and  the  ash-constituents,  of  plants.  Then 
followed  Davy,  with  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  sys- 
tematic view  of  the  relations  of  practice  with  science 
in  agriculture ;  Thaer,  who  traced  the  fertility  of 
soils  to  the  residue  of  previous  vegetation  which  they 
contained ;  Sprengel,  who  contributed  much  experi- 
mental result  on  various  branches  of  the  subject ;  and 
lastly  Boussingault,  who  had  not  only  still  further 
extended  experimental  enquiry,  but  brought  both 
his  own  and  previous  results  to  bear  upon  the  eluci- 
dation of  long-recognised  agricultural  practices. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  data  supplied  by 
the  researches  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  De  Saussure,  Davy,  Thaer,  Sprengel, 
and  Boussingault,  contributed  important  elements  to 
the  basis  of  established  facts  upon  which  Liebig 
founded  his  brilliant  generalisations.  Indeed,  so  ob- 
vious was  this,  that,  in  1841,  Dumas  and  Boussingault 
published,  jointly,  an  essay  which  afterwards  appeared 
in  English  under  the  title  of  *The  Chemical  and 
Physiological  Balance  of  Organic  Nature,'  which  was, 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  *  reclamation/ 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  appearance 
of  Liebig  s  two  works,  *  Organic  Chemistry  in  its 
applications  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology'  in  1840, 
and  *  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Organic  Chemistry  in  its 
applications  to  Physiology  and  Pathology'  in  1842, 
constituted  a  very  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the   progress    of   Agricultural    Chemistry.     In    the 
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treatment  of  his  subject  he  not  only  called  to  his  aid 
the  previously  existing  knowledge  directly  bearing 
upon  it,  but  he  also  turned  to  good  account  the  more 
recent  triumphs  of  organic  chemistry,  many  of  which 
had  been  won  in  his  own  laboratory.     Further,  a 
marked  feature  of  his  expositions  was  the  adoption  of 
the  quantitative  method  of  illustration,  and  argument. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
direct  experiments  of  De  Saussure  and  his  prede- 
cessors, Vegetable  Physiologists,  and  some  others,  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  view  that  the  humus  of  the  soil 
was  the  source  of  the  carbon  of  vegetation.     Liebig 
gave  full  weight  to  the  evidence  of  the  experiments 
of  De  Saussure  and  others ;  he  illustrated  the  pos- 
sible or  probable  transformations  within  the  plant 
by  facts  already  established  in  organic  chemistry; 
and  he  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  the  humus 
of  the  soil  supplying  the  amount  of  carbon  assimi- 
lated  over  a  given   area.     He    pointed   out,   that 
humus  itself  was  the  product  of  previous  vegetable 
growth;   that  it  could  not  therefore  be  an  original 
source  of  the  carbon ;  and  that,  from  the  degree  of 
its  insolubility,  either  in  pure  water  or  in  water  con- 
taining alkaline  or  earthy  bases,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  carbon  assimilated  by  plants  could  be  derived 
from  the  amount  of  humus  that  could  possibly  enter 
the  plant  in  solution.     He  maintained  that,  so  far  as 
humus  was  beneficial   to  vegetation  at  all,  it  was 
only  by  its  oxidation,  and  a  consequent  supply  of 
carbonic  acid  within  the  soil ;    a  source  which  he 
considered  only  of  importance  in   the  early  stages 
of  the  life  of  a  plant,  and  before  it  had  developed, 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  sufficient  amount 
of  green  surface  to  render  it  independent  of  soil- 
supplies  of  carbonic  acid. 
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In  subsequent  lectures,  evidence  will  be  adduced 
showing  that  Liebig  was  certainly  right,  in  concluding 
that  humus  is  not  an  adequate  source  of  the  carbon 
of  our  crops.  It  will  be  seen  that,  to  some  of  them  at 
any  rate,  it  is  at  most  only  a  very  limited  source,  if 
indeed  it  is  to  them  a  source  at  all.  '  It  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  shown  that  the  organic  residue  of  pre- 
vious vegetation  accumulated  in  the  soil  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  material  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  our  crops. 

Thus,  though  mistaken  as  to  the  explanation  of 
the  fertility  of  soils  rich  in  humus,  Thaer  and 
others  were,  after  all,  not  far  from  the  truth  when 
they  maintained  that  the  richness  of  a  soil  in  such 
matter  in  a  condition  readily  susceptible  to  oxidation, 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  measure  of  its  fertility. 

With  regard  to  the  hydrogen  of  plants,  at  any 
rate  that  portion  of  it  contained  in  their  non- 
nitrogenous  products,  Liebig  maintained  that  its 
source  must  be  water;  and  that  the  source  of  the 
oxygen  was  either  that  contained  in  carbonic  acid,  or 
that  in  water. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation,  both 
from  the  faiown  characters  of  free  nitrogen,  and  as 
he  considered  a  legitimate  deduction  from  direct 
experiments,  Liebig  argued  that  plants  did  not 
assimilate  uncombined  nitrogen,  either  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  dissolved  in  water  and  so  absorbed  by 
the  roots.  The  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation 
was, .  he  maintained,  ammonia ;  the  product  of  the 
putrefaction  of  one  generation  of  plants  and  animals 
affording  a  supply  for  its  successora  He  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  case  of  a  farm  receiving  nothing 
from  external  sources,  and  selling  off  certain  products, 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  some  of  the  vegetable  produce  on 
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the  farm  itself,  together  with  that  due  to  the  refuse 
of  the  crops,  must  always  be  less  than  was  contained 
in  the  crops  grown.  He  concluded  that,  although 
the  quantity  returned  to  the  land  as  manure  was 
important,  a  main  source  of  the  nitrogen  assimilated 
over  a  given  area  was  the  ammonia  brought  down 
from  the  atmosphere  in  rain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  limited 
and  defective  experimental  evidence  then  at  command 
on  the  point,  Liebig  at  that  time  (as  he  did  afterwards) 
greatly  over-estimated  the  amount  of  combined  ni- 
trogen available  to  vegetation  from  that  source. 

In  Boussingault's  'reclamation'  already  referred 
to,  he  gave  much  more  prominence  to  the  importance 
of  the  nitrogen  of  manures.  In  Liebig  s  next  edition 
(in  1843)  he  combated  the  notion  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  nitrogen  of  manures.  He  main- 
tained, in  opposition  to  the  view  put  forward  in  his 
former  edition,  that  the  atmosphere  afforded  a 
sufficient  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  not  only  for 
natural  vegetation,  but  for  cultivated  plants;  that 
this  supply  was  sufEcient  for  the  cereals  as  well  as 
for  leguminous  plants  ;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
supply  nitrogen  for  the  former ;  and  he  insisted  very 
much  more  strongly  than  formerly,  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  supply  of  the  incombustible,  or, 
as  he  designated  them,  the  *  inorganic'  or  *  mineral,' 
constituents. 

Many  determinations  of  the  amount  of  combined 
nitrogen  brought  down  in  rain  have  been  made,  in 
different  countries,  since  the  date  here  referred  to ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  lecture  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  amount  so  available  to  the  vegetation  of  a  given 
area  is  very  much  less  than  was  assumed  by  Liebig, 
or  has  generally  been  supposed. 
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As  to  the  incombustible,  or,  as  he  designated  them, 
the  'minerar  constituents,  Liebig  adduced  many 
illustrations  in  proof  of  their  essentialness.  He 
called  attention  to  the  variation  in  the  composition 
of  the  ash  of  plants  grown  on  different  soils  ;  and  he 
assumed  a  greater  degree  of  mutual  replaceability  of 
one  base  by  another,  or  of  one  acid  by  another,  than 
could  now  be  admitted.  He  traced  the  difference  in 
the  mineral  composition  of  different  soils  to  that  of 
the  rocks  which  had  been  their  source ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the  gradual 
action  of  ^weatherings  in  rendering  available  the 
otherwise  locked-up  stores,  to  attribute  the  benefits 
of  fallow  exclusively  to  the  increased  supply  of  the 
incombustible  or  mineral  constituents  which  would, 
by  its  agency,  be  brought  into  a  condition  in  which 
they  could  be  taken  up  by  plants. 

It  wiU  be  seen  further  on.  how  very  materially 
subsequently  acquired  experimental  evidence  has 
tended  to  modify  our  views  as  to  the  explanation  of 
the  benefits  of  fallow. 

The  benefits  of  an  alternation  of  crops,  Liebig 
considered  to  be  in  part  explained  by  the  influence 
of  the  excreted  matters  from  one  description  of  crop 
upon  the  growth  of  another.  He  did  not  attach 
weight  to  the  assumption  that  such  matters  would 
be  directly  injurious  to  the  same  description  of  crop; 
but  he  supposed  rather  that  the  matters  excreted  by  a 
plant  were  those  which  it  did  not  need,  and  that  they 
would  therefore  be  of  no  avail  to  the  same  description 
of  plant,  but  would  be  of  use  to  others.  He,  how- 
ever, attributed  much  of  the  benefits  of  a  rotation,  to 
different  mineral  constituents  being  required  from 
the  soil  by  the  different  crops. 

Since  the  enunciation  of  these  views,  very  much 
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direct  experimental  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
rationale  of  rotation  has  been  acquired,  and  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  lay  it  before  you  in  some 
detail. 

Treating  of  manure,  Liebig  laid  the  greatest  stress 
on  the  return  by  it  of  the  potass  and  the  phosphates 
removed  by  the  crops.  But,  in  his  first  edition,  he 
also  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  nitrogen, 
especially  that  in  the  liquid  excretions  of  animals, 
and  condemned  the  methods  of  treatment  of  animal 
manures  by  which  the  ammonia  was  allowed  to  be 
lost  by  evaporation.  It  is  curious,  and  significant, 
however,  that  some  of  the  passages  in  that  edition, 
in  which  he  the  most  forcibly  urges  the  value  of  the 
nitrogen  of  animal  manures,  are  omitted  in  the  third 
and  fourth  editions. 

In  his  second  work,  that  on  Animal  Chemistry, 
published  in  1842,  Liebig  discussed  two  subjects  of 
much  interest  and  practical  importance  to  the  agri-* 
culturist : — namely,  the  sources  in  the  food  of  the  fat 
stored  up  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  characteristic 
food  requirements  of  the  animal  organism  induced  by 
the  exercise  offeree. 

To  render  the  points  here  at  issue  intelligible,  it  is 
necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  constituents  of 
food,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  may  broadly  be 
classed  into  those  containing  nitrogen,  and  those  not 
containing  it — in  other  words,  into  the  nitrogenous, 
and  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents. 

From  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  animal  body — ^the 
membranes  and  cellular  tissue,  the  nerves  and  brain, 
cartilage,  and  the  organic  part  of  bones — must  be 
derived.  It  is  admitted  that  by  oxidation  and 
transformation  within  the  bodv,  some  of  these  nitro- 
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genous  matters  may  yield  fat,  with  other  products, 
such  as  urea  which  passes  off  by  the  urine,  and 
carbonic  acid  which  passes  off  by  respiration. 

The  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food  on 
the  other  hand — ^the  fatty  matters,  and  the  so-called 
carbohydrates — starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  &c.,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief  sources  of  the  carbonic  acid 
respired,  and  hence  have  sometimes  been  classed  as 
the  respiratory  constituents  of  food. 

The  questions  arise — Is  the  non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance fai^  which  is  stored  up  in  the  feeding  of  the 
herbivora,  derived  chiefly  from  the  nitrogenous 
matters  of  the  organs,  or  in  the  circulation,  or  from 
the  non-nitrogenous  matters  of  the  food,  the  carbo- 
hydrates ?  Then,  again,  in  the  exercise  of  force,  is 
the  increased  amount  of  the  products  of  oxidation 
eliminated  from  the  body  chiefly  due  to  an  increased 
transformation  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the 
tissues  and  fluids,  or  of  the  non-nitrogenous  con- 
stituents— the  fat  of  the  body,  or  of  the  food,  and 
the  carbohydrates? 

In  reference  to  the  sources  of  the  fat  of  the  animal 
body,  Liebig  maintained  that  the  vegetable  food 
consumed  by  herbivora  did  not  contain  anything 
like  the  amount  of  fat  which  they  stored  up  in 
their  bodies ;  and  he  showed  how  nearly  the  com- 
position of  fat  was  obtained  by  the  simple  elimina- 
tion of  80  much  oxygen,  or  of  oxygen  and  a  little 
carbonic  acid,  from  the  various  carbohydrates  of  the 
vegetable  food — starch,  sugar,  &a  Much  less  oxygen 
would  be  required  to  be  eliminated  from  the  nitro- 
genous constituents,  such  as  fibrine,  &c.,  than  from 
a  quantity  of  carbohydrate  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  carbon.  The  formation  of  fatty  matter 
in  plants  was  of  the  same  kind ;  it  was  the  result  of 
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a  secondary  action,  starch  being  first  formed  from 
carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Eeferring  to  the  exercise  of  force,  be  argued  that 
the  animal  secretions  must  contain  the  products  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues ;  he  concluded  that 
a  starving  man,  with  severe  exertion,  would  secrete 
more  urea  than  the  most  highly  fed  individual  in  a 
state  of  rest;  and  he  combated  the  idea  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  can  pass  into  urea  without 
having  previously  become  part  of  an  organised  tissue. 
He  said : — 

*As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  manifestation  of 
mechanical  force,  we  see  that  a  part  of  the  muscular 
substance  loses  its  vital  properties,  its  character  of 
life ;  that  this  portion  separates  from  the  living  part, 
and  loses  its  capacity  of  growth  and  its  power  of 
resistance.  We  find  that  this  change  of  properties 
is  accompanied  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body 
(oxygen)  into  the  composition  of  the  muscular  fibre 
*  *  *  ;  and  all  experience  proves,  that  this  conversion 
of  living  muscular  fibre  into  compounds  destitute  of 
vitality  is  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to  the 
amount  of  force  employed  to  produce  motion.  Nay, 
it  may  safely  be  aflfirmed,  that  they  are  mutually 
proportional ;  that  a  rapid  transformation  of  muscular 
fibre,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  a  rapid  change  of  matter, 
determines  a  greater  amount  of  mechanical  force ; 
and  conversely,  that  a  greater  amount  of  mechanical 
motion  (of  mechanical  force  expended  in  motion)  de- 
termines a  more  rapid  change  of  matter.' 

Again : — 

'The  change  of  matter,  the  manifestation  of 
mechanical  force,  and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are, 
in  the  animal  body,  so  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  that  we  may  consider  the  amount  of  motion. 
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and  the  quantity  of  living  tissue  transformed,  as 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  and 
consumed  in  a  given  time  by  the  animal/ 
And  again : — 

*  The  production  of  heat  and  the  change  of  matter 
are  closely  related  to  each  other ;  but  although  heat 
can  be  produced  in  the  body  without  any  change  of 
matter  in  living  tissues,  yet  the  change  of  matter 
cannot  be  supposed  to  take  place  without  the  co- 
operation of  oxygen/ 

Further,  on  the  same  point : — 

*The  sum  offeree  available  for  mechanical  purposes 
must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  vital  forces  of  all 
tissues  adapted  to  the.  change  of  matter/ 

*  If,  in  equal  times,  unequal  quantities  of  oxygen  are 
consumed,  the  result  is  obvious,  in  an  unequal  amount 
of  heat  liberated,  and  of  mechanical  force/ 

*When  unequal  amounts  of  mechanical  force  are 
expended  this  determines  the  absorption  of  corres- 
ponding and  unequal  quantities  of  oxygen/ 

Then,  more  definitely  still,  referring  to  the  changes 
which  take  place  coincidently  with  the  exercise  of 
force,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  system  for  repair 
accordingly,  he  says  : — 

*  The  amount  of  azotised  food  necessary  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  waste  and  supply  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  tissues  metamorphosed/ 

*  The  amount  of  living  matter,  which  in  the  body 
loses  the  condition  of  life,  is,  in  equal  temperatures, 
directly  proportional  to  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time/ 

'The  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in  a  given 
time  may  be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  tlie  urine/ 

*The  sum  of  the  mechanical  effects  produced  in 
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two  individuals,  in  the  same  temperature,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  urine; 
whether  the  mechanical  force  has  been  employed  in 
voluntary  or  involuntary  motions,  whether  it  has  been 
consumed  by  the  limbs  or  by  the  heart  and  other 
viscera/ 

Thus,  apparently  influenced  by  the  physiological 
considerations  which  he  had  adduced,  and  notwith- 
standing that  in  some  passages,  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nise a  connection  between  the  total  quantity  of 
oxygen  inspired  and  consumed,  and  the  quantity  of 
mechanical  force  developed,  Liebig  nevertheless  very 
prominently  insisted  that  the  amount  of  muscular 
tissue  transformed — the  amount  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance oxidated — was  the  measure  of  the  force 
generated.  He  accordingly  draws  the  conclusion, 
that  the  requirement  for  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  food  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  force  expended. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  the  question  whether,  in 
the  feeding  of  animals  for  the  exercise  of  mechanical 
force,  that  is,  for  their  labour,  the  demands  of  the 
system  will  be  proportionally  the  greater  for  the 
nitrogenous,  or  for  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents 
of  food,  is  one  of  considerable  interest  and  practical 
importance. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  to  that  of  the  sources 
in  the  food  of  the  fat  of  the  animal  body,  as  well 
as  to  the  requirements  for  the  different  constituents 
of  food  for  the  maintenance,  and  for  the  general 
increase,  of  the  body,  in  the  feeding  of  the  animals  of 
the  farm,  a  great  deal  of  experimental  evidence  has 
been  acquired  during  the  last  forty  years,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  and  to  this  I  shall 
have  to  refer  in  some  detail  on  a. future  occasion. 
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So  far,  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  scientific 
principles  of  agriculture,  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
Liebig's  first  two  works  on  the  subject;  and  also 
briefly  to  summarise  the  views  he  then  enunciated 
in  regard  to  some  points  of  chief  importance.  I  will 
now  attempt  briefly  to  indicate  what  progress  has 
been  made  since  that  period,  largely  at  any  rate  due 
either  to  the  direct  influence  of  his  teaching,  or  to 
the  stimulus  given  to  enquiry  by  the  discussions 
which  his  writings  called  forth. 

It  is  a  coincidence  of  some  interest,  that  the  first 
lectures  given  by  the  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  in  this  University,  were  delivered  by  my 
predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  Daubeny,  almost  contem- 
poraneously with  the  appearance  of  Liebig  s  first 
Work,  in  1840 ;  one  of  a  course  of  three  having  been 
given  before,  and  two  within  a  few  months  after,  the 
publication  of  that  work.  These  lectures  were  after- 
wards pxiblished,  and,  in  his  preface.  Professor  Daubeny 
expresses  his  indebtedness  to  Liebig  s  Work  for  some 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines,  and  for  some  of  the 
details  embodied  in  his  expositions. 

In  the  lectures  in  question.  Professor  Daubeny 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  study  of  botany, 
physiology,  and  chemistry,  in  the  elucidation  of  agri- 
cultural practices.  He  contrasted  the  conditions  of 
cultivation  in  the  case  of  virgin  soils,  with  those  in 
long-settled  countries.  He  treated  of  the  sources 
of  the  constituents  of  our  crops,  of  fallowing,  manur- 
ing, and  rotation,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
day  permitted. 

Finally,  Dr.  Daubeny  put  forward  some  specu- 
lations as  to  the  origin  of  the  constituents  of  the 
first  vegetation   on  the   surface  of  the  globe,  and 
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especially  as  to  the  source  of  the  combined  carbon, 
and  the  combined  nitrogen,  accumulated  in  the  total 
existing  vegetable  and  animal  life  and  remains.  He 
traced  these  to  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  evolved 
by  volcanic  action.  It  may  be  observed  that  one 
source  of  combined  nitrogen  is  undoubtedly  electrical 
action,  especially  in  equatorial  regions,  but  it  will 
be  seen  further  on,  that  so  far  as  quantitative  evi- 
dence is  at  command  on  the  point,  the  amoimts  of 
combined  nitrogen  available  from  atmospheric  sources 
over  a  given  area,  within  a  given  time,  are,  at  any 
rate  in  temperate  latitudes,  quite  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  the  amounts  recovered  in  crops  over  the 
same  area,  and  in  the  same  time.  It  will  be  seen 
too,  that  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen 
of  our  crops,  is  one  upon  which  very  conflicting  views 
are  still  entertained. 

For  a  •  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
Dr.  Daubeny  continued  to  give  lectures  from  time  to 
time  on  various  branches  of  Eural  Economy,  generally 
with  some  reference  to  the  discussions  o^  the  day. 

But  independently  of  discourses  of  this  expository 
or  critical  kind,  he,  in  1845,  described  the  results  of 
some  experiments  he  had  made  to  elucidate  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  To  this 
end  he  had  set  apart  a  number  of  plots  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  each  10  feet  square.  On  some  of 
these  he  grew  the  same  description  of  plant  year 
after  year  for  several  years  in  succession,  whilst  on 
others  he  alternated  the  different  crops.  The  soil 
was  admittedly  not  very  favourable,  being  made 
ground,  and  the  plots  were  very  small.  Still  the 
results  clearly  showed  that  more  produce  was  ob- 
tained from  a  given  area  when  the  different  plants 
were  grown   in   alternation,  than  when   the  same 
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description  was  grown  sncoessively.  Subsequent 
examination  of  the  soils  further  showed  considerable 
differences,  dependent  on  the  exhaustion  by  the  dif- 
ferent crops. 

Dr.  Daubenj  confined  his  illustrations  and  his  dis- 
ciissioDS  almost  entirely  to  the  mineral  or  ash-con- 
stituents of  the  crops ;  thus  following  the  lines  of 
argument  current  at  the  time.  Although  the  facts 
brought  out  are  of  interest,  all  subsequently  acquired 
evidence  tends  to  show,  that  the  benefits  of  rotation 
are  not  explicable  by  exclusive  reference  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  description,  and  amounts,  of  the  mineral 
constituents  which  are  taken  up  by  the  different  crops. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  Professor  Daubeny  s 
lectures,  was  a  course  of  eight  on  Boman  Husbandry, 
which  were  afterwards  published. 

These  lectures  evince  considerable  historical  re- 
search, and  are  of  much  interest  indeptodently  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  Agriculture  of  the  Ancients 
which  they  bring  to  light.  But  their  chief  interest 
to  the  agricultural  student  of  the  present  day  is  to 
be  found  in  the  evidence,  discernible  between  the 
lines,  that  certain  practices  then  adopted  for  the 
increase  of  the  products  obtained  from  the  land, 
are  still  recognised  as  effective,  though,  in  some  ca^es, 
the  precise  explanation  of  the  benefits  derived  yet 
remains  a  matter  of  controversy.  Thus,  although  no 
fixed  rotations  of  crops  seem  to  have  been  adopted, 
yet  the  occasional  growth  of  plants  of  the  Legu- 
minous family  was  had  recourse  to,  and  recognised  aa 
a  means  of  increasing  the  growth  of  the  gramineous 
crops  with  which  they  were  alternated. 

Again,  the  evidence  of  both  Columella  and  Virgil 
goes  to  show,  that  the  fertility  of  soils  was  then 
attributed  to  the  accumulations  from  previous  natural 
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vegetation,  and  that,  as  this  store  was  gradually  used 
up,  the  soils  became  poor^ 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  lectures  which 
have  been  given  by  the  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  commenced  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
appearance  of  Liebig's  first  work,  and  many  of  them 
had  direct  reference  either  to  Liebig's  own  views, 
or  to  current  discussions  relating  to  them,  their  in- 
auguration was  prior  to,  and  quite  independent  of, 
the  interest  excited  by  that  work.  Not  so  was  it,  in 
the  case  of  many  other  agencies  for  promoting  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  scientific  principles  of  agri- 
culture, both  in  this  country,  and  on  the  Continents 
of  Europe  and  America.  I  think  too,  I  may  safely 
say,  that  the  stimulus  was  earlier  felt,  and  was 
earlier  productive  of  results,  in  this  country,  than  in 
Liebig's  own,  or  elsewhere. 

In  1 843;  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
first  appointed  a  consulting  Chemist ;  Dr.,  now  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair,  being  the  first  holder  of  the  office. 
In  1848,  the  late  Professor  Way  was  elected,  and 
the  Society's  journals  of  that  time  bear  testimony 
to  his  clear  perception  of  the  agricultural  problems  re- 
quiring solution,  and  of  his  capacity  as  an  investigator. 
In  1858,  Dr.  Voelcker  succeeded  to  the  office,  and 
continues  to  hold  it  with  much  advantage  to  that 
union  of  '  Practice  with  Science,'  which  the  Society 
by  its  motto  recognises  as  so  essential  to  progress. 
Thus,  after  having  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  for  many 
years,  Dr.  Voelcker  has  now  been  consulting  Chemist 
to  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  to  some  of 
the  results  of  his  investigations  I  shall  have  to  refer 
on  future  occasions. 
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It  was  also  in  1843,  that  there  was  estabh'shed  the 
Chemico-Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  which  was, 
I  believe,  broken  up  after  it  had  existed  between 
four  and  five  years,  because  its  able  Chemist,  the  late 
Professor  Johnston,  failed  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
potato  disease.  Somewhat  similar  duties,  including 
a  good  deal  of  agricultural  research,  have  however 
since  been  performed  under  the  auspices  of  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  for  many 
years  by  the  late  Professor  Anderson,  and  more 
recently  by  Dr.  Aitken. 

In  1845,  the  Chemico- Agricultural  Society  of 
Ulster  was  established ;  Professor  Hodges  was  ap- 
pointed as  Chemist,  and  he  continues  ably  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

As  already  intimated,  agencies  of  this  kind  were 
not  so  soon  brought  into  operation  on  the  Continent. 
Nevertheless,  the  numerous  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Stations  which  have  been  established,  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  in  most  continental  States, 
owe  their  origin  very  directly  to  the  writings,  the 
teachings,  and  the  influence  of  Liebig. 

The  movement  seems  to  have  originated  in  Saxony, 
where  Stockhardt  had  already  stimulated  interest  in 
the  subject  by  his  lectures  and  his  writings.  After 
some  correspondence  in  1850-51,  between  the  late 
Dr.  Crucius  and  others  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Government  on  the  other,  the  first  so-called  'Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station'  was  established  at 
Mochem,  near  Leipzig,  in  185 1-2.  In  1877  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that  In- 
stitution was  celebrated  at  Leipzig ;  when  an  account, 
which  has  since  been  published,  was  given  of  the 
number  of  Stations  then  existing,  of  the  number  of 
Chemists  engaged,  and  of  the  subjects  which  had 
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been  investigated.     From  that  statement  we  learn 
that  at  that  period  the  number  of  Stations  was  : — 

la  the  various  German  States  .         .         -74 

In  Austria 16 

In  Italy 10 

In  Sweden 7 

In  Denmark  .......  i 

In  Russia 3 

In  Belgium 3 

In  Holland 2 

In  France      .......  2 

In  Switzerland       ......  3 

In  Spain i 

Total        .  .122 

Thus,  seven  years  ago  there  were  122  *  Agricultural 
Stations '  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  num- 
ber has  doubtless  by  this  time  considerably  increased. 

Each  of  these  Stations  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
Chemist,  frequently  with  one  or  more  assistants. 
One  special  duty  of  most  of  them  is  to  examine  or 
analyse,  and  report  upon,  manures,  seeds,  or  feeding- 
stuifs,  offered  for  sale  to  the  farmer ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  found  to  be  the  interest  of  the  dealers  in  such 
commodities,  lo  submit  their  proceedings  to  a  certain 
degree  of  supervision  by  the  Chemist  of  the  Station 
of  their  District. 

But  agricultural  research  has  also  been  a  character- 
istic feature  of  these  institutions.  It  was  stated  in 
the  report  referred  to,  that  the  investigation  of  soils 
had  been  the  prominent  object  at  sixteen  of  them ; 
experiments  with  manures  at  twenty-four  ;  vegetable 
physiology  at  twenty-eight ;  animal  physiology  and 
feeding  experiments  at  twenty ;  vine  culture  and 
wine  making  at  thirteen  ;  forest  culture  at  nine ;  and 
milk  production  at  eleven.  Others,  according  to  their 
locality,  have  devoted  special  attention  to  fruit 
culture,  olive  culture,  the  treatment  of  moor,  bog  and 
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peat  land,  the  production  of  silk,  the  manufacture  of 
spirit,  and  other  products. 

But  few  experimental  stations  having  in  the  main 
similar  objects  to  those  of  the  Stations  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  have  been  established  either  in  our 
own  Country  or  in  America ;  but  in  the  German 
Report  above  cited,  Scotland  is  credited  with  one,  and 
the  United  States  with  one. 

There  are,  however,  several  Stations  in  the  United 
States,  where  agricultural  investigation  is  carried  on ; 
and  a  writer  in  that  Country  has  recently  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Government,  to  establish  Stations 
with  a  view  to  the  investigation  of  each  general 
variety  of  soil  and  climate  in  the  United  States ;  to 
assign  a  Chemist  to  each,  to  institute  experiments 
with  the  crops  most  suitable  to  the  locality,  to  analyse 
the  soil,  Ac.,  and  to  report  the  results. 

The  records  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  con- 
ducted at  the  large  number  of  experimental  stations  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  extremely  voluminous  ; 
and  the  number  of  systematic  works  which  have  ap- 
peared on  various  branches  of  the  subject  in  the 
French  and  German  languages  during  the  last  forty 
years  is  very  great.  I  will  here  refer  to  the  several 
editions  of  Liebig's  first  two  works  already  alluded 
to,  his  *  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  his  '  Modem 
Agriculture,'  his  *  Principles,'  and  finally  his  'Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry,'  all  of  which  have  appeared  in 
the  English  language.  Eeference  should  also  be 
made  to  Boussingault's  '  Economic  Rurale '  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  English  in  1845. 
It  has,  however,  gone  through  other  editions  in 
France ;  and  subsequently,  at  intervals  from  1 860 
to  1878,  Boussingault  published  a  series  of  six 
volumes,  entitled — 'Agronomic,  Chimie  Agricole  et 
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Physiologie' — and  covering  a  still  wider  range  of 
subjects,  bringing  the  information  on  the  varioxis 
points  up  to  date,  and  going  into  much  detail  as  to  the 
methods  of  research,  as  well  as  to  the  results  obtained. 
In  these  volumes,  those  who  desire  it  will  be  able  to 
examine  for  themselves  the  evidence  upon  which  many 
important  conclusions  have  been  based. 

A  few  of  the  works  by  English  authors  which  have 
appeared  within  the  same  period,  it  may  be  well  to 
enumerate.  Among  them  are  Johnston's  'Lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,'  first  published 
in  1 844 ;  and  his  *  Experimental  Agriculture/  pub- 
lished in  1849.  His  successor,  Dr.  Anderson,  also 
published,  in  i860,  a  work  entitled — 'Elements  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry/ 

New  editions  of  Johnston's  work  have  since  been 
published  by  Dr.  C.  Cameron ;  the  first  of  these,  the 
tenth  of  the  original  work,  appearing  in  1877. 

Perhaps  the  most  compendious  record  of  the  results 
of  the  Continental  investigations  up  to  the  time 
of  its  publication,  which  has  appeared  in  our  own 
language,  is  that  by  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale 
College,  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  *  How  Crops  Grow,'  and  *  How  Crops  Feed.' 
The  results  of  the  German  experiments  on  the 
Feeding  of  Animals  have  also  been  summarised  by 
Dr.  Armsby,  in  a  volume  published  in  America,  and 
entitled — *  Manual  of  Cattle-Feeding.' 

Neither  in  the  works  above  referred  to,  nor  in  the 
reports  of  the  Continental  Experimental  Stations,  do 
we  find  the  record  of  many  systematic  or  long  con- 
tinued field-experiments.  We  have,  however,  the 
example  of  Boussingault,  and  the  opinions  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Liebig,  and  Daubeny,  as  to  the  great 
importance  of  such  methods  of  agricultural  research. 
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Davy  Bays : — 

*  Nothing  is  more  wanting  in  agriculture  than  ex- 
periments in  which  all  the  circumstances  are  minutely 
and  scientifically  detailed.  This  art  will  advance 
with  rapidity  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  exact  in  its 
methods.  As  in  physical  researches,  all  the  causes 
should  be  considered  ;  a  difference  in  the  results  may 
be  produced,  even  by  the  fall  of  a  half-inch  of  rain 
more  or  less  in  the  course  of  a  season,  or  a  few  degrees 
of  temperature,  or  even  by  a  slight  difference  in  the 
subsoil,  or  in  the  inclination  of  the  land.' 

*  Information  collected  after  views  of  distinct  in- 
quiry, would  necessarily  be  fitted  for  inductive  reason- 
ing, and  capable  of  being  connected  with  the  general 
principles  of  science ;  and  a  few  histories  of  the  re- 
sults of  truly  philosophical  experiments  in  agricultural 
chemistry  would  be  of  more  value  in  enlightening  and 
benefiting  the  farmer,  than  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
mulation of  imperfect  trials,  conducted  merely  in  the 
empirical  spirit.' 

*  It  is  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  community, 
from  the  proprietors  of  land, — those  who  are  fitted  by 
their  education,  to  form  enlightened  plans,  and  by 
their  fortunes,  to  carry  such  plans  into  execution  ;  it 
is  from  these  that  the  principles  of  improvement  must 
flow  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  ;  and 
in  all  classes  the  benefit  is  mutual ;  for  the  interest  of 
the  tenantry  ifiust  be  always  likewise  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil' 

*  Discoveries  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
are  not  merely  for  the  time  and  country  in  which  they 
are  developed,  but  they  may  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing to  future  ages,  and  as  ultimately  tending  to  benefit 
the  whole  human  race ;  as  affording  subsistence  for 
generations  yet  to  come ;  as  multiplying  life ;  and  not 
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only  multiplying  life,  but  likewise  providing  for '  its 
enjoyment/. 

Liebig  said: — *I  shall  be  happy  if  I  succeed  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  subjects 
which  so  well  merit  to  engage  their  talents  and 
energies.  Perfect  agriculture  is  the  true  foundation 
of  all  trade  and  industry — ^it  is  the  foundation  of 
the  riches  of  states.  But  a  rational  system  of  agri- 
culture cannot  be  formed  without  the  application  of 
scientific  principles ;  for  such  a  system  must  be  based 
on  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  nutri- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  with  the  influence  of  soils  and 
actions  of  manure  upon  them.  This  knowledge  we 
must  seek  from  chemistry,  which  teaches  the  mode 
of  investigating  the  composition  and  of  studying  the 
charax^ters  of  the  different  substances  from  which 
plants  derive  their  nourishment.' 

*  Since  the  time  of  the  immortal  author  of  the 
"Agricultural  Chemistry''  (Davy)  no  chemist  has  oc- 
cupied himself  in  studying  the  application  of  chemical 
principles  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  to  organic 
processes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  path 
marked  out  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who  based  his 
conclusions  only  on  that  which  was  capable  of  in- 
quiry and  proof.  This  is  the  path  of  true  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  which  promises  to  lead  us  to  truth 
— the  proper  object  of  our  research.' 

The  importance  which  Professor  Dafubeny  attached 
to  field-experiments,  is  evidenced  in  the  facts  that,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  his  connection  with  the  study 
and  teaching  of  the  principles  of  Rural  Economy,  he 
instituted  the  experiments  on  Rotation,  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  already  referred  to ;  and  that  subsequently, 
I  believe  in  i860,  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
in  the  Chair  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  one  and  a 
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half  acre  for  the  purposes  of  experiments ;  feeling,  as 
he  said  in  a  lecture  on  the  subject^  that  the  objects 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Professorship  of  Rural 
Economy — *  would  not  be  fully  attained  until  the 
holder  of  it  was  enabled,  not  only  to  retail  the  in- 
formation he  might  obtain  from  books,  but  also  to 
illustrate  it  by  experiment^  and  to  verify^  as  well 
as  extend  the  knowledge  he  might  have  derived  from 
others  through  original  investigations  of  his  own/ 

Briefly  described^  the  subjects  which  Dr.  Daubeny 
indicated  as  suitable  for  such  enquiry  were — i.  To 
determine  what  amount  of  mechanical  treatment,  and 
what  length  of  time,  would  be  required  to  bring  an 
exhausted  soil  back  to  fertility  without  manure. 
2.  To  try  whether,  if  a  soil  be  rich  in  mineral  con- 
stituents, ammoniacal  manures  may  not  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  use  of  mechanical  operations;  since,  as 
he  says,  Liebig's  opinion  is,  that  many  plants  have 
the  power  *  of  absorbing  from  the  atmosphere  so 
large  an  amount  of  ammonia,  as  would  seem  to 
render  them  independent  of  animal  manures,  and  to 
enable  them  to  derive  all  their  ingredients,  except 
their  mineral  ones,  from  the  atmosphere/  3.  The 
causes  of  the  failure  of  clover.  4.  The  effects  of 
gypsum  applied  as  manure.  5.  To  try  whether  there 
is  any  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  superphosphates 
from  which  the  fluorine  has  been  dissipated,  com- 
pared with  bones  from  which  it  has  not  6.  Whether 
growing  plants  year  after  year  on  the  same  land 
from  the  seed  yielded,  tends  to  variation,  or  to  the 
obliteration  of  specific  characters.  7.  Lastly,  to  de^ 
termine  how  far  the  growth  of  the  fungi  which 
attack  different  crops  may  be  considered  as  a  cauise, 
or  only  the  effect,  of  disease. 

I  may  here  say  that  much  experimental  evidence 
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is  now  avaOable  with  regard  to  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  shall  have  to  call  attention  to  it  in 
subsequent  lectures. 

I  may  add  that,  very  shortly  after  Dr.  Daubeny 
had  bequeathed  the  piece  of  ground  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  visited  it  with  him,  and  at  the  time  ex- 
pressed a  fear  that  it  was  not  very  suitable  for  the 
objects  in  view,  little  thinking  that  it  would  fall  to 
my  lot  to  consider  the  subject  more  seriously,  as 
I  shall  soon  have  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  I  pointed 
out  the  unlevel  character  of  the  plot,  and  gathered 
from  the  history  of  it  given  to  me,  that  it  was  very 
uneven  as  to  condition.  Accordingly,  I  suggested 
that,  before  any  experiments  on  it  were  undertaken, 
it  should  be  brought  into  an  even  state  as  far  as 
mechanical  operations  could  accomplish  this ;  and 
that  then  some  corn-crop  should  be  grown  for  several 
years  in  succession  without  manure,  so  as,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  obliterate  the  unevenness  of  condition  arising 
from  previous  irregularity  in  manuring  and  cropping. 

It  will  doubtless  excite  surprise  when  I  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
high  authority  on  which  the  prosecution  of  scientific- 
ally conducted  field-experiments  has  been  advocated, 
the  conduct  of  such  experiments  has  never  been  an 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Stations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that 
it  is  now  almost  excluded  from  their  programme. 

In  1880,  Professor  Maercker  of  Halle,  one  of  the 
leading  Agricultural  Chemists  of  Germany,  stated  that 
belief  in  their  value  was  greatly  diminished,  and  that 
by  some  they  were  declared  to  be  of  no  value.  It  is 
objected  that  the  Chemists  of  the  Agricultural  Stations 
have  neither  the  means  nor  the  technical  know- 
ledge necessary  for  carrying  out  such  experiments 
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successfully;  that  neither  tbe  amount  of  land,  nor  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  are  such  as  to  admit  of  any 
safe  deductions  for  application  in  practical  agricul- 
ture firom  the  results ;  and  that  purely  physiological 
problems  can  be  better  investigated  in  the  laboratory, 
or  in  the  greenhouse.  He  remarks  that,  owing  to  the 
errors  necessarily  incident  to  field-experiments  con- 
ducted by  those  not  acquainted  with  practical  agri- 
culture, the  confidence  of  the  practical  fanner  in  the 
results  has  been  shaken.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  such  enquiries,  if  conducted  in  a 
truly  scientific  manner,  so  as  to  be  applicable  for  the 
solution  of  questions  of  fundamental  and  general 
interest.  Professor  Maercker  concludes  that  the  only 
field-experiments  which  it  is  practicable  to  carry  out 
in  Grermany,  are  such  as  should  be  conducted  by  the 
practical  farmer  himself,  to  test  the  applicability  to 
practice,  of  results  and  conclusions  otherwise  arrived 
at;  and  that,  to  insure  that  even  such  experiments 
are  not  misleading,  similar  ones  should  be  conducted 
on  difiereut  descriptions  of  soil,  and  for  several  years 
in  succession. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  that  scientifically  conducted  field-experiments 
should  be  undertaken  by  proprietors  of  land,  who  by 
their  education  are  fitted  to  form  enlightened  plans, 
and  by  their  fortunes  are  able  to  cany  them  into 
execution  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Bothamsted 
field-experiments,  independently  of  all  the  laboratory 
investigations  connected  with  them,  cost  considerably 
more,  and  those  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum  for  the  last  seven  years, 
on  behalf  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Voelcker,  not  much  less,  than  £1600  annually,  you 
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will  not  be  surprised  tjiat  such  field-experimeuts  are 
not  more  general. 

Prior  to  the  appearance  of  Liebig's  first  work,  in 
1 840,  Mr.,  now  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  commenced 
experiments  with  different  manuring  substances,  first 
with  plants  in  pots,  and  afterwards  in  the  field,  at 
Bothamsted,  into  the  hereditary  possession  of  which 
he  had  entered  on  his  majority  in  1834.  The  results 
so  obtained  on  a  small  scale  in  1837, 1838,  and  1839, 
were  such  as  to  lead  to  more  extensive  trials  in  the 
field  in  1840,  1841,  and  subsequently. 

In  1843,  more  systematic  field-experiments  were 
commenced;  and  a  barn,  which  had  already  been 
applied  to  laboratory  purposes,  became  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  agricultural  investigations. 
These,  which  axe  still  in  progress,  have  been  con- 
ducted entirely  at  the  cost  of  Sir  John  Lawes,  who 
has  further  set  apart  a  8i:^m  of  £100,000,  and  certain 
areas  of  land,  for  their  continuance  after  his  death. 

In  June  1843,  I  became  associated  with  Mr.  Lawes 
in  the  conduct  of  these  investigations;  and  as  it  is 
doubtless  my  connexion  with  them  (which  still  con- 
tinues), to  which  my  election  to  this  Chair  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give, 
on  this  occasion,  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope  and  plan 
of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished,  during  the 
more  than  forty  years  of  its  continuance.  That  I 
should  do  so  seems  the  more  desirable,  since  I  inter- 
pret my  appointment  as  indicating  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Electors,  that  the  results  acquired  in  this 
long  period  of  investigation  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  agriculture,  many  of  which  are  known  by  their 
publication,  must  have  provided  important  material 
for  illustration,  in  the  lectures  which  it  will  be  my 
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duty  to  deliver.  In  fact,  whilst  I  shall  not  neglect 
important  results  and  conclusions  established  by 
others,  the  plan  which  I  have  in  view  will  never- 
theless involve  much  reliance  on  the  data  acquired 
at  Bothamsted. 

I  may  premise  that  since  July  1855,  when  a  new 
laboratory,  built  by  public  subscription  of  agricul- 
turists, was  presented  to  Mr.  Lawes,  the  old  bam 
laboratory  has  been  abandoned.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Bothamsted  staff  consists  of  two,  and  some- 
times three  chemists;  several  general  assistants  in 
different  departments ;  occasionaHy  a  botanical  assist- 
ant; three,  and  sometimes  four,  computers  and  record 
keepers;  also  a  laboratory  man,  and  several  boys. 

The  general  scope  and  plan  of  the  field-experiments 
has  been — to  grow  some  of  the  most  important  crops 
of  rotation,  each  separately,  year  after  year,  for  many 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without  manrn'e, 
with  farmyard  manure,  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
chemical  manures ;  the  same  description  of  manure 
being,  as  a  rule,  applied  year  after  year  on  the  same 
plot.  Experiments,  with  different  manures  on  the 
mixed  herbage  of  permanent  graas-land,  on  the  effects 
of  fallow,  and  on  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  without 
manure,  and  with  different  manures,  have  likewise 
been  made. 

Field-experiments  have  thus  been  conducted  for 
the  periods,  and  over  the  areas,  indicated  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page. 

Samples  of  all  the  experimental  crops  are  brought 
to  the  laboratory.  Weighed  portions  of  each  are 
partially  dried  and  preserved  for  future  reference,  or 
analysis.  Duplicate  weighed  portions  of  each  are 
dried  at  i  oo'^C,  the  dry  matter  determined,  and  then 
burnt  to  ash.     The  quantities  of  ash  are  determined 
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Rothamsted  Field  Experiments. 


Crops. 

Duration. 

Arsa. 

Plots. 

Years. 

Acres, 

Wheat  (yariouB  manures) 
Wheat,  alternated  with  Fallow 
Wheat  (varieties)  .... 
Barley  (various  manures) 
Oats  (various  manures)  .     . 
Beans  (various  manures) 
Beans  (various  manures) 
Beans,  alternated  with  Wheat . 
Clover  (various  manui'es)     . 
Various  Leguminous  Plants 

.     .           41 

33 

.     .          15 

.     .          33 
.     .          10* 

32" 

28* 

.     .         30* 

•     •           7, 

13 
I 

4-8 
4i 

■ 

J  L 

I 
I 

3 
3 

37 

2 

about  20 
29 
6 
10 

5 
10 

18 
17 

Turnips  (various  manures)  . 
Sugar  Beet  (various  manures) 
Kangel-Wurzel  (various  manup 

.      .              23» 

5 

BS).               9 

8 

8 

• 

8 

.     40 
41 
41 
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and  recorded ;  the  ashes  themselves  being  preserved 
for  reference,  or  analysis. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  the  total 
nitrogen  is  determined;  and  in  some  the  amount 
existing  as  albuminoids,  amides^  and  nitric  acid. 

In  selected  cases,  illustrating  the  influence  of  season, 
manures,  exhaustion,  &c.,  complete  ash-analyses  have 
been  made,  numbering  in  all  more  than  700. 

Also  in  selected  cases,  illustrating  the  influence 
of  season  and  manuring,  quantities   of  the  experi- 

^  Including  i  year  Fallow. 

*  Including  i  year  Wheat,  and  5  years  Fallow. 
'  Including  4  years  Fallow. 

*  Including  a  years  Fallow. 

^  Glover,  la  times  sown,  8  yielding  crops,  but  4  of  these  very  smaU,  i  year 
^>^eat,  5  years  Barley,  i  a  years  Fallow. 

*  Including  Barley  without  manure  3  years  (i  xth,  i  ath,  and  I3tb  seasons). 
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mentally  grown  wheat-grain  have  been  sent  to  the 
mill,  and  the  proportion  and  composition  of  the 
different  mill-products  ha^  been  determined. 

In  the  sugar-beet,  mangel-wurzel,  and  potatoes, 
the  sugar  in  the  juice  has  in  many  cases  been  de- 
termined by  polariscope,  and  frequently  by  copper 
also. 

In  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the  mixed 
herbage  of  permanent  grass-land,  besides  the  samples 
taken  for  the  determination  of  the  chemical  com- 
position (dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  woody  fibre, 
fatty  matter,  and  composition  of  ash),  carefully 
averaged  samples  have  frequently  been  taken  for 
the  determination  of  the  botanical  composition.  In 
this  way,  on  four  occasions,  at  intervals  of  five  years 
— ^viz.,  in  1862,  1867,  1872,  and  1877 — a  sample  of 
the  produce  of  each  plot  was  taken,  and  submitted 
to  careful  botanical  separation ;  and  the  percentage, 
by  weight,  of  each  species  in  the  mixed  herbage 
determined.  Partial  separations,  in  the  case  of 
samples  from  selected  plots  (frequently  of  both  first 
and  second  crops),  have  also  been  made  in  other  years. 

Samples  of  the  soils  of  most  of  the  experimental 
plots  have  been  taken  from  time  to  time,  generally 
to  the  depth  of  9,  18,  and  27  inches;  sometimes  to 
twice,  and  sometimes  even  to  four  times  this  depth. 
In  this  way  more  than  1000  samples  have  been 
taken,  submitted  to  partial  mechanical  separation, 
and  portions  of  the  fine  soil  (that  is,  excluding 
stones)  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  preserved 
for  analysis.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples 
the  loss  on  drying  at  different  temperatures,  and  at 
ignition,  has  been  determined.  In  most,  the  nitrogen 
determinable  by  burning  with  soda-lime  has  been 
estimated.     In  many  the  carbon,  and  in  some  the 
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nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine,  have  been 
determined.  Some  experiments  have  also  been  made 
on  the  comparative  absorptive  capacity  (for  water 
and  ammonia)  of  different  soils  and  subsoils.  The 
systematic  investigation  of  the  amount,  and  the 
condition,  of  the  nitrogen,  and  of  some  of  the  more 
important  mineral  constituents,  of  the  soils  of  the 
different  plots,  and  from  different  depths,  is  now  in 
progress,  or  contemplated. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ments the  rainfall  has  been  measured — for  more  than 
thirty  years  in  a  gauge  of  one-thousandth  of  an  acre 
area,  as  well  as  in  an  ordinary  small  funnel-gauge  of 
5  inches  diameter.  An  8-inch  *  Boards  of  Trade' 
copper-gauge  is  also  now  in  use,  commencing 
January  i,  1881.  From  time  to  time,  the  nitrogen 
as  ammonia  (and  sometimes  as  nitric  acid),  has  been 
determined  in  the  rain  waters.  The  chlorine  has  also 
been  determined  in  many  samples. 

Three  '  drain  gauges,'  also  of  one-thousandth  of  an 
acre  each,  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  and 
composition  of  the  water  percolating,  respectively 
through  20  inches,  40  inches,  and  60  inches  depth  of 
soil  (with  its  subsoil  in  natural  state  of  consolidation), 
have  also  been  constructed.  Each  of  the  differently 
manured  plots  of  the  permanent  experimental  wheat- 
field  having  a  separate  pipe-drain,  the  drainage- 
waters  have  been,  and  are  frequently,  collected  and 
analysed. 

The  nitrogen  existing  as  nitric  acid,  sometimes 
that  in  other  forms,  and  also  some  other  constituents, 
are,  and  for  some  time  past  have  been,  determined 
periodically,  in  both  the  rain  and  the  various  drainage 
waters. 

For  several  years  in  succession,  experiments  were 
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made  to  determine  the  amount  of  water  given  off  by 
plants  during  their  growth.  In  this  way  various 
plants,  including  representatives  of  the  gramineous, 
the  l^uminous,  and  other  families,  have  been  ex- 
perimented upon.  Similar  experiments  have  also 
been  made  with  various  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees. 

Having  regard  to  the  difference  in  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  constituents  assimilated  by  plants 
of  different  botanical  relationships,  under  equal  ex- 
ternal conditions,  or  by  the  same  description  of 
plants,  under  varying  conditions,  observations  have 
been  made  on  the  character  and  range  of  the  roots  of 
different  plants,  and  on  their  relative  development  of 
stem,  leaf,  kc  In  the  case  of  various  crops,  but 
more  especially  with  wheat  and  beans,  samples  have 
been  taken  at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  the 
composition  determined,  in  more  or  less  detail,  some- 
times of  the  entire  plant,  and  sometimes  of  the 
separated  parts.  In  a  few  cases,  the  amounts  of  dry 
matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  &c.,  in  the  above-ground 
growth  of  a  given  area,  at  different  stages  of 
development,  have  been  determined.  The  amounts 
of  stubble  of  different  crops  have  also  occasionally 
been  estimated. 

Experiments  were  made  for  several  years  in 
succession  to  determine  whether  plants  assimilated 
free  or  micombined  nitrogen,  and  also  various  col- 
lateral points.  Plants  of  the  gramineous,  the 
leguminous,  and  of  other  families,  were  operated 
upon.  The  late  Dr.  Pugh  took  a  prominent  part 
in  this  enquiry. 

Obviously,  an  investigation  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture  would  be  incomplete  if  it  were 
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not  extended  to  the  question  of  the  feeding  of  the 
animals  of  the  farm.  Accordingly,  experiments  with 
such  animals  were  commenced  early  in  1847,  ^^^ 
have  been  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  present 
time. 

The  following  points  have  been  investigated  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  food,  and  of  its  several  con- 
stituents, consumed  in  relation  to  a  given  live-weight 
of  animal,  within  a  given  time. 

2.  The  amount  of  food,  and  of  its  several  con- 
stituents, consumed  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
increase  in  live-weight. 

3.  The  proportion,  and  relative  development,  of 
the  different  organs  or  parts  of  different  animals. 

4.  The  proximate  and  ultimate  composition  of  the 
animals,  in  different  conditions  as  to  age  and  fatness, 
and  the  probable  composition  of  their  increase  in 
live-weight  during  the  fattening  process. 

5.  The  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta 
(the  manure),  in  relation  to  that  of  the  food  con- 
sumed. 

6.  The  loss  or  expenditure  of  constituents  by 
respiration  and  the  cutaneous  exhalations — that  is, 
in  the  mere  sustenance  of  the  living  meat — and 
— manure-making  machine. 

Several  hundred  animals — oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs — 
have  been  submitted  to  experiment. 

The  amount,  and  the  relative  development,  of  the 
different  organs  and  parts,  were  determined  in  two 
calves,  two  heifers,  fourteen  bullocks,  one  lamb,  249 
sheep,  and  59  pigs. 

The  percentages  of  water,  mineral  matter,  fat,  and 
nitrogenous  substance,  were  determined  in  certain 
separated  parts,  and  in  the  entire  bodies,  of  ten 
animals — namelv,  one  calf,  two  oxen,  one  lamb,  four 
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sheep,  and  two  pigs.  Complete  analyses  of  the  ashes^ 
respectively,  of  the  entire  carcases,  of  the  mixed 
internal  and  other  *oflGal'  parts,  and  of  the  entire 
bodies,  of  each  of  these  ten  animals  have  also  been 
made. 

From  the  data  provided,  as  just  described,  as  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  animal,  in  different  conditions  as  to  age  and  fatness, 
the  composition  of  the  increase  whilst  fattening,  and 
the  relation  of  the  constituents  stored  up  in  increase 
to  those  consumed  in  food,  have  been  estimated. 

To  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  manure  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  food  consumed,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  have  been  experimented  upon. 

The  loss  or  expenditure  of  constituents,  by  respir- 
ation and  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  has  not  been 
determined  directly,  but  only  by  difference ;  that  is, 
by  calculation,  founded  on  the  amounts  of  dry  matter, 
ash,  nitrogen,  &c.,  in  the  food,  and  in  the  (increase) 
faeces,  and  urine. 

Independently  of  the  points  of  enquiry  here  enu- 
merated, the  results  obtained  have  supplied  data  for 
the  consideration  of  the  following  questions : — 

1.  The  characteristic  demands  of  the  animal  body, 
for  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of 
food,  in  the  exercise  of  muscular  power. 

2.  The  sources  in  the  food  of  the  fat  produced  in 
the  animal  body. 

3.  Tie  cm^mtive  ch.r«te«  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable  food  in  human  dietaries. 

Supplementary  investigations  have  also  been  made ; 
for  example — on  the  application  of  town-sewage  to 
different  crops,  including  experiments  on  the  feed- 
ing qualities  of  the  produce  grown ;  the  amount  of 
increase  yielded  by  oxen,  and  the  amount  and  com- 
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position  of  the  milk  yielded  by  cows,  oeing  deter- 
mined. 

The  chemistry  of  the  malting  process,  the  loss  of 
food  constituents  during  its  progress,  and  the  com- 
parative feeding  value  of  barley  and  malt,  have  also 
been  investigated. 

Many  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  above 
efnumerated  have  already  been  published,  but  a  large 
proportion  as  yet  remains  unpublished. 

As  already  intimated,  I  propose  to  rely  largely  on 
the  data  supplied  in  the  more  than  forty  years  of 
investigation  at  Bothamsted.  in  the  field,  the  feeding- 
shed,  and  the  laboratory,  in  the  lectures  which  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  give  in  this  University,  in  elu- 
cidation of  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  to  give  logical  sequence 
to  what  will  follow,  I  shall  devote  a  few  lectures  to 
the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  constituents  of  the 
plants  and  animals  which  are  the  products  of  the 
art  of  agriculture.  Obviously,  the  soil,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  these  sources.  The  subject  of  the  origin, 
the  general  characters,  and  the  composition,  of  soils, 
is  a  very  wide  one ;  and  many  lectures  might  be 
devoted  to  its  discussion.  But  it  is  foreign  to  my 
plan  so  to  discuss  it ;  as  to  do  so  would  seriously 
trench  upon  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  other  branches  of  our  enquiry. 

I  shall  next  consider  the  efiects  of  manures,  ex- 
haustion, and  variations  of  season,  on  the  amounts 
of  produce,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  produce, 
of  different  crops,  the  effects  of  fallow,  and  the 
benefits  arising  from  a  rotation  of  crop& 

Subsequently,  I  propose  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  feeding  of  animals,  for  the  production  of  meat, 
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milk,  and  manure,  and  for  the  exercise  of  force — ^that 
is,  for  their  labour.  Also,  if  opportunity  should 
occur,  to  treat  of  the  question  of  the  application  of 
town-sewage  to  the  land. 

Finally,  I  should  observe  that,  throughout  the 
illustrations  which  I  shall  bring  before  you,  it  will 
be  my  endeavour  to  keep  in  view  the  bearing  of  the 
data  with  which  I  shall  have  to  deal,  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  so  much  in  discussion  at  the  present 
time. 

The  first  experiments  on  crops  to  which  I  shall 
direct  attention,  will  be  those  on  the  cereals ;  for, 
although  bad  seasons,  and  foreign  competition,  have 
of  late  tended  to  lessen  the  relative  importance  of 
these  products  to  the  British  farmer,  the  experimental 
evidence  obtained,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  labora- 
tory, is  more  complete  in  regard  to  them  than  to  any 
other  crops ;  and  the  discussion  of  the  results,  will 
afford  the  opportunity  of  considering  important  ques- 
tions of  wider  interest  \K>  agriculture,  than  those 
exclusively  relating  to  the  production  of  the  cereal 
crops  themselves. 
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In  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  1857,  we  published  a 
paper  entitled: — *^  On  some  Points  in  the  Composition  of  Wheat-Grain, 
its  Products  in  the  Mill,  and  Bread.**  In  that  paper  the  results  of 
23  wheat-grain  ash-analjses  were  embodied.  The  present  paper 
relates  to  the  analyses  of  92  wheat-grain  and  92  wheat-straw  ashes, 
and  including  69  duplicates,  the  number  of  complete  ash-analyses 
inTolvcd  is  253.  Every  ash  is  of  produce  of  known  history  of  growth, 
as  to  soil,  season,  and  manuring.  Thus,  there  is  a  series  for  16  con- 
secutive seasons,  under  three  very  characteristically  different  condi- 
tions as  to  manuring.  There  is  a  series  representing  nine  different 
conditions  as  to  manuring,  each  in  two  unfavourable,  and  in  two 
faTonrable  seasons  for  the  crop.  Lastly,  there  is  a  series  representing 
the  proportionally  mixed  produce  for  the  10  years,  1852-1861,  and 
again  for  the  succeeding  10  years,  1862-1871,  for  10  differently 
manured  plots  in  each  case. 

The  results  are  thus  calculated  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  fluctna- 
tions  of  season  from  year  to  year  under  known,  but  very  different 
conditions  as  to  manuring  ;  the  influence  of  characteristic  seasons 
under  a  great  variety  of  manuring  conditions  ;  and  the  influence  of 
continuoas  supply  or  exhaustion  of  certain  constituents. 

Most  of  the  results  have  long  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
full  discussion ;  but  as  such  opportunity  seems  still  remote,  it  is  pro- 
posed now  to  submit  them,  arranged  in  such  form  as  will  be  con- 
venient for  reference;  and  to  accompany  the  record  with  only  so 
mnch  of  explanation  and  discussion,  as  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
most  important  conclusions,  and  usefully  to  direct  the  further  study 

of  the  results. 
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In  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  specimens  from  which  the 
ashes  have  been  obtained,  it  shonld  be  stated  that  they  have  all  been 
grown  in  the  experimental  field  at  Bothamsted,  which  has  now 
yielded  wheat  for  40  years  in  snccession,  1844  to  1883  inclasive, 
respectively  without  mannre,  with  farmyard  manure,  and  with  a 
great  variety  of  artificial  manures ;  the  same  manure  being,  as  a  rale, 
applied  year  after  year,  to  the  same  plot.  The  descriptions  of  wheat 
grown  have  been  as  follows  : — 1844-1848,  Old  Red  Lammas;  184^ 
1852,  Bed  Cluster;  1853-1881,  Bed  Rostock;  1882  and  since.  Club 
Wheat  (red) ;  all  of  which  are  well  acclimatised,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first,  not  very  dissimilar  varieties. 

In  the  body  of  the  paper,  the  results  of  each  of  the  three  series  of 
analyses  are  arranged  in  Summary  Tables,  in  convenient  fomui  for 
illustration,  and  they  are  given  more  fully  and  in  more  systematic 
form  in  the  Appendix-Tables  I — XV  (p.  80,  et  seq,)y  as  under: — 

1.  The  analytical  results,  excluding  sand  and  charcoal,  calculated 

to  100.* 

2.  Each  constituent  calculated  per  1000  dry  matter  of  produce. 

3.  Each  constituent  calculated  per  acre,  actual  produce. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  ashes  is  as  follows  : — The  substance, 
generally  20  ounces  =  667  grams  of  wheat-grain,  and  12*5  ounces 
=  354  grams  of  wheat-straw,  is  burnt  on  platinum  sheets  turned 
up  at  the  sides  and  at  the  back,  thus  forming  dishes  about  12  inches 
long  and  4J  inches  wide.  These  are  heated  in  cast-iron  muffles, 
18  inches  long,  3|  inches  high,  and  5  inches  wide  at  the  bottom. 
Each  muffle,  which  has  a  flange  at  the  fore  part,  fits  exactly  into 
an  orifice  in  a  cast-iron  furnace  front;  and  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  1^  inch 
bore  is  fixed  into  the  back  of  the  muffle,  and  passes  through  the 
cast-iron  furnace  back.  The  muffle  rests  on  a  fire  brick,  so  that 
the  fuel  is  in  direct  contact  only  with  its  sides  and  top,  chiefly  the 
latter,  thus  lessening  bottom  heat  and,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent- 
ing fusion.  By  this  arrangement,  the  access  of  dust  from  the 
fire  is  entirely  avoided ;  the  ash  is  burnt  by  surface,  not  by  bottom 
heat ;  the  access  of  air  is  free,  and  the  incineration  is  accomplished  at 
a  low  temperature.  Of  the  253  ash  analyses,  nine  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Manning,  and  six  by  Mr.  R.  Warington.  The  whole  of 
the  remainder  (238)  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Richter ;  the 
earlier  ones  in  the  Rothamsted  Laboratory,  and  the  later  in  his  own 
laboratory  at  Charlottenburg  (Berlin).  Mr.  Richter  has  in  fact  exe- 
cuted about  700  complete  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  various  products, 
animal  and  vegetable,  of  known  history,  prepared  at  Bothamsted.  He 

*  Where  duplicate  analyses  have  been  made  the  mean  results  are  adopted. 
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has  also  condncted  nnTnerons  inyeBtigations  of  method,  with  the  view 
to  testing  the  limits  of  accnracj  of  preyions  work,  and  to  attain 
greater  accuracy  in  future ;  and  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries  he 
has  analysed  mixtures  of  precipitates  obtained  in  precisely  the  same 
way  in  series  of  analyses,  to  determine  their  degp^ee  of  purity,  and  so 
on.  It  is  not  intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  go  into  these 
matters  of  detail,  which  of  themselves  would  supply  sufficient  material 
for  an  independent  paper.*  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Richter's  expe- 
rience has  thus  been  very  great ;  and  independently  of  the  confidence 
in  the  results  which  our  knowledge  of  his  competency  and  con- 
scientiousness inspires,  their  consistency  with  the  history  of  the 
specimens,  which  will  be  amply  illustrated  further  on,  can  leave  no 
donbt  of  their  trustworthiness  and  value.  On  this  point  it  should  be 
stated  in  justice  to  Mr.  Richter  that  all  the  ashes,  duplicates  included, 
have  been  supplied  to  him  under  consecutive  numbers,  without  any 
indication  as  to  the  history  of  the  specimens. 

First  Series  of  Analyses. 

In  oar  former  paper,  above  referred  to,  analyses  of  the  grain-ash 
only,  from  the  produce  of  eight  of  the  differently  manured  plots  in  the 
first  season  1844,  of  seven  in  1845,  and  of  six  in  1846,  were  given ;  and 
in  two  cases  duplicate  analyses  were  made,  making  in  all  23.  At  that 
time,  the  plan  of  applying  the  same  manure  to  the  same  plot  each  year 
had  not  been  fully  adopted ;  nor  were  the  straw-ashes  of  those  early 
years  analysed.  The  series  now  to  be  considered  includes  the  analyses 
of  both  grain-ash  and  straw-ash,  from  three  of  the  differently  manured 
plots,  in  each  of  16  consecutive  seasons,  commencing  with  the  fifth, 
1848,  and  ending  with  the  twentieth,  1863.  Two  of  the  three  plots 
have,  respectively,  been  under  the  same  treatment  from  the  first  year, 

*  It  may  here  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  first  and  second  series  of  analyses 
Tere  made  more  than  15  years  ago,  since  which  time  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  details  of  the  magnesium  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  by 
which  process  nearly  the  whole  of  those  results  were  obtained.  It  is  now  generally 
admiited  that  the  conditions  of  experiment  then  recommended  by  the  highest 
iathoritiee  are  liable  to  give  high  results ;  and  Mr.  Richter's  subsequent  investi- 
gations of  method  referred  to  above,  lead  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  actual 
remits  obtained  are,  however,  in  all  cases  adopted ;  nor  would  any  of  the  oondu- 
sons  drawn  be  affected,  if  correction  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  subsequent  examinations  of  method.  It  should  be  further  stated  that 
indicstions  of  the  presence  of  manganese  in  probably  determinable  quantity  having 
been  observed  in  some  wheat  grain-ashes,  some  quantitative  estimations  were  made, 
sod  the  amounts  found  corresponded  to  a  mean  of  0*26  per  cent.  MnsOf.  The 
indications  in  the  case  of  straw-ashes  have  not  been  such  as  to  lead  to  quantitative 
detenninations  being  made  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  amount  of  manganese 
in  them  woidd  at  any  rate  not  be  less  than  in  the  grain-ashes. 
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1844,  and  the  third  has  been  Babstantiallj  so  fix)m  the  second  year, 

1845,  as  explained  more  in  detail  below. 
The  three  plots  are : — 

Plot  2.  Farmyard  manure,  14  tons  per  acre,  CTcrj  year  from  the 
commencement. 

Plot  3.  Unmannred,  every  year  from  the  commencement. 

Plot  10a.  First  year  (1844),  a  mineral  manure  consisting  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  a  crude  silicate  of  potash ;  second  year, 
168  lbs.  sulphate,  and  168  lbs.  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce,  per 
acre ;  third  year,  224  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  fourth  and  fifth 
years,  150  lbs.  sulphate  and  150  lbs.  muriate ;  sixth  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  200  lbs.  sulphate  and  200  lbs.  muriate  of  ammonia,  per 
acre  per  annum. 

The  conditions  of  growth,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  constituents  by 
manure  is  concerned,  were  therefore  very  widely  different  in  the  three 
cases.  Thus,  the  produce  of  Plot  2,  with  farmyard  manure,  was 
grown  under  the  influence  of  an  excessive  supply  both  of  nitrogen 
and  of  mineral,  or  ash-constituents ;  that  of  Plot  3,  unmanured,  under 
conditions  of  exhaustion  of  both  nitrogen  and  ash-constituents  ;  and 
that  of  Plot  10a  (receiving  ammonium-salts  alone),  with  an  excess  of 
supplied  nitrogen,  but  with  great  relative  deficiency  of  ash-constitu- 
ents. If,  therefore,  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  produce  is 
directly  affected  by  the  available  supply  of  ash-constituents  within 
the  soil,  we  should  expect  very  marked  differences  in  the  composition 
of  the  ash  in  the  three  cases. 

The  Appendix-Tables  I,  II,  and  III  (pp.  80-85),  give  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  pure  grain-ash,  and  the  pure  straw-ash,  for  each  of 
the  16  consecutive  years :  I,  for  the  farmyard  manure  plot ;  II,  for  the 
unmanured  plot ;  and  III,  for  the  plot  with  ammonium-salts  alone. 
By  the  term  ''  pure  "  ash  is  meant  the  ash  excluding  sand  and  char- 
coal. Referring  to  these  Appendix-Tables  for  the  full  details,  the 
results  will  be  discussed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  summary 
tables. 

The  following  summary  Table,  I,  brings  prominently  to  view  some 
important  facts,  and  indicates  some  important  conclusions.  There  is 
there  given  for  each  of  the  three  differently  manured  plots,  the 
highest,  the  lowest,  and  the  mean  percentages  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  the  grain-ash,  and  in  the  straw-ash,  in  the  16  consecu- 
tive years.  There  is  thus  shown  the  extreme  range  of  variation  in  the 
composition  of  the  ash  in  some  important  particulars,  with  the  same 
manure  in  very  various  seasons,  and  also  the  range  with  the  different 
manures.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  two  constituents  selected  for 
illustration  together  contribute  between  80  and  85  per  cent,  of  wheat 
grain-ash. 
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Table  I. 

Highest,  Lowest,  and  Mean  Percentages  of  Potash  and  Phospborio 
Acid  in  the  Pure  Ash,  in  16  Consecntive  Seasons. 


Plots. 


Manures. 


PeT  cent,  in  gmin-ash. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Mean 
16  years. 


Per  cent,  in  straw-ash. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Mean 
16  years. 


Potash. 


2 
3 

lOtf 


Farmyard  manure 
Unmanured    .... 
Ammonium-salta 
alone    


35-5 
85*5 

27-2 
29  7 

31-6 
33  0 

25-6 
20  7 

12-9 
10-6 

36 -9 

28  1 

33*4 

23-4 

10-5 

18-3 
14-6 

16-5 


PJiosphoric  Acid. 


2 
3 

10a 


Farmyard  manure 
Unmannred    . . . 
Ammonium-salts 
alone   


54  7 
52-6 

52*9 


47  1 
45-6 

43*4 


51  7 
497 

47-3 


6-21 
5-96 

4*34 


2*98 
2-98 

173 


3  79 
8-79 

3  09 


A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  in  both  grain- ash  and  straw-ash 
there  is,  in  the  case  of  both  constituents,  a  mnch  wider  range  of  varia- 
tion in  their  percentage  in  the  ash  with  the  same  manure  in  different 
seasoDs,  than  there  is  in  the  mean  percentage  under  each  of  the  three 
very  characteristicall j  different  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

Thus,  the  percentages  of  potash  in  the  grain-ashes  in  the  16 
seasons  range — with  farmyard  manure,  from  35*5  to  27*2 ;  with- 
ont  manure,  from  35*5  to  29'7;  and  with  ammonium-salts  alone, 
from  35*9  to  28*1.  But  the  mean  percentage  oyer  the  16  years  only 
ranges  between  31*6  with  farmyard  manure,  33*0  without  manure, 
and  83*4  with  ammonium-salts  alone.  The  amount  of  potash  in  the 
straw-ashes  shows  a  still  greater  range  in  different  seasons  with  the 
same  manure,  and  comparatively  small  differences  in  the  mean  per- 
centages under  the  influence  of  the  different  manures.  Thus,  the 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  straw-ashes  according  to 
season  is — with  farmyard  manure,  from  25*6  to  12*9 ;  without  manure, 
iiom  20*7  to  10*5 ;  and  with  anmionium-salts  alone,  from  23*4  to  10*5 ; 
whereas  the  difference  between  the  mean  percentages  over  the  16 
years  is,  under  the  three  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  very 
much  less,  the  mean  amounts  being  with  farmyard  manure  18*3, 
without  manure  14*6,  and  with  the  ammonium-salts  16*5. 
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The  facts  relating  to  phosphoric  acid  are  equally  striking.  Thns, 
its  percentage  in  the  grain-ash  ranges,  according  to  season — ^with 
farmyard  manure,  from  54*7  to  47*1 ;  without  manure,  from  52*6  to 
45*6 ;  and  with  ammonium-salts,  from  52*9  to  48*4 ;  but  the  differ- 
ence between  the  mean  percentages  under  each  condition  of  manuring 
over  the  16  years,  is  only  as  follows: — with  farmyard  manure  51*7, 
without  manure  49*7,  and  with  ammonium-salts  47*3.  Again,  the 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  straw-ashes  is, 
according  to  season — with  farmyard  manure,  from  6*21  to  2*98  ;  with- 
out manure,  from  5'96  to  2*98 ;  and  with  ammonium-salts  alone,  from 
4*34  to  1*73  ;  whereas  the  mean  percentage  over  the  16  years  is — ^with 
farmyard  manure  3' 79,  without  manure  3*79,  or  exactly  the  same  as 
with  fai*myard  manure,  and  with  ammonium-salts  alone  3* 09. 

With  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  therefore,  there  is  very  g'reat 
difference  in  the  percentage  in  the  ash  of  both  grain  and  straw, 
according  to  season,  and  very  much  less  difference  in  the  mean  per- 
centage according  to  manure.  With  few  exceptions,  a  similar  result 
is  observed  with  other  constituents. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  facts  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is 
that  the  character  of  development  of  a  crop  left  to  ripen,  depends 
very  much  more  upon  season  than  upon  manuring.  Indeed,  if  one 
crop  (of  wheat  for  example)  grows  side  by  side  with  another  of  exactly 
the  same  description,  but  yielding  under  the  influence  of  manure  twice 
the  amount  of  produce,  and  both  under  such  conditions  of  season  that 
each  fully  and  normally  ripens,  the  composition  of  the  final  product, 
the  seed,  will  be  very  nearly  identical  in  the  two  cases.  In  other 
words,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  truly 
and  normally  ripened  seed.  But,  as  variations  of  season  affect  the 
character  of  development,  and  the  conditions  of  maturation,  there 
may  obviously  be,  with  these,  very  wide  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  product.  The  wide  range  in  the  composition  of  the  ash 
of  the  gn^'ain,  which  the  table  shows  according  to  season,  represents  in 
fact  a  corresponding  deviation  from  the  normal  development. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  highest  and  the  lowest  percentages 
of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain -ashes,  as  given  in 
the  tables,  are  in  the  produce  of  very  unfavourable  seasons,  thus 
further  showing  how  varied  are  the  characters  of  development  dependent 
on  the  varying  external  conditions  of  season.  In  the  case  of  the 
straw  ashes,  the  highest  percentages  of  potash  are  not,  but  the  lowest 
are,  in  the  produce  of  unfavourable  seasons;  and  the  highest  per- 
centages of  phosphoric  acid  are,  and  the  lowest  are  not,  in  unfavour- 
able seasons.  The  differences  between  the  grain-ashes  and  the  straw- 
ashes  in  these  respects  will  be  better  understood  as  we  proceed.  But 
it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  results  are  connected  with  the 
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facts  that  unfavourable  seed-forming  and  ripening  conditions  may 
snpervene  on  conditions  of  high  or  of  low  luxuriance,  that  is,  of  gpreat 
or  limited  activity  of  accumulation  of  constitoents  by  the  plant ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  favourable  seed-forming  and  ripening  conditions 
may  supervene  on  very  various  conditions  as  to  previous  accumula- 
tion. 

Table  U  shows  the  variation  according  to  season  and  manure,  not 
in  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash,  but  in  the  amount  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  ^er  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain  and  the 
straw  respectively.  This  mode  of  representation  obviously  brings 
more  prominently  to  view  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  two 
ash-constituents  to  the  organic  substance  produced. 


Table  11. 

Highest,  Lowest,  and  Mean  Amounts  of  Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid 

per  1000  Dry  Substance. 


Plot^j 


Manures. 


Per  1000  dry  grain. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Mean 
16  years. 


Per  1000  dry  straw. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Mean 
16  years. 


Potash, 


2 

3 

10a 


Farmyard  manure 
Unraanured   . . . 
Ammonium-salt  s 
alone 


7-79 
8-38 

7-38 


5*38 
6  01 

6  15 


6*35 
6-62 

6  02 


18-37 
14  16 

18*24 


9  06 
6-96 

5  69 


il-91 
9-30 

8-71 


Phosphoric  Acid, 


2 
3 

10a 


Farmyard  manure  11  *10 

Unmanured    . . . .  i  10  *75 
Ammonium -salts  i 

alone   !  10  -03 


9-66 

8-98 

7-18 


10-44 
10-03 

8-54 


4  12 
3-74 

3-47 


1-49 
1-65 

0-93 


2-45 
2-42 

1-68 


It  is  here  seen  that  the  proportion  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  oi^anic  substance,  even  of  the  grain,  which,  if  normally 
ripened,  is  assumed  to  be  a  comparatively  uniform  product,  varies 
very  considerably  according  to  season  ;  whilst,  at  any  rate  as  between 
the  grain  grown  by  farmyard  manure,  and  that  grown  without 
manure,  the  mean  proportion  over  the  16  years  differs  but  little. 
The  grain  grown  under  the  influence  of  the  ammonium-salts  alone, 
that  is,  as  will  afterwards  be  further  illastrated,  under  conditions  of 
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very  abnormal  mineral  exhaustion,  shows  not  only  a  wide  range  in  the 
proportions  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  especially  the  latter, 
according  to  season,  but  much  lower  mean  amounts  than  either 
with  farmyard  manure  or  withoat  manure.  In  the  straw,  the  range 
of  variation  is  seen  to  be  much  wider  still  according  to  season ;  and  it  is 
considerable  also  according  to  manure.  In  the  case  of  straw,  we  should 
not  expect  the  amounts  of  mineral  constituents  finally  retained  to 
bear  so  uniform  a  proportion  to  the  organic  substances  as  in  that  of 
the  grain.  Besides  the  amounts  of  mineral  constituents  that  may  be 
essential  to  the  organic  formations  of  the  straw  itself,  there  will  be  a 
variable  quantity  accumulated  in  the  plant,  and  not  finally  appro- 
priated by  the  seed. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is — what  is  the  connection  between 
high  or  low  amount  of  the  different  ash-constituents  and  the  quality 
of  the  produce  ?  Table  III  (pp.  12-13)  is  arranged  to  illustrate  this. 
The  question  here  arises,  what  is  the  proper  measure  of  quality  of 
produce  ?  So  far  as  the  grain  is  concerned,  the  weight  per  bushel, 
although  by  no  means  a  perfect  measure,  is  at  any  rate  the  best  single 
character  recognised  in  practice.  High  and  equal  weight,  or  low  and 
equal  weight,  may,  however,  respectively  be  accompanied  by  different 
characters  in  other  respects.  But  grain  of  high  weight  per  bushel 
would  be  classed  by  the  farmer  and  miller  as  of  good,  and  grain  of 
low  weight,  of  bad  quality.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  average 
weight  of  a  given  number  of  seeds,  or  the  number  of  seeds  contribut- 
ing to  a  given  weight,  has  not  been  determined ;  but,  in  defect  of 
such  data,  we  adopt  weight  per  bushel  as  the  best  conventional 
measure  of  quality  at  our  command. 

The  produce  of  the  16  years  on  each  of  the  three  plots  is 
arranged  in  the  Table  (III),  in  the  order  of  highest  weight  per 
bushel ;  and  other  characters  which  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account, 
are  given  side  by  side.  Thus,  in  the  succeeding  columns  of  the  table 
are  given,  the  quantity  of  grain  to  100  straw,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce (grain,  straw,  and  total)  per  acre  in  lbs. ;  and  the  p«^rcentages  of 
pure  ash  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  grain.  Lastly,  in 
the  columns  to  the  right  of  those  showing  these  general  characters, 
are  recorded  the  x)ercentages  of  some  selected  constituents  in  the  grain- 
ash  (pure),  and  the  proportion  of  the  same  constituents  in  1000  dry 
substance  of  the  grain.  The  upper  division  of  the  Table  gives  the 
results  for  the  produce  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  the  middle  divi- 
sion for  the  unmanured  plot,  and  the  lower  division  for  the  plot  with 
ammonium-salts  alone. 

The  Table  (III),  shows  that,  under  each  of  the  three  conditions 
as  to  manuring,  the  eight  seasons  of  higher  weight  per  bushel 
also  yield   on   the  average  a  higher  proportion  of  grain  to  straw. 
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and  higher  amounts  of  produce,  than  the  eight  of  lower  weight  per 
bushel.  Bnt  although  there  is  with  high  average  weight  per  bushel 
of  the  grain,  this  general  tendency  to  higher  characters  of  produce  in 
other  respects,  the  coincidence  of  these  characters  is  very  far  from 
being  home  ont  in  detail. 

Thns,  with  farmyard  manure,  the  season  giving  the  highest  weight 
per  bnshel  (1849)  gives  considerably  less  than  the  average  amount 
per  acre  of  both  grain  and  straw,  especially  the  latter,  and  although 
high,  not  the  highest  proportion  of  grain  to  straw.  Again,  of  the 
three  years  of  highest  amount  of  total  produce,  1863,  1854,  and  1859, 
the  two  former  give  high  weight  per  bushel  of  grain,  bnt  1859  a 
very  low  weight  per  bushel.  The  fact  is,  as  already  alluded  to,  high 
character  of  grain,  as  indicated  by  high  weight  per  bushel,  which 
depends  on  favourable  ripening  and  harvest  weather,  may  supervene 
on  conditions  either  of  restricted  growth,  or  of  high  lazuriance — that 
is,  high  vegetative  activity  and  g^at  accumulation. 

Without  manure,  the  year  of  highest  weight  per  bushel  (1863)  is 
one  of  about  average  amount  of  produce  on  that  plot,  and  of  high,  but 
not  the  highest  proportion  of  grain  to  straw. 

With  ammonium-salts  alone,  the  year  of  highest  weight  per  bushel 
(1863)  is  also  the  year  of  highest  total  produce,  and  of  nearly  the 
highest  proportion  of  grain  to  straw  with  that  manure. 

Again,  with  each  condition  as  to  manuring,  there  is  with  high 
quality  of  grain,  as  shown  by  high  weight  per  bushel,  a  general  and 
marked,  but  not  uniform  tendency  to  low  percentage  of  total  mineral 
constituents  (ash),  and  also  low  percentage  of  nitrogen,  in  the  dry 
snbstance  of  the  grain.  That  is  to  say,  the  higher  quaJiiy  of  the 
grain  is  connected  with  a  greater  accumulation  of  the  non-nitro- 
genoas  matters  primarily  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  of  the  soil-derived  ash-constituents  and  the  nitrogen, 
which  have  been  stored  up.  In  fact,  in  comparable  cases,  high 
quality  of  g^in  means  high  proportion  of  carbohydrates  (starch), 
and  coincidently  low  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

As  there  is  lower  percentage  of  total  ash  with  higher  quality  of 
grain,  there  is  necessarily  a  lower  proportion  of  individual  mineral 
constituents  in  the  dry  substance.  Accordingly,  with  each  of  the 
three  conditions  as  to  manuring  there  is — taking  the  average  of  the 
eight  years  of  highest  weight  per  bushel — ^almost  without  exception  a 
lower  proportion  of  each  of  the  individual  mineral  constituents  in 
the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  than  on  the.  average  of  the  eight 
years  of  lower  weight  per  bushel.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case 
with  lime,  magnesia,  potash  (soda),  phosphoric  acid  (sulphuric  acid), 
and  silica.  The  actual  amount  of  silica  is  in  all  oases  small ;  but 
the  difference    in  the  amount  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of   the 
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Table  III. 

GeDeral  Characters  of  the  Prod  ace ;  percenttige  of  Selected  Constitnents  in  the 

of  Grain,     Harvests  in  order  of 


1 

1 

Prodnoe, 

1 

Per  cent,  in  dry 

Percent  in  grain 

1 

Weight 

Grain 

per  acre.  Ilia.     | 

matter. 

aah(piiiv). 

HjtfTOli. 

per 
buntael. 

to  100 
•traw. 

' 

1 

DM. 

Gnin. 

St»w.  ' 

1 

1 

Total. 

NiCrogen. 

Ash 

\piue). 

Lime.  ! 

1 

Magneaia. 

Potash. 

-184» 

63-8 

6S*3 

2068 

3029 

5097 

1-56    1 

1*93 

2 -62 

10*6 

S3-I 

1 

1851 

63-6 

.66-2 

2049 

3094 

5143 

1-67    i 

1-93 

2*88 

11*1 

82-4 

• 

1»63 

63-1 

67*5 

2886 

4279 

7165 

1-62 

1*86 

2-34 

21*4 

31-6 

t 

1668 

62-6 

65*5 

2512 

3837 

6349 

1-91 

2-04 

2-61 

11*2 

31*9 

I8M 

62-5 

60*1 

2675 

4460 

7  lis 

1*70 

1-98 

2*46 

11*3 

a2*o 

m 

1855 

62*0 

68-2 

2237 

3845 

60tC2 

2*19 

2  08 

2-49 

11*0 

80*9 

1850 

61-9 

57*3 

1861 

3245 

6106 

1*»6 

2-04 

2-80 

11*1 

81*4 

IMB 

61*0 

58*3 

2447 

4195 

6642 

1*57 

1-99 

2-51 

11-1 

82-0 

Mean  ... 

62-6 

62*6 

2342 

3747 

6089 

1*73 

1*98 

2*58 

11-1 

31-9 

1861 

60*5 

71*0 

2202 

3101 

6303 

1*95 

2*15 

2-62 

10*3 

33*1 

^ 

1857 

60-4 

77*9 

2587 

8823 

6910 

1-97 

1*94 

2-88 

12-0 

29*8 

1856 

58-6 

62*8 

2277 

4317 

6694 

1*89 

1-98 

2-53 

11*7 

29*3 

1848 

58-2 

66*0 

1705 

3041 

4746 

1*89 

2-03 

2*41 

10*8 

30*2 

en 

1852 

58*2 

49*6 

1716 

3457 

6173 

2-02 

1*98 

2*79 

12*8 

27*2 

*• 

185». 

56-6 

47*1 

2263 

4810 

7073 

2-09 

2*11 

2*37 

11-2 

31*2 

^ 

i860*..**. 

66-5 

54*2 

1864 

3440 

5804 

2*00 

2*15 

2*78 

10*1 

33*8 

ft< 

1851 

61-1 

33-2 

1120 

3372 

4492 

1-76 

2-20 

2*60 

10*2 

35-5 

^Meu  ... 

67-4 

54*5 

1967 

8607 

6574 

1*96 

2*06 

2-61 

HI 

31-3 

,1868 

62-7 

70*4 

1127 

1600 

2727 

1*65 

1-95 

2*66 

10*9 

82 '3 

1849 

61*4 

76*1 

1229 

1614 

2843 

1*73 

1*88 

3*15 

9*7 

85*3 

1851 

61-1 

66*6 

1083 

1627 

2710 

1*67 

1-94 

2*98 

10*2 

84*7 

1854..... 

60-6 

63*6 

1369 

2187 

3496 

1*92 

1*95 

2*67 

10*4 

84-2 

_^ 

1850 

60*6 

58*2 

1002 

1719 

2721 

1*83 

2-02 

2-98 

9*9 

33*0 

1 

9 
C 

i 

1 

1868 

60*4 

68*3 

1141 

1670 

2811 

1-86 

2-02 

2-76 

10*5 

82*7 

1855 

50-2 

60*0 

1072 

1787 

2869 

2-14 

2-02 

2-64 

9*9 

33*9 

1857 

68-3 

78*3 

1236 

1577 

2813 

1*91 

1 

1*92 

8-39 

10*8 

82-0 

MMn  ... 

1 

00*5 

67*4 

1156 

1716 

2872 

1*84 

1-96 

2*90 

10*3 

83*5 

1862 

57-8 

68*2 

996 

1713 

2709 

1*76 

2-03 

2*54 

10*2 

82*3 

1 

1861 

67-4 

58*7 

786 

1254 

1990 

2*04 

2-19 

2-68 

9*6 

84*4 

09 

1848 

57-3 

55*6 

952 

1712 

2664 

217 

2-00 

2-87 

10*4 

31-2 

**{ 

1852 

66*6 

63*9 

860 

1597 

2467 

2*08 

2*03 

2*87 

11*7 

29*7 

^ 

1856 

54*3 

57*3 

892 

1668 

2460 

1-91 

2*04 

2-66 

10-8 

30-6 

ft< 

1860 

52-6 

60*6 

738 

1469 

2197 

1*92 

2*16 

2-71 

9*1 

33*6 

1859 

52*5 

48*3 

1061 

2175 

3226 

1*96 

2-08 

2*76 

11*0 

31*9 

1851 

45*9 

26*4 

369 

1413 

1772 

2*09 

2*36 

8*09 

10*3 

3»*6 

^Mean  ... 

54*3 

61*1 

828 

1610 

2433 

1-98 

2*08 

2*76 

10*4 

32* 

^1863 

62*6 

74*3 

2587 

8481 

6068 

1*70 

1*66 

3-86 

11-2 

34*4 

1 

1849 

62*3 

75*1 

2141 

2861 

4992 

1-96 

1-67 

3*46 

10*3 

35*6 

1851 

61*9 

64*0 

1966 

8070 

6036 

2-15 

1*81 

8*51 

10*7 

32*6 

1854 

60-5 

61*6 

2211 

8697 

6808 

2-30 

1-72 

3-36 

10*2 

35*8 

•• 

1850 

60*2 

65*7 

1721 

8089 

4810 

2-13 

1*86 

3-63 

10*7 

33*2 

» 

1868 

59*6 

67*6 

1489 

2130 

8569 

2*23 

1*90 

4-05 

10*5 

33*5 

§ 

1848 

58*1 

56*3 

1334 

2367 

8701 

2*42 

1*95 

3-22 

10*8 

30*6 

■ 

1857 

58*0 

76*9 

1816 

2892 

4208 

2-08 

1*63 

4-38 

11*7 

31*6 

2 

Mean  ... 

60*4 

66*2 

1902 

2872 

4774 

2*09 

1*74 

8*68 

10*8 

33*4 

1865 

57*1 

51*2 

1285 

2612 

3797 

2*40 

1*91 

8-57 

10*4 

34*7 

S 

1862 

66*5 

56*2 

1467 

2698 

4050 

1-89 

1*84 

3*64 

10*7 

34*2 

>1 

1852 

55*9 

47-3 

1820 

2787 

4107 

2*48 

1*83 

3*61 

12*7 

28*1 

1 

1856 

66*6 

63*4 

1505 

2818 

4323 

2*23 

1*85 

3-61 

11*4 

31-9 

1 

• 

1861 

55*0 

44*2 

854 

1930 

2784 

2*08 

2*00 

3*47 

10*0 

36*6 

o 

1659 

51*6 

44*2 

1207 

2780 

3937 

2*80 

1*86 

3*64 

11*2 

82-7 

S 

I860 

49*5 

40*9 

906 

2218 

8118 

2-24 

2*12 

3*41 

91 

34*8 

1863 

48-6 

81*8 

642 

2049 

2691 

2*43 

1*98 

3*75 

9*3 

35*9 

ft; 

^Mean  ... 

53-7 

46-7 

1147 

2454 

3601 

2-25 

1-91 

3-66 

10-6 

33*5 

1 

1 
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Table  III. 

Grain- Ash  (pure),  and  amount  of  the  Ash- Constituents  per  1000  Dry  Matter 
Highest  Weight  per  bushel  of  Grain. 


Per  cent,  in  grain  Mb 
(pan). 

Per  1000  of  dry  matter  of  grain. 

Harresto. 

FbosptiOTic 
add. 

Soiphimc 
Add. 

Silica. 

Lime. 

llagnetia. 

Potaah. 

Phosphoric 
acid. 

Solphoric 
acid. 

Silica. 

90-3 

1-61 

0*53 

0*49 

2*03 

6*37 

9*7 

0-29 

0-10 

1849 

40-7 

0-92 

0-66 

0*55 

2*15 

6*25 

9-8 

0*18 

0-13 

1851 

52-0 

0*93 

0*65 

0*48 

2*12 

6-85 

9-7 

0*17 

0-12 

1863 

51*9 

0-75 

0*49 

0*53 

2-28 

6*52 

10-6 

0*15 

0-10 

1858 

32-2 

0-47 

0-50 

0*48 

2*24 

6*34 

10-4 

0*09 

0-10 

1854 

63-3 

0-08 

0-70 

0-52 

2*29 

6*43 

11*1 

0-01 

0*14 

1855 

50-5 

1-42 

0-92 

0*57 

2*27 

6*41 

10-8 

0-29 

0-19 

1850 

,      61-6 

0-Sl 

0-83 

0-50 

2*22 

6*37 

10-8 

0*10 

0*16 

1862 

61-6 

0*83 

0*66 

0-51 

2*20 

6*80 

10*2 

0*16 

0*13 

Mean 

51-4 

1-01 

0*50 

0*54 

2*21 

7*12 

11*1 

0*22 

0-11 

1861 

62-5 

0-46 

0-49 

0*56 

2*32 

5*79 

10-2 

0-09 

0-10 

1857 

54-2 

0-28 

0*76 

0*50 

2*32 

5*80 

10-7 

0*05 

0-15 

1856 

62-7 

0-55 

1*56 

0*48 

2*19 

611 

10-7 

0*11 

0-32 

1848 

54-7 

0*14 

0*99 

0-55 

2-53 

5-38 

10-8 

0-03 

0-20 

1852 

52-6 

0*61 

0*80 

0-50 

2*36 

6*58 

11-1 

0-11 

0*17 

1859 

43-4 

0-87 

1-28 

0-60 

2-18 

7-27 

10-7 

0-19 

0-27 

1860 

47-1 

2-35 

0*93 

0-57 

2*23 

7-79 

10-3 

0-52 

0*20 

1853 

51*8 

0«76 

0*91 

0*54 

2*29 

6*40 

10-7 

0-14 

0-18 

Mean 

1 

61-6 

0-67 

0-59 

0-52 

2*12 

6-28 

10-0 

0-18 

0-12 

1863 

47-7 

1-83 

0-74 

0*59 

1-88 

6*65 

9*0 

0-84 

0-14 

1849 

491 

1-13 

0*72 

O-J^ 

1-97 

6-7.') 

9-5 

0-22 

0-14 

1851 

49-4 

1-86 

0*45 

0*52 

2*04 

6*67 

9*6 

0-31 

0-09 

1854 

49-7 

1-14 

1*11 

0*60 

1*99 

6*65 

10-0 

0-23 

0-23 

1850 

30  •« 

0*66 

0*97 

0-66 

2-12 

6*61 

10-3 

0-13 

0-20 

ISftS 

30-8 

.  0*66 

0-92 

0*53 

2*01 

6*86 

10-3 

0-13 

0-19 

1855 

50-0 

1-28 

0-97 

0-65 

2-08 

6-16 

9-6 

0-25 

0-19 

1857 

49-9 

1-12 

0-81 

0-57 

2*02 

6*56 

9*8 

0-23 

0-15 

Mean 

1      49-6 

1*60 

1*18 

0-51 

2*08 

6-66 

10-1 

0-33 

0-24 

1862 

1      47-5 

1*66 

2*51 

0*59 

2*09 

7*64 

10-4 

0-36 

0-55 

1861 

61-4 

0*79 

1-34 

0-57 

2-07 

6-25 

10-3 

0-16 

0-27 

1848 

61-8 

0*99 

1*31 

0*58 

2*36 

6-01 

10*5 

0-20 

0-27 

18.52 

&2-6 

1-06 

1-00 

O'-W 

2*19 

6-23 

10-7 

0-22 

0*20 

1856 

47-4 

2-21 

2-37 

0-59 

1*98 

7*26 

10-3 

0-48 

0*51 

1860 

30-6 

1-26 

1-06 

0*67 

2*28 

6-64 

10-5 

0-26 

0*22 

1859 

45-6 

2*40 

1*26 

0*73 

2*43 

8*38 

10-8 

0-67 

0-30 

1853 

49-6 

1-fiO 

1*60 

0*58 

2*17 

6*70 

10-4 

0-29 

0-30 

Uean 

I      46-0 

2*87 

0*86 

0-60 

1*75 

5*87 

7*2 

0*37 

0-13 

1863 

43*9 

2-70 

0*86 

0*58 

1-72 

5-93 

7*7 

0-45 

0-14 

1849 

49*6 

1-48 

0-64 

0*64 

1-93 

5-89 

9*0 

0-26 

0-11 

1851 

46-1 

2-23 

0*72 

0*58 

1-74 

6*16 

7-9 

0-38 

0-12 

1854 

49-2 

1*64 

0*60 

0*68 

1*99 

6-18 

9-2 

0-29 

0-11 

18.*^ 

46-7 

2-78 

1*01 

0-77 

1-99 

6*35 

8-9 

0-53 

0-19 

18.'S8 

31-8 

0-78 

1-42 

0*63 

2-11 

5*98 

10-0 

0-15 

0-28 

1B48 

47-0 

'      47-7 

2-12 

1*51 

0*72 

1-90 

5-16 

7-7 

0-34 

0*25 

1857 

2-00 

0*95 

0*64 

1-87 

5*84 

8-3 

0*36 

0*16 
0-18 

Mean 

47-5 

1-58 

0*97 

0-68 

1*97 

6-61 

9-1 

0*30 

1855 

44-3 

2-91 

1*80 

0*65 

1-98 

6*30 

8-2 

0-54 

0-33 

1862 

32-9 

0-61 

1-04 

0*64 

2-33 

5-15 

9-7 

0-11 

0-19 

1852 

30-1 

1-00 

1*11 

0*67 

2-11 

5*88 

9-3 

0-19 

0-20 

18.'^ 

44-6 

2-63 

1*68 

0-69 

2-00 

7*12 

8-9 

0-58 

0-34 

1861 

47-2 

2-86 

1-17 

0-68 

2*09 

6*09 

8-8 

0-44 

0-22 

1859 

43-4 

3*67 

2*60 

0*72 

1-94 

7*38 

9*2 

0-76 

O'M 

1860 

44-7 

46-8 

2-45 

1*82 

0-74 

1-85 

7-09 
C-32 

8-8 

0-49 

0-36 

1853 

2-14 

1-52 

0*68 

2  05 

9*0 

0-39 

0-28 

Mean 
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other  constitnents ;  being,  without  manure,  and  with  ammonium-salts 
alone,  nearly  twice  as  high  on  the  average  of  the  eight  years  of  low 
quality  of  g^ain  as  oyer  the  eight  of  higher  quality.  It  is,  moreover, 
remarkable  that  the  grain  grown  by  farmyard  manure,  which  supplies 
a  large  amount  of  available  silica,  shows  a  smaller  proportion  of  it 
in  its  dry  substance  than  that  g^rown  either  without  manure  or  by 
ammonium-salts  alone. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  higher  proportion  of  silica  in  the 
dry  substance  with  lower  conditions  of  maturation  of  the  produce,  is 
very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  straw  also.  Thus,  with  farmyard 
manure,  the  average  proportion  of  silica  per  1000  dry  substance  of  the 
straw  is  41 '7  over  the  eight  years  of  highest  maturation,  and  over  the 
eight  of  lowest  maturation  44*6  ;  without  manure,  with  the  years  of  best 
ripening,  it  is  42*7,  and  with  those  of  the  worst  ripening  47*5  ;  and 
with  the  ammonium-salts  alone  it  is  32*1  over  the  eight  best,  and  37'3 
over  the  eight  worst  seasons. 

This  result  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  usually  accepted  view 
that  high  quality  and  stiffness  of  straw  depend  on  high  amount 
of  silica.  Pierre  and  Bretschneider  have,  however,  concluded  from 
their  experiments  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  have  ourselves 
long  maintained  a  contrary  view.  In  fact,  high  proportion  of 
silica  means  relatively  low  proportion  of  organic  substance  pro- 
duced. Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  strength  of  straw  depends 
on  favourable  development  of  the  woody  substance;  and  the  more 
this  obtains  the  more  will  the  accumulated  silica  be,  so  to  speak, 
diluted — ^in  other  words,  show  a  lower  proportion  to  the  organic 
substance.  Further  evidence  will  be  adduced  on  this  point  as  we 
proceed.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, where  the  straw- plait  industry  prevails,  the  complaint 
during  the  last  few  seasons  of  bad  harvests  has  been  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the  straw  is  brittle  and  breaks  in  the 
working ;  and  considering  the  character  of  the  seasons  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  associated  with  low  development  of  the  woody 
matter  and  high  proportion  of  silica. 

It  will  be  well  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail  in  reference  to  other 
individual  mineral  constituents;  and  first  as  to  the  proportion  of 
potash  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  in  the  different  seasons. 

With  each  condition  as  to  manuring,  there  is  not  only  a  lower 
average  proportion  of  potash,  but  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
proportion,  in  the  eight  seasons  of  higher,  than  in  the  eight  of  lower 
quality  of  grain.  The  chief  exceptions  to  uniformity  in  the  eight 
years  of  higher  quality  are,  with  farmyard  manure  in  1863,  without 
manure  in  1863  and  1857,  and  with  ammonium-salts  again  in  1863 
and  1857.     In  these  years  the  proportion  of  potash  was,  though  not 
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actaaUj  the  lowest  in  the  16  years,  connderablj  below  the  average. 
The  season  of  1863,  which  shows  a  low  proportion  of  potash  onder 
each  of  the  three  oonditions  as  to  manuring,  was  not  only  the  one 
of  the  greatest  Inxnriance,  as  shown  by  the  yieM  of  total  produoe 
(grain  and  straw),  bat  it  was  the  one  of  highest  produce  of  grain 
throughout  the  40  years  of  the  experiments  1844  to  1883  inclusive, 
both  in  the  experimental  field  and  in  the  country  at  large.  The 
other  season  of  low  pro})ortion  of  potash  in  the  grain,  1857,  was  one 
of  lower  than  average  growth  of  straw ;  but,  owing  to  high  summer 
temperature  and  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain,  the  season  was  very 
favoiirable  for  seed- formation ;  but  with  some  excess  of  rain  about 
harvest  time  the  weight  per  bushel  was  low.  Both  these  seasons  of 
low  proportion  of  potash  were  therefore  seasons  of  high  grain  pro- 
ductiveness, and  the  low  proportion  of  potash  is  due,  not  to  deficiency 
of  potash,  but  to  high  accumulation  of  organic  substance.  In  fact  in 
1863,  the  quantity  of  potash  per  acre  in  the  total  crop,  under  each 
condition  of  manuring,  was  more  than  over  the  average  of  seasons  ; 
and  in  1857  the  quantity  per  acre  in  the  grain  was  more  than  in  the 
grain  on  the  average  of  seasons. 

Very  difierent,  however,  were  the  conditions  of  season,  and  of  crop, 
nnder  which  absolutely  the  lowest  proportion  of  potash  in  the  grain 
thronghout  the  16  years  was  found.  With  each  condition  as  to 
manniing,  the  actually  lowest  proportion  of  potash  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  grain  was  in  1852,  which  jrielded  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  both  grain  and  straw,  lower  than  average  proportion  of 
grain  to  straw,  and  grain  of  very  low  weight  per  bushel.  The  spring 
had  been  dry,  cold,  and  backward,  the  early  summer  rainy  and  cold, 
and  the  seed-forming  and  maturing  period  variable,  with  a  good  deal 
of  hot  weather,  but  some  heavy  storms.  Here  then  the  low  proportion 
of  potash  in  the  grain  (and  it  was  very  low  in  the  straw  also,  even  on 
the  farmyard  manure  plot)  was  due  to  defective  conditions  of  season, 
for  growth,  for  seed-formation,  and  for  maturation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  it  is  with  good  seasons  that  we  have  a 
comparatively  uniform  and  low  proportion  of  potash  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  g^rain,  it  is  with  a  very  bad  season  that  we  have  actually 
the  lowest  proportion ;  and  it  is  again  in  nearly  the  worst  season  of 
onr  whole  series  of  40  years  that  there  is  actually  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  potash  in  the  dry  sabstance.  Thus,  in  1853  we  have,  with 
farmyard  manure  and  without  manure,  the  highest,  and  with 
ammonium-salts  alone,  very  high  proportion  of  potash  in  the  grain, 
with  at  the  same  time  the  lowest  amount  of  produce,  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  grain  to  straw,  and  the  lowest  weight  per  bushel  of  grain 
throughout  the  16  years.  The  conditions  of  growth  were  that,  owing 
to  (in  extremely  wet  autumn  and  winter,  the  seed  could  not  be  sown 
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nntil  the  spring  ;  the  spring  was  unseasonably  cold  and  wet,  and  the 
snmmer  colder  than  the  average,  and  very  wet.  The  high  proportion 
of  potash  was  thns  due  to  defective  accumulation  of  organic  substance 
under  the  influence  of  unfavourable  climatic  conditions. 

These  details  as  to  the  proportion  of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  grain  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  greater  influence  of 
season  than  of  manuring  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain. 
With  favourable  seasons  there  is  comparatively  little  variation ;  but 
with  unfavourable  seasons  there  is  very  great  variation,  sometimes 
much  lower,  but  sometimes  much  higher,  and  on  the  average  higher 
proportions  of  potash  than  in  favourable  seasons.  Nor  is  there  evi- 
dence that  there  is,  comparing  one  season  with  another,  high  propor- 
tion of  either  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda,  with  low  proportion  of  potash, 
or  vice  versd.  Comparing  the  average  i*esu]t8  of  one  plot  with  those 
of  another,  however,  there  is,  with  the  small  produce  without  manure, 
even  a  rather  higher  proportion  of  both  potash  and  lime,  but  lower  of 
magnesia  than  with  farmyard  manure.  With  ammonium-salts  alone, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  great  exhaustion  of  mineral  con- 
stituents having  regard  to  the  amount  of  crop  grovm,  there  is  a 
distinctly  lower  average  proportion  of  both  potash  and  magnesia,  and 
a  rather  high  proportion  of  lime.  The  conclusion  is,  that  with  normal 
maturation  there  is  nearly  uniform  composition,  and  that  the  devia- 
tions from  normal  mineral  composition  are  associated  with  deviations 
from  normal  development  of  the  organic  substance. 

It  will  be  well  to  call  attention,  though  more  briefly,  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  character  of  the  produce  and  t^e  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid  it  contains.     As  with  potash,  so  also  with  phosphoric 
acid,  there  is  with  each  of  the  three  conditions  as  to  manuring,  a 
lower  average  proportion  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  over  the 
eight  better,  than  over  the  eight  worse  seasons*;  and  the  proportion  is 
genei*ally  the  lowest  in  the  individual  seasons  of   high   quality  of 
grain.      There  is,  however,  with  lower  average  and  lower  individual 
proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  better  seasons,  a  wider  range  of 
variation  than  in  the  seasons  of  lower  quality  of  grain ;  and  also  a 
wider  range  of  variation  than  in  the  case  of  the  potash.     In  the  case 
of  the  farmyard  manure  plot  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  low  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
grain  of  the  better  seasons  are  due  to  deficient  supply.     The  indica- 
tion is  indeed,  as  with  the  potash,  that  the  low  proportion  with  high 
quality  of  grain  is  the  result  of  enhanced  accumulation  of  organic  sub- 
stance, by  which  the  proportion  of  the  mineral  constituents  is  reduced. 
On  this  view,  a  relatively  low  proportion  of  any  one  constituent  may 
be  due  to  its  favourable  action,  and  will  by  no  means  necessarily  imply 
either  deficient  supply,  or  that  it  has  been  without  beneficial  effect. 
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Comparing,  howeyer,  the  resnlta  for  the  three  different  plots  with 
one  another,  the  question  of  supply  or  exhaustion  obviouslj  oomes  in. 
It  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  substance 
of  the  grain  is  lower  without  manure  than  with  farmyard  manure, 
and  much  lower  still  with  ammonium-salts  alone.  Other  evidence 
^ill  be  given  further  on,  showing  that  with  ammonium-salts  alone  there 
was  doubtless  very  abnormal  exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid.  Further, 
there  is  unmistakeable  evidence  of  increase  in  the  proportion  of  snl- 
pharic  acid  with  the  decrease  in  that  of  phosphoric  acid,  though  not 
in  amount  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency. 

The  question  here  arises,  how  far  the  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuric 
add  found  in  the  ash  are  due  to  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  in  the  burning?  The  evidence  at  command  leads  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  the  existing  phosphorus  and  i|ulphur  are  at  any  rate  only 
in  part  so  oxidated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  liable  to  be  expelled  in  the  incineration,  in 
presence  of  acid  phosphates,  or  much  silica,  or  to  be  reduced  by 
charcoal  if  there  be  not  sufficiently  free  access  of  air.  In  the  method 
of  burning  adopted  at  Bothamsted,  there  is  probably  a  minimum 
liabUity  to  loss  from  such  reduction.  As  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  probability  of  loss  of  sulj^urio  acid  (and  chlorine)  by  expul* 
non  in  presence  of  acnd  phosphajbes  or  silica,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  excluding  the  ferric  oxide  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  silica  on  the 
other,  and  calculating  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  tribasic, 
the  grain-ashes  show  nx>re  than  one  and  a  half  time  as  much  acid  as 
base ;  and  eyen  calculating  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whether 
combined  with  alkalis  or  earths,  as  only  bibasic,  there  is  still  an  excess 
of  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  straw-ashes,  calculated  in  the  same 
way,  show  a  considerable  excess  of  base,  even  when  the  whole  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  reckoned  as  tribasic ;  but  they  contain  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  whether 
carbonic  acid  (from  organic  acids  or  carbonates  as  sach),  and 
some  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine,  have  not  been  expelled  in  the 
bnming ;  in  the  case  of  the  grain-ashes,  in  the  presence  of  acid  phos* 
phates,  and  in  that  of  the  straw-ashes,  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of 
Bilica. 

Referring  to  the  control  of  ash^analyses,  Bunsen  maintains  that  by 
treating  the  ash  with  carbonic  acid,  and  subsequent  evaporation,  all 
the  bases  present  are  converted  into  neutral  salts ;  and  that  the 
results  of  the  analysis  can  only  be  considered  satisfactory,  when  the 
BQm  of  the  quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  weights  of  the  indivi- 
dual bases  by  their  equivalent  weights,  is  very  approximately  eqnal  to 
the  sum  of  the  quotients  of  the  amounts  of  the  acids  found,  divide!  by 
their  equivalents.     In  other  words,  acids  and  bases  must  stand  in 
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finch  relation  to  one  another  as  to  form  neutral  salts  withoat  leaving 
any  residue. 

It  seems  difficalt  to  snppose  that  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  wheat- 
grain  and  wheat-stra¥(,  snch  as  those  recorded  in  this  paper,  could  be 
so  proved  to  be  correct.  Thns,  in  the  case  of  the  grain-ashes,  the  basicitj 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  must  be  calcalated  as  may  be  required  to  give 
neutral  salts  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  straw-ashes  as  much  of  the  silica 
as  may  be  required  rnngk  be  brought  in« 

Uofortunately  we  have  not  complete  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the 
separate  mill-products  of  -wheat-grain,  but  in  our  former  paper  (this 
Journal,  1857)  we  gave  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  and  of  total  asb,  in 
some  series  of  sudh  'products,  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
magnesia  in  selected  cases.  Dempv^olf  has,  however,  given  moat  of 
the  constituents  in  a  complete  series  of  mill-products  (Ann.  Ohem, 
Pharm.,  1869,  149,  d^),  and  so  far  as  the  constituents,  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  magnesia,  whi($h  we  also  determined,  are  con- 
cerned, his  results  and  our  own  are  generally  accordant.  Within,  the 
range  of  the  white  flours,  there  is  very  generally  a  slight  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  proceeding  from  the  finer  to  the  coarser. 
There  is  a  more  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
more  branny  products,  'though  it  is  not  quite  so  high  in  the  purest 
bran  as  in  the  products  ziezt  above  it  in  the  series;  the  greatest 
concentration  of  nitrogenous  substances  being  immediately  below  the 
pericarp  itself. 

Referring  to  the  distribution  ef  the  several  ash  constituents,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  according  to  the  data  referred  to,  the  amount  of  potash 
and  of  lime  in  proportion  to  a  given  weight  of  organic  substance 
increases  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  does  that  of  the  nitrogen, 
proceeding  from  the  finer  to  the  coarser  white  flours,  that  of  magnesia 
does  so  in  a  g^reater  degree  still,  and  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  the  potash.  The  proportion  of  all  the  con- 
stituents mentioned  is  very  much  greater  in  the  more  branny  portions. 
Thus,  the  proportion  of  potash  is  about  10  times  as  high  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  bran  as  in  that  of  the  finer  flours ;  the  proportion  of 
lime  is  4  or  5  times  as  high ;  that  of  magnesia  15  to  20  times,  and 
that  of  phosphoric  acid  more  than  10  times  as  high.  Our  own  ex- 
periments showed  about  15  times  as  much  magnesia,  and  about  10 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  bran  as  in 
that  of  the  white  flours.  Again,  experiment-s  of  W.  Mayer  (Ann. 
Chem,  Pharm,j  1857)  showed  about  14  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  dry  substance  of  bran  as  in  that  of  the  finest  flour. 

In  fact  the  more  the  cereal  gi'ain,  which  is  characteristically  a 
starchy  product,  is  perfectly  matured,  the  higher  will  be  the  propor- 
tion of  flour,  as  a  rule  the  lower  will  be  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous 
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BQlwtftnces,  the  lower  that  of  the  bran,  and  the  higher  that  of  starch. 
It  is  obvioas  from  the  facts  quoted  above,  that  the  more  these  charac- 
ters are  developed,  the  lower  should  be  the  proportion  of  the  mineral 
constituents  in  the  total  grain ;  and  the  results  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed have  oonsistently  shown  a  lower  proportion  of  mineral  consti- 
toents  in  the  produce  of  the  seasons  of  favourable  maturation. 

Table  III  (pp.  12 — 13)  also  shows,  as  has  been  referred  to,  a  gene- 
nllj  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  better  matured  grains,  that 
is,  in  those  in  which  more  starch  has  been  accumulated.  In  reference 
to  this  point,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1847  we  took  samples  of  a 
growiug  wheat  crop  at  different  stages  of  its  progress,  commencing 
on  June  21,  and  determined  the  dry  matter,  ash,  and  nitrogen  in  them. 
Calculation  of  the  results  showed  that  whilst  during  little  more  than 
five  weeks  from  June  21,  there  was  comparatively  little  increase  in 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated  over  a  given  area,  more  than 
half  the  total  carbon  of  the  crop  was  accnmulated  during  that  period. 
Consistently  with  this.  Professor  R.  C.  Kedsie,  and  the  late  Professor 
R.  F.  Kedsie  have  recently  shown  by  a  series  of  experiments  in  which 
they  partially  analysed  samples  of  a  wheat  crop  cut  on  21  consecutive 
days,  commencing  June  26,  1879,  that  with  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  kernels  there  was,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages,  a  decrease  in  the 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  cellulose,  and  mineral  matter;  whilst  calcu- 
lated per  acre  at  the  different  periods,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
actual  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up  over  a  given  area  up  to  a  given 
point,  but  a  considerably  greater  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates accumulated  in  the  same  time  over  the  same  area. 

Again,  in  a  very  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  composition  of 
American  wheats,  conducted  by  Mr.  Clifford  Richardson,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  he  finds  a 
generally  low  average  percentage  of  albuminoids  in  American  as  com- 
pared with  European  wheats ;  and  he  concludes  that  this  is  indication 
of  inferiority  of  quality,  in  many  cases  due  to  deficient  supply  of 
nitrogen  by  the  soil.  It  is  more  probably  due  to  enhanced  formation 
of  starch  under  the  influence  of  high  ripening  temperature.  In  our 
former  paper,  we  discussed  the  point  as  far  as  the  data  then  at  com- 
mand permitted,  and  we  concluded  that  high  percentage  of  total 
nitrogenous  substance  was  by  no  means  a  characteristic  of  the  wheats 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  either  by  the  miller  or  the  baker ;  and 
that  so  far  as  both  the  baker  and  the  consumer  are  concerned,  the 
condition  of  the  nitrogenons  matters  is  pf  more  importance  than  their 
total  amount.  Comparing  one  description  of  wheat  with  another,  the 
one  with  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  may  be  the  better, 
provided  the  grain  be  at  the  same  time  fully  ripened,  and  not  too 
homy.    But  when  the  percentage  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  the  grain  is 
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geDerallj  either  too  hard,  or  there  u  deficient  storing  np  of  starch, 
and  an  nnfayoarahle  condition  of  the  nitrogenous  substances.  In 
fact,  comparing  the  grain  grown  from  the  same  description  of  seed, 
bat  on  different  soils,  or  in  different  seasons,  high  percentage  of  total 
nitrogenous  matter  is  almost  invariablj  ooincident  with  inferior 
maturation. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  bearing  of  the  results  relating  to 
the  three  plots,  as  to  the  influence  of  full  supply  or  of  exhaustion  on 
the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain. 

Table  IV  (pp.  22 — ^23)  shows  thd  average  amounts  obtained  fer  acre^ 
of  grain,  straw,  and  total  produce,  also  of  nitrogen,  ash,  and  each 
mineral  constituent  in  them,  over  the  first  eight,  the  second  eight,  and 
the  sixteen  years,  under  each  of  the  three  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

Table  V  (pp.  24 — 25)  shows  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  pure  ash,  and 
each  ash-constituent,  per  1000  d/ry  matter  of  produte  (grain,  straw, 
and  total)  over  the  first  eight,  the  second  eight,  and  the  sixteen  years 
respectively,  for  each  of  the  three  plots. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  first  eight  or  the  second  eight 
seasons  were  on  the  average  the  more  favourable  for  the  crop.  The 
first  eight  included  perhaps  more  fairly  good,  and  one  or  two  very 
good  seasons,  but  two  very  bad  ones ;  whilst  the  second  eight  included 
the  best  season  of  the  sixteen — ^indeed  of  the  forty  up  to  the  present 
time,  some  others  of  more  than  average  favourable  character,  and  only 
one  exceptionally  bad  one.  Under  these  oircumstances,  farmyard 
manure,  with  its  annual  accumulation,  yielded  more  grain,  more 
straw,  and  considerably  more  of  both  nitrogen  and  total  mineral 
matter,  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  eight  years.  Without 
manure,  there  was  almost  identically  the  same  amount  of  grain,  rather 
less  straw,  and  rather  less  both  of  nitrogen  and  of  mineral  matter, 
over  the  second  eight  years.  With  ammonium-salts  alone,  with 
great  relative  deficiency  of  mineral  supply,  there  was  less  com,  less 
straw,  less  mineral  matter,  and  in  a  more  marked  degree  less  nitrogen 
in  the  crops,  over  the  second  eight  years.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  was  this  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  over  the  later  period, 
notwithstanding  a  great  excess  was  annually  supplied  by  manure. 

The  average  quantities  of  total  mineral  constituents  yielded  per 

ncre  per  annum  over  the  sixteen  years,  on  the  three  plots,  were  as 

follows : — 

In  grain, 
lbs. 

By  farmyard  manure    36*3 

Without  manure    16*6 

With  ammonium-salts  alone, .      23'0 

Tiins,  considerably  more  total  mineral  matter  is  taken  up  under  the 


1  straw. 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2011 

237-4 

89-5 

1061 

1192 

142-2 
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influence  of  tlie  ammoninm-salts  than  without  manure,  but  more  than 
twice  as  much  is  taken  up  under  the  influence  of  farmyard  manara  as 
without  manure.  The  last  three  columns  of  Table  IV  show  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  of  every  constituent  taken  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  ammonium-salts,  and  a  still  greater  increase 
(excepting  of  soda)  with  the  farmyard  manure.  The  greatest  prO' 
poriiorutl  increase  of  constituents  taken  up  on  the  ammonium-salts 
plot  is  in  the  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine, 
and  the  least  in  phosphoric  acid.  With  ^urmyard  manure,  by  far  the 
greatest  increase  is  in  the  potash,  which  is  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  without  manure ;  there  is  also  about  twice  as  much 
magnesia,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  soda,  and  silica,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  chlorine. 

Comparing  on  each  plot  the  yield  over  the  second  eight  years  with 
that  over  the  first  eight,  without  manure  the  produce  of  grain  contains 
nearly  identical  amounts  of  each  ash-constituent  over  the  two  periods ; 
but  even  shoMring  a  tendency  to  excess  in  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  silica,  over  the  second  period.  The  result  is,  however,  different 
with  the  straw  and  total  produce ;  both  of  which  show  more  or 
less  deficiency  of  every  constituent  excepting  lime,  which  increases 
considerably,  whilst  ferric  oxide  and  soda  also  show  a  tendenqr  to 
increase.  Deficiency  in  the  straw,  and  with  it  in  the  total  produce, 
that  is,  in  the  amount  taken  up  and  retained  by  the  entire  plant,  or 
rather  crop,  is  indication  of  deficient  source,  notwithstanding  there 
may  be  no  falling  off  in  the  contents  of  the  grain. 

With  farmyard  manure,  with  its  excessive  supply,  there  is  over  the 
second  period  compared  with  the  first,  more  or  less  increase  in  every 
constituent  in  grain,  in  straw,  and  in  total  produce,  with  the  single 
exception  of  sulphuric  add,  which  is  very  slightly  in  relative  defeot  m 
the  straw  and  total  produce  over  the  second  period.  In  the  g^in,  the  ^ 
constituents  in  most  marked  increased  amount  are  the  typical  ones 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid ;  in  the  straw,  they  are  potash  and  silica ; 
and  in  total  produce,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  silica. 

With  ammonium-salts  alone  for  so  many  years  in  succession,  there 
ia,  over  the  second  period,  in  the  g^n,  only  slight  deficiency  of  potash 
and  magnesia,  a  greater  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  tendency  . 
to  increase  in  lime,:  sulphuric  atid,  and  silica.  In  the  straw  and  total 
produce,  howeveir,.  there  is  .more  marked  deficiency  in  every  con- 
stituent excepting  sulj^uric  acid ;  and  it  is  the  most  marked  in  the 
potash,  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  chlorine,  and  the  silica ;  the  chlorine 
especially,  although  it  is  liberally  supplied  in  the  ammonium  chloride. 

That  chlorine,  and  other  constituents  of  possibly  little  other  use  than 
as  carriers,  may  be  taken  up  and  returned  to  the  soil,  especially  under 
certain  conditions  of  weather,  would  seem  not  improbable.    ,  The 
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experiments  of  Anderaon  and  onrselves  witli  beans  show  a  consider^ 
able  rednction  in  the  amonnt-  of  mineral  matter  in  the  crop  of  a  given 
area  dnring  the  last  few  weeks,  bnt  in  the  case  of  this  crop  there  is  a 
(x>nsiderable  fall  of  leaf  at  this  period.  Dr.  Anderson's  results  with 
wheat  do  not  show  such  rednction,  either  of  total  mineral  matter, 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  or  silica.  E.  Wolff's  experiments  with 
potatoes  showed  considerable  redaction  in  the  amoxmts  of  nitrogen, 
total  ash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  sodium,  dnring  the  last 
five  weeks,  bnt  there  was  also  considerable  loss  of  total  dry  substance. 
His  experiments  with  mangel-wurzel,  red  dover,  lucerne,  and  rape- 
showed,  with  immaterial  exceptions,  considerable  gain  of  all  consti- 
tuents  to  the  end  of  the  period  quoted,  when,  howeyer,  such  crop» 
would  not  have  ripened.  In  one  experiment  with  barley,  there  was 
gain  of  every  constituent  to  the  end ;  in  a  second  there  was  gain  in 
all  excepting  potassium  chloride,  and  potash,. both  of  whick. showed  a 
loss  in  the  last  stage ;  and  in  a  third  there  was  considecable  ceduc- 
tion  in  total  ash,  chiefly  in  magnesia,  potassium  chloride,  and  potash. 
In  two  experiments  with  oats,  there  was  gain  in  total  ash,  but  con- 
siderable loss  of  potash.  In  an  experiment  with  wheat,,  though 
there  was  a  gain  in  total  ash,  there  was  a  considerable  redaction  of 
potash.  In  experiments  on  barley,  by  Sch^ven,  there  was  gain 
of  nitrogenous,  non-nitrogenous,  and  total  dry  substance  to  the  end, 
also  gain  of  total  ash,  phosphoric  acid,  soda,  and"  chlorine ;  but  reduc- 
tion in  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia.  In  experiments  with  barley, 
Bret>schfieider  found  gain  in  total  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  total  ash,  and 
most  individual  ash-constituents  to  the  end,  but  during  ripening  a 
slight  rednction  of  potash  and  chlorine  was  indicated.  According  to 
Joulie*s  experiments,  there  is  a  considerable  rednction  in  the  amonnt, 
especially  of  potash,  in  the  total  wheat-plant  dnring  the  seed-forming 
and  ripening  periods.  Marie- Davy  concluded  that  during  the  ripen- 
ing period  plants  expel  superfluous  matters  by  their  roots.  Pierre,  in 
experiments  with  rape,  found  a  reduction  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
and  most  ash-constituents,  excepting  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  later 
stages ;  but  he  notes  that  leaves  had  fallen.  In  his  experiments  with 
wheat,  the  results  were  very  similar.  In  experiments  with  oats,  Arendt 
did  not  find  any  appreciable  reduction  either  in  total  ash,  or  in  ash- 
constituents,  excepting  soda.  In  experiments  with  wheat,  Deh^rain 
found  no  reduction  until  the  crop  was  ripe,  but  a  good  deal  after- 
wards; and  here  the  question  arises  whether  there  was  not  loss 
by  birds,  or  otherwise  than  by  excretion  by  the  plant.  In  his  experi- 
ments with  oats,  the  results  were  irregular,  owing  to  unfavourable 
weather.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  satisfactory  evidence  is 
still  wanting  on  the  point ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  result  will  be 
considerably  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  the  weather. 

Recurring  to  the  results  as  to  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  several  con- 
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BtihieiiiB  0^  gnm  and  sinw)  orer  the  fint  and  second  half  of  the 
sixteen  years,  as  given  in  Table  TV  (pp.  22 — 23),  without  mannie 
there  is  indicated  a  compaimtiTely  small  relatire  exhaustion  of  both 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  with  ammoninm-salts  a  greater 
ezhanstion  of  both. 

Table  Y  (pp.  24 — 25),  which  gives  the  amount  of  each  constitnent 
per  1000  dry  iuhetcmce  of  grain,  straw,  and  totel  produce,  shows  the 
degree  in  which  the  composition  is  affected  by  the  excess  or  deficiency 
•f  supply. 

Taking  the  mean  result  for  the  sixteen  years  in  each  case,  1000  dry 
Bobstance  of  grain  shows  a  rather  higher  proportion  of  nitrogen  with* 
OQt  manure  than  with  iarsoyard  maunre,  and  higher  still  with  ammo- 
niam-salts  alone.  It  shows  almost  identical  amonnts  of  total  mineral 
constitnents  under  the  influence  of  full  supply  of  them  by  farmyard 
manure,  and  of  exhaustion  o€  both  nitrogen  and  mineral  consti- 
tuents without  manure.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  deficiency 
nnder  the  very  abnormal  exhaustion  of  mineral  constituents,  when 
ammonium-salts  alone  are  used  for  so  many  years  in  succession. 
The  dry  substance  of  the  unmamured  grain  contains  a  rather  higher 
proportion  of  potash,  vather  lesa  magnesia,  and  less  phosphoric  acid, 
than  that  grown  by  farmyard  manure.  The  relative  deficiency  in  the 
&ry  substance  of  the  grain  grown  by  ammonium-salts  is  partly  in 
potash,  but  mainly  in  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  only  in  small  part 
compensated  by  an  increased  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  Magnesia  is 
aim)  ia  slight  relative  defect. 

The  composition  of  the  straw,  which  much  more  directly  indicates 
relative  supply  or  exhaustion,  shows  much  wider  variation  under  the 
three  different  conditions  as  to  manuring.  Compared  with  the  straw 
grown  with  fiu-myard  manuf«,  that  grown  without  manure  contains, 
per  1000  dry  substance,  considerably  less  potash,  but  otherwise  there 
is  but  little  difference,  excepting  that  it  contains  notably  less  chlorine 
and  more  silica.  With  ammomum-salts  alone,  there  is  a  still  greater 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  straw, 
partly  compensated  by  more  lime.  There  is  also  considerably  less 
phosphoric  acid,  but  rather  more  sulphuric  acid,  and  there  is  much 
less  silica  than  either  with  fisirmyard  manure  or  without  manure. 

Comparing  the  average  composition  of  the  produce  of  the  second 
eight  years  with  that  of  the  first,  with  farmyard  manure,  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  is  almost  absolutely 
identical  over  the  two  periods.  Without  manure,  again,  it  is  very 
nearly  so,  the  figures  showing,  however,  a  tendency  to  a  rather  lower 
proportion  of  potash  over  the  latter  half  of  the  total  period,  with  at 
the  same  time  slightly  more  magnesia,  and  also  more  phosphoric  acid  ; 
conditions  which  are  indicative  of  less  perfect  maturation,  that  is,  less 
floor  in  proportion  to  bran.     With  ammonium-salts,  the  mineral  com- 
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positioii  of  the  grain,  though  showing,  cx)nLparedwith  thai  of  the  other 
plots,  a  marked  deficiency  in  potash  and  magnesia,  and  especially  in 
phosphoric  acid,  shows  very  little  difference  comparing  the  second  eight 
years  with  the  first.  So  hu  as  the  bases  are  concerned,  the  average 
proportion  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  is  almost  identical  over 
the  two  periods ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  over  the  later  period 
to  decrease  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  with  this  to  increase  in  sulphnrio 
acid  and  in  silica. 

The  composition  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  straw,  which  has  been 
seen  to  vary  considerably  as  between  plot  and  plot,  varies  also  mach 
more  than  does  that  of  the  grain  over  the  two  periods,  but  still  com- 
paratively little.  With  farmyard  manure,  the  chief  difference  is  that 
there  is  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  potash  and  silica,  and  some- 
what less  phosphoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  over  the  second  period, 
differences  probably  due  to  season  and  character  of  growth  depending 
thereon,  rather  than  to  soil  supply  independently  of  these.  Without 
manure,  the  chief  indication  is  a  relative  deficiency  of  potash  and 
magnesia,  partly  compensated  by  more  lime,  also  a  deficiency  of  phos- 
phoric acid  over  the  second  period.  With  ammonium-salts  alone,  the 
most  marked  difference  is  a  relative  deficiency  of  potash  over  the  later 
period. 

Thus,  although  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  much  wider  range  of 
variation  in  the  mineral  composition  of  wheat-grain  according  to  seacaon 
than  according  to  manure,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  nevertheless  an 
obvioas  difference  in  the  average  composition  of  the  grain  xmder  the 
three  very  different  conditions  as  to  manuring ;  but  with  each  there  is 
almost  identical  average  composition  over  the  first  and  second  half 
of  the  period  of  sixteen  years.  The  grain  grown  by  the  ammonium* 
salts  alone  shows  exhaustion  both  of  potash  and  phosphoric  ^acid,  but 
especially  the  latter.  The  condition  of  exhaustion  here  is,  however, 
quite  abnormal,  and  the  results  as  a  whole  point  to  great  uniformity 
in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain  under  varying  conditions  as 
to  manure,  provided  only  that  it  is  perfectly  and  normally  ripened.  It 
will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  lowest  average  proportion  of  nitrogen  is  in 
the  grain  grown  by  farmyard  manure,  notwithstanding  its  liberal 
supply  of  it,  again  indicating  that  the  composition,  and  especially  high 
or  low  percentage  of  nitrogen,  is  much  more  dependent  on  maturation 
than  on  full  or  limited  supply  by  the  soil.  The  next  series  of  results 
will  further  illustrate  the  influence  of  season  and  manuring  on  the 
composition  of  the  wheat  crop  in  selected  seasons,  and  with  a  greater 
variety  of  manuring. 

Second  Series  of  Analyses. 
This  series  includes  the  results  obtained  under  nine  different  con- 
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ditions  as  to  manaring,  each  in  two  nnfavonrable  and  in  two  faronr- 
able  seasons  for  the  crop : — 
The  conditions  as  to  mannrtng  were : — 

Plot  2.  Farmjard  manure,  every  year. 

Plot  3.  Unmanured,  every  year. 

Plot  5a.  Mixed  mineral  man  are,*  alone. 

Plot  7a.  Mixed  mineral  mannre,*  and  ammoniom-salts.t 

Plot  10a.  Ammonium-salts,  alone. 

Plot  11a.  Ammonium-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime.^ 

Plot  12a.  Ammonium  -  salts,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of 
soda.§ 

Plot  13a.  Ammonium  •  salts,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of 
potash.  II 

Plot  14a.  Ammonium-salts,  supeiphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that,  besides  the  conditions  of  manuring  to  which 
the  first  series  of  analyses  relates,  this  series  includes  the  results 
obtained  on  six  other  plots  with  widely  different,  but  strictly  com- 
parable, conditions  of  mineral  or  ash-constituent  supply.  Thus,  we 
have  ammonium -salts  alone ;  the  same  with  superphosphate  ;  the  same 
with  superphosphate  and  soda-salt;  the  same  with  superphosphate 
and  potash-salt;  the  same  with  superphosphate  and  magnesia-salt; 
and  the  same  with  superphosphate,  potash-,  soda-,  and  magnesia-salt. 
The  seasons  selected  were  1852, 1856,  1858,  and  1863. 

1852  was  the  ninth  season  from  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  the  first  of  the  twelve  which  comprise  the  four  to  which 
the  series  of  analyses  now  under  consideration  relates.  The  winter 
had  been  favourable  upon  the  whole ;  but  the  spring  was  dry,  cold, 
and  backward  ;  the  early  summer  was  rainy  and  cold  ;  and  the  matur- 
ing period  variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  hot  weather,  but  some  heavy 
storms.    Without  manure,  the  produce  of  grain  was  the  lowest  that 

*  The  mixed  mineral  manure  was  compoied  per  acre  as  follows  : — 1852-1858, 
inlphate  of  potash  800  lbs.,  sulphate  of  soda  200  lbs.,  sulphate  of  magnesia  100  lbs. ; 
1959  and  since,  sulphate  of  potash  200  lbs.,  sulphate  of  soda  100  lbs.,  sulphate  of 
magnesia  100  lbs. ;  also  superphosphate  of  lime  made  as  described  below. 

t  Ammonium->salts,  in  all  cases  200  lbs.  sulphate,  and  200  lbs.  muriate  of  ammo- 
n.'s  of  oommeroe,  per  acre. 

I  Superphosphate  of  lime  (per  acre),  in  all  casee  made  from  bone-ash  200  lbs., 
tulphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*7)  160  lbs.,  and  water. 

§  Sulphate  <^  soda,  500  lbs.  per  acre  1852-1858;  two-thirds  as  much  1859  and 
tfterwards. 

II  Sulphate  of  potash,  800  lbs.  per  acre  1852-1858 ;  200  lbs.  1859  and  afterwards. 
T  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  420  lbs.  per  acre  1852-1858;  two-thirds  as  much  (280 

Qa.),  1859  and  afterwards. 
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bad  been  obtained  so  far,  and  below  tbe  average  of  tbe  first  20  years. 
Under  tbe  inflaence  of  ammonium-salts,  wbetb^r  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion witb  mineral  manures,  tbe  produce  of  grain  was  very  mncb,  and 
tbat  of  straw  considerably,  below  tbe  average  obtained  by  sacb 
manures.  Finally,  tbe  proportion  of  grain  to  straw,  and  tbe  weigbt 
per  busbel  of  tbe  grain,  were  very  low. 

1856  was  tbe  tbirteentb  season  of  tbe  experiments.  Tbe  winter 
bad  been  mild  upon  tbe  wbole ;  tbe  early  spring  was  dry  and  cold, 
and  tbe  remainder  cold  and  wet,  tbe  early  summer  was  cold  and 
cbangeable,  tben  came  a  sbort  interval  of  fine  and  bot  weatber,  bug- 
ceeded,  about  tbe  ripening  period,  by  very  beavy  rains,  and  prevailing 
low  temperatures.  Tbe  barvest  was  also  wet  and  unfavourable. 
Witb  tbese  conditions  of  season,  tbe  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  was, 
excepting  without  manure,  fully  equal  to,  and  that  of  the  straw 
rather  over,  tbe  average  of  the  12  years  which  comprise  tbe  four  now 
under  consideration.  Tbe  crops  were,  however,  unevenly  and  badly 
ripened,  and  the  proportion  of  grain  to  straw,  and  the  weight  per 
bushel  of  tbe  grain,  were  low.  Tbe  season  was  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  not  unfavourable  to  quantity  of  produce,  but  it  was  unfavour- 
able for  tbe  full  development  and  maturation  of  the  grain. 

1858  was  the  fifteenth  season  from  the  commencement.  During 
the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  there  was,  upon  the  whole,  much  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  rain  ;  though  in  February,  April,  May,  and 
J  uly,  there  were  fair  amounts.  Throughout  the  summer,  the  air  was 
generally  drier  than  usual  for  tbe  period,  and  tbe  temperature  was 
generally  abov«  tbe  average  throughout  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  whilst  June  was  unusually  hot.  Early  in  the  summer,  the 
promise  was  of  great  luxuriance,  but  the  warm  and  dry  weather  of 
June  checked  this  tendency,  and  brought  on  early  maturity;  and  tbe 
harvest  weather  was  favourable.  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of  straw 
was  generally  below  the  average  with  parallel  conditions  as  to 
manuring ;  but  that  of  the  grain  was  generally  above  it,  especially 
witb  high  manuring.  Tbe  proportion  of  grain  to  straw  was  thus  above 
the  average,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain  was  also  above  the 
average. 

1863  was  tbe  twentieth  season  of  the  experiments.  The  winter  and 
early  spring  were  extremely  mild,  the  plant  came  early  forward,  and 
the  rains,  though  sparing  upon  tbe  whole,  came  when  needed,  whilst 
tbe  temperature  of  the  summer,  thongh  seldom  high,  was  (excepting- 
some  night  frosts  in  July)  generally  sufficient,  and  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  was  otherwise  favourable.  The  characters  of  tbe 
season  were  such  as  to  contribute  to  a  lengthened  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted course  of  accumulation ;  and  this,  the  twentieth  wheat  crop 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,  was  not  only  the  best  up  to  tbat  time 
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obtained  in  qaantitj  both  of  grain  and  straw,  but  it  is  the  best 
obtained  during  the  40  years  to  1883,  inclusive.  It  was  also  nearly 
the  best  as  to  quality  of  grain.  This  extraordinary  result  was  due 
to  almost  uncbecked  growth  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  plant 
above  ground,  up  to  the  time  of  harvest,  rather  than  to  any  extra- 
ordinary characteristics  at  any  one  or  more  particular  period. 

Thus,  of  the  four  seasons  selected,  1852  was  very  bad,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  produce ;  1856  gave  fairly  average  quantity 
of  both  grain  and  straw,  but  the  crop  was  unevenly  ripened,  and  the 
weight  per  bushel  was  low  ;  1858  yielded  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
total  produce,  but  a  more  than  average  proportion  and  amount  of 
grain,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  also  above  the  average  ;  lastly, 
1863  was  the  most  productive  seaspn  of  the  forty  of  the  experiments, 
as  to  quantity  both  of  straw  and  of  grain ;  the  weight  per  bushel 
of  grain  was  also  considerably  above  the  average. 

The  analytical  results  (excluding  sand  and  charcoal),  are  g^ven  in 
detail  in  Appendix  Table  X ;  in  Appendix  Table  XI,  the  constituents 
are  calculated  per  1000  dry  substance^  instead  of  per  100  of  ash ;  and  in 
Appendix  Table  XII,  the  quantity  of  each  constituedt  in  the  produce 
per  acre  is  given.  Referring  to  these  Tables  for  the  study  of  the 
details,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  discuss  the  main  bearings  of  the 
results  by  reference  to  a*  series  of  Summary  Tables. 

In  Table  VI  (p.  32),  the  mean  percentage  of  selected  constituents  in 
the  pure  ash  (of  grain  and  straw  respectively),  of  the  nine  differently 
manured  plots  collectively,  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  seasons. 
Thus  the  effects  of  season,  independently  of  manure,  are  shown.  By 
the  side  of  these  results  are  given,  as  before,  the  general  characters  of 
the  produce  of  each  season,  as  indicated  by  the  average  weight  per 
bofihel  of  the  grain  on  the  nine  plots,  the  proportion  of  grain  to  straw, 
the  amount  of  total  produce  (grain  and  straw)  per  acre,  and  finally  the 
mean  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  of  total  mineral  matter  (or  ash)  in 
the  dry  substance. 

It  is  seen  that,  as  indicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed 
grain,  the  quality  of  the  gndn  was  the  lowest  in  the  first,  and  the 
highest  in  the  last  of  the  four  seasons,  rising  from  year  to  year,  taking 
the  seasons  in  their  chronological  order.  The  first  two  years  show 
lower  than  average,  and  the  last  two  higher  than  average  quality. 
The  last  two  also  show  very  much  the  higher  proportion  of  grain  to 
straw,  that  is,  a  very  much  higher  seed-forming  tendency.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  quality  of  produce  is 
concerned  the  last  two  seasons  were  far  superior  to  the  first  two, 
which  were  in  fact  very  bad  seasons;  whilst  the  two  later  seasons  were 
much  better,  and  the  last  of  the  four  one  of  very  high  quality.  As  to 
quantity  of  grain  too,  there  is  an  increase  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
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freason,  the  last  yielding  about  twice  as  much  as  the  first,  and  about 
one  and  half  time  as  much  straw. 

Coincidently  with  these  general  agricultural  characters  of  great 
snperioritj  in  the  produce  of  1863,  there  is  bj  far  the  lowest  average 
percentage  of  both  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  (ash),  in  the  drj  sub- 
sranoe  of  the  grain.  In  the  dry  substance  of  the  straw,  the  percentage 
of  mineral  matter  is  not  specially  low,  but  that  of  the  nitrogen  is 
YBTj  bw,  both  actually  and  relatively.  The  description  of  the  seasons 
already  given  shows  that  the  fairly  good  season  of  1858  was  one  of 
early  but  checked,  and  finally,  limited  luxuriance,  with  high  seed- form- 
ing tendency,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plant ;  whilst  that  of 
1863  was  one  of  very  great  luxuriance  throughout  the  growing  period, 
with  very  high  seed-forming  tendency  supervening.  It  will  after- 
wards be  seen,  indeed,  that  the  total  crop  of  1863  contained  about  one 
and  a  hatf  time  as  much  mineral  matter  per  acre,  and  also  oonsider- 
ablj  more  nitrogen,  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  seasons ;  yet  the 
percentage  of  both  was  much  lower  in  the  grain,  and  that  of  the 
nitrogen  lower  also  in  the  straw,  than  in  the  produce  of  either  of  the 
other  years.  There  is  here  again  evidence  that  with  favourable 
maturation  there  is  low  percentage  of  both  mineral  matter  and 
nitrogen ;  that  is,  favourable  maturation  means  the  greater  accumula- 
tion of  non-nitrogenous  organic  substances — carbohydrates,  and 
especially  starch — the  result  necessarily  being  a  lowering  of  the  pix)- 
portion,  though  not  of  the  actual  amount,  of  both  the  nitrogenous  and 
the  mineral  constituents. 

Turning  to  the  composition  of  the  ash.  Table  YI  (p.  32)  shows  a  con- 
(iderably  higher  percentage  of  potash,  and  a  considerably  lower  per- 
centage of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  ash  of  the  grain  of  the  two  seasons 
of  better  quality.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower  per- 
centages of  magnesia  with  the  higher  percentages  of  potash,  and  to 
higher  percentages  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  lower  percentages  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  by  no  means  in  compensating  degree.  The  straw- 
aahes  also  show  considerably  higher  percentages  of  potash,  low  per- 
centages of  phosphoric  acid,  and  higher  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the 
better  seasons.  But  it  has  before  been  observed  that  the  ash  of  the 
straw,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  does  that  of  the  grain,  contains, 
besides  the  constituents  that  may  be  essential  to  its  own  formations, 
a  variable  amount  of  what  may  be  called  migratory  matters,  the 
quantities  of  which  depend  on  the  one  hand  on  the  (luantiiies  taken 
up  from  the  soil  during  the  periods  of  accumulation,  and  on  the  other 
on  the  characters  of  the  matunng  period,  which  influence  the  amounts 
stored  up  in  the  seed. 

The  variations  in  the  average  percentage  composition  of  the  ash 
itself  in  the  several  seasons,  as  shown  in  Table  YI,  though  instrac- 
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iire,  do  Bot  clearly  indicate  the  variatioas  in  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  produce.  These  are  best  shown  in  Table  VII  (p.  34),  which  giyes, 
besides  the  general  agricaltnral  characters  of  the  produce  as  before, 
the  average  amounts  for  each  season,  of  nitrogen,  of  total  ash,  and  of 
esch  of  the  selected  ash-constituents,  per  1000  dry  matter  of  the  pro^ 
duce,  grain  and  straw  respectively : — 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  much  higher  percentage  of  potash  in  the 
ash  of  the  grain  of  the  two  good  seasons  than  in  that  of  the  two  bad 
ones,  its  proportion  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of  the  best 
season,  1863,  is,  owing  to  its  small  amount  of  total  ash,  little  above 
that  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of  the  two  bad  seasouF,  with 
their  higher  amounts  of  total  ash.  The  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of 
the  other  good  season,  1858,  with  its  less  perfect  ripening,  and  higher 
proportion  of  total  ash,  shows,  however,  a  high  proportion  of  potash 
in  the  dry  substance. 

The  most  striking  difPerence  in  the  average  mineral  composition  of 
the  grain  in  the  four  seasons  is  the  very  much  lower  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  with  this  a  lower  proportion  of  magnesia  also,  in 
the  dry  substance  of  the  best  matured  grain — that  of  1863.  These 
are  characteristics  of  a  less  proportion  of  bran  to  flour — in  other 
words,  of  a  greater  accumulation  of  starch  in  the  ripening.  The 
variation  in  the  mineral  composition  is  thus  coincident  with,  and 
dependent  on,  variation  in  that  of  the  organic  substance  due  to 
season. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  circumstances  affecting  the  compo- 
sition of  the  straw-ash,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  any  detail  the 
differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  several  mineral  constituents  in  the 
dry  sahstance  of  the  straw  in  the  different  seasons.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that,  in  the  better  seasons,  the  amount  of  potash  remaining 
in  the  straw  is  mach  greater,  that  of  phosphoric  acid  is  less,  and 
that  of  sulphuric  acid  greater,  in  proportion  to  a  given  quantity  of 
dry  substance  of  the  straw. 

The  summary  Table  VIII  (p.  36)  shows  the  mean  yield  per  acre  of 
the  produce,  and  of  its  constituents,  on  the  nine  differently  manured 
plots  in  each  of  the  four  seasons : — 

It  is  thus  seen  that  under  identical  conditions  as  to  manuring,  there 
was  about  twice  as  much  grain,  nearly  one  and  a  half  time  as  much 
straw,  and  more  than  one  and  a  half  time  as  much  t.otal  produce,  in 
the  best  as  in  the  worst  of  the  four  seasons.  Of  nitrogen  in  the  total 
prodace,  the  average  amount  per  acre  was  only  38  lbs.  in  1852,  but 
^1  lbs.  in  1863 ;  whilst  of  the  less  total  amount  in  the  crop  in  1852,  a 
considerably  larger  actual  quantity  remained  in  the  straw.  In  fact, 
of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  crop,  in  1852,  38'4  per  cent.,  in  1856,  27*1, 
in  1858,  26*2,  and  in  1863,  only  22'6  per  cent,  remained  in  the  straw. 
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Yet,  with  bj  far  the  largest  amount  accamalated  in  the  grain  in  1863, 
itfl  percentage  in  it  is  much  lower  than  in  either  of  the  other  years. 
There  is  thus,  with  the  best  growing  and  maturing  conditions,  the 
largest  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  plant,  the  largest  amount 
accamulated  in  the  grain,  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  it  in  the  grain. 

Again,  under  equal  conditions  as  to  supply  bj  manare,  one  and  a 
third  time  as  much  of  total  mineral,  or  ash-constituents,  is  stored  up 
in  the  total  crop  in  the  season  of  highest  luxuriance  and  highest  matura- 
tion, as  in  either  of  the  others ;  whilst  the  percentage  of  ash  in  the 
diy  substance  of  the  grain  is  lower  than  in  either  of  the  other  years. 
There  is  also  more  of  each  of  the  mineral  constituents  enumerated 
(excepting  silica),  taken  up,  with  the  same  supply  by  manure,  in  the 
two  better  than  in  the  two  worse  seasons ;  and  comparing  the  best 
season  with  the  worst  there  is  about  one  and  a  half  time  as  much 
lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  about  twice  as  much  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid,  taken  up  in  the  season  of  most  favourable  growth 
and  maturation.  Yet,  as  Table  YII  (p.  34)  shows,  the  proportion  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  was  lower,  and  that  of  the  potash 
nearly  as  low,  in  the  grain  of  the  large  and  well-matured  produce. 

In  these  facts  as  to  the  nitrogen  and  the  ash-constituents,  there  is 
again  striking  evidence  of  the  much  greater  influence  of  season  than 
of  manuring  on  the  composition  of  a  ripened  plant,  and  especially  of 
its  final  product — the  seed.  The  extent,  and  the  limits,  of  the  effects  of 
manure,  or  of  exhaustion,  on  the  composition  of  wheat-g^in  and  wheat- 
straw  will  be  more  clearly  brought  to  view  in  the  next  illustrations. 

In  the  first  place,  Table  IX  (p.  38)  shows  a  not  very  wide  range  of 
difference  in  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain  grown  under  sach 
very  wide  difPerences  as  to  manure,  but  all  under  equal  season  infla- 
ences.  Still  the  differences,  such  as  they  are,  are  not  without  their 
significance.  Without  manure  (Plot  3),  with  sluggish  growth  and 
ripening,  and  with  ammonium-salts  alone  (Plot  10a),  that  is,  with 
great  mineral  exhaustion,  the  weight  per  bushel  is  low ;  it  is  also  low 
on  Plot  11a,  where,  besides  the  ammonium-salts,  there  is  superphos- 
phate, but  neither  potash,  soda,  nor  magnesia  supplied.  With  farm- 
yard manure  (Plot  2)  it  is  high.  In  the  other  cases — with  mixed 
mineral  manure  (Plot  5a),  the  same  and  ammonium-salts  (Plot  7a), 
ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and  soda  (Plot  12a),  ammonium- 
salts,  superphosphate,  and  potash  (Plot  13a),  and  ammonium-salts, 
Bnperphosphate,  and  magnesia  (Plot  14a) — it  is  fairly  uniform. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  is 
&irlj  uniform,  excepting  that  on  Plot  5a,  with  mineral  manure  alone 
ftiid  great  nitrogen  exhaustion,  it  is  low;  and  on  Plot  10a,  with 
ammonium-salts  alone,  and  therefore  great  relative  excess  of  nitrogen 
and  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents  supplied,  it  is  high. 
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• 

The  peroentage  of  total  mineral  matter  (pure  ash),  is  also  fairly 
uniform,  excepting  that  with  farmyard  manure  (2),  with  purely 
mineral  manure  (5a),  and  without  manure  (3),  it  is  somewhat  high  ; 
and  with  ammonium-salts  alone  (10a),  where  there  is  very  abnormal 
mineral  exhaustion,  it  is  very  low. 

A  glance  at  the  colamns  showing  the  mean  percentage  of  the  chief 
constitaents  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  shows  a  very  marked  uniformity 
under  the  nine  very  characteristically  different  conditions  ad  to  actuaJ 
and  relative  mineral  supply.  In  the  potash  column,  for  example,  the 
only  exceptions  to  this  general  uniformity  are  that  with  farmyard 
mannre  (2),  and  with  ammonium-salts  and  superphosphate,  but  with- 
out either  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia  applied  (11a),  the  mean  per- 
centage is  low.  In  the  case  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  the 
result  is  obviously  due  to  the  characters  of  the  growth  and  matura- 
tion, and  not  to  deficient  supply,  as  confirmed  by  the  compara- 
tively high  percentage  of  potash  in  the  straw-ash.  In  the  case  of 
11a,  there  is  doubtless  great  potash  exhaustion,  and  accordingly  the 
straw-ash  also  shows  a  very  low  percentage  of  potash;  indeed  a 
much  lower  percentage  than  on  any  other  plot. 

In  the  phosphoric  acid  column  again  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  great 
uniformity.  The  exceptions  are,  that  with  farmyard  manure  (2)>  the 
percentage  is  very  high;  and  with  ammonium-salts  alone^(10a)i  where 
there  is  very  abnormal  exhaustion,  it  is  very  low ;  and'  consistently 
with  this,  the  percentage  in  the  straw-ash  is  also  low.  Wtth  this  low 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  both  the  grain  and  the  straw 
of  Plot  10a,  there  is,  in  both  the  grain-ash  and  the  straw-ailh  of  this 
plot,  the  highest  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  influence  of  supply,  or  exhaustion,  on  the  amount  of  produce,  on 
the  amount  of  the  different  constituents  taken  up  by  the  plant,  on  the 
distribution  of  the  constituents  in  the  grain  and  straw  respoctirely, 
and  on  the  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  grain  and  straw,  will 
be  further  illustrated  in  Tables  X  and  XI  (pp.  40—42).  It  will  be 
convenient  first  to  consider  the  variations  in  the  amounts  of  produce, 
and  in  the  amounts  and  distribution  of  the  various  constituents  taken 
op  over  a  given  area,  and  afterwards  the  composition  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance produced. 

In  reference  to  the  results  given  in  Table  X  (pp.  40—41),  it  is 
first  to  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  produce,  both  grain  and  straw, 
yielded  per  acre,  varied  exceedingly  under  the  very  different  con- 
ditions as  to  manuring.  Without  manure  (3),  the  produce  was  very 
small;  with  a  full  mineral  manure,  but  no  nitrogen  supplied  (5a),  it 
^as  but  little  higher.  Then,  taking  the  series  with  a  given  amount 
of  ammonium-salts  annually  applied,  there  is  in  every  case  much 
more  produce,  and  much  more  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  taken  up. 
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than  with  tbe  mineral  manure  alone.  In  fact,  there  is  considerably 
more  than  twice  as  much  produce,  both  grain  and  straw,  grown  under 
the  inflnence  of  ammonium-salts  and  the  mixed  mineral  manure  {7a), 
as  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone  (5a)  ;  and  there  is  one  and 
a  half  time  as  much  with  ammonium-salts  and  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  (7a),  as  with  ammonium-salts  alone  (10a). 

Comparing  the  different  members  of  the  ammonium-salt  series  one 
with  another,  where  the  ammonium- salts  are  used  alone  (10a),  the  pro- 
dooe  is  much  the  lowest  in  amount ;  with  superphosphate  added  there 
is  more ;  with  superphosphate  and  either  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia, 
there  is  more  still,  but  almost  identical  amounts  in  the  three  eases ; 
lastly,  with  superphosphate  and  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia  together, 
there  is  the  highest  produce  among  the  series. 

That  there  was  so  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  produce 
un  the  three  plots,  one  with  soda^  one  with  potash,  and  one  with 
magnesia,  is  explained  by  the  fact  already  recorded,  that  the 
plots  which  received  soda,  or  magnesia,  but  no  potash,  in  1852, 
and  each  year  since,  had,  before  that  time,  received  potash,  the 
effects  of  the  residue  of  which  were  very  marked  for  mauy 
years,  and  have  only  in  recent  years  obviously  declined.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  it  may  be  stated  that  Hermann  von  Liebig, 
liaying  expressed  a  wish  to  examine  some  of  the  Bothamsted  experi- 
mental soils,  samples  from  some  of  the  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat 
lield,  which  had  been  collected  in  October,  1865,  that  is,  after  the 
removal  of  the  twenty-second  crop  from  the  commencement,  and  the 
fonrteenth  since  the  application  of  the  same  manures  year  after  year 
on  the  same  plots,  were  sent  to  him  accordingly.  He  determined  in 
tiiem  the  constituents  soluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  add.  The  results  showed  a 
considerable  accumulation  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  where 
they  had  been  applied  in  excess ;  and  in  each  case  the  accumulation 
was  chiefly  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth.  Again,  Dr.  Yoelcker's 
analyses  of  the  drainage- waters  from  the  same  field  showed  compara- 
tively little  loss  of  either  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  by  drainage. 

With  the  very  great  differences  in  the  amounts  of  produce  grown 
according  to  the  manure  supplied,  the  Table  (X)  shows,  in  the  main, 
corresponding  differences  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  total  mineral 
matter,  and  individual  ash-constituents,  taken  up.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  attention  must  chiefly  be  confined  to  the  variations  in  the 
amonnts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  produce  of  the  different 
plots. 

Of  potash,  about  three  times  as  much  was  contained  in  the  farmyard 
manure  crop  as  in  the  unmanured  one ;  and  there  was  more  than 
^hiee  times  as  much  in  the  crops  grown  with  ammonium-salts  and 
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artificial  mineral  manure  containing  potash|  as  witbont  manune.  The 
quantities  of  potash  in  the  produce  in  the  other  cases  when  ammonia 
was  applied  have  an  obvious  connection  with  the  supply  of  it.  Of 
the  total  potash  in  the  crops,  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  is 
accumulated  in  the  grain,  excepting  in  the  case  of  Plot  11a,  where 
there  is  great  exhaustion  of  potash,  but  otherwise  conditions  favourable 
for  seed-formation,  and  here  the  proportion  of  the  total  potash  taken 
up  which  is  accumulated  in  the  grain  is  greater,  and  the  amount 
remaining  in  the  straw  is  proportionally  less.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  so  remaining  is  the  greatest  where  the  supply  is  the 
most  liberal  (2,  13a,  and  7a), 

Of  phosphoric  acid,  there  is  only  about  twice  as  much  in  the  highly 
artificial  manured  as  in  the  unmanured  produce.  But  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  than  in  the  case  of  the  potash  is  accumulated 
in  the  grain.  In  fact,  whOst  only  about  one-fourth  or  one- third  of 
the  total  potash  of  the  crop  is  accumulated  in  the  grain,  about  three- 
fourths,  or  even  more,  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  of  the  crop  is 
stored  in  the  grain. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  that  only  a  very  small  proportion 
(about  one-tenth)  of  the  total  lime  of  the  crop  is  found  in  the  seed. 
Of  the  total  magnesia  generally  more  than  one-half,  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  a  very  small  proportion,  of  the  chlorine  scarcely  a  trace,  and  of 
the  silica  the  smallest  proportion  of  all,  is  found  in  the  grain-ash. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  foregoing  facts  as  to  the  very  variable  amounts 
of  the  different  ash-constituents  taken  up  under  the  very  different 
conditions  as  to  manuring,  and  as  to  the  very  different  distribution  of 
the  several  constituents  in  the  grain  and  straw  respectively,  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  in  what  proportion  they  exist  to  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  grain  and  straw  produced,  and  what  is  the  range  of 
variation  in  this  proportion  according  to  the  condition  of  supply  or 
exhaustion  on  the  different  plots.  These  points  are  illustrated  in 
Table  XI  (p.  42). 

The  general  uniformity  in  the  amounts  of  total  ash,  nitrogen,  and 
each  ash-constituent,  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  dry  substance  of  the 
g^in  grown  under  such  very  varying  conditions  as  to  supply,  and 
with  such  very  varying  actual  amounts  taken  up  by  the  plant,  is  very 
striking.  The  exceptions  to  uniformity  are  so  obviously  coincident 
with  abnormal  exhaustion,  or  with  irregularity  in  maturation,  that 
the  evidence  is  even  the  stronger  that  with  equal  maturation — that  is 
with  uniformity  in  organic  composition — there  would  be  uniformity  in 
mineral  composition  also.  Further,  the  wide  differences  in  the 
amounts  of  the  different  ash-constituents  per  1000  dry  matter  of  the 
straw  show  in  what  variable  degrees  the  constituents  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  general  stores  of  the  plant,  to  provide  the  necessary 
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qnantities  for  the  all  but  uniform  requirements,  for  formation  or 
reserve,  of  a  given  weight  of  the  final  product  of  the  plant — ^the  seed. 

Referring  to  some  of  the  exceptions  to  uniformity  in  mineral  com- 
position of  the  grain  a  little  more  in  detail,  it  is  seen  that  the  lowest 
proportion  of  potash  is  in  the  grain  of  Plot  10a  with  ammonium-salts 
alone,  and  Plot  11a  with  ammonium-saltM  and  superphosphate  (without 
potash).  In  these  cases,  there  was  very  abnormal  exhaustion  of 
potash;  and  condstentlj  with  this  the  proportion  jof  potash  in  the 
straw  is  also  very  low.  It  may  be  noted  that  with  the  lower  propor- 
tion of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  in  these  oases,  there  is  a 
somewhat  higher  proportion  of  lime  in  both  grain  and  straw. 
Again,  the  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of  potash  in  the  dry  matter  of 
the  grain,  with  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and  soda  (with 
residue  of  potash  12a),  with  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and 
potash  (13a),  with  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and  magnesia 
(with  residue  of  potash  14a),  with  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate, 
soda,  potash,  and  magnesia  (7a),  and  with  farmyard  manure  (2),  is 
very  marked;  whilst  the  differences  in  the  amounts  in  the  cor- 
responding straws  are  not  only  very  considerable,  bat  have  a  very 
obvious  connection  with  the  supply  by  manure. 

The  most  prominent  exceptions  to  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  is  in  the  case  of 
Plot  10a,  vnth  ammonium-salts  alone.  Here  there  is  very  abnormal 
exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  proportion  in  the  dry  substance  pf 
the  grain  is  rery  low,  and  it  is  also  the  lowest  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  straw.  With  the  lower  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry 
SQbstance  of  the  grain  in  this  case,  there  is  the  highest  proportion  of 
snlphnric  acid,  but  the  excess  is  not  at  all  in  equivalent  amount. 

Thns  far  it  has  been  sought  to  elicit  the  teachings  of  this  second 
leries  of  wheat  grain  and  straw-ash  analyses,  by  reference  to  two 
sets  of  summary  tables ;  one  showing  the  mean  results  of  the  nine 
plots,  for  each  of  the  four  years,  and  the  other  the  mean  results  over 
the  four  years,  for  each  of  the  nine  differently  manured  plots  sepa- 
rately. It  will  be  well  now  to  direct  attention  briefly  to  the  results 
as  given  in  more  detail  in  the  Appendix  Tables,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  such  examination  leads  to  accordant  con- 
clusions, or  brings  to  view  points  of  interest  or  importance  that  would 
otherwise  be  overlooked. 

The  Appendix  Table  X  shows,  for  each  of  the  nine  plots  separately, 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  (of  grain  and  straw)  in  each  of 
the  four  years ;  the  first  two  of  which  were  unfavourable,  and  the 
^  two  favourable  for  the  crop,  especially  the  last  of  the  four.  The 
four  seasons  were,  the  first,  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth,  of  a  series  of 
12  years.     It  should  be  further  observed,  that  after  the  third  of  the 
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four  selected  years,  the  supply  of  potash  on  the  three  plots  annually 
receiving  it  (5a,  18a,  and  7a)  was  rednced  to  two-thirds  the  previons 
amount. 

On  examination  of  the  table,  it  is  seen  that  with  every  condition  as 
to  maDuring  without  exception,  whether  inyolving  an  ezcessive 
supply  or  an  exhaustion  of  potash,  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the 
grain-ash  is  higher  in  the  two  later  and  better  seasons,  than  in  the 
two  earlier  but  inferior  ones.  In  the  straw-ashes  again  there  is,  with 
very  difEerent  actual  percentages  in  the  case  of  the  dilEerent  plots, 
uniformly  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ash  from  the 
first  to  the  third  of  the  four  years,  and  with  one  exception  some 
decline  in  the  fourth  year.  The  exception  is  on  Plot  7a,  where, 
besides  ammonium-salts  and  superphosphate,  there  is  annually  applied 
a  considerable  excess  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  salts ;  but  where, 
as  above  stated,  the  amount  of  potash  supplied  had  then  been  rednced 
for  several  years,  notwithstanding  which  the  percentage  of  potash  in 
the  straw-ash  is  increased.  The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  potasli 
in  the  straw-ash  in  the  fourth  and  best  year  of  the  series  in  the  other 
cases,  is  doubtless  in  grreat  measure  explained  by  the  fact,  to  which 
attention  has  already  been  called,  namely,  that  owing  to  favourable 
seed-forming  and  maturing  conditions  supervening  on  great  luxu- 
riance, and  therefore  great  accumulation  by  the  plant,  its  stores  were 
very  largely  drawn  upon  in  the  production  of  a  very  unusually  large 
amount  of  grain. 

The  details  further  show  that  with  the  uniform  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  potash  in  the  grain-ash  in  the  two  later  and  better  seasons, 
there  is  at  any  rate  a  distinct  tendency  to  a  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  magnesia ;  but  not  in  compensating  degree. 

Almost  equally  as  marked  as  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
potash  in  the  grain-ash,  in  the  later  and  better  years,  is  the  decline 
in  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  those  years.  And  as  the 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ash  was  manifest  in  the 
better  years  even  under  conditions  of  exhaustion  of  it,  so  here  the 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain-ash  in  the 
better  years  occurs  even  where  there  was  a  liberal  annual  application 
of  it  by  manure.  The  greatest  decline  is,  however,  on  Plot  10a, 
manured  annually  with  ammonium-salts  alone,  and  where,  therefore, 
there  is  very  abnormal  exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid.  Again,  with  the 
general  decline  in  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain- 
ash  in  the  later  and  better  years,  there  is  also  a  general  decline  in  its 
percentage  in  the  straw-ash  in  those  years,  and  especially  in  the  last 
and  best  year,  even  where  the  supply  by  manure  was  liberal. 

With  the  general  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
both  the  grain  and  the  straw-ashes  in  the  later  years,  there  is  also  a 
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Terj  general,  but  not  nniform  increase  in  the  percentage  of  salphnric 
acid.  This  increase  in  the  percentage  of  snlphnrio  acid  in  the  later 
jears  is,  howeyer,  more  marked  in  the  straw  than  in  the  grain-ashes. 
Of  chlorine,  whether  the  grain  itself  contained  it  in  anj  quantity  or 
not,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  the  grain-ashes.  Bnt  in  the  straw- 
ashes,  the  percentage  is  uniformly  higher,  and  sometimes  very  mach 
higher,  in  the  later  and  better  years.  In  fact,  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  straw-ashes  is  more  marked  than  is  that 
of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  sulphuric  acid  (or  its  sulphur) 
there  is  no  evidence  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  chlorine  is  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  the  ripened  grain;  but  the  question  obviously 
sni^gests  itself,  how  far  the  small  but  variable  amounts  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  chlorine,  in  the  g^nin-ashes,  have 
a  physiological  significance ;  or  whether  they  are  not  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  the  incineration  in  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid  with  less  than  three  of  fixed  base.  Again, 
there  is  the  question  how  far  the  larger  and  variable  amounts  of  both 
8alphuric  acid  and  chlorine  in  the  straw-ashes,  in  a  sense  compensate 
the  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  or  how  &r,  having  been  taken  up 
hj  the  plant,  or  the  sulphuric  acid  partly  due  to  oxidation  of  sulphur 
in  the  burning,  they  remain  in  the  ash,  containing  as  it  does  so  little 
phosphoric  acid  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  bases  present,  though  at  the 
Aame  time  so  much  silica.  There  is  in  fact  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  both  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  in  the  straw-ashes,  notwithstanding 
the  large  amount  of  silica  they  contain ;  bnt  it  is  at  the  same  time  to 
be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  the  relatively  high  percentages  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  chlorine  are  in  years  when  the  percentage  of  silica  is  relatively 
low. 

The  inflaence  of  the  variations  in  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
ashes  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  produce  in 
tbe  different  seasons,  is  beat  studied  in  the  Appendix  Table  XI,  in 
which  is  shown  the  amount  of  each  constituent  per  1000  of  dry 
matter,  grain  and  straw  resp)ectively,  in  each  of  the  four  seasons, 
onder  each  of  the  nine  different  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

In  discussing  the  first  series  of  ash-analyses,  which  related  to  the 
pTodnce  of  three  very  differently  manured  plots,  in  sixteen  consecutive 
reasons,  it  was  seen  how  small  was  the  variation  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  the  grain  due  to  manuring,  compared  with  that  due  to 
season,  that  is,  to  differences  in  the  conditions  of  seed -formation  and 
maturation.  Again,  the  consideration  of  the  mean  results  of  the 
nine  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  in  each  of  the  four  years 
(Table  VII,  p.  34),  and  of  the  mean  results  over  the  four  years, 
for  each  of  the  nine  differently  manured  plots  (Table  X,  pp.  40—41), 
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showed  (10a  excepted)   more  Tariatdon  in  the  composition  of   the 
grain  according  to  season  than  according  to  manure. 

Quite  consistently,  the  details  given  in  Appendix  Table  XI,  show, 
under  each  of  the  nine  conditions  as  to  manuring,  a  notable  difference 
in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain  grown  in  the  four  different 
seasons,  with  their  very  different  seed-forming  and  maturing  con- 
ditions, and  the  very  different  characters  of  the  grain  accordingly. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  different  proportions  of  total  ash  under  these 
circumstances,  and  to  the  generally  relatively  small  amount  in  the 
grain  of  1863,  the  differences  in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  dry 
substance  of  the  grain  in  the  different  years  are  by  no  means  so  great 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  the  more  marked  differences  in  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  ash  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  of 
potash  per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain  is,  with  every  condition  as 
to  manuring  without  exception,  higher  in  the  favourable  season  1868, 
and  almost  without  exception  in  the  extraordinarily  favourable  season 
1863,  than  in  the  two  unfavourable  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  per  1000  dry  matter,  is  in  1858  almost 
without  exception,  and  in  1863  without  exception,  lower  than  in  the 
two  unfavourable  seasons.  In  the  season  of  18G3,  with  both  very 
large  quantity  and  very  high  quality  of  grain,  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  indeed  very  low ;  and  the  potash  is  much  lower  than  in 
1858,  owing,  doubtless,  as  before  explained,  to  the  very  favourable 
seed-forming  and  maturing  tendency,  and  the  consequent  great  develop- 
ment of  organic  substance  (chiefly  starch)  in  relation  to  the  mineral 
matter  stored  up  in  the  grain. 

Thus,  the  results  of  Series  1,  with  three  very  different  conditions  as  to 
manuring,  each  over  sixteen  consecutive  seasons,  and  those  of  Series  2, 
relating  to  nine  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  each  in  four  very 
different  seasons,  consistently  show  that,  under  otherwise  equal  circum- 
stances, the  mineral  composition  of  wheat-grain,  excepting  in  cases  of 
very  abnormal  exhaustion,  is  very  little  affected  by  different  condi- 
tions as  to  manuring,  provided  only  that  the  grain  is  well  and  normally 
ripened.  Again,  the  results  consistently  show  that  the  composition 
may  vary  very  greatly  with  variations  of  season,  that  is  with  variations 
in  the  conditions  of  seed-formation  and  maturation,  upon  which 
the  organic  composition  of  the  grain  depends.  In  other  words,  dif- 
ferences in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ripened  grain  are  associated 
with  differences  in  its  organic  composition. 

Third  Series  of  Analyses, 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  first  and  second  series  of  ash- 
analyses,  some  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  supply,  or  exhaustioni  liave 
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been  giren.  But  as  the  first  series,  though  relating  to  the  prodaoe  of 
sixteen  consecative  seasons,  included  the  results  for  only  three  differ- 
ent conditions  of  manuring,  and  as  the  second  series,  thoagh  relating 
to  nine  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  included  results  for  only 
four,  and  those  not  consecative  seasons,  the  evidence  afforded  was  in 
either  case  somewhat  limited.  The  third  series,  now  to  be  discussed, 
was  arranged  with  more  special  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
effects  of  continuous  liberal  supply,  or  of  exhaustion,  of  constituents, 
both  on  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of  the  produce. 

This  third  series  of  ash-analyses  relates  to  the  produce  obtained 
over  a  period  of  twenty  consecutive  years,  1852 — 1871  inclusive,  on 
ten  differently  manured  plots,  in  the  experimental  wheat  field  which 
lias  now  grown  the  crop  every  year,  commencing  1844,  up  to  the 
present  time.  Most  of  the  plots  in  the  field  consist  of  two  lands, 
designated  a  and  h  respectively.  Prior  to  1852,  but  especially  for  the 
crops  of  1846  and  1848,  the  a  and  the  h  portions  were  manured  some- 
what differently,  but  from  1852  to  1863  inclusive  they  were  manured 
alike.  It  will  be  observed  (see  p.  29)  that  in  seven  out  of  the  nine  con- 
ditions of  manuring  to  which  the  second  series  of  analyses  relates, 
the  produce  was  from  the  a  portions  of  the  plots ;  the  remaining  two 
not  being  divided  plots.  Of  the  ten  plots,  the  results  relating  to  which 
are  now  to  be  considered,  nine  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  to 
which  Series  2  relates.  Two  (2  and  3)  are  in  fact  absolutely  the  same, 
and  the  other  seven  are  the  duplicate  or  b  portions  of  the  plots  which, 
daring  the  whole  of  the  twenty  years  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, were  manured  precisely  as  described  for  the  a  portions  at 
p.  29. 

The  tenth  plot  now  incladed  is  10&,  which  also  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  was  manured  precisely  as  10a,  that  is,  it  receives 
ammoniam-salts  alone,  and  in  the  same  qoantities  every  year.  Prior 
to  1852,  however,  106  was  once  (in  1846)  unmanured  when  10a 
received  ammonium-salts;  once  (1848)  106  received  a  mineral  manure 
comprising  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  as 
well  as  ammonium-salts,  when  10a  received  ammoniam-salts  alone; 
aad  once  (1850)  10b  received  the  same  mineral  manure  alone,  when 
10a  received  ammonium-salts  alone.  Thus,  during  the  years  prior  to 
the  period  now  in  question,  Plot  106  twice  received  no  ammonium- 
aalts  when  they  were  supplied  to  Plot  10a,  and  twice  received 
mineral  manure  when  10a  did  not.  It  is  of  much  interest,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  difference  of  result  companng 
the  one  plot  with  the  other,  due,  on  the  one  hand  to  less  mineral 
ezhanstion  on  106,  owing  to  less  ammonia  having  been  previously 
tpplied,  and  on  the  other  to  mineral  manure  having  been  twice 
directly  applied ;  whether  in  fact  any  residue  of  the  mineral  manure 
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twice  previoiLslj  applied  remained  in  the  soil,  and  in  a  condition 
available  for  sncceeding  crops. 

Referring  to  the  footnote  at  page  29,  for  details  as  to  quantities,  &c., 
the  general  description  of  the  manuring  of  the  ten  plots  is  given  on 
the  left  hand  of  Table  XIII,  page  52.  The  farmyard  manure  plot,  and 
the  unmanured  plot,  have  respectively  been  under  the  same  treatment 
every  year,  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  in  184S--4, 
and  each  of  the  other  plots  from  1851-2. 

From  the  produce  of  each  of  the  ten  plots,  ashes  were  prepared 
representing  the  grain  and  the  straw  separately,  of  the  ten  years 
1852-1861,  and  again  of  the  ten  years  1862-1871.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  similar  results  are  not  available  for  a  third  period  of  ten 
years,  to  1881  inclusive.  The  plan  adopted  was  to  take,  for  each  of 
the  ten  years,  an  amount  of  grain  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
produce,  mix  the  whole,  and  prepare  the  ash  from  the  mixture.  For 
example,  supposing  the  produce  in  one  year  were  1000  lbs.  of  grain 
per  acre,  in  the  next  year  1500  lbs.,  in  the  next  2000  lbs.,  and  bo  on, 
then  1000,  1500,  and  2000  parts  were  taken,  and  so  on,  and  mixed 
together.  The  straw  ashes  were  in  like  manner  prepared  from  pro- 
portional mixtures  of  the  produce  of  straw. 

In  the  Appendix  Table  XIII,  will  be  found  in  detail  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  grain  and  straw  respectively ;  ia  the 
Appendix  Table  XIY,  the  results  calculated  per  1000  dry  matter  of 
the  produce  (grain  and  straw)  ;  and  in  Appendix  Table  XT  the 
results  are  calculated  per  acre. 

It  is  obvious  that  before  we  can  form  a  trustworthy  judgment  how 
far  any  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  ash,  in  that  of  the  dry 
Substance  of  the  produce,  or  in  the  yield  of  individual  constituents 
per  acre,  over  the  two  periods,  are  due  to  supply  or  exhaustion,  we 
must  decide  whether  the  6rst  ten  or  the  second  ten  seasons  were  the 
most  favourable  for  the  crop,  so  as  to  discriminate  as  far  as  possible 
between  results  due  merely  to  season,  and  those  due  to  manuring. 
The  following  Table,  XII,  which  gives  the  mean  results  for  the  ten 
plots,  over  the  first  and  second  ten  years,  as  to  general  characters  of 
the  produce,  and  the  yield  per  acre,  of  grain,  straw,  and  total  produce, 
of  nitrogen,  total  mineral  matter,  and  of  each  ash-constitnent,  will 
throw  light  on  the  characters  of  the  two  periods. 

It  is  seen  that  the  second  period,  though  yielding  less  straw,  and 
less  total  produce,  characters  which  indicate  less  luxuriance,  that  is, 
less  accumulation  during  the  vegetative  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  plant,  nevertheless  gives  more  grain,  a  higher  proportion  of  grain 
to  straw,  and  a  higher  weight  per  bushel  of  grain.  In  fact,  whilst  in 
the  country  at  large  only  three  of  the  first  ten  years  gave  more  than 
average  produce  of  grain,  six  of  the  second  ten  gave  over  average; 
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Table  XII. 

General  Characters  of  tlie  Produce,  and  Quantities  per  Acre,  lbs. 
Mean  Results  for  the  Ten  Plots  over  each  Period. 


Gniii  to  100  straw 

Weight  per  bushel 

of  grain 

Produce  

Xitrof^en 

Aih  (pure) 

Lime 

Blagne^ut  .  •  • .  • 

Potash 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid . 
Chlorine  . .  • .  • 
SiUca 


Grain. 


10  years, 
1852 -'61. 


54-5 
lbs. 

57  1 
1740 
29-8 
28-9 

0-88 
3  07 
9-47 
0  06 
14-68 
0S5 
0  02 
0*22 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


63-7 

lbs. 


Straw. 


10  years, 
1852-*61. 


lbs. 


60-2 

— 

1833 

3192 

28-0 

14-8 

28-9 

148-7 

0-98 

7-64 

3  10 

2  18 

9-67 

29-93 

0  05 

0-61 

14-38 

4*69 

0-45 

6-47 

0  03 

5-23 

0-17 

92-26 

10  years, 
1862-71. 


lbs. 


2878 
11-6 
134-6 

8-49 
2-49 

25-35 
0-83 
4-28 
5-46 
5-27 

83-05 


Total  produce. 


10  years, 
1852-'61. 


lbs. 


4932 

44*1 
177-6 

8-52 
5-25 

89-40 
0-67 

19-37 
6-82 
5-25 

92-48 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


lbs. 


4711 
39-5 
163-5 

9-47 
5-59 

34*92 
0*88 

18*66 
5-91 
5-30 

83-22 


and  whilst  the  first  ten  years  gave  on  the  whole  less  than  average 
produce  of  grain,  the  second  ten  gave  more  than  average. 

It  18  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first  ten  years  were  on  the  average 
more  favonrable  for  luxuriance,  that  is,  for  total  accumnlation  by  the 
plant,  bat  that  the  second  ten  were  more  favourable  for  seed-formation 
and  maturation. 

Accordingly,  the  table  shows  that,  taking  the  average  of  all  the  plots, 
there  was  rather  more  nitrogen,  and  more  total  miueral  matter,  in  the 
total  produce  (grain  and  straw)  over  the  first  than  over  the  second  ten 
years;  and  so  far  as  the  individual  mineral  constituents  are  concerned, 
there  was,  on  the  average,  more  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  silica,  but  less  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  chlorine,  taken  up  and 
retained  in  the  crops  over  the  first  ten  years.  There  was,  however, 
with  the  more  favourable  seed-forming  tendencies  in  the  second  ten 
jears,  with  the  less  amount  of  total  mineral  constituents  taken  up  by 
the  plant,  as  much  or  more  of  almost  every  individual  mineral  consti- 
tuent accumulated  in  the  grain.  The  only  exception  to  this  of  any 
aignificance  is  that  there  was  slightly  less  phosphoric  acid  in  both 
gi^in  ani  straw  in  the  second  ten  years. 

These  fa?ts  as  to  the  characteristic  season  effects  of  the  two  periods 
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on  the  aconmnlation  of  constitaents  by  the  plant,  and  on  the  distribTi- 
tion  of  them  in  grain  and  straw  respectively,  must  obviously  be  borne 
in  mind  in  compariDg  the  results  obtained  over  the  two  periods  on  the 
differently  manured  plots. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  examine  the  evidence  of  effect  of  liberal 


Table  XIII. 
Gfeneral  Characters  of  the  Produce,  and  QuaniUies  per  Acre^  on 


Defcriptton  of .  maniiTlng. 

Weight  per  hushel 

Orain  to  100  itrair. 

Prodttoe  per  acre,  Iba. 

Plota. 

of  grain,  lbs. 

Orain. 

Stisv. 

10  years, 
1B52>*61. 

10  years, 
186^71. 

10  years, 
1862>*61. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  years, 
1862-*61. 

10  years, 
1882-71. 

10  yean, 
1862-'61. 

2 

Farmyard  mannre 

68-8 
66*8 

67-2 
66*1 
66 -S 

66*9 
68-0 
68 -S 
68-0 
67*8 

61 -S 
69-4 

60-6 
60-1 
69-6 

68-9 
60*4 
61-2 
60-6 
60-7 

66-6 
66-8 

66-2 
62-4 
66-2 

66-6 
64-6 
6S-0 
68-4 

62-7 

62-7 
71-0 

67-9 
66  8 
66-6 

64-6 
68-8 
69-0 
64-6 
89*9 

2146 
944 

1168 
1818 
1686 

1782 
2101 
2098 
2101 
216S 

2386 
881 

1007 
1668 
1707 

1799 
2178 
2806 
2210 
2800 

S796 
U68 

1968 
2516 
2964 

8209 
8867 

8808 

8987 
4104 

8 

Unmannrcd..... 

66  

lOr* 

106  

116  

126  

136  

SapcTphotphate  and  milph., 
potash  soda  and  magn. 

Ammonium  ^alts  alone    ... 

Ammoniam  salts  alone    . . . 

Ammonium     salts     and 
saperphoshate 

Ammonium  salts,   super- 
plMif^hate,  and  soda  sul- 
phate    

Ammonium  «alts,«- super* 
phosphate   and  potash 
sulphate 

146  

76  

Ammonium   salts,   super- 
phosphate, and  magne- 
sia sulphate 

Ammonium  salts,  .super- 
phosphate,  and   smph. 
pot.  soda,  and  magna. ... 

Dirfct  means 

67-1 

60-2 

64-6 

68-7 

1740 

1888 

8192 

supply,  or  exhaustion,  of  constituents  on  the  different  plots,  by  refers 
ence  to  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  them  taken  up  and  retained  per 
acre,  over  the  two  periods ;  and  afterwards  to  consider  the  influence  of 
supply  or  exhaustion  as  so  determined,  on  the  composition  of  the  aah, 
and  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  produce» 
grain  and  straw. 

Table  XIII  records  the  general  characters  of  the  produce  of  each 
separate  plot,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  over  each  of  the  ten-year 
periods. 

The  Table  (XIII)  shows  that,  as  when  taking  the  average  of  the  ten 
plotp  (Table  XII),  so  under  each  of  the  ten  different  conditions  as  to 
manuring,  there  was  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  grain  to 
straw,  and  a  considerably  higher  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain,  over 
the  second  period.     On  the  other  hand,  in  every  case  (excepting  with 
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&nnjard  manure,  when  the  quantities  were  practicallj  equal),  there 
was  less  produce  of  straw  over  the  second  ten  years ;  and  the  deficiency 
is  obviously  proportionally  the  greater  the  more  defective  the  supply 
by  manure.  Owing,  however,  to  the  much  more  favourable  seed- 
fomiiiig  characters  over  the  second  period,  there  is  in  every  case, 


Table  XIII. 
each  of  the  Ten  Plots,  over  each  of  the  Two  Ten-year  Periods. 


Prodaee  per  acre,  Ibt. 

Nitrogen  per  acre,  Iba. 

Stnv. 

TotaL 

Grain. 

Sferaw. 

Total. 

FloU. 

iat-71. 

10  yean, 
188^*61. 

10  yeBTB, 
1662-71. 

10  yean, 
1882-61. 

10  yean, 
1862-71. 

10  yean, 
1862-Hil. 

10  yean, 
1862-71. 

10  yean, 
1852-'61. 

10  yean, 
1862-71. 

»0I 

1241 

fiMO 
2807 

6188 
2122 

86-9 
18-6 

86-9 
12*6 

15-9 
7*6 

18*8 
4-9 

52*8 
28*1 

80*7 
17*5 

2 
3 

1481 
SMI 
2MA 

2790 

8126 
8884 

4570 

4991 

2490 
8894 
4272 

4889 

19-0 
22*9 
27-8 

81-0 

14*5 
25-1 
26-5 

28-1 

9*7 
12*8 
14-0 

1A*4 

5*5 
10*9 
12*1 

18*6 

28*7 
85*2 
41*5 

46-4 

1  • 

20*0 
86*0 
88*6 

41*7 

56 
10a 
106 

116 

MU 

9068 

8604 

88*8 

88*8 

16*8 

12*1 

*  51-% 

45*4 

126 

1848 

6091 

6188 

85*1 

84-0 

15-9 

15*5 

1 

^  5i'b^ 

48*5 

186 

M» 

6088 

8688 

86-1 

82*8 

17*5 

18*2 

1.                      <!, 

58-6 

^  46*0 

146 

107 

6867 

6166 

88-1 

86*1 

19-2 

18*9 

57-8 

60*0 

76 

2878 

4932 

4711 

29-8 

28  0 

14*8 

11*5 

44*1 

89*5 

Means. 

excepting  without  manure,  and  with  mineral  manure  alone — that  is, 
vitk  relative  deficiency  of  available  nitrogen — a  larger  quantity  of 
grain  over  the  later  period.  In  fact,  there  was  more  grain  over  the 
second  period  than  over  the  first,  wherever  there  was  a  liberal  supply 
of  ammonium-salts.  It  was  so  even  where  these  were  applied  alone 
ereiy  year  of  the  twenty,  and  for  a  greater  or  less  period  previously, 
88  on  Plots  10a  and  10b,  and  where  therefore  there  was  great 
mineral  exhaustion.  Notwithstanding  the  generally  higher  produce 
of  grain  over  the  second  period,  there  was,  with  the  less  growth  of 
straw,  very  generally  less  total  produce  (grain  and  straw  together) 
OTer  the  second  period.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  that,  with  ff^rm- 
jard  manure  (2),  and  with  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and 
potash,  every  year  (136),  there  is  some  little  excess  over  the  later 
years.    There  is  also  slight  excess,  but  on  a  much  lower  level  of  actual 
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• 
prodace,  even  on  lOa,  the  most  mineral  ezhansted  plot  of  all,  but 

where  there  was  relatively  very  full  supply  of  nitrogen  by  manure. 

It  is,  however,  only  when  we  compare  plot  with  plot  as  to  amount 
of  produce  that  the  effects  of  supply  or  exhaustion  of  mineral  con- 
stituents are  clearly  indicated.  These  are  best  brought  out  by  a 
comparison  of  the  produce  on  the  plots  each  of  which  receives  an 
equal  amount  of  ammonium-salts  every  year,  but  under  very  different 
conditions  as  to  mineral  supply.  Thus,  with  one  exception  only  in 
the  first  period,  and  without  exception  in  the  second  period,  there  is 
marked  increase  in  total  produce,  the  more  liberal  the  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash ;  and  there  is  in  each  period  more  than  one 
and  a  half  time  as  much  produce  with  ammonium-salts,  super- 
phosphate, and  potash  supply  (136  and  7b)  as  with  ammonium-salts 
alone  (10a). 

Going  a  little  more  into  detail,  there  is  more  produce  on  106  with 
ammonium-salts  and  a  residue  from  previous  application  of  super- 
phosphate and  potash,  than  on  10a  without  such  residue ;  there 
is  more  when  superphosphate  is  annually  applied  afresh  (116)  ;  there 
is  again  more  with  the  further  addition  of  a  soda  salt  (12&),  or  a  mag- 
nesia salt  (Plot  14&),  with  in  both  cases  a  considerable  residue  of 
potash  from  previous  applications  (see  p.  43)  ;  there  is  more  still  with 
the  annual  addition  of  potash  (136) ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  highest 
produce  in  the  series  on  Plot  7b,  where,  besides  the  ammonium- salts 
and  superphosphate,  there  is  an  annual  application  of  potash,  soda, 
and  magnesia  salts. 

Thus  there  is,  with  an  equal  amount  of  ammonium-salts  in  each 
case,  a  considerable  increase  by  the  addition  of  superphosphate,  and  a 
further  increase  according  to  the  supply  of  potash.  The  amounts  of 
produce,  therefore,  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  relative  exhaustion  of 
available  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  on  some  plots,  and  of  the  effects 
of  their  supply  on  others.  A  consideration  of  the  amounts  of  produce 
over  the  second  period  compared  with  the  first,  further  illustrates  the 
relative  exhaustion  of  potash  on  the  different  plots.  Thus  on  Plots  lOh, 
lib,  12b,  and  146,  where  there  is  no  annual  supply  of  potash,  and  the 
residue  from  previous  applications  becomes  more  and  more  exhausted, 
there  is  notably  less  produce  over  the  second  period ;  but  there  is  more, 
or  nearly  equal  produce  over  the  two  periods  on  Plots  136  and  76,  where 
the  supply  of  potash  is  kept  up. 

The  columns  showing  the  average  amounts  of  nitrogen  yielded  per 
acre  per  annum  in  the  produce  over  the  two  periods  show,  with  equal 
amounts  supplied  by  manure,  very  different  amounts  taken  up  and 
retained  on  the  different  plots  with  their  different  mineral  suppHes ; 
there  being  much  more  so  taken  up  and  retained  where  there  was  no 
deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  potash. 
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We  now  torn  from  these  general  indications  of  the  effects  of  Supply 
or  exhaustion  of  mineral  constituents,  to  the  eyidence  afforded  by  the 
amounts  of  these  in  the  produce  of  the  different  plots,  and  over  the 
two  periods.  Table  XIV  (pp.  56-57)  supplies  copious  illustrations  on 
these  points. 

Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  results  relating  to  Plot  2  with  farmyard 
mannre,  Plot  3,  without  manure,  and  Plot  56,  with  a  complete  mineral 
manure  (including  phosphoric  acid  and  potash),  but  without  nitro- 
genous supply.  With  farmyard  manure  there  is  the  most,  withonfc 
manure  the  least,  and  with  the  complete  mineral  manure  without 
nitrogen  not  much  more,  total  mineral  matter  stored  up  in  the  crop. 
The  details  show,  however,  that  the  excess  of  ash-constitaents  in  the 
crop  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot  is  chiefly  in  silica,  but  in  some  degree 
in  phosphoric  acid ;  whilst  there  is  more  of  every  other  constituent, 
potash  included,  in  the  produce  of  one  or  more  of  the  artificially 
manured  plots. 

The  most  instructive  comparison  is  that  between  the  plots  receiving 
the  same  amounts  of  ammonium-salts,  with  different  conditions  as  to 
mineral  supply  by  manure.  Confining  attention  first  to  the  amounts 
of  ash-constituents  in  the  total  produce^  it  is  seen  that  over  the  first  ten 
years  the  quantity  increases  on  the  plots  in  question  in  the  following 
order:  10a,  106,  115,  126,  136,  146,  76,  that  is,  almost  exactly  in  the 
order  of  supply  by  manure,  especially  of  potash.  The  exception  is, 
that  Plot  146  without  direct  potash  supply  during  the  period  under 
consideration,  but  with  considerable  residue  from  previous  applications, 
gives,  over  the  first  period,  slightly  more  total  ash  than  136  with  its 
annual  fresh  supply  of  potash.  Over  the  second  period,  however,  when 
the  residue  of  potash  from  previous  applications  to  Plots  126  and  146 
becomes  more  exhausted,  136  with  its  annual  supply  yields  much  more 
than  either.  Again,  whilst  there  is  considerably  less  mineral  matter 
taken  up  over  the  second  period  compared  with  the  first  on  these  two 
plots,  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  amount  on  Plot  136  with  its  constant 
supplj. 

There  is  in  fact,  whether  we  compare  plot  with  plot,  or  period  with 
period,  distinct  evidence  of  the  infiuence  of  supply  or  exhaustion  on  the 
total  amoont  of  mineral  constituents  taken  up  and  retained  by  the  plant. 

Referring  to  the  total  amounts  of  individual  mineral,  or  ash-con- 
stituents, taken  up,  the  columns  relating  to  potash  more  clearly  indi- 
cate the  comparative  condition  of  the  plots  as  to  the  available  supply 
of  it.  Over  the  first  ten  years  there  was  more  taken  up  on  106,  with 
its  residue,  than  on  10a  without  it ;  there  is  not  quite  so  much  taken 
Qp  on  116,  with  superphosphate,  as  on  106,  doubtless  owing  to  greater 
exhaustion  previous  to  the  period  under  consideration ;  there  is 
more  on   Plots    126   and  146  with  their  greater  previous   residue; 
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and  oonsiderablj  more  still  on  Plots  136  and  Ih  with  their  annual 
supply.  The  resolts  relating  to  the  seccnd  period  illnstrate  the 
different  condition  of  the  plots  still  more  strikingly.  There  is, 
with  the  increasing  exhaustion  uf  it,  less  potash  taken  up  over  the 
second  period  than  over  the  first  on  Plots  10a,  106,  and  \\h.  But  the 
most  instructive  comparison  is  between  Plots  126, 136,  and  146.    On 

Table  XIV. 

Averagtd  Amounts,  per  Acre  per  Annwn^  in  lbs.,  of  Total  Mineral  Matter  (Pore 

of  each  Plot,  over  each  of 


Floti. 


Ash  (pare). 


10  yean, 
1852-61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Ferric  oxide. 


10  yean, 
1862-^61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Lime. 


10  yean, 
1862-'61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


10  yean, 
180^*61. 


10  yean, 
1882-71. 


PoUmIi. 


10  yean, 
1802-^61. 


10  yean, 

1862-71. 


Grain, 


2 

S7  1 
16-4 
20-4 
20*8 
25*1 
29 -S 
S4-7 
S4-4 
»4-7 
86-2 

38*5 
14-9 
17-8 
22-7 
25-6 
27-4 
84*0 
86 '8 
85*0 
86-9 

0-20 
0*12 
0-18 
0-16 
0-17 
0  18 
0-19 
0-28 
0-25 
0-26 

0*18 
0-09 
0-09 
0-14 
0-16 
0-18 
018 
0-22 
0-19 
0-21 

0-98 
0-51 
0*54 
0*81 
0-85 
1*18 
1*08 
0-99 
1-00 
1-01 

1-00 
0*48 
0*49 
0-99 
1-06 
1-18 
1-22 
1-07 
1-20 
1-09 

4-06 
1-72 
2*16 
2-17 
2-66 
8-09 
8-67 
8-62 
8-71 
8-84 

4-28 
1-56 
1-84 
2-47 
2-77 
2-90 
8-61 
8-88 
8-88 
8-96 

11-8 

6-6 

6-6 

7-1 

8-5 

9-8 

11-4 

11-8 

11-8 

11-9 

12-4 

— 1 

s 

4-9 

5-7 

7-7 

8-7 

8-8 

11-4 

12-2 

11  •# 

12-8 

56  

lOa 

105  

116  

126  

186  

146  

76  

Mean 

28*9 

28-9 

0-19 

0*16 

0-88 

0-98 

8-07 

8-10 

9*6 

9-6 

-^ 

Straw. 


2 

205-4 
84*8 
106-4 
111-5 
127-7 
146-0 
169-4 
178-6 
176-6 
186-5 

209-5 
70-0 
86-2 
108*1 
110-2 
122*5 
158-7 
172-1 
148-8 
165-8 

0-91 
0-62 
0-79 
0-71 
1*07 
0-84 
0-88 
0-86 
0-85 
1-04 

0-60 
0-45 
0-57 
0-45 
0-47 
0-56 
0-60 
0*55 
0-60 
0-66 

8  14 
4-27 
4-26 
6-62 
7*66 
8-68 
8-95 
9-07 
9-25 
9*62 

8-90 

8-58 

8-62 

8*00 

8-84 

10*49 

11-17 

10-18 

10-24 

9-92 

2-50 
1-27 
1-84 
1-81 
2-11 
2*36 
2-48 
2*41 
2-78 
2-71 

8-03 
1-09 
1-24 
2*19 
2-47 
2-78 
2-97 
2-86 
3-24 
8 -OS 

40-8 
18-5 
20-0 
20-2 
24-8 
21-6 
84*0 
41*9 
88-5 
44*1 

41-1 
10*4 
15*4 
16*4 
16*3 
17-2 

8 

56  

10a 

104  

116  

126  

26-4    1 

136  

43*0    , 

146  

27-5    1 

76  

40*7    ' 

1 

Mean 

148-7 

184-6 

0-86 

0-64 

7-64 

8-40 

2-18 

2-49 

29*9 

25*3 

Total  Produce. 

\ 

2 

242*5 
101-2 
126*8 
132-8 
152*8 
176-3 
204*1 
208*0 
210*3 
222*7 

177*6 

248*0 
84*9 
103*5 
130*8 
135*7 
149-9 
Ul'l 
208*4 
183*3 
202*2 

1-11 
0-74 
0*92 
0*87 
1*24 
1*02 
1*07 
1*09 
110 
1*30 

0*78 
0*54 
0*66 
0-59 
0*62 
0-69 
0*78 
0*77 
0*79 
0*77 

9*07 

4-78 

4*80 

7-43 

8-41 

9*81 

9*98 

10-06 

10*25 

10*63 

9*90 

4-06 

4*11 

8*99 

9*90 

11-67 

12-39 

11-26 

11-44 

11  01 

6*64 
2*99 
3-49 
8-98 
4*76 
6*45 
6*15 
6-03 
6*44 
6*55 

7*26 
2*65 
3*08 
4-66 
5-24 
5*68 
6*58 
6-69 
7*07 
6-99 

62*6 
19-0 
26*6 
27 -3 
33*3 
80-9 
45-4 
63-2 
49*8 
66*0 

53*5 
15-3 
21*1 
23-1    ' 

25*0    , 

26-0 

37*8 

66-2 

39*1 

SB-O 

34-9 

3 

.Vj  

lOo 

106  

116  

126  

136  

146  

76  

Mean 

163*5 

1*05 

0*70 

8*62 

9*47 

5*25 

5*59 

39*4 
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Eots  126  and  145,  with  their  rapidly  reducing  available  residne  of 
potash  from  previous  applioations,  there  is  a  great  redaction  in  the 
•mount  taken  up  over  the  second  period  compared  with  the  first, 
whereas  on  Plot  135,  with  its  liberal  annual  supply,  there  is  even 
more  taken  up  over  the  second  period,  though  it  was  one  of  lees 
general  luxuriance.    There  is  in  &ct  over  the  first  period  about  twice, 


Table  XIV. 

Ash),  and  of  each  Ash-Constituent,  in  the  Qrain,  Straw,  and  Total  Produce, 
Two  Ten-year  Periods. 


lOyemn, 
1862-71. 


nosplioric  add. 


lOfeari, 

I862-'61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Solphuric  add. 


10  yean, 
1862>'61. 


lO'yaan, 
186^71. 


Chlorine. 


10  yean, 
186^'61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Silica. 


10  yean, 
1862-'61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Flota. 


drain. 


Straw, 


0H» 

0-06 

»-6 

20-1 

0-20 

0-S4 

trace 

0-01 

0-8 

0-2 

2 

OHM 

0*02 

8-2 

7-6 

0-23 

0*22 

trace 

0-01 

0-1 

0-1 

8 

01ft 

0<02 

10-6 

8-8 

0-17 

oao 

trace 

trace 

0-2 

0-1 

M 

0-04 

0*06 

0*6 

10-4 

0-50 

0-69 

0*12 

0-U) 

0-2 

0-1 

10a 

0-06 

0-04 

12-2 

12-0 

0*42 

0*58 

0-04 

0-07 

0-2 

0-2 

106 

om 

0-07 

14-9 

18-6 

0*46 

0-U 

trace 

0*06 

0-2 

0-2 

116 

0-07 

0  07 

17-7 

17-0 

0-47 

0-40 

trace 

trace 

0-2 

0-2 

12^ 

0-01 

0*06 

17-7 

18-2 

0-26 

0*fi2 

trace 

trace 

0-2 

0-2 

186 

0-OS 

0-04 

17-9 

17-6 

0-26 

0-85 

trace 

trace 

0-2 

0-2 

146 

0-08 

0-04 

18-4 

18-6 

0-42 

0-M 

trace 

trace 

0-2 

0-2 

76 

ons 

O-Oft 

14-7 

14-4 

0-85 

0-45 

0*02 

0-oa 

0-2 

0-2 

Mean. 

0-23 

0-32 

6-9 

7-2 

6-99 

6*14 

6*78 

7-25 

133*6 

136*6 

2 

0-27 

0-14 

2-6 

2-2 

3*48 

2*60 

1*71 

1*67 

57*5 

48*5 

3 

0-15 

0*18 

4-2 

3*5 

4'fiO 

4*06 

2*fi9 

212 

69*1 

56*0 

56 

©■« 

0-91 

3-4 

3-0 

6-62 

6*26 

3*20 

2-69 

69*7 

70*8 

10a 

••74 

1-21 

8*8 

2*8 

6*86 

4*84 

4*06 

8*63 

78*7 

70*4 

106 

l&l 

2*40 

4-9 

4*4 

6*34 

6*67 

3*69 

4*60 

96*9 

75*8 

116 

OiO 

1-70 

6*5 

4-8 

7-54 

6-26 

6*05 

5*74 

104*4 

95*8 

126 

o« 

0-11 

6-2 

6*1 

7-89 

6*68 

8-27 

9*81 

99*6 

96-0 

186 

••96 

1-07 

6-0 

4-8 

^     8-06 

6  17 

7*54 

6*00 

104*8 

90*0 

146 

0-42 

0-27 

6-4 

4*9 

8*35 

7-07 
6*46 

8*52 

9*33 

108*3 

91*6 

76 

HI 

0-88 

4-7 

4*3 

6*47 

5*23 

5-27 

92*3 

83*0 

Mean. 

Total  Produce. 

!  o-ji 

0*38 

26*5 

27*3 

7*19 

6*48 

6*78 

7*26 

133*9 

136*8 

2 

•■ai 

0*16 

10*8 

9*7 

3*71 

2*72 

1*71 

1*58 

57  "O 

48*6 

3 

0-30 

0-20 

14*7 

12-3 

4*76 

4*35 

2-59 

2*12 

69*3 

66-1 

56 

0*09 

0*96 

18*0 

13*4 

6*21 

5*95 

3*32 

2*79 

69*9 

70*9 

10a 

o-n 

1-25 

16*0 

14*8 

6*27 

5*42 

4-10 

3*70 

78*9 

70-6 

106 

1-47 

2-47 

19-8 

18*0 

6*80 

6*20 

3*59 

4*65 

97*1 

75*5 

116 

•■97 

1*77 

23*2 

21*8 

8*01 

6-66 

6-05 

5*74 

104*6 

95-5 

126 

,    •*40 

0-16 

22*9 

23*3 

8*14 

7*20 

8*27 

9*81 

99*8 

96*2 

136 

O-tt 

1*11 

22*9 

22*4 

8*34 

6*52 

7*54 

6*00 

105-0 

90-2 

146 

••» 

0*31 

23*8 

23*4 

8*77 

7*61 

8*62 

9*33 

108-5 

91*8 

76 

0-C7 

0*88 

19*4 

18*7 

6*82 

5*91 

5*25 

5*30 

92-5 

88*2 

Mean. 
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and  over  the  second  period  with  the  declining  amount  where  it  was 
not  applied,  aboat  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  potash  accnmnlated 
in  the  total  crop  (grain  and  straw),  where  it  was  liberally  supplied 
as  where  it  was  the  most  exhausted  (10a),  the  supply  of  nitrogen 
being  equal  in  the  two  cases. 

It  may  be  noted  that  throughout  the  ammonium-rsalt  series  there  is 
rather  more  of  both  lime  and  magnesia  taken*  up  over  the  second 
period  than  the  firsfc ;  and  the  excess,  especially  of  lime,  is  generally 
the  greater  where  there  is  the  more  evidence  of  exhaustion  of  potash. 

Comparing  plot  with  plot  in  the  ammonium-salt  series,  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  taken  up,  though  obviously  not  independent  of 
supply  by  manure,  varies  considerably  with  equal  supply  of  it;  and 
the  variations,  especially  over  the  second  period,  are  obviously  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  potash  supply,  and  the  variations  in  growth 
dependent  thereon. 

Further  examination  of  the  Table  (XIV)  will  show  that,  comparing 
plot  with  plot,  the  amounts  of  potash  accumulated  in  the  grain  show 
a  less,  and  those  remaining  in  the  straw  a  greater  range  of  variation, 
according  to  supply,  than  do  the  total  amounts  accumulated  in  the 
crop.  In  other  words,  by  the  exigencies  of  grain-formation,  the 
stores  of  the  entire  plant  have  yielded  up  to  the  grain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  amount  taken  up  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
For  example,  over  the  first  period  the  amounts  of  potash  in  the  total 
produce  of  plots  126,  136,  and  146,  are  respectively,  45*4,  53*2,  and 
49*8  lbs.  per  acre,  whilst  the  amounts  in  the  grain  are  11*4,  11*3,  and 
11*3  lbs.,  and  those  remaining  in  the  straw  are  34'0,  41*9,  and  38*5  lbs. 
Over  the  second  period,  the  point  is  still  more  clearly  illustrated. 
Thus,  the  amounts  of  potash  in  the  total  produce  of  the  three  plots 
were:  37*8,  56'2,  and  39*1  lbs.;  the  amounts  in  the  grain  were  11*4, 
12*2,  and  11*6  lbs.,  and  in  the  straw  they  were  26*4,  43*0,  and 
27*5  lbs.  It  is  obvious  that  the  amounts  taken  up  on  136,  w^ith  the 
annual  supply,  were  in  excess  of  those  required  for  the  grain-forma- 
tion of  the  seasons  in  question. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  quite  distinct  that  the  amounts  of 
mineral  constituents  found  in  the  total  crop  on  the  different  plots 
were  very  directly  influenced  by  their  supply  or  exhaustion  within 
the  soil.  It  is  also  clear  that,  even  under  equal  conditions  as  to 
supply  of  nitrogen,  characters  of  season,  and  other  circumstances,  the 
final  distribution  of  the  mineral  constituents  in  the  grain  and  straw 
respectively  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  in  the  total  plant,  but 
is  materially  influenced  by  the  seed-forming  characteristics  of  the 
seasons ;  the  amount  accumulated  in  the  grain  being  fairly  equal  with 
very  different  amounts  stored  in  the  total  plant,  provided  this  supply 
be  not  below  a  certain  limit. 
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It  is  tlien  established,  that  the  amounts  of  the  mineral  or  ash-con- 
stituents fonnd  in  the  total  crop,  have  a  very  direct  connection  with 
the  amounts  available  within  the  soil ;  bat  that  the  amounts  stored 
up  in  the  grain  are  little  influenoed  by  the  quantity  taken  up,  pro- 
vided this  is  not  deficient.  It  is  in  fact  proved  that  the  conditions 
of  the  experiments  were  such  as  to  supply  the  data  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  qnebtions  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  which  they 
were  selected,  and  the  analyses  executed.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
consider  the  influence  of  supply,  or  exhaustion,  on  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  ash,  of  the  grain,  and  of  the  straw,  and  on  the  relation 
of  the  mineral  constituents  to  the  dry  substance  of  the  produce. 

Table  XV  (pp.  60-61)  shows  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  of 
total  mineral  matter  (pure  ash),  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain, 
and  of  the  straw,  of  each  plot,  over  each  of  the  two  periods.  It  also 
shows  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  in  each  case. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  facts  that,  taking  the  mean 
of  all  the  plots,  there  was  a  lower  percentage  of  total  mineral  matter 
in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  over  the  sec9nd  period  with  its 
higher  seed-forming,  and  better  maturing  charactei*s ;  and  that,  with 
the  lower  proportion  of  total  ash  in  the  grain  of  the  better  quality, 
there  was  nevertheless  a  somewhat  higher  percent'age  of  potash  and 
lime,  a  lower  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  silica,  and  with  this 
a  higher  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  ash. 

Turning  to  the  potash  columns  in  Table  XV,  the  details  show  a 
higher  percentage  in  the  ash  over  the  second  period  than  over  the 
first,  under  each  of  the  very  different  conditions  as  to  manure,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  unmanared  plot  (3).  It  is  also  seen  within 
what  comparatively  narrow  limits  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the 
grain-ash  varies  under  such  very  widely  different  conditions  as  to 
supply  of  it  within  the  soil.  Its  percentage  in  the  straw-ashes,  on  the 
other  hand,  varies  very  much  more.  Thus,  in  the  grain-ashes  the 
percentage  of  potcwh  varies  iu  the  first  period  from  31*7  to  34*0,  and 
in  the  second  period,  with  its  better  maturing  conditions,  from  32' 1 
to  34'1 ;  whilst  in  the  corresponding  straw-ashes  it  varies  in  the  first 
period  from  I4'8  to  24*1,  and  in  the  second  period  from  14' 1  to 
250. 

Although  the  percentage  of  potash  in  the  grain-ashes  is  thus  com- 
paratively uniform,  the  variations,  comparing  plot  with  plot,  are  never- 
theless consistent  with  the  variations  in  the  conditions  of  the  different 
plots.  Thus,  comparing  the  results  for  the  four  plots  each  with 
ammonium -salts  and  superphosphate,  one  with  soda  (125),  one  with 
potash  (136),  one  with  magnesia  (146),  and  one  with  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia  (76),  in  addition,  the  percentages  of  potash  in  the  grain- 
ashes  are,   over   the   first  period,   32'8,   32*9,   326,  and  32'9 ;   that 
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Table  XV. 

Percentage  of  Nitrogen,  and  Total  Mineral  Matter  (Pare  Ash),  in  the  Dry  Sob* 

the  PereerUage  of  each  Con- 


Plots. 


NitrogeiL 


10  yean, 
1862-*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Ash  (pure). 


10  yean, 
18&2-'61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Ferric  oxide. 


10  yean, 
ISSS-Hll. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Ume. 


10  yean, 
1852-*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


10  yean, 
1882-61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Pouah. 


10  yean, 
18S3-^1. 


Grain, 

J 

2 

2*06 

1*84 

2*06 

1*92 

0-68 

0*45 

2-49 

2-69 

10*9 

11*0 

81*7 

S 

1*98 

1-70 

2*08 

2-00 

0-72 

0-67 

818 

8-22 

10*4 

10*5 

88*5 

56  ... 

1-96 

1-71 

2*10 

2-08 

0-68 

0*62 

2-66> 

2*82 

10*5 

10*7 

82-8    1 

10a  ... 

2-07 

1-90 

1*88 

1-72 

0-78 

0-61 

8*90 

4*85 

10-4 

10*9 

84-0 

106  ... 

2-07 

1*82 

1*88 

1-75 

0-67 

0-66 

8-41 

4'17 

10-6 

10*9 

88 -9 

116  ... 

2-07 

1*84 

1-96 

1-79 

0*61 

0-46 

8*87 

4-81 

10-6 

10*6 

81-7 

126  ... 

2*03 

1-80 

1-97 

1-84 

0-56 

0-52 

2-97 

8-57 

10-6 

10-6 

82-8 

186  ... 

1-99 

1-74 

1-96 

1-86 

0*66 

0*62 

2-88 

2-96 

10-6 

10-5 

82-9 

146  ... 

2*05 

1-76 

1-97 

1-87 

0-72 

0'ft8 

2-87 

8-41 

10-7 

11-0 

82^ 

76  ... 

2*09 

]'85 

1*99 

1-89 

0*71 

0-66 

2-79 

2-94 

10-6 

10-7 

82-9 

Mean 

2-04 

1-80 

1*98 

1-86 

0-65 

0*54 

8*10 

8*48 

10*6 

10*7 

82*8 

J 

8tftaw. 


2 

0-50 

0-48 

6-44 

6-55 

0*45 

0-29 

8-96 

4*25 

1*27 

1-45 

19*9 

8 

0*54 

0-47 

6-08 

6*68 

0*78 

0-65 

5-08 

6-12 

.  1-49 

1*56 

15*9 

56  ... 

0-59 

0-44 

6*45 

6-91 

0-74 

0-66 

4*00 

4-20 

1*26 

1*44 

18-8 

10a  ... 

0*58 

0-55 

5-27 

5-46 

0-64 

0-42 

6*98 

7-41 

1-68 

2*02 

18*2 

106  ... 

0*56 

0-56 

6-11 

5-08 

0-84 

0-43 

5-92 

8*02 

1*66 

2*24 

19-4 

116  ... 

0-67 

0-58 

5-41 

5-24 

0*58 

0-46 

5-94 

8*56 

1*68 

2-26 

14-8 

126  ... 

0*49 

0-42 

6*25 

6-32 

0-52 

0-39 

6*29 

7-27 

1*46 

1*98 

20-1 

186  ... 

0*49 

0-48 

5-85 

A -32 

0-50 

0-32 

6*22 

6-91 

1*88 

1-66 

24-1 

146  ... 

0-58 

0*46 

5*31 

6  16 

,     0-48 

0-41 

5*27 

6-90 

1*55 

2-18 

22-0 

76  ... 

0-66 

0-43 

5-43 

6-11 

0-56 

0*34 

5-16 
6-17 

6-00 
6-36 

1*46 

1-88 

28-7 

Mean 

0*53 

0-48 

6-56 

6-56 

0-60 

0-44 

1*48 

1-86 

19-7 

is  yery  nearly  identical,  bnt  slightlj  higher  on  the  two  plots 
receiving  potash  (136  and  75).  Further,  in  the  second  period, 
the  percentages  in  the  grain-ashes  of  the  same  fonr  plots  are : 
33'd,  33*5,  33'1,  and  33'4,  again  almost  identical,  but  with  a  ten- 
dency to  higher  results  on  the  two  plots  having  an  annual  supply. 
The  corresponding  straw-ashes,  on  the  other  hand,  show  very  wide 
differences,  which  have  a  very  marked  connection  with  the  known 
differences  as  to  supply.  Thus,  the  percentages  of  potash  in  the 
straw-ashes  of  the  four  plotfi  are,  over  the  first  period,  20*1, 24*1,  22*0, 
and  23*7 ;  and  over  the  second  period,  with  the  increasing  exhaustion 

on  the  first  and  third  plots,  126  and  146,  they  are,  17'2,  25'0,  18'5, 
and  24*6. 

The  differences  in  the  percentages  of  potash  in  the  other  grain- 
ashes  are  also  consistent  and  significant.  The  lowest  percentages  in 
the  grain-ashes  are  in  those  of  116,  2,  and  56.     In  the  case  of  116,  with 
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Table  XV- 

stance  of  the  Grain  and  Straw  of  each  Plot,  over  each  of  the  Two  Periods  ;  also 
ttituent  in  the  Pure  Ash, 


PotaiL 


lOjein, 


Soda. 


10  jtmt% 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Pliiospboric  acid. 


10  yean, 
185^*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-'71. 


SolphiiTic  add. 


10  yean, 
18S^-*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Chlorine. 


10  yean, 
1852-*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Silica. 


10  yean, 
186£-*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


PloM. 


Orain, 


88-2 

0*22 

0-16 

62-8 

62-2 

0-66 

0-89 

0-01 

0-02 

0-77 

0-66 

2 

13 -2 

0-28 

O'lS 

49-8 

80 -S 

J -40 

1*44 

0-08 

0-07 

0-71 

0*60 

8 

K-8 

0*26 

0*10 

61-7 

60-9 

0-82 

1-69 

OKH 

0-02 

1-00 

0-60 

66 

Mi 

018 

0-22 

46*8 

46-8 

2-84 

3-08 

O'fiO 

0*42 

117 

0*66 

lOa 

Ui 

0-2S 

0-17 

48-6 

47-0 

1-69 

2  26 

0-16 

0-27 

0-78 

0-60 

106 

Ki 

0-11 

0-26 

M*8 

49-7 

1-66 

1-91 

0  0(1 

0-18 

0-88 

0-&6 

116 

SI 

0-19 

0-20 

61-0 

50-0 

1-37 

1-18 

0-01 

0-01 

0-60 

0-67 

126 

a-5 

O'U 

0*U 

51 '6 

80-2 

0-71 

1-48 

0^1 

0-01 

0-71 

0-60 

186 

331 

0-18 

0-10 

61-6 

60 -S 

0-78 

1-00 

0-01 

0-01 

0-67 

0*64 

146 

31*4 

0-20 

0-12 

61-0 

60-1 

1-16 

1-46 

0-01 

0-01 

0-69 

0-64 

76 

tt-2 

0-19 

0*16 

60*6 

49-6 

1-28 

1-68 

0-09 

0-10 

0-79 

0-60 

Mean. 

Straw, 


19-6 

Oil 

0-16 

8-84 

8-48 

3-40 

2-98 

8*30 

3-46 

66-1 

66-2 

2 

14-8 

0-82 

0-21 

8-09 

8  11 

411 

8-67 

2*01 

2-26 

67-8 

69-2 

8 

17-9 

0-14 

0-21 

8-98 

4-12 

4*82 

4-70 

2*43 

2*46 

66-0 

64-9 

66 

14-2 

0-86 

0-84 

8-06 

2-79 

6  06 

4-86 

2-87 

2-49 

62*6 

66-6 

10a 

U-8 

0-68 

1-00 

2-97 

2^66 

4-68 

4-40 

8-18 

8-80 

61*6 

68-9 

106 

14  1 

1-06 

1-96 

8-89 

3*68 

4*86 

4-68 

2-46 

8-76 

•66-4 

61-6 

116 

17-2 

0-68 

1-11 

8-24 

8-«14 

4-46 

4-07 

3-68 

3-78 

61-7 

62-0 

126 

»D 

0-21 

0-06 

2-98 

2-97 

4  •66 

8-89 

4-76 

6-69 

67-4 

66-8 

136 

U-9 

0-82 

0-78 

2-86 

3-24 

4-60 

4  16 

4*29 

4  06 

80 -7 

60-7 

146 

24 -C 

0-28 

•  0-16 

2-90 

2*98 

4-48 

4*28 

466 

6*64 

66*0 

66-4 

76 

18  1 

0*44 

0-66 

8-17 

8-20 

4*89 

416 

8-34 

8-68 

62-6 

62*4 

Mean. 

ianmoDtum-salts  and  snperphospbate,  there  is  forced  luxuriance  to  the 
utmost  limits  attainable  with  the  conditions  of  great  exhaustion  of 
potash,  which  latter  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  very  low  per- 
centage in  the  straw-ashes.  In  the  case  of  Plot  2,  with  farmyard 
manure,  the  low  percentages  in  the  grain-ashes  are  not  due  to  deficient 
supply,  as  corroborated  by  the  comparatively  high  amounts  in  the  straw- 
ashes  ;  but  rather  to  a  full  supply  of  every  constitaent  throughout  the 
periods  of  growth  and  maturation,  and  a  different  character  of  ripen- 
ing accordingly,  as  indicated  by  very  high  phosphoric  acid,  and  very 
low  sulphuric  acid.  That  the  percentage  is  also  low  in  the  grain- 
ashes  of  Plot  56,  with  full  mineral  supply,  including  potash,  but  no 
nitrogen  supplied,  is  doubtless  dependent  on  the  total  want  of  luxnri- 
ance  during  the  earlier  stages,  and  to  eventual  sluggish  ripening. 
Lastly,  the  highest  percentages  of  all  are  in  the  grain-ashes  of 
Plots  10a  and  106,  with  ammonium-salts  alone,  giving  forced  luxuri- 
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anoe  as  far  as  the  mineral  supply  will  permit,  bat  where  there  is 
known  great  exhanstion  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  jndged,  greater  of  phosphoric  acid  than  of  potash; 
especially  in  the  second  period,  as  indicated  by  the  low  percentages 
in  the  straw-ashes.  These  conditions  of  mineral  exhanstion  must 
obvionsly  materially  affect  the  characters  of  the  maturation. 

It  is  at  least  noteworthy  that,  with  the  generally  higher  percentages 
of  potash  in  the  grain-ashes  of  the  second  period  with  its  more  favour- 
able seasons,  there  is  also  in  the  case  of  every  plot  a  higher  percent- 
age of  lime,  and  a  slight  tendency  to  higher  percentage  of  magnesia 
over  that  period.  A  study  of  the  details  further  shows,  comparing 
plot  with  plot,  that  the  percentages  of  lime  are  generally  the  higher 
where  the  exhaustion  of  potash  is  known  to  be  the  greatest,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  grain-ashes  of  Plots  10a,  10&,  and  lib;  and  again  in 
those  of  Plots  12b  and  146,  compared  with  those  of  135  and  76. 

Turning  to  the  phosphoric  acid  columns,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  aa 
distinct  a  tendency  to  lower  percentages  in  the  grain-ashes  of  the 
later  and  better  seasons,  as  there  was  to  higher  percentages  of  potash 
over  those  seasons.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  four 
comparable  Plots  126,  136,  146,  and  76.  The  influence  of  relative 
exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid,  that  is  exhaustion  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  crop  grown,  is  also  very  clear.  Thus,  both  the  actual  and 
relative  exhaustion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  on 
Plots  10a  and  106,  and  it  is  in  the  g^n-ashes  of  these  plots  that  we 
have  the  lowest  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  first  period,  and 
lower  still,  and  again  the  lowest  over  the  second  period. 

With  the  generally  lower  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
grain-ashes  in  the  second  ten  years,  there  is  in  every  case  (except- 
ing 126)  a  higher  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  comparing 
plot  with  plot  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  over  both 
penods,  the  highest  where  the  exhaustion,  and  the  percentage, 
of  phosphoric  acid  are  the  lowest  (10a  and  106).  Again,  with 
the  generally  lower  percentages  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  g^rain- 
ashes  over  the  second  period,  there  is,  under  every  condition  as 
iio  manuring,  a  lower  percentage  of  both  ferric  oxide  and  silica; 
and  small  as  are  the  actual  percentages  of  these  constituents  in  the 
g^in-ashes,  the  result  is  too  uniform  to  be  without  some  significance.* 

*  With  regard  to  both  ferric  oxide  and  silica  it  should  be  stated,  however,  that  their 
relative  amounts  in  ashes  are  very  generally  found  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  amounts 
of  "  sand,"  and  as  the  amounts  of  this  are  liable  to  be  higher  in  the  less  favourably 
matured  and  harvested  crops,  we  should  expect  less  ferric  oxide  and  silica  due  to 
adventitious  matters  in  the  more  favourable  sea»onB.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
mean  percentages  of  sand  in  the  grain-ashes  were,  in  those  of  Series  1,  1*66,  of 
Series  2,  0'D9,  and  of  Series  3,  0*91 ;  and  in  the  straw-ashes  they  were,  in  those  of 
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It  may  perhaps  be  considered  established  that  iron  plajs  an  important 
part  daring  the  vegetative  or  green  stages  of  the  life  of  the  plant ; 
bnt  there  is  not  evidence  of  equal  weight  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  iron  is  essential  to  grain  formation ;  though  its  accumulation  in 
the  seed  may  be  of  importance  when  the  joung  plant  grown  from  it 
first  produces  green  leaves. 

We  now  turn  from  a  consideration  of  tbe  percentage  composition  of 
the  ashes,  to  tbat  of  the  relation  of  the  mineral  constituents  to  the 
organic  substance  produced.    This  is  shown  in  Table  XVI  (pp.  64-65). 

It  is  seen  that,  with  a  lower  proportion  of  total  ash-constituents  in 
the  second  and  better  maturing  period,  there  is  (with  slight  excep- 
tions in  the  case  of  the  lime  and  the  sulphuric  acid),  a  lower  propor- 
tion of  eacb  individual  ash-constituent  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
grain  under  each  of  the  very  different  conditions  as  to  manuring. 
This  lower  proportion  of  ash-constituents  to  organic  substance  pro- 
duced, is  moreover  coincident  with  a  lower  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
the  dry  substance,  under  each  of  the  ten  conditions  as  to  manuring.  It 
is  also  coincident  with  a  higher  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain  in 
every  case.  The  lower  proportion  of  the  several  ash-constituents  is 
therefore  associated  with  better  ripening,  a  lower  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous, and  a  higher  proportion  of  non-nitrogenous,  constituents 
(carbohydrates),  produced. 

To  go  a  little  more  into  detail : — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  grain-ashes  showed  (with  one  excep- 
tion) a  higher  percentage  of  potash  under  every  condition  as  to 
manuring  over  the  second  and  more  favourable  period  than  over  the 
firs^t ;  but  when  the  potash  is  calculated,  not  to  100  of  ash,  bnt  to  1000 
of  dry  substance,  we  find  with  the  lower  proportion  of  total  mineral 
inatter,  a  lower  proportion  of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain 
of  the  later  and  better  maturing  period,  under  every  condition  of 
manuring  without  exception.  And  whereas  there  was  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  relatively  high  percentage  of  potash  in  the  grain-ash  where 
it  was  much  exhausted  (10a  and  106),  we  have  the  lowest  proportion 
to  the  dry  substance  produced  on  the  three  most  potash-exhausted 
plots  (10a,  lOh,  and  lib),  namely,  6*39,  6*39,  and  6*22,  in  the  first 
period,  and  5*87,  5*98,  and  5' 76,  over  the  second  period,  with  its 
greater  exhaustion.  The  straws  of  these  plots  also  show  the  lowest 
proportion  of  potash  to  dry  substance. 

Again,  on  the  four  comparable  plots,  126,  136,  146,  and  76,  the 
quantities  of  potash  per  1000  dry  suhstanee  of  grain,  are,  over  the  first 

Series  1,  223,  of  Series  2,  2*19,  and  of  Series  3,  2*28.  Comparing  the  results  for 
the  two  periods  of  Series  3,  the  mean  percentage  of  sand  in  the  grain-ashes  of  the 
^  period  was  1'09,  and  of  the  second  period,  0*78  ;  and  in  the  straw-ashes  it  was, 
in  those  of  the  first  period  2*74,  and  of  the  second  period  1*81. 
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Table  XVI. 
Quantity  of  Mineral  Matter  (pare  Ash),  and  of  each  Ash- 


Plots. 


Aah  (pure). 


10  7e«re, 
1862-^61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Ferric  oxide. 


10  yeare, 
185»-*61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


lime. 


10  yean, 
1862-61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Magnesia. 


10  yean, 
1862-'61. 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


Potash. 


10  yean, 
I862-*61. 


lOynn, 
1862-71. 


Grain. 


2 

20*6 
20*8 
21*0 
18*8 
18-8 
19*6 
19*7 
19*6 
19*7 
19-9 

19*2 
20*0 
20-8 
17*2 
17*6 
17*9 
18*4 
18*6 
18-7 
18-9 

oooooooooo 

0*09 
0*11 
0*11 
0*11 
0*10 
0-08 
0*09 
0-11 
0*10 
0-11 

0-61 
0*66 
0*66 
0-78 
0*64 
0*76 
0*58 
0*56 
0*66 
0-66 

0*50 
0*65 
0*57 
0-75 
0*73 
0-77 
0*66 
0-55 
0*64 
0-56 

2-25 
2*17 
2*21 
1*96 
1*99 
2*06 
2*06 
2*06 
2*11 
2*11 

2*10 
2*11 
2*16 
1*88 
1*90 
1-90 
1*95 
1*96 
2*04 
2*03 

6*52 
6*96 
6-79 
6*89 
6*39 
6-22 
6*46 
6-48 
6*41 
6*53 

6*18 
6 -eft 
6-66 
5*87 
6-98 
6*76 
6*14 
6*22 
6*16 
6*38 

3 

66  

lOa 

10*  

lU  

12'^  

136  

144  

76  

Hean  ......... 

19*8 

18*6 

0*13 

0-10 

0*60 

0*68 

2  10 

2*00 

6*48 

6-16 

Straw, 


2 

64*4 
60*8 
64-5 
52*7 
51-1 
541 
52-5 
53*5 
58-1 
54*3 

65*6 
66*8 
69-1 
54*6 
50*8 
52*4 
58*2 
68-2 
51*6 

0*29 
0*44 
0*48 
0*84 
0*48 
0*31 
0-27 
0-26 
0*26 
0*30 

0*19 
0-48 
0*45 
0*28 
0-22 
0*24 
0*21 
•0-17 
0-21 
0M7 

2*55 
3*06 
2*58 
3-13 
3*02 
3-22 
2*78 
2-80 
2-80 
2*80 

2*78 
3*42 
2*90 
4-04 
4*08 
4*48 
3-86 
3*15 
3-56 
8-06 

0*81 
0*91 
0-81 
0*86 
0-84 
0*88 
0*77 
D-74 
0*82 
D-79 

0-95 
1-04 
0-99 
1-10 
1*14 
1-18 
1*03 
0*88 
1*13 
0*94 

12*80 

9*65 

12-09 

9*57 

9*90 

8*00 

10*54 

12*90 

11*65 

12*84 

12-88 
9-91 

12*84 
7*76 
7*51 
7-87 
9*14 

18-29 
9-56 

12-68 

3 

56  

10a  

106  

116  

126  

186  

146  

76  

Mean 

65*6 

65*6 

0*82 

0-22 

2*86 

3*50 

0*81 

1*03 

11*19 

10*46 

period,  6*46,  6*43,  6'4l,  and  6*53,  or  almost  identical  amonnts ;  and 
over  the  second  period,  6*14,  6*22,  6*16,  and  6*33,  that  is,  lower 
amounts,  and  quantities  which  are  nearly,  bnt  not  qnite,  as  uniform 
as  those  over  the  first  period.  The  difEerences,  slight  as  thej  are,  are, 
however,  quite  consistent  with  the  known  differences  as  to  available 
supply.  Thus,  the  residue  from  previous  applications  of  potash  to 
plots  125  and  146  was  becoming  much  reduced,  and  the  accumulations 
from  annual  supply  to  plots  13b  and  7b  were  becoming  greater  over 
the  second  period ;  and  accordingly  there  is  a  slightly  lower  propor- 
tion of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of  the  two  potash 
exhausted  plots ;  and  the  proportions  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  straw 
of  the  four  plots  show  very  wide  differences,  due  to  sapply  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  exhaustion  on  the  other.  Thus,  on  the  two  potash 
exhausted  plots,  126  and  145,  the  proportions  of  potash  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance  of  the  straw  are  9'14  and  9'55,  and  on  the  two  plots  vrith 
annual  supply  they  are  13*29  and  12*58. 
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Table  XYI. 
Constituent  per  1000  Bry^  Substance  of  Grain  and  of  Straw. 


Soda. 


1S52-'61.!  1862-71. 


Fhoepboric  add. 


10  jean, 
1862-'61. 


10  jears, 
1862-71. 


Snlphoric  add. 


10  years, 
1852-'61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


Chlorine. 


10  years, 
18&2-'61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


SiUca. 


10  years, 
1852-'61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


Ploto. 


Orain. 


0-05 

0-03 

10-87 

10-01 

O'll 

0-17 

trace 

trace 

0-16 

0-11 

2 

o-os 

0-03 

10-37 

10-07 

0-29 

0-29 

trace 

0-01 

0-15 

0-12 

3 

O'OC 

0-02 

I0i»6 

10-35 

0-17 

0-35 

trace 

0-01 

0-21 

0-12 

66 

0-03 

0-04 

8-70 

7-89 

0-53 

0-52 

0-11 

0-07 

0-22 

0-11 

10a 

0-M 

O-OS 

9-16 

8-24 

0-82 

0-39 

0-08 

0-06 

0-15 

0*11 

10/7 

0-02 

0-05 

9-95 

8-92 

0-31 

0-34 

trace 

0-03 

0-16 

0-10 

11!. 

0-O4 

0-04 

10-05 

9-21 

0-27 

0-22 

trace 

trace 

0-12 

0-10 

126 

0-03 

0-03 

10-05 

9-31 

0-14 

0-27 

trace 

trace 

0-14 

0-11 

136 

0-Oi 

0-02 

10-15 

9-38 

0-16 

0-19 

trace 

trace 

018 

0-12 

146 

0-04 

0-02 

10-12 

9*49 

0-23 

0-28 

trace 

trace 

0-14 
0-16 

0-12 
0-11 

76 

0-O4 

0-03 

10-05 

9-25 

0-24 

0-29 

0-01 

0-02 

Me  in. 

Straw, 

0-07 

0-10 

2-15 

2-26 

2-19 

1-92 

2-13 

2-27 

41-91 

42-71 

2 

0-19 

0-14 

1-88 

2-08 

2-49 

2-39 

1-22 

1-50 

41  19 

46-25 

3 

0-09 

0-14 

2-53 

2-84 

2-78 

3-25 

1-57 

1-70 

41-88 

44-83 

56 

0-45 

0-46 

1-61 

1-52 

2-66 

2*66 

1-51 

1-36 

32-94 

35-76 

10a 

o-» 

0-56 

1-52 

1-29 

2-34 

2-23 

1-62 

1-67 

31-47 

32  -47 

106 

0-87 

1-03 

1-84 

1-90 

2-35 

2-42 

1-33 

1-97 

35-94 

32-20 

116 

0-28 

0-59 

1-70 

1-66 

2-34 

2-17 

1-88 

1-99 

32  -39 

32  -96 

126 

0-11 

0*03 

1-59 

1-58 

2-48 

2-06 

2-55 

8-03 

80-70 

29-66 

136 

Oi7 

0-37 

1-61 

1-67 

2-45 

2-14 

2-28 

2-09 

31-69 

31  -28 

146 

0-12 
0-23 

0-08 

1-57 

1-52 

2*43 

2-19 

2-48 

2-88 

31-60 

28-29 
84-28 

76 

0-34 

1-75 

1-77 

2-42 

2-26 

1-95 

2-17 

34-48 

Mean. 

The  percentages  of  phospHoric  acid  in  the  grain-ashes  varied  more 
according  to  supply  or  exhaustion  than  did  those  of  the  potash,  but 
with  one  exception  (the  unmannred  plot  3),  the  percentage  was  lower 
over  the  second  period  than  the  first.  In  every  case,  without  excep- 
tion, Table  XYI  shows  a  lower  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
drj substance  of  the  grain  over  the  secotid  period;  and  over  both 
periods  a  much  wider  range  of  variation  in  the  proportion  comparing 
plot  with  plot,  that  is,  according  to  supply  or  exhaustion,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  potash.  Thus,  in  the  first  period  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain  ranged  from  8*70  with 
ammonium-salts  alone,  to  10  87  with  farmyard  manure ;  and  in  the 
second  period  from  7'89  with  ammoninm-salts  alone  to  10*35  with 
mineral  manure  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  plots,  126,  136, 
146,  and  76,  show  almost  uniform  proportions,  namely,  10*06,  10*05, 
10*15, 1012,  over  the  first  period,  and  9*21,  9  31,  9*38,' and  9-49,  over 
the  second  period.     The  very  low  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
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the  dry  snbstanoe  of  the  ^rain  under  the  conditions  of  very  abnormal 
exHanstion  of  it  on  Plots  10a  and  106,  with  ammoninm-salts  alone, 
are  accompanied,  over  the  first  period  with  very  low  weight  per  bushel 
of  the  gr^iin,  indicating  low  condition  of  matnration,  and  over  the 
second  period  with  lower  weights  per  bnshel  than  on  the  fonr  plots 
above  referred  to.  There  is  also  very  low  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of  Plot  lib  with  an  annual 
application  of  superphosphate,  and  therefore  relative  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  supplied,  but  with  nevertheless  very  defective  grain  for- 
mation owing  to  great  ezhanstion  of  potash  ;  and  here  again  there  is 
very  low  weight  per  bushel.  As  indicated  in  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  ash,  there  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  dry  substance, 
the  highest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  lowest  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain  of  Plots  lOa  and  105,  but  by  no  means  in 
compensating  equivalent  proportion. 

The  results  of  this  third  senes  of  ash- analyses,  specially  arranged 
to  trace  the  efiTects  of  supply  or  exhaustion  of  ash-constituents  on  the 
composition  of  the  ash,  and  of  the  crop,  agree  with  those  of  Series  1 
and  2,  in  showing,  in  the  case  of  the  grain,  much  greater  uniformity  in 
the  composition  of  the  ash,  and  in  the  proportion  of  ash-constituents 
to  dry  substance,  than  in  that  of  the  straw.  It  is  seen  that,  under 
otherwise  equal  conditions,  the  amounts  of  the  mineral  constituents 
taken  up  by  the  plant  over  a  given  area,  depend  very  directly  on  the 
amounts  in  available  condition  within  the  soil.  Further,  with  very 
different  amounts  so  taken  up  over  a  given  area,  the  amounts  stored 
up  in  the  grain  will,  other  conditions  being  equal,  be  very  nearly 
uniform ;  whilst  the  amounts  remaining  in  the  straw  will  have  a  very 
obvious  connection  with  the  supply  or  exhaustion. 

The  results  also  agree  with  those  of  the  former  series,  in  show- 
ing very  distinctly  the  influence  of  season  on  the  composition 
of  the  grain-ashes,  and  on  the  proportion  of  the  ash-constituents  to 
the  dry  substance  of  the  grain ;  and  that  these  differences  in  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  grain,  dependent  on  season,  are  associated 
with  vei*y  different  conditions  as  to  maturation,  and  accordingly  with 
different  characters  of  the  organic  substance  produced. 

As,  however,  this  third  series  of  ashes  represents  the  average  pro- 
duce of  two  periods,  respectively  of  ten  years  each,  which,  though  of 
obviously  varying  average  characters,  do  not  show  anything  like  the 
extremes  of  individual  good  and  bad  seasons,  the  results  do  not  illus- 
trate in  so  marked  a  manner  the  varying  effects  of  season  as  do  those 
of  Series  I  and  Series  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analytical  results 
last  considered  do  represent  very  marked  variations  in  the  conditions 
of  supply,  or  exhaustion,  of  mineral  constituents.  Hence,  contrary  to 
those  before  discussed,  they  show  a   wider  range  in  the   mineral 
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composition  according  to  manure  than  according  to  season.  Never- 
iheless,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  snpplj  of  any  mineral  constitnent 
is  not  defective  below  a  certain  limit  in  relation  to  the  other  con- 
ditions of  growth,  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain  is  very  nniform. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  nniform,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  very 
f^reat  excess  of  supply,  and  a  relatively  very  great  excess  taken  up  by 
the  plant,  in  which  latter  case  a  large  excess  remains  in  the  straw.  In 
fact,  the  composition  of  the  grain  only  varies  in  any  marked  degree 
aocording  to  manure,  when  there  is  very  abnormal  deficiency  of  one 
or  more  constituents,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  growth  which  is 
indaoed  by  the  liberal  supply  of  others* 

At  the  commencement  of  our  paper,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not 
proposed  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  Accordingly,  attention 
has  mainly  been  confined  to  an  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  important  conclusions  to  which  a  consideration  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  experimental  result  recorded,  seemed  to  lead.  The  discus- 
sion has  nevertheless  necessarily  been  one  of  much  detail.  It  has  at 
the  same  time  served  to  raise  many  points  of  interest,  and  to  suggest 
lines  of  study  which  neither  the  time  nor  the  space  at  our  disposal 
will  allow  us  to  follow  up.  There  are,  indeed,  various  aspects  of  the 
snbject,  chemical,  physiological,  and  agricultural,  which  it  might  be 
expected  we  should  consider.  Some  of  these  will  be  more  appro- 
priately discussed  when  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
other  crops  than  wheat  have  been  given.  Thus,  we  have  a  series  of 
ash-analyses  relating  to  the  produce  of  barley  grown  under  different 
conditions  as  to  season  and  manuring;  a  series  relating  to  some 
le^minous  crops,  including  the  bean-plant  at  different  stages  of 
growth ;  a  series  relating  to  root-crops,  and  to  potatoes ;  a  series 
relating  to  crops  grown  in  rotation,  but  with  different  manures ;  and 
lastly,  a  large  series  relating  to  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  land,  that 
is  to  the  mixed  produce  of  numerous  species  of  plants  growing  in 
association,  which  are  not  allowed  fully  to  ripen,  but  are  cut  at 
varions  stages  of  development  short  of  complete  maturation.  In  the 
meantime  we  submit  the  results  relating  to  the  mineral  composition 
of  wheat-grain  and  wheat-straw,  with  such  comments  as  their  study 
seemed  to  suggest,  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  limited  branch 
of  the  subject  of  the  ash-constituents  of  our  crops. 

In  conclusion,  extensive  and  comprehensive  as  has  been  the  inquiry 
within  its  own  limits,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  relate 
to  the  produce  obtained  on  one  description  of  soil,  and  in  one 
locality  only.*     Still,  the  number  of  very  widely  different  seasons 

*  It  is  true  that  onoe  within  the  period  to  which  the  resulte  relate,  there  was  a 
change  of  seed  from  one  description  to  another  not  yery  widely  different ;  but  the:e 
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the  dry  substance  of  the  ^rain  under  the  conditions  of  veiy  abnormal 
exhaustion  of  it  on  Plots  10a  and  10b,  with  ammonium-salts  alone, 
are  accompanied,  over  the  first  period  with  very  low  weight  per  bushel 
of  the  ^STAin,  indicating  low  condition  of  maturation,  and  over  the 
second  period  with  lower  weights  per  bushel  than  on  the  four  plots 
above  referred  to.  There  is  also  very  low  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of  Plot  116  with  an  annual 
application  of  superphosphate,  and  therefore  relative  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  supplied,  but  with  nevertheless  very  defective  grain  for- 
mation owing  to  great  exhaustion  of  potash  ;  and  here  again  there  is 
very  low  weight  per  bushel.  As  indicated  in  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  ash,  there  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  dry  substance, 
the  highest  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  lowest  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain  of  Plots  10a  and  106,  but  by  no  means  in 
compensating  equivalent  proportion. 

The  results  of  this  third  series  of  ash- analyses,  specially  arranged 
to  trace  the  efiTects  of  supply  or  exhaustion  of  ash-constituents  on  the 
composition  of  the  ash,  and  of  the  crop,  agree  with  those  of  Series  1 
and  2,  in  showing,  in  the  case  of  the  grain,  much  greater  uniformity  in 
the  composition  of  the  ash,  and  in  the  proportion  of  ash-constituents 
to  dry  substance,  than  in  that  of  the  straw.  It  is  seen  that,  under 
otherwise  equal  conditions,  the  amounts  of  the  mineral  constituents 
taken  up  by  the  plant  over  a  given  area,  depend  very  directly  on  the 
amounts  in  available  condition  within  the  soil.  Further,  with  very 
different  amounts  so  taken  up  over  a  given  area,  the  amounts  stored 
up  in  the  grain  will,  other  conditions  being  equal,  be  very  nearly 
uniform ;  whilst  the  amounts  remaining  in  the  straw  will  have  a  very 
obvious  connection  with  the  supply  or  exhaustion. 

The  results  also  agree  with  those  of  the  former  series,  in  show- 
ing very  distinctly  the  influence  of  season  on  the  composition 
of  the  grain-ashes,  and  on  the  proportion  of  the  ash-constituents  to 
the  dry  substance  of  the  grain ;  and  that  these  differences  in  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  grain,  dependent  on  season,  are  associated 
with  veiy  different  conditions  as  to  maturation,  and  accordingly  with 
different  characters  of  the  organic  substance  produced. 

As,  however,  this  third  series  of  ashes  represents  the  average  pro- 
duce of  two  periods,  respectively  of  ten  years  each,  which,  though  of 
obviously  varying  average  characters,  do  not  show  anything  like  the 
extremes  of  individual  good  and  bad  seasons,  the  results  do  not  illus- 
trate in  so  marked  a  manner  the  varying  effects  of  season  as  do  those 
of  Series  I  and  Series  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analytical  results 
last  considered  do  represent  very  marked  variations  in  the  conditions 
of  supply,  or  exhaustion,  of  mineral  constituents.  Hence,  contrary  to 
those  before  discussed,   they  show  a   wider  range   in  the  mineral 
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composition  according  io  manure  than  according  to  season.  Never- 
theless, it  is  evident  that,  when  the  snpply  of  any  mineral  constituent 
is  not  defective  below  a  certain  limit  in  relation  to  the  other  con- 
ditions of  growth,  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain  is  very  uniform. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  uniform,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  a  very 
great  excess  of  supply,  and  a  relatively  very  great  excess  taken  np  by 
the  plant,  in  which  latter  case  a  large  excess  remains  in  the  straw.  In 
&ct,  the  composition  of  the  grain  only  varies  in  any  marked  degree 
according  to  manure,  when  there  is  very  abnormal  deficiency  of  one 
or  more  constituents,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  growth  which  is 
induced  by  the  liberal  supply  of  others. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  paper,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  not 
proposed  to  treat  the  subject  exhaustively.  Accordingly,  attention 
has  mainly  been  confined  to  an  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  the 
most  important  conclusions  to  which  a  consideration  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  experimental  result  recorded,  seemed  to  lead.  The  discus- 
sion has  nevertheless  necessarily  been  one  of  much  detail.  It  has  at 
the  same  time  served  to  raise  many  points  of  interest,  and  to  suggest 
lin^  of  study  which  neither  the  time  nor  the  space  at  our  disposal 
will  allow  us  to  follow  up.  There  are,  indeed,  various  aspects  of  the 
snbject,  chemical,  physiological,  and  agricultural,  which  it  might  be 
expected  we  should  consider.  Some  of  these  will  be  more  appro- 
priately discussed  when  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
other  crops  than  wheat  have  been  given.  Thus,  we  have  a  series  of 
ash-analyses  relating  to  the  produce  of  barley  grown  under  different 
conditions  as  to  season  and  manuring ;  a  series  relating  to  some 
iegaminous  crops,  including  the  bean-plant  at  different  stages  of 
growth ;  a  series  relating  to  root-crops,  and  to  potatoes ;  a  series 
relating  to  crops  grown  in  rotation,  but  with  different  manures;  and 
lastly,  a  large  series  relating  to  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  land,  that 
is  to  the  mixed  produce  of  numerous  species  of  plants  growing  in 
Msociation,  which  are  not  allowed  fully  to  ripen,  but  are  cut  at 
Prions  stages  of  development  short  of  complete  maturation.  In  the 
meantime  we  submit  the  results  relating  to  the  mineral  composition 
of  wheat-grain  and  wheat-straw,  with  such  comments  as  their  study 
seemed  to  suggest,  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  limited  branch 
of  the  subject  of  the  ash-constituents  of  our  crops. 

In  conclusion,  extensive  and  comprehensive  as  has  been  the  inquiry 
^thin  its  own  limits,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  relate 
^  the  produce  obtained  on  one  description  of  soil,  and  in  one 
locality  only.*     Still,  the  number  of  very  widely  different   seasons 

*  It  is  true  that  once  within  the  period  to  which  the  results  relate,  there  was  a 
change  of  seed  from  one  description  to  another  not  very  widely  different ;  but  there 
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over  whicli  the  experiments  have  extended,  and  the  verj  widely  dif- 
ferent conditions  as  to  mannring  of  the  different  plots,  have  probably 
provided  a  much  greater  range  of  conditions  of  growth  than  would 
have  been  secured  had  the  experiments  been  made  in  fewer  seasons, 
on  various  soils,  and  in  various  localities,  but  with  more  normal  con- 
ditions  as  to  manuring.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of  relative  excess,  or 
exhaustion,  of  the  available  supply  of  individual  constituents  repre- 
sented in  the  experiments  the  results  of  which  have  been  recorded, 
are  probably  much  more  distinctive  and  characteristic  than  could  be 
obtained  under  more  normal  conditions.  On  this  view  it  is  obvioas 
that,  whilst  tbe  results  are  of  a  very  marked  character,  and  are  there- 
fore very  instructive  if  properly  interpreted,  it  must  not  be  without 
careful  reservation  that  their  application  to  the  circumstances  of 
actual  agricultural  practice  should  be  inferred. 

Summary  a^d  Conclusions. 

The  investigation  comprises  the  analyses  of  92  wheat-gfrain  and 
92  wheat-straw  ashes,  and,  including  69  duplicates,  the  number  of 
complete  ash-analyses  involved  is  253.  Every  ash  is  of  produce  of 
known  history  of  growth  as  to  soil,  season,  and  manuring ;  all  the 
specimens  having  been  grown  in  the  experimental  field  at  Bothamsted 
which  has  now  yielded  wheat  for  forty  years  in  succession,  1844  to  1883 
inclusive.   The  results  are  arranged  in  three  Series. 

First  Series  of  Analyses. 

1.  This  series  includes  results  obtained  under  three  very  charac- 
teristically difEerent  conditions  as  to  manuring,  in  each  case  for  sixteen 
consecutive  seasons.  The  manuring  conditions  were : — Plot  2,  farm- 
yard manure  every  year ;  that  is,  with  an  excessive  supply  both  of 
nitrogen,  and  of  mineral,  or  ash-constituents.  Plot  3,  without  manure 
every  year ;  that  is,  with  exhaustion  of  both  nitrogen  and  ash-con- 
stituents. Plot  10a,  with  ammonium-salts  alone  every  year  ;  that  is, 
with  an  excess  of  supplied  nitrogen,  but  with  great  relative  deficiency 
of  ash-constituents.  The  results  thus  illustrate  the  influence  of 
fluctuations  of  season  from  year  to  year,  under  known  but  very 
different  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

2.  There  was  a  much  greater  range  of  variation  in  the  percentages 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ashes,  both  of  grain  and  straw, 
due  to  variations  of  season,  than  to  variations  of  manure.     The  range 

in  no  eyidenoe  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  this  irregularity  has  at  all  vitiated  the 
comparative  character  of  the  results,  or  the  legitimacy  of  the  concluaioDi  that  have 
been  drawn  from  them. 
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of  rariation  dne  to  season,  was  much  the  greater  in  the  straw-ashes  ; 
vhich  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  favourable  or  unfavonrable  seed- 
forming  and  ripening  may  supervene  on  conditions  of  high  or  of  low 
lazuriance,  that  is,  of  great  or  of  limited  activity  of  accumnlation  of 
coostitaents  by  the  plant ;  hence  the  withdrawal  of  constituents  for 
seed-formation  will  leave  very  various  amounts  of  migratory  matters 
in  the  straw. 

3.  Taking  high  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain  as  a  fairly  g^od 
indication  of  high  quality,  and  vice  verad,  there  was,  with  each  con- 
dition of  manuring,  a  general  and  marked,  but  not  uniform  tendency 
to  low  proportions  of  nitrogen,  of  total  mineral  constituents  (ash),  and 
of  individual  ash-constituents,  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  of 
the  seasons  of  higher  quality.  That  is,  the  higher  quality  of  the  grain 
is  associated  with  the  greater  accumulation  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
matters  (carbohydrates)  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  and  to  the 
mineral  constituents  which  have  been  stored  up. 

4.  Per  1000  dry  stibstance  of  the  grain  there  is,  with  each  condition 
as  to  manuring,  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  amount,  and  a  rather 
lower  average  amount  of  potash  in  the  eight  better  than  in  the  eight 
worse  seasons.  Yet,  it  is  in  a  very  unfavourable  season  that  there  was 
actaaUy  the  lowest,  and  in  the  worst  season  of  the  sixteen  that  there 
was  actually  the  highest,  proportion  of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  grain;  that  is,  the  very  different  results  are  obtained  under 
defective,  but  very  different,  conditions  of  development  and  matura- 
tion. 

5.  Fer  1000  dry  subBtanee  of  the  grain  there  is,  under  each  of  the  three 
conditions  as  to  manuring,  a  lower  average  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
over  the  eight  better  seasons,  and  it  is  lower  in  individual  seasons  of 
high  quality.  Still  there  is  a  wider  range  than  among  the  eight 
inferior  seasons,  and  wider  than  in  the  case  of  the  potash.  In  the 
case  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  the  lower  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  better  seasons  cannot  be  due  to  exhaustion,  but  to  enhanced 
production  of  organic  substance.  The  average  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  organic  substance  is,  however,  lower  without  manure 
than  with  farmyard  manure,  and  lower  still  with  ammonium-salts 
alone,  in  which  case  there  is  very  abnormal  mineral  exhaustion. 

6.  The  details  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  greater  influence 
of  season  than  of  manuring  on  the  proportion  of  the  ash-constituents 
to  the  organic  substance  of  the  grain.  With  normal  maturation  it  is, 
ander  otherwise  comparable  conditions,  neai*ly  uniform  with  different 
conditions  as  to  manuring ;  and  deviations  from  normal  mineral  com- 
position are  associated  with  deviations  from  normal  development  of 
the  organic  substance. 

7.  The  percentage  of  silica  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  straw  is 
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lower  in  the  seasons  of  more  favonrable  maturation.  In  fact,  stiffness 
of  straw  depends  on  fayoarable  development  of  the  woody  substance, 
by  the  increase  of  which  the  proportion  of  the  accnmnlated  silica  to 
the  organic  substance  is  reduced. 

8.  Excluding  the  ferric  oxide  and  the  silica,  and  calculating  the 
whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  tribasic,  the  grain-ashes  show  more 
than  one  and  a  half  time  as  much  acid  as  base ;  and  even  calculating 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  whether  combined  with  alkalis  or 
earths,  as  bi basic,  there  is  still  an  excess  of  acid.  The  straw-ashes, 
calculated  in  the  same  way,  show  a  considerable  excess  of  base,  even 
reckoning  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  tribasic ;  but  they  con- 
tain more  than  60  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  question  arises  whether 
carbonic  acid  (if  any),  and  some  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine,  have  not 
been  expelled  in  the  incineration ;  in  the  case  of  the  grain-ashes  in 
the  presence  of  acid-phosphates,  and  in  that  of  the  straw-ashes  in  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  silica. 

9.  Investigations  at  Bothamsted  and  elsewhere  have  established 
that  there  is  a  general  increase  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  proceed- 
ing  from  the  finer  to  the  coarser  flours  obtained  from  the  same  wheat- 
grain,  and  that  there  is  marked  increase  in  the  more  branny  portions, 
the  greatest  concentration  being  immediately  below  the  pericarp. 
The  percentage  of  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  also 
increases  from  the  finer  to  the  coarser  flours,  and  it  is  the  highest  in 
the  branny  products.  The  percentage  of  potash  is  about  ten  times, 
of  lime  four  or  five  times,  of  magnesia  fifleen  to  twenty  times,  and  of 
phosphoric  acid  more  than  ten  times,  as  high  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  bran  as  in  that  of  the  finer  flours.  It  is  also  established  that, 
in  comparable  cases,  the  better  matured  grains  contain  the  lower 
percentages  of  nitrogen  and  total  mineral  matter,  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  starch ;  and  the  ash-analyses  now  under  consideration  con- 
sistently show  a  lower  proportion  of  the  chief  individual  mineral 
constituents  in  the  grains  of  better  quality. 

10.  The  average  annual  amounts  of  total  mineral  constituents  in  the 
crops  j?cr  acre  (grain  and  straw)  over  the  sixteen  years  were — with  farm- 
yard manure  237*4  lbs.,  withoat  manure  I06'I  lbs.,  and  with  ammonium- 
salts  alone  142  lbs. ;  that  is,  with  ammonium-salts  one  and  a  third  time, 
and  with  farmyard  manure  more  than  twice,  as  much  as  without  manure. 
With  ammonium-salts,  the  greatest  proportional  increase  was  in  lime, 
potash,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine,  and  the  least  in 
phosphoric  acid.  With  farmyard  manure,  by  far  the  greatest  increase 
was  in  potash,  of  which  there  is  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  much 
as  without  manure ;  and  there  is  about  twice  as  much  magnesia,  and 
more  than  twice  as  much  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  soda, 
and  silica,  and  nearly  four  times  as  much  chlorine. 
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11.  Comparing  the  amounts  of  the  individnal  asb-constitnents  in 
the  eropi  per  acre  over  the  first  eight  years  witb  those  over  the  second 
eight,  tbej  are,  without  manure,  in  the  grain  nearly  identical ;  but 
in  the  straw  there  is  more  or  less  deficiency  of  every  constituent, 
excepting  lime,  over  the  second  period.     Deficiency  in  the  straw  and 
total  produce  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  indicates  deficient  source. 
With  farmyard   manure,  there  was  more   of  every  ash-constituent 
(excepting  sulphuric  acid),  in  the  grain,  straw,  and  total  produce,  over 
the  second  period ;  the  most  marked  increase  being,  in  the  grain  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  in  the  straw  in  potash  and  silica. 
With  ammonium-salts  alone  there   was,  over  the  second  period,  in 
the  grain  slight  deficiency  of  potash  and  magnesia,  and  greater  in 
phosphoric  acid,  but  there  was  slight  increase  in  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid.    In  the  straw  there  was  more  marked  deficiency  in  every  con- 
stituent, excepting  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  deficiency  is  the  most 
marked  in  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and  silica,  though  chlorine 
is  hirgely  supplied  in  the  ammonium-salts. 

12.  Upon  the  whole,  the  comparison  of  the  yield  of  ash-con* 
stitaentfl  per  acre  over  the  first  and  second  eight  years  shows — ^without 
manure  a  small  relative  exhaustion  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
and  with  ammonium-salts  a  greater  relative  exhaustion  of  both. 

13.  Per  1000  dry  substance  of  grain  there  were,  taking  the  average 
of  the  sixteen  years,  almost  identical  amounts  of  each  of  the  ash-con- 
stitnents  without  manure,  and  with  farmyard  manure ;  but  with 
ammonium-salts  alone  there  was  marked  deficiency,  especially  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  in  a  less  degree  lOf  potash.  Per  1000  dry  suh^ 
itanee  of  straw,  there  was,  without  manure  considerably  less  potash 
than  with  farmyard  manure,  but  otherwise  not  much  difference. 
With  ammonium-salts  alone,  there  was  still  greater  deficiency  of 
potash,  but  more  lime,  less  phosphoric  acid,  but  more  sulphuric  acid, 
and  considerably  less  silica,  than  either  without  manure  or  with  farm- 
yard manure. 

14.  Comparing  the  amounts  of  ash-constituents  per  1000  dry  std.- 
fiance  of  the  grain,  over  the  first  and  second  eight  years,  with  farmyard 
manure  they  are  almost  identical  over  the  two  periods,  and  without 
manure  very  nearly  so,  but  there  is  slightly  less  potash,  and  more 
magnesia  and  phosphoric  acid,  over  the  second  period — conditions 
indicating  less  perfect  maturation,  that  is,  less  flour  in  proportion  to 
bran.  With  ammonium-salts  alone,  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain 
shows  a  marked  deficiency  of  potash  and  magnesia,  and  especially  of 
phosphoric  acid,  compared  with  that  of  the  other  plots ;  it  neverthe- 
less shows  veiy  little  difference  comparing  the  second  eight  years 
with  the  first,  though  there  is  a  slight  decrease  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  increase  of  sulphuric  acid  and  silica,  over  the  second  period. 
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15.  Per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  straw,  the  amonnt  of  the  vanoiu 
ash-constituents  varies  more  over  the  two  periods  than  in  the  case  of 
the  grain,  hnt  still  comparatively  little.  Withoat  manure  there  is, 
over  the  second  period,  a  deficiency  of  potash  and  magnesia,  partially 
compensated  by  lime,  also  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid.  With 
ammonium-salts,  the  most  marked  deficiency  over  the  second  period 
is  of  potash  ;  there  is  also  less  chlorine,  but  more  sulphuric  acid. 

16.  In  conclusion,  in  regard  to  this  first  series  of  ash-analyses, 
although  the  resnlto  show  a  much  wider  range  of  variation- in  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  grain  due  to  season  than  to  manuring, 
there  are  still  distinct  differences  due  to  the  very  different  conditions 
as  to  manuring;  but  with  each  of  the  three  conditions  there  is  com- 
paratively little  difference  over  the  first  and  the  second  eight  years. 
With  ammonium -salts  alone,  where  there  is  very  abnormal  mineral 
exhaustion,  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  shows  relative  deficiency 
of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  especially  the  latter.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  results  point  to  great  uniformity  in  the  mineral  com- 
position of  the  grain  under  the  different  conditions  of  manuring,  pro- 
vided only  that  it  is  perfectly  and  normally  ripened.  High  or  low 
percentage  of  nitrogen  is  also  more  dependent  on  the  conditions  of 
maturation  than  on  full  or  limited  supply  of  it  by  the  soil. 

Second  Series  of  Analyses. 

1.  This  series  relates  to  the  produce  obtained  under  nine  different 
conditions  as  to  manuring,  each  in  two  unfavourable,  and  in  two 
favourable  seasons  for  the  crop.  They  thus  illustrate  the  influence 
of  characteristic  seasons  under  a  great  variety  of  manuring  con- 
ditions. 

2.  The  manuring  conditions  were: — Farmyard  manure;  without 
manure ;  superphosphate,  and  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium  sal- 
])hates ;  ammonium-salts  alone  ;  amroonium-salts  and  superphosphate ; 
ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and  sodium  sulphate ;  ammonium* 
salts,  superphosphate,  and  potassium  sulphate;  ammonium-salts, 
superphosphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate ;  ammonium -salts,  super- 
phosphate, and  sodium,  potassium,  and  magnesium  sulphates. 

3.  The  four  seasons  were : — 1852  and  1856,  which  were  unfavour- 
able, and  1858  and  1863,  which  were  favourable  for  the  crop.  1852 
(the  ninth  from  the  commencement  of  the  expeiiments)  was  bad  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  produce.  1856  gave  fairly  average 
quantity,  both  of  g^in  and  straw,  but  the  crop  was  unevenly  ripened, 
and  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  low.  1868  yielded  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  total  produce,  but  more  than  average  proportion  and 
amount  of  grain,  which  was  of  over  average  quality.     1863  (the 
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twentieth  year  of  the  experiinentB)  was  the  best  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  prodaoe  thronghont  the  forty  years,  1844-1883,  in- 
clusiye. 

4.  Taking  the  mean  resnlts  of  the  nine  plots  in  each  of  the  fonr 
seasons,  there  was  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  season  an  increase  in  the 
weight  per  bnshel  of  the  grain,  and  in  the  proportion  of  grain  to 
straw,  and  a  decrease  in  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  total  mineral 
matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain.  Coincidently  with  these 
characters,  there  was,  from  the  first  to  the  fonrth  season,  great  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  potash,  and  considerable  decrease  in  that  of 
magnesia,  and  there  was  great  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  an  increase  in  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  grains 
mh. 

5.  Calculnied  per  1000  dry  Buhsfance  of  the  grain,  there  was  more 
potash,  and  less  magnesia,  and  especially  much  less  phosphoric  acid, 
and  some  more  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  produce  of  the  two  later  and  better 
seasons.  These  are  indications  of  higher  proportion  of  flour  to  bran, 
that  is,  of  more  starch.  The  variation  in  the  mineral  composition  is 
thus  associated  with  variation  in  the  organic  composition  of  the  grain. 
Per  1000  dry  eubstance  of  the  straw,  there  was  also  more  potash,  less 
phosphoric  acid,  and  more  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  better  seasons. 

6.  Calculated  per  acre,  there  was  about  twice  as  much  grain,  nearly 
one  and  a  half  time  as  much  straw,  and  more  than  one  and  a  half 
time  as  much  total  produce,  in  the  best  as  in  the  worst  of  the  four 
seasons.  Of  total  nitrogen  in  the  crops  per  acre,  there  was  an 
average  of  only  38  lbs.  in  1852,  and  of  501  lbs.  in  1863 ;  whilst  of 
the  less  total  quantity  in  1852  a  considerably  larger  actual  amount 
remained  in  the  straw.  In  1852,  63  6  per  cent.,  in  1856,  729  per 
cent.,  in  1858,  73*8  per  cent.,  and  in  1863,  77'4  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  crops  was  stored  up  in  the  grain.  In  1863,  with  the 
largest  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  per  a^yre,  there  was 
the  lowest  percentage  of  it  in  the  grain ;  that  is,  under  the  influence 
of  the  very  favourable  growing  and  maturing  conditions,  there  was 
a  greater  accumulation  of  non-nitrogenous  constituents  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up. 

7.  Caleuhited  per  acre,  there  was,  in  1863,  one  and  a  third  time  as 
much  total  mineral  matter  in  the  crop  as  in  either  of  the  other  years. 
Comparing  the  best  and  the  worst  seasons  (1863  and  1852),  there  was 
one  and  a  half  time  as  much  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
^nt  twice  as  much  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  total  produce 
per  acre,  in  the  season  of  most  favourable  growth  and  maturation. 
Yet,  per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain,  the  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  phosphoric  acid  were  lower,  and  the  amount  of  potash  was  not 
mnch  higher,  in  the  better  seasons. 
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8.  Taking  the  average  results  over  the  four  years,  for  each  of  the 
nine  different  conditions  as  to  manuring  separately,  there  is,  with  oue 
or  two  exceptions,  comparatively  little  variation  in  weight  per  bushel 
with  the  equal  season,  bnt  very  varying  manuring  conditions ;  and 
the  differences,  snch  as  they  are,  are  consistent.  The  percentage  of 
nitrogen  is  also  in  the  main  fairly  uniform  with  the  different  manures ; 
but  it  is  low  with  mineral  manure  alone  and  great  nitrogen  exhaustion, 
and  high  with  ammonium-salts  alone  and  relatively  excessive  nitrogen 
supply.  The  percentages  of  total  mineral  matter  are  also  fairly 
uniform;  but  somewhat  high  with  farmyard  manure,  without 
manure,  and  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and  low  with  ammonium- 
salts  alone. 

9.  Per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain,  there  is  also  gfeneral 
uniformity  in  the  amount  of  the  chief  individual  ash-constituents 
nnder  the  very  different  manuring  conditions.  The  exceptions  to 
uniformity  in  the  amounts  of  potash  are,  that  it  is  somewhliit  high 
without  manure  and  with  purely  mineral  manure,  and  somewhat  low 
with  ammonium-salts  alone,  and  with  ammonium-salts  and  super- 
phosphate,  but  without  potash.  The  exceptions  to  general  uniformity 
in  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  are,  that  it  is  high  with  farmyard 
manure,  withont  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure,  and  low 
with  ammonium-saJts  alone. 

10.  Per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  straw,  the  amounts  of  the  indiyi- 
dual  ash- constituents  are  much  more  variable  on  the  different  plots. 
The  variation  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  it  is  obviously  much  dependent  on  their  supply*  It 
is  also  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  silica. 

11.  Calculated  per  acre,  there  is  very  great  variation  in  the  amounts 
of  produce,  and  of  its  various  constituents,  according  to  manure. 
Without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure,  the  produce  was 
very  small ;  it  was  much  more  with  ammonium-salts  alone,  and  much 
more  still  with  ammonium-salts  and  mineral  manure  together.  With 
ammonium-salts  and  the  most  complete  mineral  manure,  there  was 
more  than  one  and  a  half  time  as  mnch  total  produce  as  with  ammo- 
nium-salts alone,  and  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  mnch  as  with 
mineral  manure  alone.  There  were  in  the  main  corresponding  differ- 
ences in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  total  mineral  matter,  and  the  chief 
individual  ash-constituents,  stored  up  in  the  crops. 

12.  Of  potash,  the  ashes  show  three  times  as  much  in  the  total  pro- 
duce per  acre  with  farmyard  manure,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
much  in  that  with  ammonium-salts  and  mineral  manure  containing 
potash,  as  without  manure.  On  the  other  plots  (excepting  with 
mineral  manure  alone),  the  quantities  of  potash  in  the  crops  are 
obviously  dependent  on  the  supply.     Of  the  total  potash  of  the  crops. 
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there  is  generallj  only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  accumulated  in 
the  grain. 

13.  Of  phosphoric  acid,  there  was  little  more  than  twice  as  much 
per  acre  in  the  highly  manured  as  in  the  unmanured  produce ;  but 
three-foarths  or  more  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  of  the  crop  may  be 
accumulated  in  the  grain. 

14.  Of  the  total  lime  and  sulhuric  acid  of  the  crop,  a  very  small 
proportion,  of  the  magnesia  generally  more  than  half,  of  the  chlorine 
scarcely  a  trace,  and  of  the  silica  the  smallest  proportion  of  all,  is 
foond  in  the  grain-ashes. 

15.  With  very  great  variation  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  ash- 
constituents  in  the  total  crop  per  nere  on  the  different  plots,  there  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  amounts  of  each  per  1000  dry  mibstance 
of  grain  ;  but  wide  variation  in  the  amounts  per  1000  dry  substance  of 
tiraw.  The  greatest  exceptions  to  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  potash 
per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain  are,  that  it  is  low  with  ammonium- 
salts  alone,  or  with  superphosphate  only  in  addition  (10a  and  11a), 
and  high  without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure  (3  and 
5a).  The  most  marked  deviations  from  general  uniformity  in  the 
amonnt  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain  are,  that 
it  is  low  with  ammonium-salts  alone  (10a),  and  high  with  farmyard 
mannre,  without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure  (2,  3, 
and  5a). 

16.  With  every  condition  of  manuring  there  is,  in  the  grain  ashes,  a 
higher  percentage  of  potash,  and  lower  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  some- 
what lower  of  magnesia  also,  in  the  two  favourable  seasons,  indicating 
higher  proportion  of  flour  to  bran.  There  is  lower  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  better  seasons  even  where  there  is  liberal  supply 
of  it,  but  the  lowest  is  on  Plot  10a,  where  it  is  the  most  exhausted. 
The  straW'Oshes  also  show  a  higher  percentage  of  potash  in  the  two 
hetter  seasons. 

17.  With  decline  in  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ashes, 
there  is  increase  in  sulphuric  acid ;  and  in  the  straw-ashes  increase 
of  chlorine  in  a  gpreater  degree.  It  is  a  question  how  far  the  small 
amoants  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  in  the  grain-ashes  are  due  to 
tbe  presence  of  so  much  acid-phosphate ;  and  how  far  the  much 
larger  amounts  in  the  straw-ashes  are  dae  to  their  excess  of  base  to 
icid,  other  than  silica,  although  of  this  there  is  so  much. 

18.  Calculated  per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain,  there  is,  with 
^erj  condition  as  to  manuring,  a  higher  amount  of  potash  in  1858 
ud  almost  without  exception  in  1863,  than  in  the  two  unfavourable 
seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  in 
18o8  almost  without  exception,  and  in  1863  without  exception,  lower 
than  in  the  unfavourable  seasons. 
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19.  The  second  series  of  analyses,  as  did  the  first,  consistently  show 
considerable  vaiiation  in  the  mineral  composition  of  wheat-grain, 
according  to  season,  but  little  according  to  manuring  (excepting  in 
cases  of  abnormal  exhaustion),  provided  the  seed  be  properly  matured. 
In  fact,  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  are  associated  with 
differences  in  the  organic  composition. 

Third  Series  of  Analyses. 

1.  This  series  was  more  specially  arranged  to  trace  the  influence  of 
snpply  or  exhaustion.  The  ashes  represent  the  produce  obtained 
under  ten  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  each  over  ten  years, 
1852-1861,  and  ten  years,  1862-1871.  Nine  of  the  plots  are  sub- 
stantially  duplicates  of  those  to  which  Series  2  relates ;  and  the  tenth, 
10b,  is  a  duplicate  of  10a,  with  ammonium- salts  alone,  excepting  that 
twice  prior  to  the  period  now  under  consideration  it  received  mineral 
manure,  including  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  when  10a  did  not. 

2.  The  average  results  per  acre,  of  the  ten  plots,  for  each  of  the 
two  periods,  show  that  the  first  ten  years  were  on  the  average  the 
more  favoarable  for  luxuriance,  that  is,  for  total  accumulation  by  the 
plant,  and  the  second  ten  the  more  favourable  for  seed-formation  and 
maturation.  Accordingly,  with  less  mineral  matter  in  the  total  pro- 
dace  per  acre  over  the  second  ten  years,  there  was  as  much  or 
more  of  almost  every  individual  ash-constituent  accumulated  in  the 
grain. 

3.  With  each  condition  of  manuring  where  the  nitrogen  supply 
was  not  deficient,  there  was  more  grain,  and  of  better  quality,  over 
the  second  ten  years.  Comparing  plot  with  plot,  there  was,  over 
both  periods,  with  equal  nitrogen  supply,  considerable  increase  by 
the  addition  of  superphosphate  and  potash.  Comparing  the  second 
period  with  the  first,  the  influence  of  supply,  or  exhaustion,  especially 
of  potash,  is  very  marked  (10a,  106,  lib,  126,  146,  136,  and  76). 

4.  With  equal  supply  of  nitrogen,  very  variable  amounts  of  it  are 
found  in  the  total  produce  per  acre  of  the  difierent  plots,  according  to 
the  associated  mineral  supply. 

5.  Of  individual  ash-constituents  there  was  more  in  the  total  pro- 
duce per  a^e  with  some  of  the  artificial  manures  than  with  &rmyard 
manure.  Comparing  the  plots  with  equal  ammonium-salts  but 
difEerent  potash  supply,  the  amounts  of  potash  in  the  total  produce 
are  in  the  order  of  the  supply. 

6.  Comparing  Plots  126, 136, 146,  and  76,  all  with  the  same  nitrogen 
supply,  but  the  first  and  third  with  a  decreasing  residue  of  potash 
from  previous  applications,  and  the  second  and  fourth  with  an  annual 
supply  of  it,  the  amounts  of  potash  in  the  total  produce  per  acre  per 
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annum  oyer  the  first  ten  years  are— 45*4,  53*2,  49*8,  and  56*0,  but  the 
amonnts  in  the  grain  are  11*4,  11*3,  11*3,  and  11*9 ;  over  the  second 
penod,  with  the  farther  exhaustion  on  the  first  and  third  plots  (126 
and  146),  the  amounts  of  potash  in  the  total  produce  are  37*8,  55*2, 
39*1,  and  53*0,  but  the  amounts  accumulated  in  the  grain  are  11*4, 
12*2,  11*6,  and  12*3.  Thus,  the  amounts  in  the  total  produce  are 
directly  influenced  by  the  supply  or  exhaustion,  especially  over  the 
Kcond  period ;  but  over  each  period  the  amounts  in  the  grain  are 
nearly  identical  on  the  four  plots,  showing  only  slight  relative 
deficiency  over  the  second  period  on  Plots  126  and  146,  with  their 
redaciDg  residue  of  potash  supply. 

7.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  total  prodtice  per  obcre 
TSries  much  with  equal  s apply  of  it,  and  of  nitrogen,  and  is  obviously 
mnch  dependent  on  the  available  supply  of  potash.  The  amounts  of 
mineral  constituents  accumulated  in  the  total  plant  (as  indicated  by 
the  amounts  in  the  total  crop)  are  very  directly  inflaeoced  by  the 
supply  or  exhaustion ;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  final  distri- 
bntion  in  the  grain  is  influenced  much  more  by  the  seed-forming 
cluu-acters  of  the  season  than  by  the  amounts  of  the  constituents  in 
the  total  plant,  provided  there  be  not  a  deficiency. 

8.  PercetUage  Composition  of  the  Ashes, — ^As  in  the  case  of  the  mean 
results  for  the  ten  plots,  so  in  that  of  each  plot  (excepting  plot  3,  with- 
out manure),  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of  potash  in  the  grain-ashes 
of  the  second  period  with  its  better  seod-forming  and  maturing 
tendencies.  The  percentage  of  potash  in  the  grain-ashes  only  varies 
from  317  to  340  over  the  first,  and  from  321  to  34*1  over  the 
second  period;  but  in  the  straw-ashes  it  varies  from  14*8  to  24*1 
o?er  the  first,  and  from  14*1  to  25*0  over  the  second  period.  The 
variations  in  the  straw-ashes  are  consistent  with  the  variations  in  the 
•apply. 

9.  Comparing  Plots  126,  136,  146,  and  76,  the  percentages  of 
poUsh  in  the  grain-ashes  are — over  the  first  period  32*8,  329,  326, 
tod  32'9,  and  over  the  second  period  33*3,  33*5,  331,  and  334;  but 
iathe  straw-ashes  they  are — over  the  first  period  20*  1,  241,  220,  and 
^'7,  and  over  the  second  period,  with  the  increasing  exhaustion  on 
tiie  first  and  third  plots  (126  and  146),  17*2,  25*0, 18*5,  24-6. 

10.  With  higher  percentages  of  potash  in  the  grain-ashes  over  the 
second  period,  there  are  also  higher  percentages  of  lime,  and  there 
^  a  tendency  to  higher  percentages  of  magnesia ;  but  there  is  in  every 
ctte,  excepting  without  manure,  a  lower  percentage  of  phosphoric 
>cid,  and  with  this,  in  every  case  but  one,  a  higher  percentage  of 
sulphuric  acid,  over  the  second  period. 

11.  Per  1000  dry  substance  of  the  grain  there  is  generally  a  lower 
amoont  of  each  ash-constituent  (excepting  lime  aud  sulphuric  acid) 
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over  the  later  and  better  seed -forming  and  maturing  period;  there 
is  also  a  lower  amount  of  nitrogen,  and  therefore  a  higher  proportion 
of  non-nitrogenons  oonstitaents.  Comparing  plot  with  plot,  the 
amounts  of  potash  per  1000  dry  suhstance  of  the  grain  are  fairlj 
uniform ;  but  even  in  the  grain,  and  in  the  straw  in  a  much  more 
marked  degree,  it  is  lowest  where  it  is  the  most  exhausted.  Com* 
paring  Plots  126,  135,  146,  and  76,  the  amounts  per  1000  dry  substance 
of  the  grain  are — over  the  first  period  6'4i6,  6*43,  6'41,  and  6"53,  and 
over  the  second  period  6*14,  6'22,  6'16,  and  6*33 ;  but  in  the  straw 
they  are — over  the  first  period  10*54,  12*90,  11*65,  and  12*84,  and 
over  the  second  period,  with  the  increasing  exhaustion  on  the  first  and 
third  plots,  9*14,  1329,  9*55,  and  12*58. 

12.  The  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  per  1000  dry  substance  of  the 
grain  varied  more  according  to  supply  than  did  that  of  the  potash  ; 
but  it  was,  with  every  condition  of  manuring,  lower  over  the  second 
and  more  favourable  period.  Over  the  first  period,  it  ranged  from 
8*70  to  1087,  and  over  the  second  from  7*89  to  10*35.  On 
Plots  125,  136,  146,  and  7b  it  was— over  the  first  period  10*05,  1005, 
10*15,  and  10*12,  and  over  the  second  period  9*21,  9*31,  9*38,  and 
9*49,  or  much  lower  over  the  second  period,  but  within  each  period 
almost  uniform  on  the  four  plots.  Taking  the  whole  series  of  plots,  it 
was  the  lowest  on  10a  and  106,  where  it  was  most  exhausted,  but  it 
was  also  low  on  115,  where  it  was  annually  supplied,  though  without 
potash,  and  with  defective  development  accordingly. 

13.  The  results  of  the  third  series  of  analyses  agree  with  those  of 
the  first  and  second  in  showing,  upon  the  whole,  marked  uniformity 
in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ripened  grain,  even  when  there  is 
wide  variation  in  that  of  the  straw  dependent  on  supply  or  exhaus- 
tion. They  also  show  distinct  influence  of  season,  and  that  the 
difEerences  in  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain  due  to  season  are 
associated  with  difPorences  in  the  organic  composition.  With  less 
variation  in  the  conditions  of  season,  and  of  influence  therefrom,  but 
with  a  wider  range  of  mineral  supply,  or  exhaustion,  than  in  the 
other  series,  there  is  a  wider  range  in  the,  mineral  composition  of  the 
grain  according  to  supply  or  exhaustion  ;  it  is,  however,  comparatively 
little  influenced  by  excess  of  supply,  but  more  by  deficiency.  The 
three  series  show  that,  under  otherwise  comparable  conditions,  there 
is,  in  the  better  matured  grain,  that  is  in  the  grain  of  higher 
quality,  a  lower  percentage  of  total  mineral  matter  (ash) ;  in  the  ashy 
a  higher  percentage  of  potash,  but  lower  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  in 
the  dry  substance  of  the  grain,  generally  a  lower  percentage  of  potash, 
and  considerably  lower  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  also  a  lower  per- 
centage of  nitrogen. 
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Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat-Orain,  and  of  Wheat- 

Appendix-Tahle  L — General  Characters  of  the  Prodnce,  and  Percentage  Cam- 
Straw,  in  sixteen  consecntiTe 

Plot  2. — Farmyard  Manure,  every  year. 


Harvests    

1848 

1849 

18d0 

1851 

1852 

1853 

18M 

18M 

Grain  to  100  straw 

66-0 
68-2 

68-3 
63-8 

67*8 
61-9 

66-2 
63-6 

49*6 
68-2 

83*2 
51-1 

60*1 
62-5 

5^*2 

Weiirht  uer  bushel  of  ffraixL  lbs 

62*0 

Composition  of  the  Orain,  per  cent. 


DryxaattoT 


matter 


{ 


79-68 

82-76 

88*92 

84-50 

83-25 

80-27 

85 -»8 

1-89 

1-58 

1-86 

1-57 

2-02 

1-76 

1-70 

2-03 

1*98 

2*04 

1-93 

1*98 

2-20 

1-98 

83 -6^ 
2-(« 


Composition  of  the  Grain- Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


Ferric  oxide    

Lime 

Uagnosia     

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

Sulphuric  anhydride 

Chlorine  

SiUca 

Total    

Deduct  0  =  CI 

Total    


1 
2 


23 
41 


0 
2 


78 
52 


10*81 

80*15 

0-57 

52*66 
0-55 
0-08 
1*56 


100-02 
0*02 


10-55 

33-07 

0-68 

50-33 
1*51 
0-03 
0*63 


100-00 


100-00  I  100-00 


1*15 

2*80 

11-07 

31*35 

0*81 

60-48 
1*42 

none 
0*92 


100  00 


100-00 


0-88 

0-95 

0-83 

0-62 

2-88 

2-79 

2-60 

2-46 

11-11 

12-77 

10*15 

11-27 

32-36 

27-22 

35-46 

81-97 

0-50 

0-45 

0*54 

0*48 

50-69 

64-69 

47*05 

52-21 

0-92 

0*14 

2-35 

0-47 

trace 

trace 

0*11 

0-02 

0-66 

0*99 

0-93 
100-02 

0-50 

100-00 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

— 

— 

0*02 

— 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

0-70 

2-49 

llt'4 

0-&4 

53-29 

0-08 
none 

0*70 


100*00 


100-00 


composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent 


Dry  matter 

SIS)]""^""'" ( 


81-46 

82-46 

82-50 

85*42 

82*16 

80*66 

84-89 

0*49 

0*45 

0*50 

0*48 

0*4f; 

0-73 

0-35 

6-49 

6-64 

6*27 

6*66 

7*04 

6-64 

4-90 

84*00 
0« 
7-40 


Compos iti<m  of  the  Straw- Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


Ferric  oxide 

Lime 

Maipipsia.... 

Potash 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 

Chlorine  

Silica 


Total     

Deduct  0  =  CI 


Total     100-00 


0*59 
4-00 
1*27 
15*73 
0*2i 

4*52 

2*92 

2*06 

69-10 


100*46 
0*46 


0 
5 
1 
17 
0 


78 
09 
76 
19 
55 


2*98 

3-27 

2*93 

66*11 


100*66 
0-66 


100-00 


0-61 

0*44 

0*85 

5*21 

4*20 

3*87 

2*14 

1*87 

1  *52 

19*05 

17-72 

12*86 

0*94 

0-54 

0*60 

4-26 

4-60 

8-21 

8-62 

8-34 

2-58 

3*80 

2-77 

1*86 

61-23 

65-15 

73*07 

100*86 

100-63 

100*42 

0*86 

0*63 

0*42 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

0-44 

0-33 

3-22 

6-81 

1-36 

1-96 

20-14 

19*66 

0-52 

0-46 

6-21 

8*04 

3-55 

4-62 

2*68 

3->4 

62*48 

62*11 

100*60 

100-73 

0*60 

0*73 

100-00 


100 -00 


0*2^ 

8*57 

1*50 

21-01 

0*45 

3-^9 

2-36 

5*02 

63-23 


101 
1 


II 
11 


100*00 
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Straw^  groton  ai  Bothamsted^  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land. 

poHHan  of  the  Ash  (ezclading  Sand  and  Charcoal),  of  the  Grain,  and  of  the 
Seasons,  1848-1863. 

Plot  2. — Farmyard  Manure,  every  year. 


;     1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Arenge. 

HAITflStB. 

1 

1    SZ-B 

'    W6 

77-9 
60-4 

65-5 
62-6 

47-1 
56*5 

54-2 
55-5 

71-0 
60-5 

58-3 
61-0 

67-6 
63-1 

58-6 
60-0 

Grain  to  100  Bferaw. 

Wt.  per  bushel  of  ffrain,  Ite. 

Composition  of  the  Grain,  per  cent. 


e'58 

1-89 
1-98 


8ft -63 
1-97 
1-94 


83-56 

82-70 

85-60 

84*65 

83-27 

84*63 

83-75 

1-91 

2-09 

2-00 

1-95 

1-57 

1-52 

1*83 

2-04 

2*11 

2-16 

2-15 

1-99 

1*85 

2-01 

Dry  matter. 


matter. 


Composition  of  the  Grain^Ash  (ptire),  per  cent. 


0 
2'5S 

11-71 

29 -Z7 

0-42 

54-18 
0-23 
0-O7 
0-75 


1-05 

2-88 

11-97 

29-84 

0-77 

52-53 
0-46 

O-Ol 
0-49 


0*90 
2*61 


11 

31 

0 


17 

87 
28 


100-02    *  lOO-OO 

0-O2    '         


51*88 
0-76 
0-06 
0-49 


100-01 
0-01 


lOO-OO   I   lOO-OO  I  100-00 


0-78 

1-02  ; 

2-37 

2-78 

11-18 

10-13 

31-18 

33-78 

0-54 

0-65 

52-64 

49-44 

0-51 

0-87 

trace 

0-07 

0-80 

1-28 

0-49 

2*52 

10-29 

33-13 

0-65 

51-41 

1-01 
none 
0-60 


100-00     100-02 
—  0-02 


100-00  ,  100-00 


100-00 


100-00 


0-76 

2-51 

11-12 

32-00 

0-66 

51-61 
0*51 

none 
0-83 


100-00 


100*00 


0 

2 

II 

31 

0 


43 

34 
41 
54 
66 


62*04 
0*93 

trace 
0*65 


100*00 


100*00 


0 

2 

11 

31 

0 


84 
59 
11 
57 
59 


51*70 
0-79 
0-08 
0-79 


100*01 
0-01 


100-00 


Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Ha^eeia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

Total. 

Deduct  O  s  Gl. 

Total. 


Composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


SS-03 

0-38 
«-57 


84-42 
0-39 
5-45 

85-24 
0-47 
6-42 

84-68 
0-40 
6*24 

85*00 
0*56 
7*91 

85*83 
0*48 
7-17 

63-88 
0-37 
6-69 

84-44 
0-25 
6*42 

83-81 

0-44 

.    6-52 

Dry  matter. 


matter. 


Composition  of  the  Straw- Ash  (pwe),  per  cent. 


9- 
3 

1-57 

14 -C2 

0-53 

3  42 

2-62 


II -OD 


O-80 
5-46 
1-61 
20-11 
0-44 

S-46 
2-67 

4-01 
62-31 


loe 

0-52 


ioe-<» 


100-87 
0-87 


lOO-OO 


0 
4 

1 

21 

0 


44 

03 
69 
70 
49 


3-41 

3-57 

4 '84 

60*95 


101*09 
1-09 


100-00 


0*61 
4-66 
1-34 
18*62 
0*64 

3*52 

2-04 

2-78 

66*62 


100-63 
0-63 


100*00 


1 

16 

0 


0*84 
8-20 
06 
70 
61 


■04 
'54 
■95 


69-60 


100-44 
0-44 


100-00 


0*23 
3*39 
1-20 
25*62 
0*71 

3*62 

3*90 

4-98 

57-87 


101*12 
1-12 


100-00 


0-39 
8*23 
1-34 
14-53 
0*54 

3-28 

2-29 

1-84 

72-98 


100-42 
0*42 


100-00 


0-18 

3-78 

1-41 

17*97 

none 

3*16 

2-54 

3-61 

68*16 


100*81 
0*81 


100-00 


0*62 
4-13 
1-62 
18*33 
0-51 

3-79 

3-00 

3-16 

65-75 


100-71 
0*71 


Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

Total. 

Deduct  O  s  CI. 


100*00      Total. 
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Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat-Orain,  and  of  Wheat- 

Appendix-Table  I. — General  Cliaracters  of  the  Prodnce,  and  Percentage  Com- 

Straw,  in  sixteen  consecntive 

Plot  2. — Farm/yard  Manure^  every  year. 


Harvesta    , 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

Grain  to  100  straw 

66*0 
68-2 

68*3 
63*8 

67 -a 
61*9 

66-2 
63-6 

49*6 
68*2 

83-2 
51-1 

60-1 
62-5 

68-2 
62-0 

Weiirht  per  bushel  of  irrain.  lbs 

Composition  of  the  Orain,  per  cent. 


Dry  matter 

Nitrogen    \«nd_. 
Ash  (pure) /™***7 


matter 


{ 


79-68 

82-78 

88-92 

84-60 

83-25 

80-27 

85-88 

83-68 

1-89 

1-58 

1-86 

1-57 

2-02 

1-76 

1-70 

2-19 

2-03 

1*93 

2-04 

1-98 

1-98 

2-20 

1-98 

2  08 

Composition  of  the  Grain- Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


Ferric  oxide    

Lime 

Ua^mesia    

Potash 

Soda 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

Sulphuric  anhydride 

Chlorine  

SiUca 

Total     

Deduct  0  =  CI 

Total    


1-23 

2-41 

10-81 

30*15 

0-67 

62*66 
0-55 
0-08 
1-56 


100-02 
0-02 


0 
2 


78 
52 


10-55 

33-07 

0-68 

50-33 
1-51 
0-03 
0-53 


1 

2 

U 


15 

80 
07 


100*00 


100-00     100*00 


31-35 
0-81 

50-48 
1-42 

none 
0-92 


100-00 


100-00 


0-88 

0-95 

0-83 

0*62 

0-70 

2-88 

2-79 

2-60 

2-46 

2-49 

11-11 

12-77 

1015 

11-27 

11-04 

32-36 

27-22 

35-46 

31-97 

30-91 

0-50 

0-45 

0-54 

0-48 

0-84 

50-69 

54-69 

47-05 

52*21 

58*29 

0-92 

0-14 

2-35 

0*47 

0-03 

trace 

trace 

Oil 

0-02 

none 

0-66 

0-99 

0-93 
100-02 

0-50 

0-70 

100  00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

— 

— 

0-02 

— 

— 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

Composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


Dry  matter 

Nitrogen    7  «- v.-™ 
Ash  (pure)  ;""^y 


matter 


{ 


81-46 

82-46 

82-50 

85-42 

82-16 

80-66 

84-89 

84-00 

0-49 

0-45 

0-50 

0-48 

0-46 

0-73 

0-35 

0-43 

6-49 

6-64 

6-27 

6-66 

7-04 

6-64 

4-90 

7*40 

Composition  of  the  Straw- Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


Ferric  oxide 

Lime     , 

Magnesia.... 

Potash 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 

Clilorine  

SiUca 


Total     

Deduct  0  =  CI 


Total     100-00 


0-59 

0-78 

0-61 

0-44 

0-86 

4  00 

5-09 

5-21 

4-20 

3-87 

1-27 

1-76 

2-14 

1-87 

1-52 

15-73 

17-19 

19-05 

17-72 

12  -86 

0-2i 

0-55 

0-94 

0-54 

0-60 

4-52 

2-98 

4-26 

4-60 

3-21 

2-92 

3-27 

3-62 

8-34 

2-68 

2-05 

2-93 

3-80 

2-77 

1-86 

69-10 

66-11 

61-23 

65-15 

73-07 

100-46 

100-66 

100-86 

100*63 

100-42 

0-46 

0-66 

0-86 

0-63 

0-42 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

0-44 
3-22 
1-36 
20-14 
0-52 

6*21 

3-55 

2-68 

62-48 


100-60 
0-60 


100-00 


0-33 

0*28 

6-31 

3-57 

1*96 

1-30  , 

19*66 

21  01 

0*46 

0-45 

3*04 

3-89 

4-62 

2-36 

8*24 

5-02 

62-11 

63-23 

100-73 

101-11 

0-73 

1-11 

100*00 

100*00 

ASH  OP  WHEAT-GRAIN  AND  WHEAT-STRAW. 
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Stratr^  grown  at  Boihamstedf  year  after  year  on  the  aame  Land. 

ComposHtan  of  tite  Ash  (exclnding  Sand  and  Charcoal),  of  the  Grain,  and 
secutive  seasons,  1848-1863. 


Plot  3. — Unmanured^  every  year. 

» 

IdM 

1857 

1858 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

AT«TBge. 

Hweito. 

57 -a 
M-3 

78-3 
58-3 

68-3 
60-4 

48-3 
52*5 

50-6 
52*6 

58*7 
57*4 

58*2 
57*8 

70*4 
62*7 

59*5 
57*4 

• 

Grain  to  100  straw. 

Wt.  per  bushel  of  ffr»in,  llw. 

Composition  of  the  Grain,  per  cent. 


82-18 
1*91 
2-04 


S4-91 
1-91 
1-92 


83*55 
1*86 
2*02 

82*37 
1*96 
2-06 

83-10 
1-92 
2-16 

85*12 
2-04 
2-19 

82-35 
1-76 
2-03 

83-97 
1*65 
1-95 

88-38 

1-90 
2-01 

Dry  matter. 


matter. 


Composition  of  the  Grain- Ash,  per  cent. 


1 

1       2-55 

1     10  -76 

'     30-55 

0-«5 

S2-56 
1-06 

l-OO 

1-09 

3-39 

10-81 

32-00 

0-42 

50-00 
1-28 
O-05 
0-97 

lOO-Ol 

o-oi 

1-08 

2*76 

10*50 

32*74 

0*49 

50*85 
0-66 

none 
0-97 

0-96 

2-75 

10-98 

31-94 

0-41 

50-59 
1*25 
0*08 
1-06 

100-02 
002 

1*61 
2*71 
9*14 
33*59 
0*74 

47*44 
2*21 
0*24 
2*37 

1-06 
2-68 
9*56 
34  42 
0*53 

47-47 
1*66 
0-15 
2-51 

1-32 

2-54 

10-24 

32*33 

1*18 

49*56 
l-6n 

0*07 
1*18 

0-51 

2*66 

10*91 

82-32 

0*76 

51*58 
0-67 

none 
0*59 

1*03 

2-83 

10-83 

32-96 

0*62 

49*71 
1*31 
0-06 
1-16 

Ferric  oxide. 

IJme. 

Mainieiia. 

Potaah. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

100-00 

100-00 

100*05 
0-05 

100-03 
0-03 

100  02 
0*02 

100*00 

100-01 
0-01 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

100-00 

lOO-OO 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

ICO -00 

100*00 

100-00 

100  00 

Total. 

Composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


S4-17 
0-41 
5-b7 


36 
0-45 

4-82 


.    85-42 

84*52 

85-57 

85-35 

83-58 

84-07 

83*58 

0*45 

0*51 

0-58 

0-63 

0-44 

0-33 

0*50 

5*54 

5-83 

8-33 

6-85 

6-89 

7*12 

6-44 

Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen    Xi^a^ 
Ash  (pure)  r°  ^^'y 


matter. 


Composition  of  the  Straw- Ash,  per  cent. 


'       4-61 
1-70 

'    n-?7 

0-59 

4-0O 
3*16 

1-46 

■    n-78 

1-64 
2-89 
3-50 
15-08 
2-12 

3*51 

2-73 

2-16 

66-85 

0*67 
6*10 
2*18 
17*29 
0*62 

3*01 

4*41 

2-61 

63*70 

0*92 
6  07 
1*59 
13*11 
0*64 

3*66 

3-42 

1-40 

69-50 

1-32 
4-10 
1-03 
11-54 
0-34 

3-48 

2-39 

1-14 

74-92 

100-26 
0-26 

0-32 
4-28 
1*45 
20*68 
0*35 

3*68 

4*05 

3*19 

62*72 

0-67 
3-76 
1-80 
10-93 
0-35 

3-06 

2-63 

1-21 

76-37 

0-34 
4-39 
1-48 
13-02 
0-26 

3-16 

2-87 

2-04 

72-90 

0-84 
3-89 
2-12 
14-56 
0-59 

3-79 

3-14 

1-89 

69-61 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
SUica. 

190-33 
0-33 

100*48 
0*48 

100*00 

100*59 
0*59 

100-31 
0-31 

100*72 
0*72 

100-28 
0-28 

100-46 
0-46 

100-43 
0-43 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

lufi-CO 

100*00 

100-00 

100  00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total. 

G   2 
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LAWES  AND  GILBERT  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 


Oomposition  of  the  Ash  of  WheaUOrain^  and  of  Wheat- 

AppendiX'Tahle  TIL — General  Characters  of  the  Produce,  and  Percentage 

of  the  Straw,  in  sixteen  con- 


Plot  10a.- 

-Ammonium' Salts  alone. 

every  year. 

Harvests    

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

n^rf^ifi  to  loOrtrftw....... 

56*3 
58-1 

75-1 
62-3 

55*7 
60*2 

64*0 
61*9 

47*3 

55*9 

31*8 
48*6 

61*5 
60*5 

5! -2 
57*1 

Weiirht  per  buahel  of  ffrain.  lbs 

-  1 

Composition  of  the  Orain,  per  cent. 


Dry  matter , 


matter 


{ 


81*19 

82*71 

84-88 

84*47 

88-76 

80*45 

2*42 

1*95 

2-18 

2*15 

2-48 

2*43 

1*95 

1*67 

1*86 

1*81 

1*83 

1*98 

84*85  >  84*20 
2*30  I  2*40 
1*72  t       1-91 


Composition  of  the  Grain- 

Ash,  per  cent 

9 

Ferric  oxide     

1*04 

3*22 

10-80 

30*60 

0*81 

51*33 
0*78 

trace 
1*42 

0*79 

3-46 

10-31 

35*56 

0*43 

45*87 
2*70 
0-03 
0*86 

0*80 

3-68 

10*70 

33*19 

0*28 

49-24 
1*54 
0-03 
0*60 

0*88 

3*51 

10-67 

32-64 

0*66 

49*67 
1*46 
0*03 
0*64 

0*64 

3*51 

12-70 

28-10 

0*48 

62*92 
0*61 

trace 
1*04 

1*20 
3*75 
9*34 
35*88 
0*78 

44*65 
2*45 
0*17 
1-82 

0-79 

3*36 

10*16 

35*75 

0*53 

46*11 
2*23 
0*45 
0*72 

0*75 

3*57 

10*36 

34*66 

Lime..... 

Magneflia ,. ,  ,     .  .  ....x  .  . 

Potash 

Soda 

0-36 

Phosphoric  anhrdride 

1 
47*53 

Sulphuric  anhydride 

1-58 

CShlorine  ' 

C-28 

Silica 

0*97 

Total 

100*00 

100-01 
0-01 

100-01 
0*01 

100-01 
0*01 

100*00 

100*00 
0*04 

100*10 
0*10 

100*06 

0*06 

Deduct  0  =  01 

Total 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

-J 

Composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


Dry  matter 

Nitrogen    J  ^^^ 


Ash  (pure). 


matter , 


{ 


82*81 

83*90 

85*66 

84*86 

83*28 

80*94 

84*32 

0*82 

0-85 

0-78 

0-74 

0-89 

1*29 

0*56 

5*43 

5-83 

5-80 

5*42 

5-60 

5*86 

4*54 

83*11 
0*6:* 
5*61 


Composition  of  the  Straw-Ash,  per  cent. 


Ferric  oxide   

0*56 
5-20 
1*42 
13*62 
0*74 

3-23 

3*08 

1-91 

70*67 

0*78 
7*00 
2*16 
14*81 
1*84 

2-71 

3*55 

3-30 

64*59 

0*48 
6-19 
2*18 
17-43 
1*73 

3*47 

4*16 

3*74 

61*51 

0*52 
5*96 
2*36 
17*04 
1*49 

8*63 

3*27 

4*12 

62*54 

0*75 
5*60 
1*61 
10-53 
1*31 

2*50 

2*66 

1*54 

73*96 

1*20 

4*90 

1*32 

16*89 

0*87 

4*34 

3*25 

2*61 

65*29 

0*38 
5*70 
1*74 
23*40 
0*61 

2*14 

4*77 

5*06 

57*44 

I 
0-29  I 

Lime.... 

4*«6 

Magnesia 

1-27  ' 

Potash 

22-O.S  1 

Soda 

2»10 
4-48 

4*5-* 

Phosphoric  anhrdride 

Sulphuric  anhydride 

Chlorine  

Silica 

SO -79  • 

1 

Total 

100-43 
0*43 

100*74 
0*74 

100*84 
0-84 

100*93 
0*98 

100*36 
0-36 

100*57 
0*57 

101  -14 
1*14 

101  -02  1 

Deduct  0  =  CI 

1-02  t 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 -OO 

1 

ASH  OF  WHEAT-QRAIN  AND  WHEAT-STRAW. 
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Straw,  grown  at  Bothamsted,  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land, 

Composition  of  the  Ash  (excluding  Sand  and  Charcoal),  of  the  Grain,  and 
secatire  Seasons,  1848-1863. 

Plot  10a. — Ammonium- Salts  alone,  every  year. 


1 

'  1856 

1857 

.   1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

AYtngt. 

HanrMts. 

a -4 

75-9 
58-0 

67-6 
69-6 

44*2 

61-6 

40*9 
49*6 

44*2 
66-0 

66*2 
66-6 

74-3 
62-6 

67-2 
67  1 

Grain  to  100  straw. 

Wt.  per  bushel  of  grain,  lbs. 

Composition  of  the  Orain,  per  cent. 


2-23 
l-W 


84*93 
2-08 
1-63 


88*92 

82*37 

85-03 

84*86 

83-56 

84-80 

83-92 

2*23 

2-30 

2  24 

2-08 

1-89 

1*70 

2-16 

1-90 

1-86 

2-12 

2-00 

1-84 

1-66 

1*80 

Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen    > ,_  ^„ 
Ash  (pure)  j*"^ 


matter. 


Composition  of  the  Orain-Ash,  per  cent. 


4-99 

o-a: 

so -05 

K» 

I'll 

1*27 

4-38 

11-65 

31-68 

0-40 

46-99 
2*12 
0-13 
1*61 

0-63 

4*06 

10*62 

83*62 

0*37 

46*69 
2*78 
0-66 
1*01 

0-98 

3-64 

11-23 

32-69 

0-73 

47-17 
2*36 
0-04 
1*17 

1*86 
3*41 
9-14 
34-82 
0-68 

43-36 
3-67 
0*86 
2*60 

0-69 
3-47 
9-98 
35-64 
0-60 

44*62 
2*63 
1-14 
1-68 

1*10 

3-64 

10-78 

34-17 

0-92 

44-31 
2-91 
0*67 
1*80 

0-59 

3-85 

11-20 

34-42 

0-64 

46-02 
2-37 
0-19 
0-86 

0*91 

3*62 

10-68 

33-43 

0*66 

47-28 
2*07 
0-28 
1-24 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

w-co 

100-08 
0-03 

100-12 
0*12 

100-01 
0-01 

100-19 
0*19 

100-26 
0*26 

100*00 

100*15 
0-15 

100-04 
0-04 

100-06 
0-06 

Total. 

Deduct  0  ss  01. 

IW-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

Total. 

Composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


a-34 

0-50 
4'5S 


84*96 
0*66 
3  98 

86*36 
0*63 
4*61 

85-24 
0*64 
4-29 

84-80 
0*65 
8-08 

84*71 
0*71 
6*97 

83*37 

0*58 
5-46 

84*17 
0*35 
6*40 

84*11 
0*67 
5*32 

Dry  matter. 


matter. 


Composition  of  the  Straw-Ash^  per  cent. 


JJ-95 
1-71 

113 
}^ 

1-U 
ftl] 

1*05 
7*79 
1*88 
17-50 
0-81 

2*99 

4-23 

2*78 

61-64 

0-56 
8*64 
2*44 
17*34 
1*16 

3*15 

7*79 

2*86 

66 '73 

0-90 
8-37 
2-03 
18*29 
1*88 

3*54 

4*56 

1-78 

64-06 

1*09 
3*32 
1*13 
16-37 
0-13 

4-29 

2-96 

1*64 

70*62 

0-19 
6-62 
1*91 
22-20 
1*81 

2*90 

4*88 

3*83 

67*62 

0*45 
6-78 
2-06 
13-66 
1-02 

3*36 

8*44 

1*68 

68*96 

0-22 
6-92 
1*74 
14*26 
0-62 

1*73 

3*88 

3-55 

67-99 

0-63 
6-07 
1-78 
16*46 
1*16 

3-09 

4-06 

2-89 

64-63 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

100*62 
0-62 

100*66 
0-65 

100*40 
0*40 

100*35 
0-36 

100*86 
0-86 

100-38 
0-38 

100*80 
0-80 

100-66 
0-66 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

Itt-OO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Total. 
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LAWES  AND  GILBERT  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE 


Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat-Qrain^  and  of  Wheat- 

Appendix-Table  IV. — General   Characters  of  the  Prodace,   and   amonnte  of 

100°  C),  of  Grain,  Straw,  and  Total  Prodace,  in 

Plot  2. — Farmyard  Mannre,  every  year. 


HarrestB 


Grain  to  100  straw 

Weight  per  bushel  of  grain,  lbs. 


1848 


66-0 
58*2 


1849 


68-8 
6S-8 


1850 


67-3 
61-9 


1851 


66*2 
63*6 


1852 


49*6 
58*2 


1853 


83-2 
61*1 


1854 


60-1 
62-5 


1855 


58-2 
62-0 


Ptr  1000  diy  matter  ^Fresh  prodace 
o/ grain.  (Nitrogen 


1265 
18*9 


1209 
15*8 


1192 
18*6 


1184 
15*7 


1201 
20-2 


1246 
17-6 


1164 
17*0 


1195       ' 
21*9    I 


AtU-ef»utituent*f 

per  1000  dry 
matter  of  grain. 


^  Ferric  oxide 

Lime     , 

Magnesia    .. 

Potash 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 

Chlorine  

SiUca , 


0*25 
0*49 
2*19 
6-11 
0*11 

10*67 
0*11 
0*01 
0*82 


Total     

Deduct  0  =  CI 


20*26 


Total 


20*26 


0*15 
0*49 
2*03 
6-37 
0*13 


9*70 
0*29 
•01 
10 


0 
0- 


19*27 


19*27 


0-24 
0*57 
2*27 
6*41 
0*16 

10*32 
0*20 

none 
0*19 


20*45 


20*45 


0*17 
0*55 
2*15 
6*26 
0*10 

9*79 

0*18 

trace 

0*18 


19*32 


19*32 


0*19 
0*55 
2*53 
5*38 
0*09 

10*83 
0*03 

trace 
0*20 


19*80 


19*80 


0*18 
0*57 
2*23 
7*79 
0*12 

10*33 
0*52 
0*02 
0*20 


21*96 


21*96 


0*12 
0-49 
2-24 
6-34 
0-10 

10*36 
0-09 

trace 
0*10 


19*84 


19*84 


0*14 
0-52 
2*29 
6-4d 
0-lS 

11-08 
0*01 
DOOt 

0*14 


20*79 


20*79 


Per  1000  dry  mattei-  ( Fresh  produce 
of  tlravf.  \  Nitrogen 


1228 
4-9 


1212 
4*5 


1212 
5*0 


1171 
4 


8 


1216 
4*6 


1239 
7-3 


1178 
8*5 


1190 
4*3 


A  ih-caiutituentM, 

per  1000  dry 

vMrtter  ofetraw. 


(  Ferric  oxide 

Lime     , 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride.., 

Chlorine 

Silica 


Totol     

Deduct  0  =  CI 


Total 


0*38 
2*60 
0*83 
10*22 
0*18 


2 

1 

1 

44 


93 
90 
33 

88 


65*25 
0*30 


64*95 


0*52 
3*38 
1*17 
11*41 
0*36 

1*98 

2*18 

1*96 

43*92 


66*87 
0*44 


66*43 


0*88 
8*27 
1*84 
11 -95 
0*59 

2*67 

2*27 

2*89 

38*40 


68*26 
0*54 


62*72 


0 
2 


30 
79 


1*24 

11*80 

0*36 


•07 
•22 
•85 


48*39 


67*02 
0*42 


66*60 


0*59 
2*73 
1*07 
9-06 
0*42 


2 
1 
1 


27 
82 
31 


51*47 


70*74 
0*30 


70*44 


0 
2 
0 


29 
14 
91 


18*88 
0*84 

4*12 

2*86 

1-77 

41-50 


66*81 
0*40 


66*41 


0*16 
2-60 
0*96 
9-64 
0*23 

1*49 

2*26 

1*50 

30*43 


49*36 
0*36 


49*00 


0*21 
2-64 
0*96 
15-54 
0*38 

2*88 

1*75 

8*71 

46*78 


74*80 
0*84 


73-96 


Per  1000  dry  mailer 

qf  total  produce 
(grain  and  etraw) 


} 


Fresh  produce 
Nitrogen 


1237 
9*9 


1210 
9*1 


1206 
10*0 


1176 
9*1 


1211 
9*8 


1241 
9*9 


117& 
8*6 


1192 
10*8 


Aak-conetituenttt 

per  1000  dry 

matter  of  total 

produce  (grain 

and  etraw.) 


''Ferric  oxide 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydriae... 

Chlorine  

SiUca 


Total     

Deduct  0  s  Gl 

Total     


0 
1 

1 

8 
0 


38 
85 
31 
76 
16 


6*67 

1*27 

0*87 

29*09 


49*81 
0*20 

49*11 


0*87 
2*20 
1*62 
9-86 
0*27 


0 
2 
1 


33 
28 
68 


•12 
•41 
•16 


26*11 


47-62 
0*26 

47*26 


9*91 
0*48 

6*49 

1*64 

1*51 

24*32 


47-49 
0*34 

47-15 


0*25 
1*91 
1-60 
9*60 
0*26 

6*78 

1-41 

1-12 

26*26 


48*13 
0*25 

47*88 


0 
2 
1 
7 
0 

6 
1 
0 


•46 
00 
■66 
-83 
81 

13 

22 
87 


34*81 


63-69 
0*20 

63*49 


0*26 
1*75 
1*23 
11-99 
0-29 

6-67 

1-90 

1*34 

31*24 


66-67 
0-80 

66*37 


0*16 
1*80 
1-44 
8*39 
0*18 

4-84 

1-44 

0-90 

18-96 


88-19 
0-22 

37-97 


0-18 
1-86 
1*45 
12*20 
0*27 

6-89 

1*11 

2*35 

29*67 


64*98 
0*^8 

64*45 


ASH  OF  WHEAT-GRAIN  AND  WHEAT-STRAW. 
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Straic,  grovm  cU  Bothamstedj  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land, 

I^itrogen,  Ash-Constitaents,  and  Total  Ash  (pure),  jper  1000  Dry  Matter  (at 
siiteen  consecutive  Seasons,  1848-1863. 

Plot  2. — Farmya/rd  Manure,  every  year. 


1 

I<i€ 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Average. 

HanresU. 

32 -ii 
5!J-6 

77*9 

eo*4 

65*5 
62*6 

47*1 
56*5 

54*2 
55*5 

71*0 
60-5 

58*3 
61*0 

87*5 
63*1 

58*6 
60*0 

Grain  to  100  stnw. 

Wt.  per  buahel  of  grain,  Vbt. 

1 
1 
\ 

1 

1211 
li-9 

1124 
19-7 

1197 
19-1 

1209 
20-9 

1169 
20-0 

1181 
19*5 

1201 
15-7 

1182 
15*2 

1194 
18*3 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

0-17 

o-w 

2-32 
Si* 

10 -73 
0-05 
0-01 
0-15 

19-81 

0*20 
0*56 
2*32 
5*79 
0*15 

10*18 
0*09 

tTKe 
0*10 

0*19 
0-58 
2-28 
6*02 
0*06 

10-61 
0-15 
0-01 
0-10 

0*16 
0*50 
2*86 
6*58 
0*11 

11*10 
0-11 

trace 
0*17 

0-22 
0*60 
2*18 
7*27 
0*14 

10*65 
0-19 
0-02 
0-27 

0*11 
0*54 
2*21 
7*12 
0*14 

11*05 
0-22 

none 
0-11 

0-15 
0*50 
2-22 
6*37 
0-18 

10-28 
0-10 

none 
0*16 

0*08 
0*43 
2*12 
5*85 
0-12 

9*65 

0*17 

trace 

0*12 

0*16 
0*52 
2*24 
6*35 
0*12 

10*44 
0*16 
0*01 
0*15 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

19*39 

20-45 

21*09 

21*54 

21*50 

19*91 

18*54 

20*14 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

19-81 

19*39 

20-46 

21-09 

21*54 

21*50 

19*91 

18*54 

20*14 

Total. 

1185 
8-9 

1174 
4-7 

1181 
4*0 

1176 
5-6 

1165 
4*8 

1192 
3-7 

1184 
2-5 

1193 
4*4 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

0-K 
2-€l 
1-03 
S-60 
0-3& 

i*:2 

1-50 
«-(4 

0*44 
2-96 
0*88 
10*96 
0*24 

1-89 

1*46 

2-19 

83*98 

0*28 
2-59 
1*09 
18-92 
0*31 

2*19 

2-28 

8*09 

89*10 

0*38 
2-85 
0*83 
11*63 
0*34 

2*19 

1*27 

1-74 

41*57 

0*66 
2-53 
0*84 
13*21 
0*40 

3*20 

2*01 

1*64 

55*05 

0*16 
2-44 
0*86 
18*37 
0*51 

2*59 

2-51 

8*57 

41*48 

0*26 
2-16 
0-90 
9-78 
0-86 

2-20 

1*53 

1-24 

48*84 

0*12 

2-43 

0-91 

11-58 

none 

2-02 

1*63 

2*32 

48*74 

0*83 
2*66 
0*98 
11-91 
0*32 

2*45 

1*92 

2*06 

48*06 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
SlUca. 

0-34 

55*02 
0*49 

64-86 
0-68 

62-80 
0*89 

79*44 
0*85 

72*49 

0*81 

67*22 
0-28 

64*70 
0*52 

65*71 
0*46 

Total. 

Deduct  0  s  01. 

r 
1 

6-66 

54*53 

64*16 

62-41 

79*09 

71-68 

66*94 

64*18 

65*25 

Total. 

J-0 

1178 
10-9 

1188 
10*8 

1190 
9-8 

1174 
10-7 

1172 
10-5 

1195 
8*1 

1188 
7*6 

1198 
9-5 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

ll!9 

■    MT 
»t4 

0*34 
1-91 
1*51 
8*68 
0*20 

5*55 

0-85 

1-22 

19*04 

0*24 
1*78 
1-56 
11*08 
0*21 

5*48 

1-45 

1*88 

28*86 

0*81 
2*11 
1*31 
10*04 
0*26 

5*00 

0-91 

1-19 

28*54 

0-50 
1*85 
1*31 
11*12 
0*31 

5*83 

1*37 

1*01 

85*72 

0*14 
1*66 
1*42 
13*73 
0*36 

6*07 

1*56 

2*10 

24*44 

0*22 
1  *ft5 
1*38 
8*50 
0*28 

5*16 

1*01 

0*78 

30*99 

0*10 
1*63 
1*39 
9*24 
0*05 

5*10 

1*04 

1*38 

26*15 

0-27 
1*87 
1*45 
9*85 
0*25 

5*40 

1*27 

1*30 

27*28 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

89*80 
0-27 

47*49 
0*42 

49-67 
0-27 

69*02 
0*28 

51*48 
0*47 

49*87 
0*18 

46*08 
0*31 

48*89 
0*29 

Total. 

Deduct  0  s  CI. 

^ 

«•» 

88-08 

47*07 

49-40 

58*79 

51*01 

49*69 

45*77 

48*60 

Total. 

88 


LAWES  AND  GILBERT  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OP  THE 


Appendiz-TMe   F.- 


Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat- Grainy  and  of  Wheat- 

-General    CHaracters  of    the  Prodace,  and    amounts  of 
100°  C),  of  Grain,  Straw,  and  Total  Produce,  in 

Pht  S.^-Unmanured,  every  year. 


Gnin  to  100  fftraw  

Weight  per  biuhel  of  grain,  lbs. 


1848 


55 -6 
67-3 


1849 


76-1 
61*4 


1850 


68*2 
60*6 


1851 


66*6 
61-1 


1852 


53*9 
56*6 


1853 


25*4 
45-9 


1854 


63-6 
60-6 


ISN'S 


60-0 
59-2 


Per  1000  dry  nuUter  (Fresh  produce 
of  grain.  (Nitrogen 


1244 
21-7 


1216 
17-8 


1198 
18*3 


1186 
16-7 


1211 
20-8 


1247 
20-9 


1181 
19-2 


1179 
21-4 


AArconttituentSf 

per  1000  dry 
matter  offfrain. 


fFerric  oxide 

Lime    

Magnesia 

Potash , 

Soda 


0 

0' 

2- 


•28 

•57 
•07 
6^25 
0-18 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 

Chlorine  

t  Silica 


10-29 
0-16 

trace 
0-27 


Total    

Deduct  O  =  CI 


20-02 


Total 


20-02 


0'20 
0-69 
1-83 
6*65 
0-08 

8*98 
0-34 
trace 
0-14 


18-81 


18-81 


•26 
-60 
-99 
6-65 
0-18 


0- 
0" 
1 


10-02 
0-23 
0-01 
0-23 


20^17 


20-17 


14 
58 
97 
6^75 
0^09 


9-53 
0-22 


0 
0 


01 
14 


19-43 


19*43 


•22 
■58 
■36 


6^01 
0^13 

10^50 
0-20 
0-01 
0-27 


20-28 


20^28 


0 
0 
2 


80 
73 
43 


8-88 
0-13 

10-75 
0-57 
0-04 
0*30 


23^63 
O'Ol 


23-62 


0*12 
0*52 
2*04 
6*67 
0-14 

9-64 

0*31 

trace 

0*09 


19^53 


19*53 


0 
0 

6 
0 


12 

01 
■t»6 
10 


10-27 
013 
0-01 
0-19 


20" 


•20 -2*.' 


Per  1000  dry  matter  (Fresh  produce 
o/ straw.  (Nitrogen 


1234 
6^8 


1218 
4*9 


1211 
5^3 


1186 
5*7 


1194 
6*7 


1226 
8^5 


1201 
3*9 


1207 

4-8 


Aak^dfttUueniat 


per  1000  dry    « 
matter  of  straw. 


''Ferric  oxide 

Lime , 

Magnesia    .. 

Potash , 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 

Chlorine 

LSilica. 


Total    

Deduct  0  =  CI 


Total 


0 
1 
1 
9 
0 

2 
1 

0 
49 


76 
88 
50 
04 
28 

83 
39 
97 
28 


©•70 
2^00 
2^40 
10*43 
0*57 


•09 
•99 
•31 


49-05 


67-88 
0-22 


70-54 
0-29 


67-66 


70-25 


0 
1 
2 


33 

91 
27 


10-64 
0^34 

3*31 
2*19 
1^44 

48-22 


70  ^65 
0^32 


70-33 


Per  1000  dry  matter 

of  total  produce 
(grain  and  atraw] 


ter"] 


Fresh  produce 
Nitrogen 


1238 
11-2 


1217 
10^8 


1204 
10*1 


0 
1 
1 

11 
0 


52 
86 
83 
02 
22 


3*51 

2-37 

1*45 

43-00 


65-78 
0-33 


65-45 


1186 
10-1 


0 
1 
1 
7 
0 

2 
1 

0 


73 
77 
85 
43 
86 

62 
67 
76 


0-59 
2-77 
1*08 
8*94 
0-45 

3*74 


2 

0 


09 
70 


53-51 


42-54 


70*60 
0-17 


m, 


70-48 


62-90 
0-16 


62-74 


1209 
11-0 


0-25 
2-69 
0*94 
9-22 
0-26 

1*65 

2*46 

1-30 

33-17 


51*94 
0*29 


51-65 


1230 
11-0 


0-35 

1-94 

1-,V< 

12-17 

0-29 

2-30 
l-t4 
2  04  1 
51  -H 


73-42 

0-46 


rise 


1193 
9-9 


I1I97 
11 


JA^^onttituentSt 

per  1000  dry 

matter  0/ total  ■ 

produce  (grain 

and  etraw). 


''Ferric  oxide 

Ume 

Magnesia    ., 

Potash 

Soda 


Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride.., 

CUortne 

LSilica 


0-58 
1-42 
1*70 
8-05 
0*19 

5-49 

0-95 

0-63 

31-86 


0*49 
1*39 
2*15 
8-79 
0-36 

5*07 

1-28 

0-74 

27-88 


31 
42 
17 
9*16 
0*28 


6-80 

1*46 

0-91 

30-38 


0-37 
1-35 
1-89 
9-81 
0-17 

5-92 

1-51 

0-87 

25-87 


Total     

Deduct  O  -  CI 


Total    .. 


50-87 
0-14 

50-73 


48-15 
0-16 

47-99 


51-89 
0-21 

51-68 


47-26 
0-20 

47-06 


0*55 
1-36 
2-03 
6*93 
0-28 

5*31 

1-16 

0-60 

34*90 


0 
2 
1 

8 
0 

5 
1 
0 


■53 
'37 
■35 

'83 
■38 

•14 
•78 
■57 


34*10 


53-02 
0-11 

52-91 


55*05 
0-13 

64-92 


0-20 
1-84 
1-37 
8-22 
0*22 

4*78 

1-61 

0*79 

20*18 


39-21 
0*18 

39-08 


0-26 
1-40 
1-60 
lO-l.'i 
0-22 

5-34 

1-19 

1-27 

81  •T»'i 


&31$ 
0-29    I 

1 

fi2-i«; 


ASH  OP  WHEAT-GRAIN  AND  WHEAT-STRAW. 
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StraWy  grown  ai  Bothameted^  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land, 

Nitzv>geii,  Ash- Constituents,  and  Total  Asli  (pure),  per  1000  Dry  Matter  (at 
sixteen  consecntive  Seasons,  1848-1863. 


Plot  3.- 

'Uwnanured, 

every  year. 

1 
1 

1856 

1867 

1868 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1662 

1863 

ATemge. 

HaiTMts. 

57-8 
M-3 

78-3 
58-6 

68*3 
60-4 

48*8 
52-5 

50*6 
52*6 

58-7 
57*4 

58*2 
57-8 

70*4 
62-7 

59-5 
57-4 

Qndn  to  100  straw. 

Wt.  perlnuhel  of  gnlxi,  lbs. 

217 
19*1 

1178 
19-1 

1197 
18*6 

1214 
19-6 

1204 
19-2 

1176 
20*4 

1215 
17*6 

1191 
16-5 

1200 
19-0 

FreBh  prodoce. 
Nitrogen. 

1 

1 

0-18 
0-52 
2-19 
6-28 
0*18 

10-72 
0-22 

trace 
0-2O 

0-21 
0*66 
2-08 
6-16 
0-08 

9*62 
0-25 
0-01 
0-19 

0*21 
0*56 
2-12 
6*61 
0*10 

10*27 
0*13 

none 
0-20 

0-20 
0-57 
2*28 
6-64 
0-09 

10-52 
0-26 
0-02 
0-22 

0*85 
0-59 
1-98 
7*26 
0-16 

10-25 
0-48 
0*05 
0-51 

0*23 
0*59 
2-09 
7*64 
0*12 

10*39 
0*86 
0-08 
0-55 

0*27 
0-51 
2-08 
6-56 
0-24 

10-05 
0-33 
0-02 
0-24 

0-10 
0-62 
2-12 
6-28 
0*16 

10*08 
0-13 

none 
0-12 

0*20 
0-57 
2-08 
6-62 
0-13 

10*03 
0-25 
0-01 
0-22 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Solphiiric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

,1 

30 -89 

19-25 

20*20 

20-80 

21*68 
0-01 

21-90 
0-01 

20-30 

19-45 

20-11 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

ao-39 

19-25 

20-20 

20-80 

21-62 

21-89 

20*30 

19-45 

20-11 

Total. 

1188 
4-1 

1185 
4-5 

1171 
4*5 

1183 
5-1 

1169 
5-8 

1172 
6-3 

1196 
4*4 

1190 
3*3 

1196 
5-0 

Fresh  prodnce. 
Nitrogen. 

1 

1 

0-«9 
2-70 
0-99 
6-M 
0-85 

2M 

1-96 

0-86 

«11 

0*79 
1*39 
1-69 
7-«6 
1-02 

1*69 

1-32 

1*04 

32*19 

0*37 
3-88 
1-21 
9*69 
0*34 

1*67 

2*45 

1-44 

35-81 

0*49 
3-23 
0-85 
6*98 
0-34 

1-96 

1-82 

0*76 

87-02 

1*10 
8*42 
0-86 
9*61 
0-28 

2*90 

1-99 

0-95 

62-40 

0*22 
2-93 
0-99 
14-16 
0-24 

2*52 

2*77 

2-19 

42-94 

0-47 
2-58 
0-89 
7-58 
0-24 

2-11 

1-81 

0-83 

52*59 

0-24 
3*13 
1*06 
9-27 
0*18 

2-25 

2-03 

1-45 

51*92 

0*53 
2-48 
1*35 
9-80 
0-86 

2*42 

2-00 

1-21 

45-00 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phonphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
SiUca. 

«-«7 
0-20 

48-39 
0*23 

56-76 
0*38 

58*43 
0-17 

88-51 
0-21 

68*96 
0-49 

69-05 
0-19 

71-63 
0-83 

64*64 
0-27 

Total. 

Deduct  0  s  CI. 

M-67 

48-16 

55*43 

53-26 

83*30 

68-47 

68-86 

71*20 

64*87 

Total. 

1198 
9-5 

1182 
10*9 

1182 
10-1 

1193 
9-8 

1181 
10*2 

1173 
11-5 

1203 
9-2 

1190 
8*7 

1108 
10-3 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

0-51 
1-92 
1-42 
6-70 

0-27 

5M 

1    1^ 

0'S5 
27 1» 

0*54 
1*07 
1-86 
6-77 
0*60 

5-19 

0-64 

0-59 

18-09 

0*31 
2-25 
1-57 
8-40 
0*24 

6*12 

1*52 

0*87 

21-24 

0-39 
2-38 
1-81 
6-87 
0-26 

4*70 

1-32 

0*51 

25*24 

0*85 
2-49 
1*23 
8-88 
0-24 

5-32 

1-49 

0-66 

42*02 

0*22 
2-07 
1-40 
1K2 
0*19 

5-42 

1*89 

1-39 

27-29 

0-39 
1-83 
1-38 
7*18 
0-24 

5-00 

1-27 

0'53 

33-53 

0-18 
2-05 
1-60 
8-04 
0-17 

5-46 

1-25 

0-85 

80-68 

0-41 
1-77 
1-62 
8-80 
0-27 

5*26 

1-85 

0-76 

28-82 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
SUica. 

46 -08 
018 

85-55 
013 

41-62 
0-20 

42-98 
0-11 

63-13 
0'15 

51-59 
0-31 

51-30 
0*18 

60-03 
0-19 

48-06 
0-17 

Total. 

Deduct  0  a  G. 

^ 

44-95 

35*42 

41*32 

42-87 

62-98 

51-28 

51*17 

49-84 

47-89 

Total. 
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Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat^Qrain,  and  of  Wheats 

Appendix'Table  VL — General  Characters  of  the  Produce,  Amoants  of  Nitrogen, 

Grain,  Straw,  and  Total  Produce,  in  sixteen 

Plot  lOa. — Ammonium' Salts  alone^  every  year. 

Hi 

uresti..... 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1855 

Grain  to  100  straw 
Weight  per  bushel 

56-3 
58-1 

75-1 
62-3 

55-7 
60-2 

64-0 
61-9 

47-8 
55-9 

31-3 
48-6 

61-5 
60-5 

51-2 
57-1 

i  of  irrain,  Ibe 

Per  1000  dry  nuUU 
of  grain. 

r  f  Fresh  produce    

Nitrogen 

1232 
24*2 

1209 
19-5 

1186 
21-3 

1184 
21-5 

1193 
24-8 

1242 
24-8 

1178 
28-0 

1188 
24-0 

f  Ferric  oxide  

0-20 
0-63 
2-11 
5-98 
0*16 

10-03 
0-lft 

trace 
0-28 

0-13 
0-58 
1-72 
5-93 
0-07 

7-66 
0-45 
0-01 
0-14 

0-15 
0-68 
1-99 
6-18 
0-05 

9-16 
0-29 
0-01 
0-11 

0-15 
0-64 
1-93 
5-89 
0-12 

8-96 
0-26 

o-oi 

0-11 

0>12 
0-64 
2-33 
5-15 
0-09 

9-69 
0-11 
trace 
0-19 

0-24 
0-74 
1-85 
7-09 
0-15 

8-82 
0-49 
0-08 
0-36 

0-14 
0-58 
1-74 
6-15 
0-09 

7-93 
0-38 
0-08 
0-12 

0-14 
0-68 
1-97 
6-61 

Lime 

Magnesia    

Potash 

A*hrctmstitu£nts. 

Soda 

0-07 

per  1000  dry     - 
MiUter  qf  ffrain. 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anliydride 
Chlorine  

9*06 
0-30 
0-(Jd 

Silica 

0-18 

Total    

Deduct  0  =  C1    ... 

19-54 

16-69 

18-62 

18-07 

18-82 

19-77 
0-01 

17-21 
0-02 

19-06 
0-01 

Total    

19-54 

16-69 

18-62 

18-07 

18-32 

19-76 

17-19 

19-05 

^^^ 

Per  1000  dry  tnatU 
of  ttrato. 

r  f  Freeh  produce    

'  Nitroiren 

1208 
8-2 

1192 
8-5 

1167 
7-8 

1178 
7-4 

1200 
8-9 

1286 
12-9 

1186 
5-6 

1204 
6-2 

n 

fFerric  oxide   

0-30 
2-83 
0-77 
7-40 
0-40 

1-76 

1-67 

1-04 

38-41 

0*45 
4-08 
1-26 
8-62 
1-07 

1-58 

2-07 

1-92 

37-63 

0-23 
3-28 
1-16 
9-23 
0-91 

1*84 

2-20 

1*98 

82-58 

0*29 
3-23 
1-28 
9*23 
0-80 

1-97 

1-78 

2-23 

83-88 

0-42 
8-13 
0-90 
5-89 
0-74 

1*40 

1-43 

0-87 

41-39 

0-70 
2-87 
0-78 
9-89 
0-61 

2-54 

1-90 

1-47 

88-24 

0-17 
2-69 
0-79 
10-68 
0*28 

0-97 

2-16 

2-80 

26-09 

0-17 

Lime 

2-62 

0-71 

12-86 

0-48 

1-17 

2-52 

2-54 

34-09 

Magnesia    

Potash 

A»ii-eoniiUv€tU*^ 

Soda 

jmr  1000  dry     < 
Matter  qfatraw. 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride 
Chlorine  

Silica 

Total    

54-58 
0-23 

58-68 
0-43 

58-41 
0-44 

54-69 
0-51 

56-17 
0-20 

58-90 
0-88 

45-98 
0-52 

56-66 
0-57 

Deduct  0  =  CI  ... 
Total    

54-85 

58-25 

52-97 

54-18 

55-97 

58-57 

46-41 

56-09 

Per  lOOO  dry  matU 

of  total  pi-oduce 

(ffi'oin  and  atraw) 

'*!  Fresh  produce    

iNitroffen 

1216 
13-9 

1199 
18-2 

1174 
12-6 

1180 
12*9 

1198 
14-0 

1237 
15-6 

1183 
12-8 

1198 
12-3 

•  J 

^ 

fFerric  oxide    

0-27 
2-04 
1-25 
6*89 
0-32 

4-70 

1-13 

0-67 

24-84 

0-82 
2-59 
1-46 
7-48 
0-65 

4-16 

1-38 

1-11 

21-67 

0-20 
2-J»6 
1-45 
8-15 
0-61 

4-44 

1-62 

1-28 

21-08 

0-23 
2-22 
1-53 
7-93 
0-54 

4*69 

1-19 

1-87 

20-74 

0-82 
2-83 
1-36 
5-65 
0-53 

4*08 

1-00 

0-69 

28-10 

0-59 
2-37 
1-03 
9-23 
0-43 

4*03 

1-56 

1-13 

29-23 

0-16 
1-82 
1-15 

8-91 
0*18 

8-63 

1-48 

1-45 

16-16 

0-16 
1-95 
1-14 
10-40 
0-34 

3-86 

1-76 

1-69 

22-52 

Lime 

Mairnesia    

Aah-eongtitibentt. 

Potash 

per  1000  dry 

Soda 

matter  qf  total  < 
produce  (ffrain 
and  ffraw.) 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride 
Chlorine  

Silica 

Total    

42-11 
0-15 

40-82 
0-25 

41-09 
0-29 

40-44 
0-31 

43-96 
0-14 

49-60 
0-26 

84-94 
0-82 

43-82 
0-38 

Deduct  0~  CI   ... 
Total 

41-96 

40-57 

40-80 

40-13 

43-82 

49-84 

84-62 

48-44 

^^ 

ASH  OF  WHEAT-GRAIX  AND  WHEAT-STRAW, 
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Siraw^  grown  at  Boihamsted,  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land, 

Asli.Con»titnents,  and  Total  Ash  (pure),  per  1000  Dry  Matter  (at  100**  C),  of 
consecative  Seasons,  1848-1863. 


Plot  10a.- 

-Ammonium' Salts  alone ^  every  year. 

1856 

1857 

1856 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

ATerage. 

Hanreats. 

53-4 
U-6 

75-9 
S6-0 

67*6 
50*6 

44*2 
51*5 

40*9 
49*5 

44*2 

56*0 

56*2 
66-5 

74-3 
62-6 

57*2 
57*1 

Grain  to  100  straw. 
Wt.  per  bushel  of  gi«in, 

lbs. 

1 

1191 
22-J 

1178 
20-8 

1191 
22*3 

1214 
23-0 

1175 
22*4 

1178 
20*8 

1197 
18-9 

1179 
17*0 

1191 
21*5 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

O'U 
0-67 
211 
5-88 
0-07 

9-25 
0-19 
Booe 
0-20 

0-21 
0-72 
1-90 
5*16 
0-07 

7-67 
0*34 
0-02 
0*25 

0-12 
0*77 
1-99 
6-35 
0-07 

8-85 
0-53 
0*11 
0-19 

0*18 
0-68 
2-09 
6*09 
0-14 

8-78 
0*44 
0*01 
0*22 

0*39 
0*72 
1*94 
7*38 
0*12 

9*18 
0*76 
0-18 
0-65 

0-14 
0*69 
2-00 
7-12 
0*10 

8*94 
0*53 
0-23 
0-34 

0-20 
0-65 
1-98 
6*30 
0*17 

8-17 
0-54 
0-12 
0-33 

0-09 
0-60 
1-75 
5-37 
0-09 

7-18 
0-37 
0-03 
0-13 

0*16 
0*65 
1-93 
6-02 
0-10 

8-54 
0-37 
0-04 
0*21 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Blaipiesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

Total. 
Deduct  0  =  CI. 

Total. 

18-48 

16-34 

18-98 
0  02 

18-63 

21-22 
0*04 

20*09 
0*06 

18-46 
0*03 

15-61 
0-01 

18*02 
0*01 

— 

18-48 

16 -M 

18-96 

18-63 

21*18 

20-04 

18-43 

16-60 

18-01 

1201 
5-0 

1X77 
6-6 

1171 
6-3 

1173 
6-4 

1180 
5*5 

1180 
7*1 

1199 
6*8 

1188 
3-5 

1189 
6-7 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

0-32 
2-86 
0-55 
8-» 
0-79 

'     1-53 

,     1-82 

1     0-73 

31-27 

0-42 
3-10 
0*75 
6*97 
0*32 

1-19 

1-69 

1-09 

24-53 

0*26 

3*98 
1-13 
8-00 
0-54 

1*46 

3*60 

1-31 

26*16 

0-38 
3-59 
0*87 
5-60 
0*81 

1*52 

1*95 

0*76 

27*45 

0-88 
2-68 
0*91 
12*42 
0*10 

3*47 

2-39 

1*25 

57-01 

0*12 
3-36 

1-14 

13*24 

1*08 

1*73 

2*91 

2*29 

34-32 

0*24 
3*15 
1*12 
7*44 
0*56 

1*83 

1*88 

0*92 

37*50 

0*12 
3-74 
0*94 
7-70 
0-29 

0*93 

2-09 

1-92 

36-74 

0*33 
3*18 
0*94 
8*71 
0*60 

1*63 

2-10 

1*57 

34-49 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

Total. 

45  •» 

0-16 

40*06 
0-25 

46*43 
0*30 

43-03 
0-17 

81*11 
0*28 

60*19 
0*51 

54*72 
0*20 

64-47 
0-43 

53*65 
0*35 

45-79 

39-81 

46*13 

42*86 

80-83 

89*68 

54-52 

54*04 

63-20 

1197 
IID 

iin 

12-2 

1179 
12*7 

1186 
11*4 

1178 
10-4 

1180 
11-3 

1199 
10-5 

1184 
9-3 

1190 
12*1 

Fresh  produce. 
Nitrogen. 

1 

0-25 
1-89 
110 
«-21 
0-33 

4-2S 

1-25 

0-47 

9D-40 

0*33 
2-07 
1-24 
6*19 
0*21 

3-99 

1*11 

0-63 

14*06 

0-20 
2-70 
1-47 
7*35 
0*35 

4-41 

2*37 

0-83 

15*80 

0*32 
2-71 
1*24 
5-81 
0*61 

3*70 

1*50 

0-54 

19*30 

0-74 
2*11 
1-21 
10-95 
0-11 

5*13 

1*92 

0-94 

40-58 

0-12 
2-54 
1*40 
11-36 
0-78 

3*95 

2*18 

1-66 

23-88 

0-23 
2-25 
1-43 

7*03 
0-42 

4-11 

1-39 

0-63 

24-17 

0-11 
2*40 
1-28 
6-70 
0-20 

3*61 

1-35 

1*11 

21*07 

0-27 
2-26 
1*30 
7*74 
0*42 

4*14 

1*47 

1*01 

22*03 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

HagnesiA. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

Total. 
Deduct  0  =  a. 

Total. 

Oil 

29*83 
0*14 

35*48 
0*19 

35*73 
0*12 

63*69 
0*21 

47-87 
0*37 

41*66 
0*14 

37*83 
0*25 

40*64 
0-23 

-_ 

16-22 

L 

29*69 

35*29 

35*61 

63-48 

47-60 

41-52 

37-68 

40-41 
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Composition  of  the  Ash  of  WhecU'Orain,  and  of  Wheal- 

AppendiX'Tahle  VIL — General  Characters  of  the  Produce,  and  Qnantities  of 

(pore),  per  Acre,  in  Grain,  Straw,  and  Total 

Plot  2. — Farmyard  Manure^  every  year. 


H 

urestfl 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1868 

1854 

1855 

1 

Onin  to  100  Btran 
Weight  per  bushe 

r   

56-0 
58-2 

68*3 
63-8 

57-3 
61-9 

66-2 
63*6 

49*6 
58*2 

83*2 
51-1 

60*1 
62-5 

68*2 
62*0 

I  of  cndn,  lbs. 

Prod  we  offfrain, 
ptr  aertf  Ibi. 

r  Fresh  produce   

••  Dry  matter 

1706 
1359 
26-7 

2068 
1712 
27-0 

1861 
1661 
29-0 

2049 
1731 
27-2 

1716 
1429 
28*9 

1120 
899 

15*8 

2676 
2298 
89 -I 

2237 
1872 
41-0 

1 

Nitrocren 

rFerric  oxide    

0-34 
0-66 
2-97 
8-30 
0-16 

14-49 
0-16 
0*02 
0-43 

0-26 
0-83 
3-48 
10-91 
0-22 

16-60 
0-60 
0-01 
0-18 

0-37 
0-90 
3-53 
10-01 
0-26 

16-11 
0-45 

none 
0-29 

0-29 
0-96 
8-72 
10-82 
0-17 

16*95 
0-81 

trace 
0-22 

0*27 
0*79 
8*61 
7*70 
0*18 

16*47 
0-04 

trace 
0-28 

0-16 
0*51 
2*00 
7*00 
Oil 

9-29 
0*47 
0*02 
0*18 

0-28 
1-12 
6-14 
14-58 
0-22 

23*80 
0*21 
0*01 
0*28 

0*27 
0*97 
4*29 
12*03 
0*33 

20-74 
0*01 

none 
0*27 

1 

Lim^^. 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Agh-conHitwnU 

Soda 

of  {fram,        •< 
ptr  ciertf  iba. 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 
Chlorine  

^SlUca 

Total 

27-62 

32-98 

31-92 

83-44 

28-29 

19*74 

45*59 

38-91 

Deduct  0»  CI  ... 
Total 

27-62 

32-98 

81-92 

83-44 

28-29 

19*74 

45-69 

38*91 

Pi'oduee  ofttraw, 
ptr  acrt^  lbs. 

* 

fFresh  produce     

<  Dry  matter 

iNitroffen 

3041 
2477 
12-1 

3029 
2499 
11-2 

3246 
2677 
13-4 

3094 
2642 
12-7 

3457 
2842 
18-1 

3372 
2721 
19*9 

4460 
3778 
18*2 

3845 

3230 
13*9 

1 

f  Ferric  oxide 

0-94 
6-46 
2-05 
26-31 
0-45 

7-26 

4-70 

3-30 

111-16 

1-30 
8-43 
2-93 
28-52 
0-91 

4-94 
6-44 

4-88 
109-76 

1-02 
8-76 
3-59 
31-98 
1*57 

7-16 

6-07 

6-41 

102-78 

0*79 
7-38 
3-29 
81-16 
0*95 

8-10 

6-87 

4-88 

114-68 

1-69 
7-76 
3*04 
26*76 
1*19 

6*44 

5*16 

3-72 

146-27 

0*78 
5*83 
2-47 
36-89 
0*93 

11-22 

6-42 

4-88 

112-92 

0*62 
9*83 
3*63 
86*41 
0-88 

5*62 

8*54 

6-00 

114*96 

0*68 
8*63 
3-11 
60*20 
1*07 

9*31 

6*64 

11-98 

151  -10 

Lime..... 

MaffneKia 

Potash 

A  tli-tOMtiiwada 

Soda 

ofttraw,        < 
ptr  acre^  lbs. 

Phoephoric  anhydride 
Sulphxuic  anhydride... 
Chlorine 

Silica   

Total 

161-62 
.    0-74 

167-11 
1-09 

169-34 
1-46 

177-05 
1-11 

201*03 
0-84 

181 -79 
1-08 

186*47 
1*86 

241*62 
2*70 

Deduct  0  =  CI  ... 
Total 

160-88 

166*02 

167-89 

175*94 

200-19 

180*71 

186*11 

238*92 

Total  produce 
{ffrain  and  straw] 
peraertf  Uu. 

r  Fresh  produce   

•  ■<  Dry  matter  

4746 
3836 
37-8 

6097 
4211 
38-2 

5106 
4238 
42-4 

6143 
4873 
39-9 

5173 
4271 
42-0 

4492 
3620 
86*7 

7125 
6076 
52*8 

6082 
5102 
54*9 

I  Nitrogen 

I 

'Ferric oxide   

1-28 
7-11 
6-02 
33-61 
0-61 

21-75 

4-86 

3-32 

111-69 

1-66 
9-26 
6-41 
39-43 
1-13 

21-54 

5-94 

4-89 

109-94 

1-39 
9-66 
7-12 
41-99 
1-83 

23-27 

6-52 

6-41 

103-07 

1*08 
8-84 
7*01 
41*98 
1-12 

25-05 

6-18 

4*88 

U4-86 

1-96 
8-56 
6-65 
88-46 
1*82 

21-91 

6-20 

3-72 

146*56 

0*94 
6-34 
4*47 
43*89 
1*04 

20*51 

6-89 

4*86 

113*10 

0*90 
10*96 

8*77 
60*99 

1*08 

29*42 

8*76 

6*01 

115*19 

0*95 

Lime 

9*50 

Maij^esla 

7-40 

62-23 

1-40 

80*05 

5*65 

11-98 

161  -37 

A(lhrOOfutitMa^ts 

Potash 

of  total  produce 

Soda 

(ffrain  and 
straw)t  per  oerr, 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 
Chlorine 

^Silica 

Total 

189-14 
0-74 

200-09 
1-09 

201-26 
1-46 

210*49 
1-11 

229-32 

0-84 

201-68 
1*08 

282*06 
1*36 

280*63 
2*70 

Deduct  0  =  CI  ... 
Total 

188-40 

199-00 

199-81 

209*88 

228-48 

200*45 

280*70 

2n*83 
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Shwc,  grown  cU  Bothamsied^  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land. 

Fresh  Prodace,  Diy  Matter,  Nitrogen,  Ash-Gonstitaents,  and  Total  Ash 
Produce,  in  sixteen  consecntiye  Seasons,  1848-1863. 


Plat  2. 

— Farmyard  Manure^  every  year. 

I8S6 

1857 

1868 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Aytmgt. 

Harreita. 

1 

77*9 
60*4 

65-5 
62-6 

47-1 
56-5 

64*2 
55*5 

71-0 
60*5 

58*3 
61*0 

67-6 
63*1 

58*6 
60-0 

Grain  to  100  straw. 

Wt.  per  bushel  of  grain,  lbs. 

1 

3SS 

1 

2.^7 
2212 
43-6 

1 

2512 
-2099 
40-1 

2263 
1872 
89-1 

1864 
1594 
81*9 

2202 
1864 
86-8 

2447 
2038 
82*0 

2886 
2442 
87-1 

2154 
1804 
88-1 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  m&tter. 
Nitrogen. 

0-32 
0-94 
4  36 
10-91 
0*16 

»-19 

o-os 

0-28 

0*45 
1*24 
5*13 
12*80 
0*83 

22*52 
0*20 

tmce 
0-21 

0*89 
1*12 
4-79 
13*68 
0*12 

22*27 
0-32 
0*03 
0-21 

0-31 
0*94 
4*42 
12-31 
0-21 

20-79 
0-20 

trace 
0-31 

0*85 
0*95 
8*48 
11-60 
0*28 

16*96 
0*30 
0  02 
0-44 

0-19 
1*01 
4*13 
18*27 
0*26 

20-60 
0*41 

none 
0-20 

0-81 
1*02 
4*52 
12*98 
0*27 

20*94 
0*21 

none 
0*33 

0*20 
1*06 
5*17 
14*28 
0*30 

23*65 
0*42 

trace 
0*29 

0*30 
0*94 
4*04 
11*45 
0*22 

18*83 
0*27 
0*01 
0-27 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhTdride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
SUlca. 

( 

0-01 

42-88 

42-93 
0-01 

89*49 

84*83 

40-07 

40*58 

45*27 

86*33 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

37*27 

42-88 

42-92 

89*49 

84*83 

40*07 

40*68 

46*27 

86*33 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 

ttl7 
13  •« 

3328 
2805 
10-9 

3887 
8269 
15-4 

4810 
4073 
16*8 

3440 
2924 
16*4 

3101 
2662 
11*4 

4195 
3619 
13*0 

4279 
3613 
9*0 

8677 
3082 
13*6 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

1 

M5 

9-» 

3-71 

34-44 

1*25 

S-06 
6-16 
5-38 

157-29 

1-28 
8*85 
2-47 
80-75 
0-68 

5-80 

4 -06 

6*14 

95-32 

0-92 
8*46 
3-55 
45*60 
1-08 

7-15 

7*47 

10-08 

127-84 

1*55 
11*69 

8-38 
47*35 

1*36 

8*94 

5*19 

7*08 

169*83 

1-93 
7*40 
2*45 
38*63 
1-17 

9-85 

5*88 

4*62 

160*96 

0*44 
6-48 
2*29 
48*89 
1*37 

6*89 

6*68 

9*60 

110*42 

0-91 
7*61 
3*16 
84*23 
1-27 

7-78 

6*39 

4*36 

171*89 

0*42 
8-77 
3*27 
41*68 
none 

7*82 

6*88 

8*37 

168*03 

1*02 
8*19 
3*03 
86-70 
1*00 

7*55 

5-91 

6-34 

182*79 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

1 

J 

\ 

D6-82 
1-23 

154 -S2 
1-37 

212-00 
2-27 

255-77 
1-60 

282-29 
1-02 

192*96 
2-16 

236*56 
0*98 

233-74 
1*88 

202-63 
1*43 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

95 -59 

162-95 

209-78 

254*17 

281*27 

190*80 

235-57 

231*86 

201*10 

Total. 

©'2 

lOIO 
5017 
M-S 

6349 
5868 
55*5 

7078 
K945 
55*4 

M04 
4518 
48-8 

&803 
4626 
47-7 

6642 

^7 
45*0 

7166 
6065 
46-1 

6831 
4886 
46*6 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

1-47 
10 -32 
8-07 

tf-as 

1*41 

»-25 
6-25 
.V41 

«7-57 

1-68 
9-50 
7-60 
48-55 
1H)1 

27*82 
4-28 
6-14 

95*53 

1-81 

9*58 

.8*34 

59-18 

1-16 

29*42 

7-79 

10*11 

128-05 

1-86 
12*53 

7*80 
69*66 

1*57 

29*73 

5*39 

7*08 

169*64 

2*28 
8*35 
6*93 
60*23 
1*40 

26*31 
6*18 
4-54 

161*40 

0-63 
7*49 
6*42 
62*16 
1*63 

27-49 

7*09 

9*50 

110*62 

1-22 
8*63 
7-68 
47*21 
1-54 

28-67 

5*60 

4*36 

172*22 

0*62 
9-83 
8*44 
66*96 
0*30 

80*87 

6  30 

8*87 

168*32 

1*32 
9  13 
7*07 
48-16 
1*22 

26*38 

6*18 

6*36 

183*06 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

W-ll 
1*24 

197-20 
1-37 

254*93 
2-28 

205*26 
1-60 

266-62 

233*08 
2*16 

277  *18 
0*98 

279-01 
1*88 

238-86 
1*43 

Total. 

Deduct  0  s  CI. 

n-86 

195*88 

252 -fid 

293*66 

266*60 

280*87 

276*16 

277  *18 

237*43 

Total. 

94  LAWES  AND  GILBERT  OK  THE  OOMPOSITIOX  OP  THE 

Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat- Oraiuy  and  of  WheaU 

Appendix^  Table  VIIL — General  Characters  of  the  Produce,  and  Quantities  o!{ 

(pure),  per  Acre,  in  Grain,  Straw,  and  Total  Pro- 


Plot  3. — Unmanuredy  every  year. 

Hm 

rveatB 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

185S 

1 

Grain  to  100  straw 
Weight  per  bnihel 

55-6 
57-8 

76-1 
61-4 

68-2 
60-6 

66-6 
61-1 

53-9 
56-6 

25-4 
45-9 

63-6 
60-6 

60-0 
59-2 

of  grain,  lbs 

1 

Produce  of  grain, 
peracrtt  Iba. 

rFreah  produce    

<  Dry  matter 

952 
765 

1229 
1011 

1002 
840 
15-4 

1088 
913 
15-2 

860 
710 
14-8 

859 
288 
6*0 

1859         ] 
1151 
22-1 

1072 
909 

LNitrofren 

16-6         17 -ft 

1 

19-5 

t 

'Ferric  oxide   

0-21 
0-44 
1-59 

4-78 
0-10 

7-87 

0-12 

trace 

0-21 

0-20 
0-60 
1-85 
6-72 
0-08 

9*08 

0-35 

trace 

0-14 

0-22 
0-50 
1-67 
5-58 
0-16 

8-42 
0-19 
0-01 
0-19 

0*13 
0-58 
1-80 
6-16 
0-08 

8-70 
0-20 
0-01 
0-18 

0-16 
0-41 
1-68 
4-27 
0-09 

7-45 
0-14 
0-01 
0-19 

0-09 
0-21 
0-70 
2*41 
0-04 

8*10 
0-16 
0-01 
0-08 

0-14 
0-60 
2-35 
7-68 
0-16 

11*09 
0-85 
0-01 
0-10 

O-ll 

1 

JAme 

0*49 

Ath^onttitiunU 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

l-»3 
6-23 
0-OS  1 

of  ffroxn,        < 
per  acre,  Ibt, 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride... 
Chlorine 

9 -S3 

0-li 
Of  I 

^Silica    

o-i:  i 

Total 

15-32 

19-02 

16-94 

17-74 

14-40 

6-80 

22-48 

18 -S"  1 

Deduct  0  =  CI  ... 
Total    

_      [ 

15-32 

19-02 

16-94 

17-74 

14-40 

6-80 

22*48       Iti-3.^ 

■* 

Produce  of  straw^ 
per  acre,  lb»» 

fFresh  produce    

•  <  Dry  matter    

iNitroffen 

1712 
1387 
7-4 

1614 
1325 
6-5 

1719 
1420 
7-5 

1627 
1872 
7-8 

1597 
1322 
7-6 

1418 
1153 
9-8 

2137 
1780 
6*9 

17«7 
1480 
7-1 

rFerric  oxide  

1-05 
2-61 
2-08 
12-54 
0-32 

8*93 

1-92 

1-34 

68-35 

0-98 
2-65 
3-18 
13-82 
0-75 

2-77 

2-64 

1-73 

64-99 

0-47 
2-71 
8-28 
15-11 
0-48 

4-70 

8-11 

2-04 

68-48 

0-71 
2-56 
2-51 
15-12 
0-80 

4-82 

8-25 

1-99 

58-99 

0-96 
2-84 
2-45 
9-82 
0*48 

8*83 

2-21 

1-00 

70-74 

0*67 
8-20 
1-24 
10-82 
0-52 

4-81 

2-41 

0-80 

40-05 

0*45 
4*79 
1*67 
16*41 
0-47 

2-98 

4-88 

2-30 

59-05 

O'h-l 

Lime    

2"«»> 

Magnesia 

Potash 

lf*-(il 

Ath-amMiUuenU 

Soda 

0*44 

of  ttroM. 
per  acre,  Im. 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride 
Chlorine '. 

8-41 
2-T-- 

Silica    

7.^  -GS 

Total      

Deduct  0  =  CI   ... 

94-14 
0-30 

93-46 
0-39 

100-88 
0-46 

90-25 
0-46 

98-83 

0-23 

72-62 
0-18 

92-45 
0*52 

10»-67 
0*ti9 

Total 

93-84 

93-07 

99-87 

89-79 

93-10 

72-84 

91*98 

107  -9b 

Total  produce 
(l7nu»  aii<i  Mtravo 
per  acre,  Ibe. 

r  Fresh  produce   

),  <  Dry  matter 

1  Nitrooren 

2664 
2152 
24-0 

2848 
2386 
24*0 

2721 
2260 
22-9 

2710 
2-285 
28-0 

2457 
2032 
22-8 

1772 
1441 
15-8 

3496 
2931 
29*0 

1 
2859 
2389 
26*6 

rFerric  oxide    

1-26 
3-05 
3-67 
17-32 
0-42 

11-80 
2*04 
1*34 

68-56 

1-13 
3-25 
5-03 
20-54 
0-83 

ii-a-s 

2-99 

1-73 

65-13 

0-69 
3-21 
4-90 
20-69 
0-64 

13-12 
3-30 
2-05 

68-67 

0-84 
3-09 
4-31 
21-28 
0-38 

18*52 
3-45 
2-00 

59-12 

1*12 
2-75 
4-13 
14-09 
0-57 

10-78 
2-35 
1-01 

70-93 

0-76 
3-41 
1-94 
12-73 
0-56 

7-41 
-  2-57 

0-81 
49-13 

0-S9 
5-89 
4-02 
24-09 
0-68 

14*02 
4-73 
2-31 

59-15 

0  -w 

8 -31 

24-_»4 

0-53 

12-74 

2-h4 

3n).i 

75-86 

Lime 

Msffnesia. 

AthrCOKttiJtwefU* 

Potash T     ,.. 

of  total  produce 

Soda 

{ffrain  and      • 
«trair),  per  acre, 
lb9. 

Phosphoric  anhydride 
Sulphuric  anhydride 

Chlorine 

Silica 

Total... 

109-46 
0-30 

112-48 
0-3» 

117-27 
0-46 

107-99 
0-46 

107-73 
0-23 

79-32 
0*18 

114*93 

0  52 

127  -Oh 
0-69 

Deduct  0=s  CI   .. 
Total ..... 

109-16 

112-09 

116-81 

107-53 

107  -50 

79-14 

114-41 

126 -3^ 

J 
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Straw,  graum  at  Rothamtted,  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land, 

Fresh  Prodnce,  Dry  Matter,  Nitrogen,   Ash- Cons ti taenia,  and  Total  Ash 
dace,  in  sixteen  consecotive  Seasons,  1848-1863. 

Plot  3. — JJnmanured^  every  year. 


1 
1836 

1867 

1658 

18W 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Avenge. 

Hureats. 

57 -3 
MS 

78-3 
58-8 

68-3 
60-4 

48*8 
52*5 

50*6 
52*6 

58*7 
57*4 

58*2 
57*8 

70*4 
62*7 

59-5 
57-4 

Ondn  to  100  strmw. 

Wt.  per  bushel  of  grain,  Ibe. 

— 

J4D 

1236 
1049 
20*0 

1141 
958 
17*7 

1051 
866 
17*0 

738 
613 
11*8 

786 
626 
12-8 

996 
820 
14*4 

1127 
946 
16*6 

990 

826 
15-7 

1 

Freih  prodnce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

0*13 
0-U 
i-61 
4-57 
i    0  10 

0-16 

0-ia 

0-22 
0-68 
2-18 
6*46 
0*09 

10*09 
0-26 
0-01 
0-20 

0*20 
0-58 
2-02 
6*30 
0-09 

9*79 
0-13 
cone 
0-19 

0*17 
0*49 
1-98 
5-75 
0*07 

9*11 
0-23 
0*02 
0-19 

0-21 
0*86 
1-21 
4-46 
0-10 

6*29 
0-29 
0*03 
0*32 

0-14 
0-37 
1-81 
4-72 
0-07 

6*61 
0*28 
0*02 
0*34 

0-22 
0*42 
1*70 
6*88 
0-20 

8-26 
0-27 
0*01 
0-19 

0*09 
0-49 
2-01 
5*96 
0*14 

9*49 
0*12 
none 
0-11 

0-16 
0-47 
1-72 
6-46 
0-10 

8*28 
0-21 
0*01 
0-18 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnenia. 

Potash. 

Sods. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

14-95 

20-19 

19*25 

18-01 

13*26 
0-01 

18*71 

16-64 

18-40 

16-59 

Total. 
Deduct  0  s  CI. 

U'95 

20-19 

19*25 

18*01 

13*25 

18*71 

16-64 

18-40 

16-59 

Total. 

— 

•.SM 
5-4 

1381 
6H) 

1670 
1428 
6*4 

2175 
1838 
9*4 

1469 
1248 
7*2 

1254 
1070 
6-7 

1718 
1432 
6*3 

1600 
1846 
4-4 

1663 
1890 
7*0 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

0-90 
3-M 
1-30 
9-13 
0-46 

a-08 

2-44 

113 

56-25 

1*05 
1-86 
2-24 
9-67 
1-35 

2*25 

1-75 

1-39 

42*86 

0*53 
4-82 
1-72 
18*67 
0*49 

2-38 

8*49 

2  06 

50*85 

0*90 
5-95 
1-56 
12-84 
0-62 

3-58 

3-35 

1-37 

68-04 

1*37 
4*26 
1-08 
11*99 
0-35 

8-62 
2-48 
1-19 

77:87 

0*28 
3-14 
1-06 
16-15 
0-26 

2*69 

2*97 

2-84 

46*95 

0*67 
8*70 
1-28 
10*78 
0-36 

8-02 

2-69 

1-19 

75-80 

0-82 

4-20 

1-42 

12-47 

0-24 

3-08 

2-74 

1-96 

69*88 

0*73 
8-45 

1-88 

12-98 

0*49 

8-86 

2-78 

1-68 

62-55 

Ferric  oxide. 

lime. 

Bfagnesla. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

77 -23 

0-26 

76-9T 

64*41 
0-31 

79*61 
0-46 

98-21 
0-31 

104-21 
0-26 

78-79 
0-53 

98-88 
0-2H 

96-21 
0*44 

89-86 
0-88 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =r  CI. 

64*10 

79-05 

97*90 

103-95 

73-26 

98-60 

96-77 

89-47 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 

•iftO 
i»-4 

2813 
2380 
26*0 

2811 
2379 
24*1 

8226 
2704 
26*4 

2197 
1861 
19-0 

1990 
1696 
19-6 

2709 
2262 
20*7 

12727 
2291 
20-0 

2668 
2216 
22-7 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

1-03 

3-92 

2-91 

lJ-70 

o-se 

10-93 
i-60 
113 

VI -40 

«•!?» 
0-26 

1*27 
2-M 
4*42 
16*13 
1*44 

12*34 
2-01 
1*40 

43*05 

0*73 
6*85 
3-74 
19*97 
0*58 

12*17 
3-62 
2-06 

50*54 

1*07 
6-44 
8-64 
18*59 
0*69 

12*69 
8-58 
1*39 

68*23 

1-6H 
4-62 
2-29 
16*44 
0*45 

9*91 

2-77 

1  -22 

78*19 

0-37 
8*51 
2-37 
19-87 
0-88 

9-20 

8-20 

2-36 

46-29 

0-89 
4-12 
2-98 
16-16 
0-66 

11-27 
2-H6 
1-20 

76-49 

0-41 
4-69 
8-43 
18-42 
0-38 

12-52 
2-86 
1-96 

69-94 

0-89 
8-92 
8-60 
18-39 
0-69 

11-64 
2-99 
1-69 

62-73 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potajih. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

84*60 
0*31 

98-76 
0-46 

116*22 
0-31 

117-47 
0-27 

87-60 
0-63 

116-62 

0  -28 

114-61 
0-44 

106-44 
0-88 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

91-92 

84-29 

98-30 

115-91 

117-20 

86-97 

116-24 

114-17 

106-06 

Total. 

• 
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grown  at  Bothamsted,  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land, 

fresh  Produce,   Dry  Matter,  Nitrogen,   Ash-Constitaents,   and  Total    Ash 
in  sixteen  consecutive  Seasons,  1848—1863. 

Plot  10a. — Ammonium-Salts  alone,  every  yea/r. 


li^ 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

Average. 

Harvesta. 

W-4 

i>-6 

75-9 
58-0 

67-6 
59-6 

44-2 
51-5 

40-9 
49-5 

4^-2 
55-0 

56-2 
66-5 

74-8 
62-6 

67-2 
67-1 

Grain  to  100  Rtraw. 

Wt.  per  bushel  of  grain,  lbs. 

I  red 
2f-2 

1816 
1542 
32-1 

1439 
1208 
26-9 

1207 
994 
22-9 

905 
770 
17-2 

854 
725 
15-1 

1457 
1217 
23-0 

2.M7 
2194 
87-8 

1624 
1279 
27-6 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

1 

1 

0-14 
0-H4 
2-67 
7-44 

0-O9 

11 -69 
0-23 

&<«)« 
0-26 

0-32 
1-11 
2*94 
7 '96 
0-10 

11-84 
0-53 
0-03 
0*38 

0*14 
0-93 
2*41 
7-68 
0-09 

10-69 
0*63 
0*13 
0-23 

0-18 
0-67 
2-08 
6*05 
0-14 

8-78 
0-44 
0-01 
0-22 

0-30 
0-56 
1*49 
6-68 
0*10 

7-07 
0-58 
0-14 
0-48 

0*10 
0-51 
1-46 
5*16 
0-07 

6-48 
0-38 
0-17 
0-25 

0*24 
0-80 
2-41 
7-66 
0-21 

9-94 
0-65 
0-15 
0-40 

0-21 
1-82 
3-83 
11-78 
0-19 

16-76 
0-81 
0-07 
0-29 

0-20 
0-84 
2-48 
7-70 
0-12 

10-92 
0-47 
0-06 
0-26 

Ferric  oxide. 
Lime. 
Magnesia. 
Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

1 

23-36 

25-21 
0-01 

22*93 
0*03 

18-52 

16-35 
0-03 

14-57 
0*04 

22-46 
0-03 

84-26 

0-02 

23-05 
0-01 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

23*36 

25-20 

22-90 

18-52 

16-32 

14-53 

22-43 

84*24 

28-04 

Total. 

iMl 
1  11-7 

2392 
2033 
11-4 

2130 
1819 
11-5 

2730 
2327 
14-9 

2213 
1876 
10-8 

1980 
1635 
11*6 

2593 
2162 
12-6 

3481 
2980 
10-3 

2663 
2240 
15-1 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

O-TG 

.Sim 

1-30 

li)-00 

l-tt4 

I-Tl 
U-39 

0-85 
6-30 
1-52 
14-17 
0-65 

2-42 

3-4:5 

2-21 

49-89 

0-47 
7-25 
2-05 
14-55 
0-97 

2-64 

6-55 

2-38 

47-60 

0-90 

8-36 

2-02 

13*25 

1-88 

3*54 

4*53 

1*77 

63*88 

1-65 
5-03 
1-71 
23-31 
0-19 

6-50 

4-49 

2-34 

106-95 

0-19 
5-49 
1-86 
21  -65 
1-77 

2-83 

4-76 

3-74 

66-12 

0*5b 
6-81 
2-42 
16-09 
1-20 

8-95 

4-06 

1-99 

81*27 

0-35 
10-95 

2-75 
22-57 

0-83 

2-78 

6-13 

5-62 

107-67 

0-73 
7-12 
2-11 
19-52 
1*34 

8-65 

4-70 

8-51 

77  -27 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhydride. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
Silica. 

0-39 

81*44 
0-50 

84-46 
0-54 

100-12 
0-40 

152-17 
0-63 

98-41 
0-84 

118-32 
0-45 

159 -60 
1-27 

119-95 
0-79 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

157-45 

80*94 

83-92 

99-72 

151-64 

97-57 

117-87 

168-33 

119-16 

Total. 

413 

W-9 

4208 
3575 
43-5 

3569 
30-27 

38-4 

3937 
3321 
37-8 

3118 
2646 
27-5 

2784 
Z360 
26-7 

4050 
3379 
35-5 

6068 
5124 
47-6 

4187 
3519 
42-6 

Fresh  produce. 
Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen. 

p-90 

3 -97 

2-44 

1-93 

1.^-27 
Ifil 
1-71 

73-65 

117 
7-41 
4*46 
22-13 
0-75 

14  26 

3-96 

2*24 

50-27 

0-61 
8-18 
4-46 
22-23 
1-06 

13-33 
7-18 
2*51 

47-83 

1*08 
9-02 
4-10 
19-30 
2-02 

12-27 
4-97 
1-78 

64-10 

1-95 
5-69 
3-20 
28-99 
0-29 

13-67 

5-07 

2-48 

107-38 

0-29 
6-00 
3-31 
26-81 
1-84 

9-31 

5-14 

3-91 

56*37 

0-77 
7-61 
4-83 
23-75 
1-41 

n-89 
4-71 
2-14 

81-67 

0-56 
12-27 

6-68 
34-35 

1-02 

18-49 

6-94 

5-69 

107-96 

0-93 
7-96 
4-59 
27-22 
1-46 

14-57 
5-17 
3-57 

77-63 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Muvnesia. 

Potaiiih. 

Soda. 

Phwphoric  anhydr('c. 
Sulphuric  anhydride. 
Chlorine. 
SUica. 

131  -20 
0-39 

106-65 
0-51 

107-39 
0-57 

118-64 
0*40 

168-52 
0*56 

112-98 

0*88 

140-78 
0-48 

193-86 
1-29 

143-00 
0-80 

Total. 

I>educt  0  =  CI. 

130 -81 

106-14 

106-82 

118-24 

167-96 

112-10 

140-30 

192*57 

142-20 

Total. 
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LA  WES  AND  GILBERT  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 


Oomposition  of  the  Ash  of  Whetd-Qrain^  and  of  Wheat- 

Appendix-Table  XIIL — General  Characters  of  the  Produce,  and  Percentao'*^ 
mixed  Samples  of  the  Grain,  and  proportionally  mixed  Samples  of  the 
differently  manured  Plots  in  each  Case. 


Plots   and      r 
manures.      \ 

2. 
Farmyard  manure. 

8. 

Unmanured. 

56. 

Mixed  min. 

man. 

76. 
Mixed  min.  and 

10& 
Avam.  fiLA 
al«ce. 

10  7ean», 
185i-'61. 

10  years, 

1862-71. 

10  years, 
1852-'61. 

10  yearn, 
1862-71. 

10  years, 
1852-'61. 

10  years, 

1862-71. 

10  yean, 
1852-'61. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  yeani, 

1852-^61. 

1*VT1, 

Grain  to  100 straw... 
Weight  per  bushel 
of  grain,  lbs. 

66*5 
\  68*8 

62*7 
61-3 

56*8 
65*8 

71*0 
64*9 

59*2 
57*2 

67*9 
60*5 

52*7 
67*8 

69*9 
60*7 

52*4 
55-1 

»*1 

Composition  of  the  Grain,  per  cent. 


Dry  matter 

Nitrogen    1  in  dry 
Ash  (.pure)  J  matter 

Ferric  okide    

Lime 

Magnesia     

Potash 

aoda 

Phosphoric  anhy- 
dride. 

Sulphuric  anhy- 
dride. 

Chlorine  

SiUca 

Total 

DeductO  -  CI 

Total 

Dry  matter 

Kitrogen    )  in  dry 
Ash  (pure)  f  matter 


84-00 

f   2  05 

t   2*06 

84*17 
1*84 
1*92 

83*63 
1*98 
2*08 

84*23 
1*70 
2*00 

83*60 
1*95 
2*10 

84*27 
1*71 
2*03 

84*19 
2*09 
1*99 

84*45 
1*85 
1*89 

84-07 
2*07 
1-88 

Composition  of  the  Grain-Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


0*63 

2*49 

10*93 

31*69 

0-22 

62*81 

0-55 

0  01 
0-77 


100  00 


0-45 

2*59 

10*97 

32*20 

0*16 

62*16 

0*89 

0*02 
0-56 

100*00 


100-00 


100-00 


0*72 

3*13 

10*44 

33-52 

0*23 

49*83 

1-40 

0-03 
0-71 


100-01 
0-01 

100*00 


0*57 

3*22 

10*62 

33-17 

0*13 

50-30 

1-44 

0  07 
0-60 


100-02 
0-02 


100-00 


0*63 

2-66 

10*54 

82-34 

0*26 

51*74 

0*82 

0*01 
1*00 


100*00 


100-00 


0-52 

2-82 

10-65 

32-76 

0*10 

50*85 

1*69 

0*02 
0*59 


100*00 


100*00 


0*71 

2*79 

10-62 

82*87 

0*20 

50*95 

1*16 

0*01 
0-69 


0*56 

2*94 

10*71 

83-42 

0*12 

60*14 

1*46 

0  01 
0*64 


100-00 


100-00 


100-00       100*00 


0-73 

3-90 

10-42 

34  01 

0-18 

46-29 

2*&4 

0*59 
1-17 


Kv 


0- 


100-13 
0-13 


100-00    i  ICl■^t 


Composition  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


84*03 
0-50 
6-44 


84-08 
0-43 
6-55 


83*96 
0-54 
6-08 


84*47 
0*47 
6-68 


84*09 
0*59 
6*46 


84-26 
0*44 
6*91 


88*75 
0*56 
6*43 


83*92 
0*48 
6*11 


84-01    !   iM-i» 
6-27    ,     5-* 


C 

omposit 

0-29 
4-25 
1-45 
19*60 
0-15 

3*43 

2*93 

3*46 
65*22 

ion  of 

the  Str 

aw- Ash 

0  74 
4-00 
1-26 
18-76 
0-14 

3*93 

4*32 

2*43 
64*97 

(pure] 

0*66 
4-20 
1-44 
17-86 
0*21 

4-12 

4*70 

2-46 
64-90 

1,  per  cent. 

ii 

Ferric  oxide 

0*45 
3-96 
1-27 

19-87 
0-11 

3-34 

8-40 

3-30 
66  05 

0-73 
5-03 
1-49 
16-88 
0-32 

8  09 

4-11 

2*01 
67-80 

0*65 
6-12 
1-56 
14-83 
0-21 

311 

3-57 

2*25 
69  -21 

0*56 
5-15 
1*46 
23-65 
0-23 

2*90 

4*48 

4-56 
68-04 

0*34 
6*00 
1-83 
24-64 
0*16 

2*98 

4*28 

6*64 
56*40 

0-64 
5*93 
1-63 
18   15 
0-S5    i 

8*05 

5*05 

2-87    ' 
62  -48 

c-« 

Lime 

:-•£ 

Mafimos<ia     

t*:a 

Potash 

H-ai 

Soda 

:^ 

Phosphoric 

dride. 
Sulphuric 

dride. 
Chlorine  

anhy- 
anhy- 

1 

Silica r 

&>  ■ 

1 

Total 

100  -75 
0-75 

100-78 
0-78 

100-46 
0-46 

100  -51 
0-51 

100  -55 
0  -56 

100-55 
0-55 

101  -03 
1*03 

101*27 
1*27 

100*65 
0-65 

ivS 

Deduct  0 

=  CI 

Tbtal 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

100*00 

100*00 

100 -flO 

100-00 

100*60 

'j 

ASH  OF  WHEAT-GRAIN  AND  WHEAT-STRAW. 
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StraWj  grown  cU  Mathamsted^  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land. 

Composition   of    the  Ash   (exclnding  Sand  and  Charcoal),  of  proportionallj 
Straw,  of   ten  Years,  1852-1861,  and  of  ten   Tears,  1862-1871,  from   ten 


106. 

Amm.  aaltB 

akioe. 


10  jean, 
I?>5^'61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


lib. 

Amm.  and 

soperph. 


10  yean, 
185^-*61. 


10  yeaiB, 
1862-71. 


126. 

Amm.,  saparph., 

and  soda. 


10  years, 
1862-61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


I3&. 

Amm.,  supeiph., 

and  pot. 


10  years, 
1862-61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


146. 

Amm.,  saperph., 

and  magn. 


10  years, 
1862-*61. 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


] 


Plots  and 
manores. 


53*2 
66*3 


66-6 
69-6 


65-6 
65-9 


64*6 

68-9 


64*6 
68*0 


63*3 
60-4 


63-9 
88-3 


69-9 
61*2 


63*4 
68*0 


64*6 
60*6 


{ 


Grain  to  100  straw. 
Weight  per  hushe 
of  grain,  lbs. 


Composition  of  the  Grainy  per  cent. 


63-87 
2-07 
1*88 

66-11 
1-82 
1*76 

88-96 
2-07 
1-96 

86-00 
1*84 
1*79 

83*86 
208 
1*97 

86*07 
1*80 
1*84 

84*10 
1*99 
1-95 

84-88 
1-74 
1-86 

83*93 
2-06 
1-97 

84*91 
1*76 
1*87 

Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen    \  in  dry 
Ash  (pore)  [matter 

Composition  of  the  Grain-Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


0-67 

3*41 

10-68 

33*92 

0-23 

48*69 

1^68 

0*16 
0-78 

0-66 

4-17 

10-87 

64-12 

0-17 

47-04 

2-26 

0*27 
0-60 

0-61 

a-87 

10-62 

81-78 

O-ll 

60-76 

1-66 

0-01 
0-83 

0*46 

4-31 

10-69 

32*10 

0-26 

49-67 

1-91 

0*18 
0-66 

0-66 

2*97 

10*67 

82-77 

0*19 

60-96 

1-37 

0*01 
0*60 

0*62 

3-67 

10*61 

83*33 

0-20 

60*01 

1*18 

0*01 
0-67 

0-66 

2*88 

10*60 

32*93 

0*14 

61-46 

0*71 

0*01 
0*71 

0*62 

2*96 

10*64 

33*62 

0-14 

60-18 

1*43 

0-01 
0-60 

0*72 

2-87 

10*70 

32*67 

0*18 

61*66 

0-73 

0-01 
0-67 

0*63 

3*41 

10*96 

33*06 

0*10 

60-30 

1-00 

0*01 
0-64 

Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhj^ 
dride. 

Snlphniic  anhy- 
dride. 

Chlorine. 

Silica. 

100-03    ■  100-06 
0*03    1      0*06 

100 -OO 

100-04 
0*04 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CI. 

100*00       100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

Total. 

Compositioh  of  the  Straw,  per  cent. 


83-82 
0*66 
6  11 

84-88 
0-66 
6-08 

84-08 
0-fi7 
6-41 


83*88 
0-68 
6*24 

83*61 
0*49 
5*26 

84*27 
0*42 
6*82 

83*37 
0*49 
6  36 

84*12 
0*48 
6-32 

83*97 
0*63 
6*31 

84*03 
0*46 
6*16 

Dry  matter. 
Nitrogen  'J  in  dry 
Aah  (pare) }  mattei 


Composition  of  the  Straw- Ash  (pure),  per  cent. 


0-84 

0-48 

6*92 

8-02 

1-86 

2-34 

19*39 

14-61 

0*68 

1-09 

2-97 

4*68 

3*18 
61-61 


100*72 
0-72 

100-00 


2-65 

4*40 

3-80 
63*90 

I  100*74 
0-74 

100*00 


0-68 
6-94 
1  -68 
14-77 
1-06 

3-89 

4*35 

2*46 
66*39 

100-66 
0-66 

100 -OO 


0*46 
8*66 
2*26 
14-08 
1*96 

3*63 

4*63 

3*75 
61*61 


100*84 
0*84 


100-00 


0*62 
6*29 
1*46 
20*06 
0*63 

3*24 

4*46 

3-68 
61-67 


100-80 
0*80 


100*00 


0*39 
7*27 
1*93 
17*20 
1*11 

3*14 

4-07 

3*73 
62-00 


100*84 
0-84 


100*00 


0*60 
6*22 
1-38 
24-10 
0-21 

2*98 

4*66 

4*75 
67*39 


101-08 
1*08 


100*00 


0*32 
6*91 
1*66 
36*00 
0-06 

2-97 

3*89 

5*69 
66-79 


101*29 
1-29 


100*00 


0*48 
6-27 
1*65 
21*95 
0*32 

2*85 

4*60 

4*29 
59*66 


100*97 
0*97 


100-00 


0*41 
6*90 
2  18 
18*54 
0*73 

3*24 

4*16 

4*05 
60*70 


100-91 
0*91 


100-00 


Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosphoric  anhy- 
dride. 

Snlphnric  anhy- 
dride. 

Chlorine. 

Silica. 

Total. 

Deduct  0  =  CL 

Total. 


H? 
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LAWES  AND  GILBERT  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 


Composition  of  the  Ash  of   WhecU- Grainy  and  of  Wheat- 

Appendix-Table  XIV. — General  Characters  of  the  Produce,  and  Amounts  of 
100°  C.),of  proportionally  mixed  Samples  of  the  Grain,  and  proportionally 
1862-1871 ;  from  ten  differently  manured  Plots  in  each  Case. 


I'lote  and  J 
iiiumirea.    i 

2. 
Farmyard  manure. 

3. 
Unmanured. 

Mixed  min. 
man. 

76. 
Mixed  min.  and 

10a. 

Amm.  salts 

alone. 

10  years, 
l»r)2-Gl. 

10  yean, 
1H«2-*71. 

10  years, 
18,->2-'Gl. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  years, '  10  year?, 
1852-'61.' 1862-71. 

10  years, 
18ft2-'61. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  years, 
18f)2-'61. 

10  years. 
1862-71. 

Or.  to  100  8tw. 

Wt.  por  bush. 

jrrain,  lbs. 

56-8 

1  S8-8 

62-7 
61-3 

r»G  "8 
65-8 

71-0 
89-4 

59-2 
67-2 

67-9 
60-5 

82-7 
87-8 

89-9 
60-7 

52-4 
88-1 

66*3 
591 

Fer  1000  Dry  Matter  of  Grain. 


Frer»h  produce 
Nitroffen    


1190 
20-8 


1188 
18' 


1195 
19-8 


1187 
17-0 


1197 
19 


1186 
17 


1188 
20-9 


1184 
18-5 


1190 
20-7 


1176 

I        19-0 


Korric  oxide  ... 

T-inip  

^launoBia   ...... 

I'oiafth    

S'lda    

i'ho«p.  anhyd. 
Sulph.  anhyd. 

Chlorine     

Silica  


Total     

Df(UictO=Cl 


Total 


0-09 

0-15 

0-11 

0-13 

0-11 

0-14 

0-11 

0-14 

0-11 

0-50 

0-66 

0-65 

0-56 

O'bl 

0-55 

0-56 

0-73 

0-::. 

2-10 

2  17 

2-11 

2-21 

2-16 

2-11 

2-03 

1-96 

!••&• 

6-18 

6-98 

6-65 

6-79 

6-66 

6*53 

6-83 

6-39 

5-S7 

0-oa 

0-05 

0-03 

0-06 

0*02 

0-04 

0-02 

0*03 

0-04 

10-01 

10-37 

10-07 

10-86 

10*35 

10-12 

9-49 

8-70 

7-S;> 

0-17 

0-29 

0-29 

0-17 

0-35 

0-28 

0-28 

0*83 

Q'bl 

tnice 

trace 

0-01 

trace 

0-01 

trace 

trace 

0-11 

0  07 

0-11 

0-15 

0-12 

0-21 

0-12 

0-14 

0-12 

0-22 

Oil 

19-19 

20-81 

20-04 

20-99 

20-36 

19-86 

18-94 

18-81 

17-:*4 

—  ■ 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

0-02 

0-01 

ia-19 

1      20-81 

20-04 

20-99 

20-35 

19-86 

18*94 

18-79 

I'.-il 

Per  1000  Dry  Matter  of  Straw. 


\''ro<\\  ])ix>duco 
Nitrogen    


1190 
5-0 


1189 
4-3 


II9I 
5-4 


1184 
4-7 

1189 
8-9 

1187 
4-4 

1194 
6*6 

1192 
4*3 

1190 
6-8 


lli$2 
6-5 


Ff-rric  oxide  ...! 

Lin!«>  j 

Mii-riu'.sia  I 

J'«»|j>h    I 

Sixla    

rinwp.  anhyd. 
Sulph.  anhyd. 

Ciilorinc     

Silii'A  i 


0-29 
2-55 
0-81 

12  -HO 
0-07 
2-15 
2-19 
2-13 

41-91 


Total     

I)iductO=Cl 


T<.tal 


64-90 
0-48 


0-19 
2-78 
0  -95 

12  -83 
0-10 
2-25 
1-92 
2  "27 

42-71 


66-00 
0-51 


64  -42 


65  -49 


0-44 
3-06 
0-91 
9-65 
0-19 


1 
•> 

1 

41 


88 
49 
22 
19 


0 
3 
1 
9 
0 


43 
42 
04 
91 
14 


2-08 

2-39 

1-80 

46-28 


61-03 
0-28 


67*16 
0-34 


60-75 


66-82 


0-48 

2-88 

0-81 

12-09 


0 
o 

2 

1 

41 


09 
53 
78 
87 

88 


64-81 
0-36 


64-45 


0-45 
2-90 
0-99 

12-;J4 
0-14 
2-84 
3-25 
1-70 

44-83 


69*44 

0-38 


69-06 


0-30 

0-17 

0-34 

2-80 

3-06 

3-13 

0-79 

0-94 

0-86 

12  -84 

12-58 

9-57 

0-12 

0-08 

0-45 

1-.'S7 

1  -52 

1-61 

2*43 

2-19 

2-66 

2-48 

2-88 

1-81 

31  -50 

28-29 

32-94 

0-23 

4-<:v* 

l-M 
7-7* 

0•4^ 

l-3e 
36 -7 -i 


84*83 
0-66 


54-27 


51-71 
0*65 


53-07 
0-34 


&4--> 
0-:O 


51-06 


I 


52-73 


&4-.V 


Per  1000  D}^  Matter  of  Total  Produce  {Grain  and  Straw). 


Irr.-h  produce 
Nitrojien    


1190 
10-6 


1189 
9-7 


1193 
10-6 


1185 
9 


8 


1192 
10- 


1187 
9*5 


1192 
10*9 


1189 
9*6 


1190 
10*9 


IISO 

10-? 


l"«'rric  oxide  ... 

Lime  

-Mi'^rnesia  

rnt;«h      

s  kI.i     

riKisp.  anhyd. 
siiljih.  anhyd. 
Ctil-irine 

^1 1  \Vl\     •••••••••••■ 


0-22 
1-82 
1  -33 

10 -M 
0-Ot) 
f)  -30 
1-44 
I -36 

26  -83 


Total     

lVduetO  =  Cl 

Total     


48  -90 
0-31 

48  -59 


0-15 
1*90 
1-40 

10-27 
0-07 
5-24 
1  -25 
1*39 

26  -28 

47  -95 
,  0-31 

47-64 


0  -34 
2-19 
•37 


1 
8 
0 
4 
1 
0 


68 
14 
94 
70 

78 


26-35 


46-49 
0-18 


0*30 
2*27 
1*48 
8  -55 
0-09 
5-40 
1-52 
0-88 
27*13 


46*31 


47-62 
0-20 

47  -42 


0  -35 
1-83 
1*33 

10-12 
0-07 
6-62 
1*82 
0-99 

26*44 


0 
1 
1 


31 
96 
47 


10-04 
0*09 


48*57 
0*22 

48-35 


8 
2 
1 


88 
07 
•01 


26*74 


49*57 
0  -22 


49*35 


0  'Ih 
2  '02 
1*25 

10*65 
0*09 
4*63 
1*67 
1*62 

20*64 


42  '72 
0*37 

42*35 


0 
2 
1 
10 
0 
4 
1 
1 


15 
12 
35 
23 
06 
•62 
•47 
•80 


17*69 


39-39 
0*41 

38*98 


0-27 
2-30 
1-24 
8-48 
0*31 
4-04 
1-93 
I'OJ 
21-69 


1--.1 

7-«l 
0-J? 

4t:c 

0-Ji4 
21  •*» 


41-29 
0-28 

41-06 


39  •.'•*: 

0  19 
39^63 


ASH  OP  WHEAT-GRAIN   AND  WHEAT- STRAW. 


lo; 


Straw,  growth  at  Jiothamtted,  year  after  year  on  the  $ame  Land. 

Nitrogen,  Asb-Constitnents,  and  Total  Ash  (puT«),  per  1000  Dry  Matter  (a 
mixed    Samples    of   the  Straw,  of  ten  Years,  1852-1861,  and  of   ten   Year 


106. 
A.inin.  salts 
alone. 


116. 
Amm.  and 
superph. 


10 


vparB,  f  10  years,  1 10  years, 
>'2-"6 1 .    1 862-'7 1 . 1  1862-61 . 


126. 

Amm.,  superph. 

and  soda. 


I^'ii-er. 


63-2 
56-3 


66-5 
59*6 


55-5 
55-9 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


10  years, 
1852-'«l. 


64-5 
58-9 


M'5 
58*0 


10  years, 
1862-'71. 


63*3 
60-4 


136. 

Amm.,  superph., 

and  pot. 


10  years, 
1852-*6I. 


63-9 
58 -3 


10  years, 

1862-71. 


59*9 
61-2 


146. 

Amm.,  superph., 

and  ma^. 


•  0  years, 
IbW-ei. 


53-4 
58-0 


10  years, 
1862-71. 


} 


Plots  and 
manures. 


64-5 
60-6^ 


Or.  to  100  8t« 

WL  perbusl 

grain,  lbs. 


Per  1000  Dry  Matter  of  Grain. 


Wfl 

1172 

1191 

1177 

1192 

1176 

1189 

1178 

1192 

1177 

Fresh  produce 

20-7 

18-2 

20-7 

18*4 

20*8 

18*0 

19*9 

17*4 

20-5 

17-5 

Nitrogen. 

0-13 

0-10 

0-12 

0-08 

0-11 

0*09 

0*13 

0*11 

0-14 

0-10 

Ferric  oxide. 

0-64 

0-73 

0-76 

0*77 

0*58 

0*66 

0*56 

0-55 

0*56 

0-64 

Lime. 

1-99 

1-90 

2-66 

1-90 

2*08 

1*95 

2*05 

1*96 

2*11 

2-04 

Magnesia. 

6-39 

5-98 

6-22 

5-76 

6*46 

6-14 

6-43 

6*22 

6*41 

6*16 

Potash. 

0*04 

0-03 

0-02 

0*05 

0*04 

0-04 

0-03 

0-03 

0*04 

0*()2 

Soda. 

9*16 

8-24 

9-96 

8*92 

10-06 

9-21 

10-05 

9*31 

10-15 

9*38 

I'hosp.  anhyi 

0*32 

0-39 

0-31 

0*34 

0-27 

0*22 

0-14 

0*27 

0*15 

0*19 

Sulph.  ahhyd 

0*03 

0-05 

trace 

0*03 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Chlorine. 

0-16 

0-11 

0-16 

0-10 

0-12 

0*10 

0*14 

0*11 

0*13 

012 

Silica. 

1«-k5 

17*58 

19-60 

17-95 

19*71 

18*42 

19*53 

18*56 

19*69 

18*65 

Total. 

0*01 

0*01 

— 

0*01 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deduct  0=C 

18-84 

17-52 

19-60 

17*94 

19*71 

18*42 

19*63 

18*66 

19*69 

18-65 

Total. 

Fer  1000  Dry  Matter  of  Straw. 


1193 
5-6 


1183 
5-6 


' 


190 
6-7 


1192 
6*8 


1196 
4-9 


0*43 
3-02 
0*84 
9-90 
0-30 
1-52 
2-34 
1*62 
31*47 


51*44 

0*36 


51*08 


0 

4 


22 
08 
1*14 
7*53 
56 
29 
23 
67 


O 
1 

2 
1 


82*47 


51*19 
0*37 


50*82 


0*3I 
3*22 
0*88 
8*00 
0*57 
1  -84 
2*35 
1-33 
3A*94 

&4*44 

O*30 

&4-14 


0 
4 

1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 


24 
48 
18 
37 
03 
90 
42 
97 


82*20 


62*79 
0*44 


62-35 


0 
2 

0 


27 
78 
77 


10*54 

0*28 


1 
2 

1 


70 
34 

88 


82*39 


62*96 
0*42 


62*53 


1187 


4*2 


1200 
4*9 


1189 
4-8 


1191 
5*3 


1190 
4-6 


Fresh  produc 
Nitrogen. 


0- 

8 

1 


•21 
*86 
*03 
9-14 
0*59 
1-66 
2-17 
1-99 
82*96 


63-61 
0-45 


68-16 


0-26 


2 
0 


80 
74 


12-90 
0-11 


1 
2 

2 


59 
43 
56 


30-70 


64-08 
0*58 


63*50 


0*17 
8*15 
0*88 
13*29 
0*03 


1 

2 

8 

29 


58 
06 
03 
66 


63*85 
0*68 


63*17 


0 
o 

0 

11 

0 

1 

2 

2 
81 


26 
bO 
82 
66 
17 
51 
45 
■J8 
69 


68*63 
0*51 


63-12 


-21 
•56 
13 
9*55 
0*87 


0' 

8 

1 


1 

2 

2 

81 


•67 
•14 
•09 
•28 


62*00 
0-47 


61*68 


Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosp.  anhy< 

Sulph.anbyi 

Chlorine. 

Silica. 

Total. 
Deduct  OsC 

Total. 


J>er  lOOO  Dry  Matter  of  Total  Produce  (Qrain  and  Straw). 


0*32 

2-20 
J -24 
8*68 
0*21 
4-17 
1-64 
1-07 
20*59 


40-12 
0-24 

39-88 


0-17 
2*73 
1-45 
6-90 
0-35 
4  08 
1  *50 
1  -02 
19*47 


37-67 
0-23 

37*44 


0-25 
2-34 
1*30 
7*36 
0*38 
4-73 
1-62 
0'86 
2317 

42*01 
0-19 


41*82 


1186 
10-8 


0*18 


8 
1 


02 
47 


6*73 
0-64 


4 

1 
1 


67 
60 
20 


19*51 


89*02 
0*27 


38*76 


1195 
10*8 


1183 
9-6 


1196 
10 


1185 
9-5 


1191 
10 


6 


1185 
9-7 


Fresh  prodin: 
Nitrogen. 


0*22 
2^00 
123 
9-10 
0^19 
4^65 
1^61 
1*22 
20-99 


41*21 
0*28 


40*98 


0 
2 
1 

7 
0 


16 
61 
39 
97 
37 


4*61 

1*41 

1*21 

20*16 


89-88 
0*27 


89-61 


0-22 

2-01 

1*20 

10^62 


0 
4 

1 

1 

19 


08 
57 
62 
65 
94 


41  ^91 
0-37 


41-64 


0 
2 
1 

10 
0 
4 
1 
1 

18 


16 
17 
•29 

63 
03 
49 
38 
89 
53 


40-56 
0*43 


40-13 


0-22 


2 
1 


02 
27 


9  83 
©•12 


4 
1 


52 
65 


1-49 
20^71 


41-88 
0-84 


41-49 


0 
2 
1 


■17 
•41 
•49 
8^22 
0  23 
4  71 
1-37 
1-J6 
18  •US 


38^84 
0-28 


88*66 


Ferric  oxide 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosp.  anhy 

Sulph.  snhyi 

Chlorine. 

Silica. 

Total. 
Deduct  0=( 

Total. 


104 


LAWES  AND  GILBBRT  ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 


Composition  of  the  Ash  of  Wheat-Chain^  and  of  Wheat- 

Appendix'Tahle  XV. — Gknend  ChAraoten  of  the  Produce,  and  Qaantities  of  Fresh  Produce, 
mixed  Samples  of  the  Grain,  and  proportionally  mixed  Samples  of  the  Straw,  of  ten  Xesrs, 


Produce  of  Grain^  per  Acre,  lbs. 


Ploto  and  1 
manures.  [ 

2. 
Farmjard  manure. 

3. 
Unmanured. 

66. 

Mixed  min. 

man. 

76. 
Mixed  min.  and 

lOo. 
Amm.  salts 
alone. 

110  yean*, 
1862-'61. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  years, 
1852-'61. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  yearp, 
1852-'6l. 

10  years, 
1862-71. 

10  years, 
185a-'61. 

10  yean, 
1862-71. 

10  years, 
1862-'61. 

10  yean. 

ie62-Tl 

Gt.  to  100  stw. 

Wt.  per  bush. 

grain,  lbs. 

66*5 

\  68*8 

62*7 

61 -a 

66*8 

71*0 
69*4 

69*2 
67*2 

67*9 
60*6 

62*7 
67*8 

59*9 

60*7 

52*4 
55*1 

66*3 

59*1 

Fresh  produce 
Dry  matter  ... 
Nitrogen    

Ferric  oxide ... 

Lime 

Magnesia  

Potash    

Soda   

Phofip.  anhyd. 
Sulph.  anhyd. 

Chlorine 

Silica 

Total    

Deduct  0=C1 

Total    


2145 
1802 
36*9 

2385 
2008 
36*9 

944 
790 
15*6 

881 
742 
12-6 


1163 
972 
19*0 


1007 

2163 

849 

1821 

14-6 

38*1 

2309 
1950 
36*1 


1318 
1108 
22*9 


1&5S 
1321 
25*1 


0 

0 

4 

11 

0 


20 
93 
05 
76 

08 


19*59 
0-20 

trace 
0-29 


37-10 


37*10 


0-18 

0*12 

1-00 

0*51 

4*23 

1*72 

12*41 

6*51 

0*06 

0*04 

20*10 

8*19 

0*34 

0*23 

0*01 

trace 

0*21 

0*12 

0 
0 

1 

4 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 


09 
48 
56 
93 
02 
47 
22 
01 
09 


38*54 


38*54 


16-44 


16*44 


14-87 


14*87 


0-13 
0-54 
2-15 
6-60 
0*05 
10*55 
0*17 
trace 
0-21 


0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
8*78 
0-30 
trace 
0-10 


09 
49 
84 
66 
02 


20-40 


17-28 


20*40 


17-28 


11 
0 


0*26 
1*01 
3*84 
89 

08 


18*42 
0*42 
trace 
0*25 


0 
1 
3 


21 
09 
96 


12*34 
0-04 

18-62 
0*54 
trace 
0-24 


0*16 
0*81 
2*17 
7-08 
0*04 
9*64 
0*59 
0*12 
0*24 


36*17 


36*94 


20*85 
0*03 


36*17 


36*94 


20*82 


OH 
ii-J9 
2« 
T-7:' 
Onfi 
10*42 
0-69 
0-lU 
0-15 


22-:: 
o-\e 


22  75 


Produce  of  Straw,  per  A  ere,  lbs. 


Fresh  produce 
Dry  matter  ... 
Nitrogen    

Ferric  oxide ... 

Lime  

Magnesia  

Potash    

Soda   

Phoep.  anhyd. 
Sulph.  anhyd. 

Chlorine    

Silica 

Total    

.  Deduct  0= CI 

Total    


3796 
3189 
16*9 


3803 
3198 
13*8 


1663 
1396 
7*6 


1241 
1048 
4*9 


1963 
1651 
9*7 


1483 
1249 
6*5 


4104 
3437 
19*2 


3857 
3237 
13*9 


2516 
2114 
12*3 


2341 

i9«4) 
10 -> 


0*91 
8*14 
2-59 
40*82 
0*23 
6*86 
6*99 
6-78 
133*64 


206*96 
1*53 


0*60 
8*90 


3 

41 

0 

7 


03 
05 
32 
19 


6-14 

7-25 

136*60 


211 
1 


08 
63 


206*43 


0 
4 


62 
27 


1*27 
13*46 


0 
2 


27 
62 


3*48 

1*71 

67*50 


85-20 
0*39 


209  -45         84  -81 


0-45 
3-58 
1*09 

10*38 
0*14 
2*19 
2-50 
1-57 

48-47 


70-37 
0*35 


70*02 


0-79 
4*26 
1*34 
19*96 
0-16 


4 
4 

2 


19 
59 
59 


69*14 


0*57 
3*G2 
1*24 
15*41 
0-18 


3 
4 
2 


56 
05 

12 


65*99 


107 -01 
0*69 


86*73 
0*48 


106*42 


86*26 


1*04 
9*62 
2*71 
44*12 
0*42 
5*41 
8*35 
8*52 
108*26 


188-45 
1*92 


186*53 


3 
40 
0 
4 
7 
9 


0*56 
9*92 
03 
72 
27 
91 
07 
33 


91*56 


167 -37 
2*09 


166*28 


0*71 
6*62 
\'^\ 

20*23 
0*95 
8*39 
6*62 
3*20 

69*65 


112*18 
0*72 


111*46 


15-': 

a-«i 

5  J 
70::- 


lOii-er 

O-tl 


10b -.^ 


Total  Produce  {Grain  and  Straw),  per  Acre,  lbs. 


Fresh  prtwluce 
Dry  matter  ... 
Nitrogen    

Ferric  oxide  ... 

Lime  

Magnesia  

Potash    

Soda    

Phosp.  anhyd. 
Sulph.  anbyd. 

Chlonne 

Silica 

Total    

Deduct  0= CI 

Total    


5940 
4991 
62*8 

6188 
5206 
50*7 

2607 
2186 
23*1 

2122 
1790 
17*6 

3126 
2623 
28*7 

2490 
2098 
20*0 


6267 
6258 
57*8 


6166 
6187 
60*0 

3834 
3222 
35*2 

3wS»4 

3301 

36*0 

1*11 

9*07 
6-64 

52-58 
0-31 

26-45 


7 
6 


19 

78 


133*93 


244*06 
1-53 

242*53 


0-78 
9-90 
7-26 

63*46 
0-38 

27  -29 

6-48 

7-26 

136*81 


249  -62 
1-63 

247-99 


0-74 
4*78 
2*99 

18*97 
0*31 

10*81 
8*71 
1*71 

67  *62 


101*64 
0-39 

101*26 


0*54 
4-06 
2-65 

16*31 
0*16 
9*66 
2-72 
1-58 

48-56 


85-24 
0-35 

84*89 


0*92 
4*80 
3*49 

26-56 
0-20 

14*74 
4*76 
2-59 

69-35 


0 
4 

3 

21 

0 


66 
11 

08 
07 
20 


12-33 


4 

2 


35 
12 


66-09 


1*30 
10*63 

6*56 
66*01 

0*50 
23-83 

8-77 

8-52 
108*51 


0 
11 


77 
01 


6*99 
63*06 

0*31 
23*43 

7*61 

9*33 
91*80 


127*41 
0-59 

126*82 


104*01 
0-48 

103*53 


224*62 
1-92 

222*70 


204*31 
2*09 

202*22 


0*87 
7*43 
8*98 

27*31 
0*99 

18*03 
6*21 
8*32 

69*89 


0':r* 

23  -1- 
O-ar 

70  •« 


133*03 
0*76 

182*28 


131  •« 
0-*5 

ISO-?: 


ASH  OF  WHEAT-GRAIN   AND  WHEAT-STRAW. 
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Straw^  grown  at  Rothamsted,  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land. 

Drf  Matter,  Nitrogen,  A0h-CoiiBtituent«,  and  Total  Ash  (pure),  per  Acre^  of  proportionally 
185^1861,  and  ten  Tears,  186^1871,  from  ten  differently  manured  Plots  in  each  Case. 


10&. 

Amm.  eaJti 
alone. 


10  yean, 
lS5a--61. 


53-2 
d6*3 


10  yean, 

isez-Ti. 


116. 
Amm.  and 
saperpta. 


10  years, 
1852-61 . 


66*5 
69*6 


55-5 
55*9 


10  yean, 
1863-71. 


64*5 
68*9 


126. 

Amm.  superph. 

and  soda. 


10  yean, 
1852-'61. 


54-5 
68-0 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


63-3 
60-4 


136. 

Amm.  Buperph. 

and  pot. 


10  yean, 
1852-'61. 


63*9 
58*3 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


59*9 
61*2 


146. 

Amm.  raperpta. 

and  magn. 


10  yean, 
1862-'61. 


53*4 
58*0 


10  yean, 
1862-71. 


64*5 
60 


-{ 


) 


Plots  and 
manures. 


Or.  to  100  8tw. 
Wt.  per  bush, 
grain,  lb«. 


Produce  of  Chains  per  Acre,  lbs. 


15«6 

1707 

1782 

1799 

2101 

2173 

2098 

2305 

2101 

2210 

Fresh  produce. 

1330 

1456 

1496 

1529 

1762 

1848 

1764 

1956 

1763 

1877 

Dry  matter. 

27-5 

26*5 

31*0 

28*1 

36*8 

33*3 

35*1 

34*0 

36*1 

32*8 

Nitrogen. 

0*17 

0*15 

0*18 

0*13 

0*19 

0*18 

0*23 

0*22 

0*25 

0*19 

Ferric  oxide. 

0*85 

1*06 

1*18 

1*18 

1*03 

1*22 

0*99 

1*07 

1*00 

1*20 

Lime. 

2-65 

2*77 

3*09 

2*90 

3*67 

3*61 

3*62 

3-83 

8*71 

3-83 

Magnesia. 

8*50 

8*70 

9*30 

8*80 

11*89 

11*34 

11*34 

12*17 

11*30 

11*57 

Potash. 

0-06 

0*04 

0*03 

0*07 

0*07 

0*07 

0*04 

0*05 

0*06 

0*04 

Soda. 

12*18 

12*00 

14*88 

13*63 

17*70 

17*02 

17*73 

18*21 

17-89 

17*61 

Phosp.  anhyd. 

0-42 

0*58 

«     0*46 

0*63 

0*47 

0*40 

0*25 

0*52 

0*26 

0-35 

Sulph.  anhyd. 

0*04 

0*07 

trace 

0*05 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Chlorine. 

0*20 

0*16 

0*25 

0*16 

0*21 

0-19 

0*24 

0*22 

0*23 

0*22 

SiUca. 

25-07 

25*53 

29*32 

27*45 

34*78 

34*03 

34*44 

86*29 

34-70 

35*01 

Total. 

0-01 

0*02 

— 

0*01 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deduct  0= CI. 

25-06  < 

25*51 

29*32 

27*44  1 

34*73 

34-03 

84*44 

36*29 

34*70 

35*01 

Total. 

Produce  of  Straw ,  per  Acre,  lbs. 


•.»!i*4 

2565 

3209 

2790 

3857 

8431 

3893 

3848 

3937 

3425 

Fresh  produce 

2.Vil 

2168 

2696 

2340 

3224 

2891 

3245 

3237 

3306 

2878 

Dry  matter. 

14-0 

12*1 

15*4 

13-6 

15-8 

12*1 

15*9 

15*5 

17*5 

13*2 

Nitrogen. 

1-07 
7-56 
2*11 

24*76 
0-74 
3*80 
5-86 
4*06 

78-70 


128-65 
0*91 


127*74 


0*47 
8*84 
2*47 

16*32 
1*21 
2*80 
4*84 
3-63 

70*39 


110*97 
0*81 


110*16 


2 

21 

1 

4 


0*84 
8*68 
36 
57 
54 
96 


6*34 

3*59 

96*90 


0*56 
10*49 

2*78 
17*24 

2-40 


4 
5 
4 


44 

67 
60 


75-35 


146-78 
0*81 


145*97 


123*53 
1*03 


122-50 


0-88 
8-96 
2*48 
33*99 
0*90 
5 '48 
7*64 
6-06 
104-44 


0 

11 

2 


'60 
•17 
•97 


26*43 


•70 

•81 


6*26 

5*74 

95*29 


170-71 
1*36 


164 '97 
1*29 


169*36       163-68 


2 
41 
0 
6 
7 


0*86 
9*07 
41 
84 
36 
15 
89 


8-27 
99-63 


175*48 

1*87 


173-61 


0-55 

10*18 

2*86 

43-04 

0*11 

5*10 

6*68 

9*81 

96-00 


174-33 
2*21 


172*12 


0*86 
9*26 
2-73 
88-53 
0*66 
5-00 
8*08 
7*84 
104*76 


0*60 
10*24 

3*24 
27*60 


1 
4 

6 


07 
80 
17 


6*00 
90*04 


177*30 
1*70 


175-60 


149  -62 
1-86 


Ferric  oxide. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosp.  anhyd. 

Sulph.  anhyd. 

Chlorine. 

SUica. 

Total. 
Deduct  0=C1. 


148*32  (Total. 


Total  Produce  (Grain  and  Straw),  per  Acre,  lbs. 


4570 

4272 

4991 

4589 

6988 

6604 

6991 

6163 

6038 

6635 

Fresh  produce 

3>?31 

3624 

4192 

8869 

4986 

4739 

6009 

6193 

6069 

4766 

Dry  matter. 

41*5 

38*6 

46*4 

41*7 

51*6 

46-4 

51*0 

49-6 

63-6 

46-0 

Nitrogen. 

1-24 
8-41 
4*76 

33-26 
0-^ 

l.'i-dS 
6-27 
4-10 

78*90 


0*62 
9*90 
8*24 

26*02 
1-26 

14*80 
5*42 
3*70 

70*56 


1.53-72 
0-92 


136-60 
0*83 


1-02 
9-81 
5*46 

80*87 
1*67 

19*84 
6*80 


3 
97 


69 
15 


176*10 
0*81 


152*80  I    135*67  |    175*29 


0 

11 

6 


69 
67 
68 


26  04 
2*47 

18*07 
6-20 
4-65 

76-81 


160-98 
1*04 


149*94 


1*07 

9*98 

6*15 

45*38 

0*97 

23-18 

8*01 

6*05 

104-66 


0-78 
12-39 

6-68 
87-77 


1 
21 


77 
83 


6*66 

6-74 

95*48 


205*44 
1*35 


189*00 
1*29 


204*09       187-71 


1*09 

10-06 

6-03 


53 
0 


18 
40 


22-88 
8-14 
8-27 

99*87 


209-92 

1-87 


208*06 


0-77 
11-25 

6-69 
65 '21 

0*16 
23*31 

7*20 

9*81 
96*22 


1*10 
10-26 

6-44 
49-83 

0*62 
22*89 

8*34 

7-64 
104-99 


210-62 
2*21 


212*00 
1-70 


208*41  I    210*80 


0 

11 

7 


79 
44 

07 


89*07 
1*11 

22*41 
6*62 
6*00 

90*26 


184*67 
1-85 


183*32 


Ferric  oxide. 

Lime.' 

Magnesia. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Phosp.  anhyd. 

Sulph.  anhyd. 

Chlorine. 

Silica. 

Total. 
Deduct  0- CI. 

Total. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPERIMENTS 


OH  THE 


GROWTH    OF    WHEAT 


In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  1864  we 
pablished  an  article  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  20  years  in 
succession — 1844  to  1863  inclusive — upon  the  same  land.  We 
have  now  to  record  the  continuation  of  these  experiments  over 
a  similar  period  of  20  years — 1864  to  1883. 

The  2()th  crop  of  the  first  period — ^grown  in  1863 — was 
much  the  largest  of  the  whole ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
the  first  crop  of  the  second  period  of  20  years,  grown  in  1864, 
was  also  the  largest  of  the  whole ;  further,  these  two  crops  of 
1863  and  1864  were  larger  than  any  two  crops  grown  during 
any  of  the  other  38  years. 

The  first  period  comprised  a  number  of  seasons  of  great 
abundance:  the  second  period  a  number  of  seasons  of  very 
deficient  yield. 

In  the  first  period  of  20  years  an  artificial  manure  applied 
continuously  to  the  same  plot  (8  A  and  b)  produced  over  the 
last  10  consecutive  years  an  average  of  40|  bushels  per  acre 
per  annum.  In  the  second  period  of  20  years  the  same  plot, 
receiving  exactly  the  same  manure  every  year,  produced  over 
the  last  10  years  of  that  period,  an  average  of  only  32|  bushels, 
eqnal  an  average  annual  reduction  of  7}  bushels  per  acre  over 
10  consecutive  years  I 

Formerly,  when  the  yield  was  bad,  the  farmer  obtained  com- 
pensation in  the  shape  of  higher  prices  for  his  produce,  but  in 
this  case  the  larger  crops  of  the  first  period  were  sold  at  con- 
sideiably  higher  prices  than  the  smaller  crops  of  the  second 
period.  In  the  first  period  there  was  considerable  agricultural 
prosperity,  while  the  second  period  has  witnessed  a  more  severe 
agricultural  depression  than  any  that  has  occurred  during  the 
present  century. 

An  attempt  to  investigate  the  growth  of  wheat  under  circum- 
stances so  totally  different  from  any  which  have  ever  previously 
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arisen,  could  hardly  be  carried  out  without  the  commission 
of  some  errors  which  experience  would  have  enabled  us  to 
avoid.  We  now  know — if  we  wish  to  advance  beyond  the 
question  of  the  best  manure  to  grow  one  crop  of  wheat — that 
continuity  of  the  same  manuring  is  of  supreme  importance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  plot  receiving  farmyard  dung,  and 
the  unmanured  plot — neither  of  which  has  been  altered  from 
the  commencement — there  is  no  plot  in  the  field  in  which  some 
change  has  not  taken  place  in  the  manure  applied  during  the 
early  years  of  the  experiment.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
8  years  after  the  experiments  were  commenced,  the  manuring 
of  the  field  was  arranged  upon  a  fixed  plan  which — with 
very  slight  changes  in  one  or  two  instances — has  been  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  plot  receiving  farmyard  dung,  and  the  unmanured 
land,  no  change  has  taken  place  during  the  40  years ;  upon  most 
of  the  other  plots,  which  comprise  about  16  experiments,  no 
change  has  taken  place  for  32  years. 

In  our  former  paper  we  devoted  some  time  and  space  to 
the  purpose  of  considering,  and  refuting  the  views  held  bj 
Baron  Liebig  with  respect  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  All  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  these  once  celebrated  theories  has  died 
out.  There  is  no  question  at  the  present  time  regarding  the  in- 
gredients in  which  soils  cropped  repeatedly  with  com  are  gene- 
rally deficient ;  nor  is  there  any  question  as  to  what  substances 
must  be  applied  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  produce.  A 
possession  of  this  knowledge  enables  us  to  forecast  with  some 
degree  of  certainty — subject  of  course  to  the  influence  of  climate 
— what  will  be  the  relative  yield  of  the  various  manures  applied 
to  our  experimental  crops,  for  some  considerable  period  in 
advance. 

Coincident  with  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  this  direction  a 
completely  new  branch  of  enquiry  has  sprung  up. 

Analysis  tells  us  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  we  apply  to  grow  the  crop  is  not  found  in  the 
produce.     What  has  become  of  this  unrecovered  amount  ? 

Again,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  consists  of  ingredients 
which  are  not  supplied.  What  is  the  source  of  these  in- 
gredients ? 

The  carbon,  which  is  the  source  of  heat  in  our  fires,  is  taken 
out  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  coal.  If  we  increase  the  car- 
bon of  our  crops  by  means  of  artificial  manures  which  do 
not  supply  any  carbon,  does  the  increase  come  out  of  the 
soil? 

If  it  does,  the  artificial  manures  will  cease  to  be  effective 
when  all  the  carbon  is  exhausted. 


Experimental  Hats  at  Rothamsted,from  1864  to  1883.         7 

Analyses  of  the  water  passing  through  a  cultivated  field  show 
that  while  one  very  important  and  costly  manure  ingredient  is 
there  in  abundance,  there  are  others  which  are  only  there  in 
rery  minute  quantities. 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  field  of  investigation  opened. 

The  soil  itself,  without  external  aid  from  fertilising  matter, 
appears  to  be  capable  of  producing  much  more  growth  than  it 
was  formerly  credited  with,  and  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
provisions  for  compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts  involve  a  distinction  between  the  fertility  which  is  the 
property  of  the  landlord,  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  tenant, 
investigations  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  these  questions 
must  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  While  therefore 
the  previous  paper  dwelt  more  especially  upon  the  influence 
of  the  manure  upon  the  crop,  the  present  article  will  enter 
more  fully  into  the  question  of  what  takes  place  within  the 
soil. 

We  propose  to  follow  the  same  plan  which  was  adopted  on 
the  previous  occasion,  of  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  character 
of  the  weather  of  each  year,  illustrating  its  influence  upon  the 
crop  by  a  selection  of  the  produce  from  plots  that  have  been 
differently  manured. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  paper  upon  the  growth  of  wheat 
for  20  years  in  succession,  we  have  published  two  articles  in 
this  Journal ;  one,  in  1868,  relating  to  the  average  yield  of  our 
wheat  crops  from  1852  to  1868  ;/ijand  the  other,  in  1880,  under 
the  title  of  ^*  Our  Climate  and  our  Wheat  Crops,*'  where  we 
traced  the  character  of  the  climate  of  several  years  in  which  the 
crops  grown  were  remarkable^  either  for  being  very  large,  or 
very  poor  in  their  yield ;  it  will  therefore  be  less  necessary  to 
dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  character  of  the  climate  of  each 
separate  season,  although  the  subject  could  not  very  well  be 
altogether  omitted. 


Twenty-first  Season^  1863-64. 

October,  November,  and  December  1863,  were  warmer  than 
usual,  with  upon  the  whole  rather  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  rain.  January  and  February  1864,  though  including 
some  abnormally  warm  intervals,  embraced  longer  periods  of 
very  cold  and  wintry  weather,  which  checked  forward  vegeta- 
tion ;  there  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain  in 
January,  and  a  very  slight  fall,  including  snow,  in  February.  In 
March  the  rainfall  was  large — the  first  half  of  the  month  gene- 
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rally  warm,  the  latter  half  cold — and,  upon  the  whole,  the  qaarter 
hod  been  very  variable,  but  colder  than  usual,  with  many  alterna- 
tions from  frost  to  thaw.  April  and  May  were  for  the  most  part 
warm,  with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  rain  ;  but  the  end 
of  May  and  nearly  the  whole  of  June  were  comparatively  cold, 
with  little  rain.  In  July  and  August  there  was  less  rain  than 
is  usual  in  these  months,  but  an  excess  in  September.  The 
day  temperature  generally  ranged  high  in  July,  but  about  the 
average  in  August  and  September ;  whilst  the  night  tempera- 
ture was  somewhat  below  the  average  in  July,  much  below  in 
August,  and  about  the  average  in  September.  In  June  and 
July  the  dew  point  was  below,  and  in  August  very  much  below 
the  average.  The  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  in  Jnne 
low,  in  July  about  the  average,  and  in  August  considerably  below 
the  average. 

Thus  the  winter  was  very  variable,  including  a  good  deal  of 
warm,  but  also  much  very  cold  and  wintry  weather,  though  with 
comparatively  little  rain.  The  spring,  though  changeable  and 
wet  at  the  beginning,  was,  upon  the  whole,  warm  and  dry ;  Jane 
was  cold  and  dry,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  summer  was  hot  in  the 
day  and  cold  at  night,  with  very  little  rain,  and  in  Augnst 
especially  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

Tablx  L — Summary  of  the  Bebults  of  the  Twenty-fibst  Ssabok, 

1863-64. 


MannrH. 
(QuMitttles  per  Acre.) 

Pruduoe  per  Acre,  he 

Plota. 

Drened  Guru. 

Total 
Oom. 

Straw 
and 

Ghiff. 

Qoantity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

8 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a  &B 

6a  ft  b 

7a&b[ 

8a  &b| 

Uomannred         ..     ..      ..     ^ 

14  tons  farmyard-mannre 

400  lbs.  ammonimnHNdts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  aoda  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

200  Ibe.  ammonium-salta  —  48  lbs.  N.    ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-aalts  =  86  lbs.  N.    .. / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

500  lbs.  nitrate  of  aoda  =  86  lbs.  N.       ../ 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

600  lbs.  ammoninm-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  .. 

baBh.pki. 
16     If 
40    0 
82    Oi 
88    1 
16    ^ 

81    0} 
45    8i 
51    01 
49    ^ 

lbs. 

620 

62-5 

61-8 

61-7 

62-0 

620 
681 
62-6 
68-5 

IhB. 
1078 
2595 
2098 
2182 
1087 

1997 
8000 
8880 
8292 

IbR. 
1850 
8893 
2832 
8287 
1376 

8379 
4970 
5985 
5588 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Klngdoml 
reokoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel  ..     ..     ..  / 

35    1 

61 

•. 

.. 

Eipenmmial  Plats  at  RGthamsted^frtm  1864  to  1883.        9 

Althongli  the  weather  was  generally  too  hot  and  dry  for  the 
lighter  class  of  soils,  the  crop  was  a  yerj  large  one  on  those 
of  a  heavier  character.  The  prodace  of  the  plot  manured 
with  minerals  and  nitrate  of  soda  exceeded  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  we  hare  therefore  the  remarkable  fact  that,  in  two 
consecutive  years,  a  crop  of  over  50  bushels  per  acre  has  been 
grown  upon  land  which  has  received  only  artificial  manures  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

Twenty-second  Season^  1864-65. 

After  a  rather  wet  September,  but  a  very  low  aggregate  rain- 
fall during  the  first  9  months  of  the  year,  the  concluding  quarter 
of  1864  was  also  characterised  by  less  rain  than  usual.  The 
deficiency  was  very  considerable  in  October  and  December, 
though  there  was  rather  an  excess  in  November.  As  to  tempe- 
rature, the  period  was  very  variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  cold 
weather.  There  were  occasionally  very  high  winds ;  whilst  the 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  unusually  low  in  October, 
and  also  somewhat  low  in  November  and  December.  In 
January,  1865,  there  was  a  considerable,  and  in  February  a 
slight  excess,  but  in  March  a  deficiency  of  rain  (including 
snow),  though,  throughout  the  quarter,  the  number  of  rainy 
days  was  small.  Excepting  the  first  half  of  January,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  warm,  the  quarter  was  almost  throughout 
unnsaally  stormy  and  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow ;  March  in 
poiticnlar  was  generally  exceptionally  cold  and  inclement.  In 
April  and  June  very  little  rain  fell ;  whilst  in  May  and  July 
there  was  an  excess,  and  in  August  a  very  great  excess.  In 
September,  however,  the  rainfall  was  exceptionally  small.  April, 
May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  were  much  warmer  than 
the  average,  but  the  remainder  of  June  was  variable,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  cold.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
quarter,  and  especially  of  April,  was,  however,  the  highest  on 
record  for  that  period  of  the  year ;  and  the  air  was  uniformly 
much  drier  than  the  average,  as  the  rain  which  fell  was  not 
much  distributed,  but  came  for  the  most  part  in  heavy  showers. 
July,  with  an  excess  of  rain,  was  also  warmer  than  usual.  The 
greater  part  of  August  was  not  only  extremely  wet,  but  also 
rather  colder  than  usual ;  whilst  September  was  both  the  driest 
and  hottest  on  record,  and — notwithstanding  the  comparatively 
low  temperature  of  August — ^the  average  heat  over  the  whole 
period  of  six  months  has  never  been  equalled.  In  each  month 
too  (excepting  August,  when  it  was  very  high)  the  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  air  was  generally  low. 

The  winter  of  1864-5,  though  variable,  was  therefore,  upon 
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the  whole,  very  cold,  stormy,  and  inclement,  and  the  early 
spring  was  unusuallj  cold  and  backward.  Later  in  the  spring 
the  weather  became  verjr  warm  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
towards  the  end,  some  heavy  rains  fell.  The  combined  condi- 
tions brought  the  crops  very  rapidly  forward.  June  was  also  dry, 
hot  at.the  beginning,  though  afterwards  comparatively  cool ;  Jnly 
was  hot,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  dry 
atmosphere  ;  the  greater  part  of  August  was  cool  and  very  wet,  but 
the  remainder,  and  September,  very  hot  and  dry,  favouring  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  hitherto  much  retarded  harvest  work. 
Thus,  after  a  severe  winter  and  late  spring,  the  growing  period 
was  characterised  by  great  heat,  dryness  of  atmosphere,  and  a 
deficient  amount  and  distribution  of  rain ;  the  ripening  period 
by  an  excess  of  rain,  followed,  however,  by  an  eventually  favoar- 
able,  though  late  harvest  time. 

Table  IL — Sdiiiiaby  of  the  Bbsults  of  the  Twentt-bicond  Seabok, 

1864-66. 


(QoantlUeB  per  Acre.) 

HrodDC€  per  Acre,  fte. 

Plots. 

DreteedOonL 

ToUl 
Corn. 

ftnv 

end 
Cbeff. 

giuntitj. 

Weight 

per 
Boahel. 

8 

2 

10a 

9b 

5a  &  B 

6a&b| 

7a&b| 

9a    1 

8a  &  b| 

Unmannred 

14  toDB  farmyard-maniiTe 

400  Ibe.  ammonimn-aalts  alone  —  86  lbs.  N. 
5.'>0  Ibe.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

liized  mineral  manure,  and     ) 

200  lbs.  ammoninm-tfaltB  =  48  lbs.  N.    ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  mannre,  and     *> 

400  lbs.  ammonium-Baits  =  86  lbs.  K.     . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     ) 

•550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.       . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     "^ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  129  lbs.  N.   . .  J 

boslupka 
18     l\ 
87    Oi 

25  o; 

29    2} 
14    Of 

24    Si 
40    1 
44    Oi 
48    2} 

Ibe. 

60*6 

61-5 

69-6 

59*5 

60-9 

60-9 
61-6 
61-1 
61-4 

1 

Ibe. 

828 
2884 
1649 
2005 

915 

1605 
2580 
28A1 
2883 

1033 
3100 
2385 
8137 
1176 

2021 
8669 
4688 
4600 

£ 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom) 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel / 

80    2i 

61  0 

.« 

■  • 

The  wheat  crop  of  1865,  although  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  was  still  above  the  average.  The 
highest  produce  in  the  field  was  on  the  Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
and  Nitrate  Plot,  which  yielded  44  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
61  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  plot  receiving  farmyard  dung  gave 
37  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average 
of  this  plot. 
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7\oentt/-4hird  Season,  1865-66. 

The  yery  warm  and  dry  weather  of  September,  1865,  extended 
through  the  first  week  of  October,  and,  although  there  were  a 
few  cold  intervals,  the  temperatures  of  the  three  concluding 
months  of  the  year  ruled  higher  than  the  average,  December 
especially  being  unusually  warm.  The  period  included  how- 
ever very  great  fluctuations  in  barometric  pressure,  and  some 
extremely  severe  storms  of  wind;  whilst  in  October  an  ex- 
cessive, in  November  a  full,  but  in  December  a  deficient 
amount  of  rain  fell.  January  and  the  first  half  of  February 
(1866)  were  also  unusually  warm,  though  in  January  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  however  rapidly  thawed,  and 
the  whole  period  was  very  wet.  A  cold  and  drier  period  then 
set  in,  and  extended  to  the  middle  of  March,  checking  the 
hitherto  much  too  forward  vegetation.  After  this,  to  the  end  of 
the  Quarter,  the  temperatures,  though  variable,  ruled,  upon  the 
whole,  very  high,  and  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain.  The 
b^inning  of  April  was  cold  and  rather  wet^  and  the  remainder 
considerably  warmer  and  drier  than  the  average.  May  was, 
throughout,  unusually  cold  both  by  day  and  night,  and  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  rain.  June  was  changeable,  but  included  a  good 
deal  of  hot  weather,  which  raised  the  mean  temperature  above 
the  average,  and  during  the  month  a  considerable  excess  of  rain 
fell.  The  beginning  of  July  was  cold  and  wet ;  then  followed  a 
week  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  but,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
month  to  nearly  the  end  of  September,  the  weather,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  was  generally  cold,  with 
a  good  deal  of  rain  and  wind  in  August,  and  an  excessive,  and 
almost  continuous  fall  in  September.  October  was,  however, 
upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier  than  usual.  In  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
air  was  generally  high. 

Thus,  after  a  very  wet  and  comparatively  warm  autumn,  the 
winter  was,  until  the  middle  of  February,  unusually  warm,  with 
a  great  deal  of  rain,  inducing  premature  luxuriance  of  grass  and 
winter  sown  crops ;  then  came  a  month  of  cold  and  dry  weather, 
checking  growth.  The  remainder  of  the  spring  was  at  first  very 
variable,  but  May  was  unusually  cold  and  dry.  The  early 
summer  was  changeable,  but  mostly  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of 
rain;  and  the  ripening  and  harvest  periods  were  almost  con- 
tinuously cold  and  rainy,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  with 
occasional  high  and  drying  winds. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1866  was  one  of  inferior  yield  under  all 
the  different  classes  of  manures,  the  highest  produce  of  any  one 
plot  not  reaching  33  bushels  ;  while  the  estimated  yield  of  the 
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crop  of  the  country  was  25  bushels  per  acre,  calculated  upon  a 
a  weight  of  61  lbs. 

Table  III. — Sdhmabt  of  the  Besults  of  the  Twsntt-thibd  SxAsoir, 

1865-66. 


Hunirai. 
(Qoontitles  per  Acre.) 

ProduM  por  Acnsi  fa. 

Tfel.  Ai. 

Total 
Cbm. 

9tnv 

and 

Qiiff. 

Floli. 

Qnantlty. 

Weight 

per 
Bnahel. 

8 
2 

10a 
9b 

5a  &B 

• 

6a  &  B 

1 
1 

7a  &  B 

9a 
8a  &  b| 

Unmanured .•     ^. 

14  tons  iarmyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammonlnm-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  mannre,  and     \ 

200  lbs.  ammoninm-salts  =  48  lbs.  K.    . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     j 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.    ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.       ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  129  lbs.  N.  ..  1 

lNudi.pk8. 
12    Oi 
82    2} 
26    1 
80    8 
18    1 

20    2 
29    8i 
82    2 
82    0} 

lbs. 

61-8 

61-7 

61*2 

59*9 

60-9 

61  0 
610 
60-6 
601 

Ibo. 

777 
2070 
1698 
1979 

838 

1294 
1891 
2061 
2054 

Uml 

1269 

4058 

2792 

4682 

1465 

2248 
3884 

5316 
6312 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom'^ 
reckoned  61  lbs.  per  bushel       / 

25    Oi 

61*0 

•• 

*. 

Twentrj'fouHh  Season^  1866-67. 

The  concluding  quarter  of  1866  was  generally  warmer  tbao 
the  average,  though  it  included  some  cold  intervsJs.  There  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  usual  aggregate  amount  of  rain,  though 
a  good  deal  fell  within  a  short  interval  about  the  middle  of 
November,  causing  floods,  and  hindering  autumn  sowing  in 
some  localities.  In  January,  1867,  the  fluctuations  were  very 
great ;  extreme  cold  and  heavy  falls  of  snow,  alternating  with 
rapid  thaws,  warm  weather,  heavy  gales,  and  a  good  deal  of 
rain.  The  last  week  of  January  and  almost  the  whole  of 
February  were  unusually  warm,  with  a  large  amount  of  raip 
at  the  beginning,  and  a  moderate  quantity  over  the  rest  of  the 
period.  March,  again,  was  almost  to  the  conclusion  very  cold 
and  wintry,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow.  Throughout  the  quarter 
there  was  a  succession  of  gales  and  wind.  Owing  to  the  severe 
weather  of  March,  the  growth  of  winter  sown  crops  was  checked ; 
and  owing  partly  to  the  wet,  and  partly  to  the  frost,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  spring  sowing  was  much  retarded. 
April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  were  very  unsettled ;  stormji 
rainy,  and  changeable  as  to  temperature,  but,  on  the  average, 
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wanner  than  usual.  Later  in  May,  besides  some  very  warm 
weather,  there  was  a  longer  period  that  was  extremely  cold,  with 
a  diy  atmosphere,  and  frosty  nights,  which  much  checked  vege- 
tation, though,  during  the  month,  there  was  rather  more  than  the 
arerage  fall  of  rain.  June  was  comparatively  dry,  very  change- 
able as  to  temperature,  but  on  the  average  colder  than  usual. 
The  cold  weather  continued  throughout  July  and  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  period  was  generally  sunless  and  cloudy, 
with  an  excess  of  rain  in  July,  which  fell  very  heavily  towards 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  crops  in  consequence  were  much 
laid,  and  in  some  cases  were  inundated.  The  remainder  of 
August,  and  September,  were  much  finer,  and  rather  warmer 
than  the  average,  though  there  was  more  than  the  average  fall 
of  rain,  which  however  was  not  much  distributed,  but  fell  for 
the  most  part  in  considerable  quantities  at  a  time. 

Thus,  the  early  winter  was,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier 
than  usual ;  then  came  intervals  of  severe  frost,  snow,  and  heavy 
gales,  followed  by  several  weeks  of  very  warm  weather,  with  a 
good  deal  of  rain.  The  early  spring  was  very  wintry  and 
stormy,  and  growth  and  spring  sowing  were  alike  retarded. 
Later  on  the  temperature  was  very  changeable,  being  at  first 
warmer,  afterwards  unseasonably  cold,  and  frequently  stormy 
and  rainy.  The  rest  of  the  growing,  as  well  as  the  early 
ripening  period,  was  changeable,  though  for  the  most  part 
unseasonably  cold,  cloudy,  and  sunless,  with  a  great  deal  of 
rain,  and  occasionally  very  heavy  falls  which  much  laid 
the  crops.  The  harvest-time,  though  late  and  including 
some  heavy  rains,  was  however  upon  the  whole  not  unfa- 
vourable for  the  greater  portion  of  the  Midland,  Southern,  and 
Eastern  districts. 

With  a  wet  autumn,  a  winter  alternately  very  mild  and  very 
severe,  a  spring  with  alternations  of  extreme  heat,  cold,  frost, 
and  wet,  and  a  summer  with  a  good  deal  of  sunless  weather,  and 
occasional  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  which  laid  the  crops, 
the  conditions  were  certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  justify  the  t- x- 
pectation  of  a  productive  harvest.  Yet,  both  before  and  after 
the  favourable  change  at  harvest  time,  some  writers  in  the 
*  Times '  gave  very  sanguine  views  of  the  crops  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  records  in  the  agricultural  papers  were,  however, 
much  less  favourable,  and  the  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  wheat  crop  would  not 
be  less  than  20  per  cent,  below  an  average.  Subsequent 
experience  showed  that  this  unfavourable  estimate  was  only  too 
well  founded. 

After  the  record  of  the  weather  of  1866-7  a  good  wheat  crop 
could  not  be  expected.     Violent  changes  from  heat  to  cold — 
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the  latter  predominating — accompanied  hy  much  rain,  are  not 
favourable  to  growth. 

Table  IY. — Summabt  of  the  Bbsults  of  the  Twbntt-foubth  Si&floi, 

1866-67. 


Kanurea. 
(Qiuntities  per  Acre.) 

Produce  per  Acre,  ftc 

ToUl 
Gam. 

Stnw 

and 

OuJr. 

FlOtA. 

Qnantitj. 

Weight 

per 
BuebeL 

8 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &  B 

6a  &  B 
7a&bI 

•'< 

8a  &b/ 

Umnanured 

14  toDB  fieumyard-maimre 

400  lbs.  ammonimn-Balts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  IbB.  nitrate  of  Boda  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     ^ 

200  Ib^.  ammonium-salts  =  48  lbs.  N.     .. / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and 1 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.     ..  ' 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  K.        ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  .. 

baBh.pks. 

8  ^ 
27    2\ 
18    Oi 
22    0| 

9  1 

15    8 
22    0} 
29    Oi 
80    If 

Ibe. 

561 

61-4 

57-9 

57*4 

59*4 

60*5 
61  0 
59*9 
60*7 

lbs. 

582 
1755 
1128 
1892 

580 

1008 
1417 
1855 
1952 

lbs. 

973 
8186 
2023 
8246 
1033 

172S 
2762 
4918 
4196 

1 

Estimated  aTerage  for  the  United  Kingdom  "^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  busbel / 

21    0 

61*0 

•  • 

•  • 

We  had,  both  on  the  unmanured  plot,  and  on  all  the  other 
plots,  no  matter  what  description  of  manure  had  been  applied, 
a  low  jield.  The  unmanured  produce  was  less  than  9  bushels 
per  acre,  and,  except  in  the  spring  sown  crop  of  1853,  no  such 
low  produce  has  been  obtained.  The  highest  produce  in  the 
field  was  below  31  bushels,  and  the  average  jield  of  the  crop 
of  the  country  was  estimated  at  21  bushels,  of  the  calculated 
weight  of  61  lbs. 

Twenty-fifth  Season,  1867-68. 

October,  1867,  was  very  variable  as  to  temperature,  upon 
the  whole  colder  than  usual,  with  comparatively  little  rain,  but 
occasional  high  winds.  There  was  unusually  little  rain  in 
November,  and  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part  clear  but  cold, 
and  very  favourable  for  working  the  land  and  sowing.  December 
was  characterised  by  great  and  rapid  variations  of  temperature 
and  barometric  pressure,  with  some  extremely  heavy  gales; 
occasionally  frost,  snow,  and  sleet,  at  other  times  very  warm 
weather ;  in  the  aggregate  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain,  and 
throughout  the  month  agricultural  operations  were  much  im- 
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peded.  The  first  eleven  days  of  January,  1868,  were  very  cold ; 
but  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  (indeed  to  the  end 
of  the  summer),  the  weather  was  unusually  warm.  There  was 
a  considerable  excess  of  rain,  and  there  were  several  gales  of 
wind  in  January  ;  but  only  a  moderate  amount  of  rain  fell  in 
February  apd  March.  In  these  months  vegetation  became  very 
forward,  and  the  weather  was  generally  favourable  for  working 
the  land  and  for  spring  sowing.  April,  May,  and  June,  again, 
were  all  considerably  warmer  than  the  average.  The  average 
temperature  of  April  had,  however,  frequently,  and  that  of  each  of 
the  other  months  occasionally  been  exceeded  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  other  years ;  but  the  average  temperature  of  the  three 
months  together  had  only  once  been  exceeded  in  any  corre- 
sponding three  months  for  98  years  (the  period  for  which 
records  are  available),  namely,  in  1865,  when,  though  April 
was  hotter,  May  and  June  were  not  quite  so  hot  as  in  1868. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  whole  period,  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  June,  was  only  exceeded  in 
1822..  Concurrently  with  this  long  continued  warm  weather, 
there  was  a  great  excess  of  rain  in  January,  and  only  a 
moderate  amount  in  February  and  March ;  there  was  a  small 
excess  in  April,  a  deficiency  in  May,  and  a  very  great  de- 
ficiency in  June.  Temperatures  in  excess  of  the  average  also 
prevailed  almost  continuously  throughout  the  succeeding  quarter, 
namely,  to  the  end  of  September.  July,  in  particular,  was 
excessively  warm,  with  at  the  same  time  a  great  and  continued 
deficiency  of  rain ;  August  was  also  warmer  than  the  average, 
but  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  and  September  was  still  warmer 
than  August,  with  a  deficiency  of  rain.  In  no  year  of  the 
previous  98  had  the  temperature  so  far  exceeded  the  average 
for  so  long  a  corresponding  period,  as  that  from  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  end  of  September  of  this  year,  1868.  The 
total  rainfall  of  the  nine  months  was  not  much  below  the 
average ;  but  the  amount  which  fell  was  excessive  in  January, 
as  also  in  April  and  in  August,  whilst  it  was  deficient  in  each 
of  the  other  months  of  the  period,  and  more  especially  in  those 
of  the  greatest  heat,  namely  May,  June,  and  July.  The  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  also  lower  than  the  average 
in  each  of  the  nine  months  from  January  to  September  inclu- 
sive, especially  in  June,  still  lower  in  July,  and  considerably 
lower  in  August  and  September. 

The  characters  of  this  extraordinary  season  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows : — After  a  favourable  autumn  seed  time, 
the  first  half  of  the  winter  was  very  variable,  including  some  very 
warm,  but  more  stormy,  wet,  snowy  and  frosty  weather.  From 
that  time  to  after  harvest,  the  temperature  was  almost  always 
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above  the  average,  and  very  greatly  so  in  the  summer  months  of 
June  and  July  ;  whilst,  after  a  favourable  spring  seed  time,  there 
was  a  sufficiency  of  rain  in  April  to  give  a  fair  start  to  early- 
sown  crops ;  but,  from  that  time  until  the  harvest  was  nearlj 
over,  throughout  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern  districts  of 
the  country,  the  excessively  high  temperature  was  accompanied 
by  a  drought  of  unusual  severity,  both  as  regards  the  length 
of  its  duration,  and  the  great  deficiency  of  rain,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  atmosphere  was  very  dry. 

With  the  favourable  autumn  seed  time,  the  area  under  wheat 
was  over  the  average.  In  the  spring  the  plant  was  generallj 
good,  the  harvest  was  very  early,  and  finally  the  crop  was 
reported  to  be  considerably  above  the  average  in  both  quantity 
and  quality  on  good  and  well-farmed  soils ;  on  light  and  poorlj 
farmed  land,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crop  suffered  much  from 
the  heat  and  drought.  Still,  the  aggregate  wheat  crop  of  the 
country  was  supposed  to  be  about  20  per  cent,  over  the 
average  in  quantity,  and  also  of  above  average  quality. 

TaBUB  V. — SUMMAHT  of  the  BSSULTS  of  the  TwiNTT-niTH  SlASOV, 

1867-68. 


MftDores. 
(QiuuiUtles  per  Acre.) 

Produce  per  Acre,  Ice 

Ploto. 

Dreaeed  Cora. 

Total 

Com. 

Snv 
and 
ChaC 

Qiuntiiy. 

Weight 

per 
BttAheL 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &B 

6a&b| 

7a  ft  B 

9a 

8AftB| 

Unmanured 

14  toQB  fannyaid-mannie 

400  Ibe.  ammoninmHsalte  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  861be.K. 

Biized  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

200  lbs.  ammoninm-aaltB  =  48  Ibe.  N.    ..  f 
j  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-Balte  =  86  lbs.  N.    . . 

1  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

:  550  IbB.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  Iba.  N. 

1  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 

bOBlLpkB. 

16  2i 
41     S 
24    3 

27  1 

17  2i 

28  li 
89    Si 
47    3} 
46    2 

Ibe. 

61  0 

61-6 

61*9 

62*0 

62*8 

b^*8 
611 
61  1 
620 

Ibt. 
1054 
2604 
1627 
1799 
1185 

1835 
2468 
2970 
2982 

973 
4190 
2163 
2742 
1346 

2569 
8849 
5180 

4808 

Estimated  avenge  for  the  United  Kingdom  1 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  boahel / 

34    0 

610 

•• 

•• 

Although  considerably  higher  yields  have  been  obtaiued 
upon  some  plots  than  those  which  were  grown  this  year,  still, 
the  yield  from  all  the  different  manured  plots  has  rarely  been 
exceeded ;  the  mean  obtained,  34  bushels,  confirming  the  verdict 
of  the  country  regarding  the  general  excellence  of  the  crop. 
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Tkoenty'Sixth  Season,  1868-69. 

The  extraordinary  warm  period  of  nearly  nine  months'  dura* 
tioD  ended  with  September  1868.    October  and  November  were 
throughout,  with  very  few  exceptions,  colder  than  usual  both  by 
daj  and  night ;  whilst  in  October  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain, 
and  in  November  a  very  great  deficiency.     December,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  almost   throughout  very   much  warmer  than 
the  average,  with  a  great  excess  of  rain,  some  violent  gales 
of  wind,  very  variable,  but,  upon  the  whole,  very  low  barometric 
pressures,  and  a  high  d^ree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
average  temperature  of  December  had   indeed  been  exceeded 
only  twice   during  the  preceding  ninety-eight  years ;  namely, 
in  1806  and  ]  852.     With  the  exception  of  a  week  after  the 
middle  of  January  (1869),  the  very  warm  period  continued  until 
the  end  of  February,  completing  three  winter  months  of  average 
temperature  about  6  degrees  higher  than  the  average  of  ninety- 
eight  years.     There  was,  again,  a  considerable  excess  of  rain  in 
January,  and  a  slight  excess  in  February.      March,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  several  degrees  colder  than  the  average,  with  about, 
or  less  than,  the  average  amount  of  rain.     Early  in  April  warm 
weather  set  in,  and  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
temperature  during  this  period  being  several  degrees   higher 
than  the  average,  whilst  the  fall  of  rain  was  generally  under 
the  average.     May  and  June  were,  with  few  exceptions  of  short 
duration,  very  much  colder  than  the  average.     Towards  the  end 
of  May  the  cold  was  very  extreme  for  the  season,  the  greater 
part  of  June  was  also  unusually  cold,  both  by  day  and  night ; 
and  in  May  there  was  a  considerable  excess,  though  in  June  a 
deficiency,  of  rain.     Early  in  July  there  was  again  a  change  to 
warm  weather,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  month,  during 
which  there  was  very  little  rain.      The   first  three   weeks   of 
August  were  unseasonably  cold  and  showery,  though  the  total 
amount  of  rain  was  comparatively  small ;  but  the  concluding 
week  of  the  month  was  very  bright  and  hot.     Then  came  a 
short  period  of  cold  weather,  but  the  remainder  of  Septem- 
ber was  warm  though  stormy,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.     In 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  ranged 
high,  especially  in  May ;  in  July  it  was  about  the  average,  but 
in  August  and  September  it  was  below  it 

To  sum  up  the  characters  of  the  season  :  The  heat  and  drought 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868  were  followed  by  a  warm 
and  dry  September,  and  a  cold  and  dry  October  and  November 
provided  a  good  autumn  seed-time.  The  three  winter  months 
were  very  warm  and — December  and  January  especially — very 
wet,  which  brought  the  autumn  sown  crops  rapidly  forward,  and 
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provided  an  unusual  amount  of  winter  grazing,  which  greatlj 
compensated  for  the  previous  deficiency.  Owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  land,  spring  sowing  was  retarded.  The  weather 
in  March  was  both  dry  and  cold,  and  in  consequence  vegeta- 
tion was  much  checked ;  a  rapid  recovery  however  took  place 
under  the  influence  of  very  warm,  though  somewhat  dry, 
weather  in  April.  The  remainder  of  the  spring  was  very  cold, 
and  also  wet;  June,  again,  for  the  most  part  was  cold,  and 
July  warm  ;  most  of  August  was  cold,  but  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  and  September  were  hot,  while  the  summer  was  com- 
paratively dry,  though  the  harvest-time  was  somewhat  unsettled. 

Tablb  YI. — SuuMABT  of  the  Bbsults  of  the  Twentt-sixth  Ssaboh, 

1868-69. 


MAnnres. 
(QnanUUflB  per  Acre.) 

Prodaoe  per  Acre,  ftc. 

Plols. 

Dressed  Com. 

Total 
Com. 

CkBaiMT 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

Cbaff. 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &  B 

6a  &  b| 

7a  &  b| 

9a    1 

8a  &  b/ 

Unmannred 

14  tons  farmyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      ..      ..      ,A 
200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N.    . .  / , 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     v 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.     ..  /, 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \i 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  K.       . .  / 1 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     i  1 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..   ' 

bosh.  pica. 

14  1 

38  1 

20  1 
24    Oi 

15  3 

21  2i 
28    1| 

39  0 
34    3 

Ibe. 

56- 1 

56-9 

54-9 

54-6 

56-9 

67-2 
67-5 
571 
67-2 

lbs. 

848 
2256 
1210 
1452 

942 

1309 
1760 
2368 
2096 

IbB. 
1350 
3937 
2265 
3475 
1601 

2265 
8212 
4930 
3918 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kiiigdom\'  o^    ^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel ]  ^'    ^ 

61  0 

.  • 

•■ 

The  extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  marked  this 
season  are  visible  in  the  very  low  quality  of  the  produce:  in 
not  one  experiment  does  the  weight  of  the  bushel  reach  58  lbs., 
while  the  yield  of  the  crop  generally  was  large,  but  when  cal- 
culated upon  a  standard  of  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  it  was  slightly 
below  an  average. 

Twenty-seventh  Season^  1869-70. 

Until  the  middle  of  October  the  autumn  of  1869  was  for  the 
most  part  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  From  that  time  UDtil 
the  end  of  the  year  the  weather — though  including  some  rapid 
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flactuationsy  some  very  warm  days,  and  a  warm  period  of  more 
than  a  week  in  the  middle  of  December — was  very  cold  and  in- 
clement, and  especially  wintry  towards  the  end  of  October.  There 
were  nomerous  gales  throughout  the  quarter ;  while  there  was 
less  ndn  than  usual  in  October,  about  the  average  in  November, 
and  a  considerable  excess  in  December.  The  falls  were  heavy 
and  continuous  at  the  end  of  November,  and  again  in  the  middle 
of  December ;  while  the  drains  in  the  experimental  wheat-field 
ran  frequently  from  November  28th,  1869,  to  January  Ist,  1870. 
The  first  three  months  of  1870  were  characterised  by  frequent 
alternations  of  warm,  and  very  cold  weather — the  colder  periods 
being,  however,  much  the  longer,  and  sometimes  very  severe ; 
snow  was  very  frequent,  but  the  rain  gauge  indicated  a  deficient 
fall  in  January,  in  some  localities  a  deficiency  in  February,  but 
a  Tery  heavy  fall  early  in  the  month,  and  an  excess  in  March. 
From  early  in  April  to  near  the  end  of  the  month  the  weather 
was  very  warm  and  dry  ;  then  followed  about  a  fortnight  of  cold 
and  cloudy  weather,  from  which  time  until  nearly  the  end  of 
Jane  it  was  again  very  warm,  sunny,  and  dry — the  three  months 
together  being  not  only  warmer  than  the  average,  but  very 
Dnnsaally  deficient  in  rain.  The  day  temperature  especially 
was  high,  though  the  night  temperature  in  April  and  May  was 
low,  but  in  June  high.  The  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
Joly  were  cold  and  variable,  but  the  remainder — indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  July,  as  well  as  the  first  half  of  August — was  very 
warm.  Then,  to  the  end  of  September,  a  period  of  about  six 
weeks,  the  temperature  was  generally  below  the  average,  though 
the  weather  continued  fine.  Thus,  the  period  of  drought,  which 
had  commenced  with  April,  continued  to  nearly  the  end  of 
August,  and  even  in  September  there  was  less  than  the  average 
fall  of  rain.  The  large  deficiency  of  rain  throughout  five  con- 
secutive months  was,  moreover,  accompanied  by  great  dryness 
of  atmosphere — the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  being  in 
April  unusually  low,  and  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  also 
considerably  below  the  average. 

The  autumn  of  1869,  though,  as  the  details  show,  frequently 
cold,  boisterous,  and  inclement,  was  upon  the  whole  not  un- 
fayourable  for  getting  in  the  seed.  The  winter,  though  change- 
able, included  a  great  deal  of  very  cold  weather.  In  the  early 
spring  both  field-work  and  vegetation  were  very  backward,  and 
at  the  end  of  April  grass  land  was  very  brown  and  bare.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  until  harvest  the  weather — with  few  ex- 
ceptions of  short  duration — was  warmer  than  usual,  with  a  great 
deficiency  of  rain,  and  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

The  combined  heat  and  drought  were  even  more  extreme 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  1868,  than  during 
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the  corresponding  months  in  1870 ;  bnt  in  the  latter  year  the 
deficiency  of  rain  commenced  a  month  earlier,  and  continued 
later  than  in  1868.  The  grass  crops  in  consequence  suffered 
much  more  in  1870 ;  and,  for  a  parallel,  we  must  go  back  at 
far  as  1844.  As  in  the  two  preceding  years  (1868  and  1869\ 
the  reports  of  the  cereal  crops  of  the  country  were  very  variable, 
but  for  very  opposite  reasons  in  the  years  of  heat  and  drought, 
1868  and  1870,  as  compared  with  1869. 


Tabu  YII.— Sumiiabt  of  the  Bsbults  of  the  Twsiitt 

1869-70. 


SsAflOH, 


PloU. 


3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &  B 

6a  ft  b| 

7a  ft  b] 

9a 

8a  ft  bJ 


Minaret. 
(QoMitltlet  per  Acre.) 


Unraannied .»     

14  tons  farmyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammoniam-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 
550  Ibe.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and 

200  Ibe.  ammonium-Baits  =  48  Ibe.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and 

400  lbs.  ammonium-aalts  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     ,. 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  K. 

Ifixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-ealtB  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 


Prodaoe  per  Acre,  &c 


DreiMd  Com. 


QoAntitj. 


Weight 

per 
BiubeL 


bofh. 
14 
36 
21 
26 
18 

30 
40 


pks. 

3f 
2 

2f 


1| 
21 


45    2 
45    1 


Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom^  qa    a 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel ]\ 


IlM. 

61-8 
63-4 
60-8 
61-8 
62*6 

63*1 
68-3 
62-7 
63*8 


61  0 


ToUl 
Ooni. 


IlM. 

956 
2359 
1420 
1735 
1203 

1980 
2620 
2940 
2966 


SUtv 
Chiff. 


IfM. 

1016 
2733 
1627 
2080 
1360 

23M 
3216 
8911 

3667 


Although  the  yield  of  wheat  in  this  exceedingly  dry  season 
was  generally  lower  than  in  1868,  the  weight  of  the  grain  was 
in  some  cases  considerably  higher^  reaching  in  one  experimcDt 
nearly  64  lbs,  per  bushel. 

The  ravages  of  wireworm  were  very  general  throughout  the 
country ;  this  considerably  reduced  the  yield  of  the  crop,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  large  one. 

Twenty-eighth  Season,  1870-71. 

In  October  1870  the  changes  of  temperature  were  verj 
frequent,  giving  however  about  the  average  for  the  month  ;  and 
there  was  a  slight  excess  of  rain.  The  first  19  days  of  November 
were  for  the  most  part  cold,  while  the  remainder  was  wann, 
but  the  average  for  the  month  was  low,  and  there  was  a  con- 
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tiderable  deficiency  of  rain.     There  were  about  10  days  of  very 
warm  weather  in  the  middle  of  December,  but  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  month  were  cold ;  the  latter  extremely  so,  with  a 
good  deal  of  snow  and  cold  wind ;  the  average  for  the  month 
was  5  or  6  degrees  below  the  average  for  99  years ;  and  the  rain 
and  melted  snow  indicated  a  considerable  excess  of  fall.    January 
1871,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  was  cold ;  and  at  the  beginning,  and  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night at  the  end,  the  weather  was  extremely  severe.     From  early 
in  February  until  the  middle  of  March  the  weather  was  very 
mild,  but  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  temperature 
was  very  variable.    There  was  a  full  amount  of  rain  (or  snow)  in 
Jannary,  but  a  deficiency  in  both  February  and  March ;  though 
the  melting  of  the  snows  of  January,  succeeded  by  frequent 
rains  early  in  February,  caused  floods  in  many  parts.     April, 
May,  and  June  were — with  the  exception  of  the  latter  half  of 
April,  which  was  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  south-west  wind  and 
rain — ^unusually  cold,  with  a  great  deal  of  east  or  north  wind,  or 
some  compound  of  the  two ;  and  there  was  an  excess  of  rain 
in  April  and  June  but  a  deficiency  in  May ;  June  especially 
being  very  unseasonably  cold  and  wet.     July,  excepting  about  a 
week  after  the  middle  of   the  month,  was  cold,   with  a  con- 
siderable excess  of  rain ;  but,  from  early  in  August  to  about  the 
middle  of  September,  there  was  a  period  of  six  weeks  of  warm 
and  genial  weather,  from  which  time  till  the  end  of  September, 
it  was  again  very  cold,  wet,  and  stormy.     August  was  not  only 
warm,  but  there  was  very  little  rain,  whilst  in  September  there 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  great  excess  of  rain.     The 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  high  in  April  and  June,  rather 
high  in  July,  rather  low  in  May,  very  low  in  August,  and  low 
in  September. 

The  autumn  of  1870  was  thus  changeable  as  to  temperature, 
being  upon  the  whole,  cold  ;  wet  prevailed  during  the  first  half 
of  September,  and  also  of  October,  but  afterwards  the  weather 
was  comparatively  dry  and  favourable  for  field  work.  The 
greater  part  of  the  winter  was  extremely  severe,  with  a  good 
deal  of  snow  and  very  cold  winds;  the  remainder  was  mild 
and  very  wet,  retarding  field  work  and  spring  sowing.  Winter 
com  was  very  backward,  and  in  many  cases  injured,  pastures 
were  bare,  and  vegetables  very  scarce.  The  hard  winter  had, 
however,  killed  many  insects,  and  March  was  favourable  for 
field  work  and  sowing ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter 
half  of  April,  the  remainder  of  the  spring  was  cold  and  back- 
ward. The  rest  of  the  active  growing  period,  excepting  one  or 
two  intervals  of  short  duration,  was  cold,  bleak,  and  very  wet. 
In  the  greater  part  of  England,  however,  August  and  the  early 
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part  of  September  being  warm  and  dry,  much  aided  the  ripen- 
ing and  getting  in  of  the  crops  ;  but  the  latter  half  of  September 
was  cold  and  wet 

Table  YIIL— Summabt  of  the  Bebults  of  the  Twxhtt-kohth  Siaboh, 

1870-71. 


Mmkixw. 
(QiuntttieB  per  Acre.) 

Prodnoe  per  Acre,  I& 

v^a  -  *  - 

DreeiedGom. 

T«U1 
Oocn. 

Stnw 
lad 

Chaff. 

Plots. 

QoAntl^. 

Weight 

per 
BuheL 

8 
2 

10a 
9b 

5Aft  B 

6Aft  b| 

7Aft  b| 

9a 

8Ad(  B 

Unmannred 

14  tons  firnnyard-maniire 

400  IbB.  ammoniiim-flalts  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  K. 

Ifixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

200  Iba.  ammoninm-aalts  =  43  lbs.  N.    ..  / 

■  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

400  Ibe.  ammoninm-salts  =  86  lbs.  K.     .. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      I 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.       ..  f 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  .. / 

bnBb.pks. 

9    U 

88    8{ 

10  Oi 
17    2J 

11  ^ 

17    0 
22    1 
34    11 
27    2i 

Ibe. 

54-8 

600 

53*8 

52*4 

56-6 

56*5 
56-7 
58-6 
57-7 

Ibe. 

615 
2498 

675 
1093 

773 

1089 
1512 
2228 
1843 

IlM. 

1100 
4506 

1252 
242S 
1435 

2297 
8085 
4909 
39SS 

Ikstimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  boahel / 

24    0 

610 

■* 

*• 

Both  in  quantity  and  quality  the  wheat  crop  of  this  season 
was  much  below  an  average.  The  dunged  land,  which  yielded 
nearly  39  bushels,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  shows,  what 
may  be  noticed  generally  throughout  the  experiments,  that 
while  the  crops  on  the  dunged  land  are  able  to  resist  the  infln- 
ence  of  bad  weather  better  than  those  grown  by  artificial  manures, 
they  cannot,  in  very  favourable  seasons,  attain  the  produce 
which  is  reached  by  the  artificially  manured  crops. 

The  estimated  produce  of  the  selected  experiments  gives 
24  bushels  per  acre,  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Twenty-ninth  Season^  1871-72. 

October,  November,  and  December,  were  all  months  of 
excessive  cold,  with  very  little  rainfall.  Mr.  Glaisher  observed 
that  the  quarter  had  been  remarkable  for  the  longest  con* 
tinuance  of  low  temperature  in  November,  and  the  first  half  of 
December,  that  had  occurred  in  this  century. 

This  was  followed  by  nearly  three  months  of  very  warm 
weather,  which  lasted  until  the  middle  of  March.     The  ITth  of 
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March  was  9^  degrees  above  the  average,  and  the  2l8t  was 
12  degrees  below  it.  October,  November,  and  December,  were 
diy  months,  while  in  January  and  March  the  rainfall  was  in 
excess.  April  was  a  warm  month.  All  the  month  of  May  and 
the  first  half  of  June  were  cold,  the  remainder  of  June  was 
warm.  The  rainfall  was  below  the  average  in  April  and  June, 
bat  rather  aboj^e  it  in  May.  The  first  week  in  July  was 
excessively  hot ;  this  was  followed  by  ten  days  of  cold  weather, 
after  which  came  eleven  days  of  very  great  heat.  August  was 
cold  and  wet,  while  the  rainfall  in  July  was  slightly  below  the 
average.  In  August  and  September  frequent  and  heavy  rains, 
and  thunder-storms,  interrupted  harvest  operations. 

Tabu  IX. — Sumkabt  of  the  Bssxjltb  of  the  TwK5TT-inNTH  Siabok, 

1871-72. 


Manures. 
(Qgantitlea  per  Acre.) 

Produce  per  Acre,  he 

Floti. 

Dressed  Gom. 

Total 
Oom. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

QUADtitj. 

Weii^t 

per 
Bushel. 

8 
2 

10a 
9b 

5A&B 

6AftB 

TaAb 
8a&b| 

Unmonaied 

14  tons  fhrmyard-mannre 

400  Ibe.  ammoninmHMdtB  alone  ~  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  maniiie,  and      \ 

200  lbs.  ammoninm-saltB  =  43  lbs.  K. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

400  lbs.  anmioninm-salts  =  86  lbs.  K.     . .  / 

Miced  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  K.       . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 

bnflh.pks. 
10     2| 
82     H 
18    0 
23    li 
12    ^ 

20    2 
29    2i 
40    2{ 
35    2i 

lbs. 

590 

60-7 

56-8 

55-5 

60-0 

60-2 
60-2 
600 
60*5 

lbs. 

705 
2046 
1178 
1434 

835 

1304 
1937 
2565 
2324 

lbs. 

1152 

3761 

2442 

3210 

1331 

2567 
3827 
6527 
5071 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom^ 
reckoned  at  61  IbB.  per  biiBbel / 

24    0 

61*0 

•• 

•• 

The  season  of  1872  was  much  more  favourable  for  artificial 
manures  than  the  season  of  1871,  their  produce  having  in  one 
instance  reached  40  bushels  per  acre;  while  the  weight  per 
bushel  over  the  whole  field  was  very  much  higher  than  in  1871 : 
the  jield  of  the  crop  of  the  country,  however,  was  estimated  to 
be  considerablj  below  an  average. 

Thirtieth  Season,  1872-73. 

October  was  cold  until  the  25th,  a  warm  period  then  set  in 
which  lasted  until  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  weather 
again  became  cold.     The  first  part  of  December  was  cold,  the 
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latter  part  unuBuallj  warm,  and  all  the  three  months  were 
excessively  wet,  over  eleven  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  at 
Greenwich  during  that  period. 

The  first  fortnight  in  January  was  warm,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  month  about  an  average  temperature.  February  was 
rather  cold,  and  March  about  an  average.  The  rainfall  was 
slightly  in  excess  in  January  and  February,  and  slightly  below 
the  average  in  March.  April  was  cold,  especially  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  From  the  22nd  of  April  to  the  18th 
of  June  the  mean  temperature  was  2^  degrees  below  the  average, 
the  remainder  of  June  was  warm.  April  and  May  were  veiy 
dry  months,  while  the  rainfall  in  June  was  above  the  average. 
July  was  cold  up  to  the  19tb,  when  a  few  days  of  excessirelj 
hot  weather  occurred,  followed  again  by  cold.  The  temperature 
of  the  month  was  on  the  whole  above  the  average. 

The  rainfall  in  July  was  below  the  average.  August  was 
alternately  hot  and  cold,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  season  was  one  of  g^at  fluctuations,  as  the  tem- 
perature during  the  winter  was  very  warm,  and  the  spring  and 
early  summer  were  very  cold,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
rain  to  interfere  with  the  ripening  of  the  com. 

Table  X. — Summabt  of  the  Besults  of  the  TmBXiBTH  Season,  1872-73. 


MAnuret. 
(Qaantities  per  Acre.) 

Prodooe  per  Acre,  kc 

nocs. 

Dressed  OorxL 

Total 
Coin. 

Stnw 

and 

Cbuff. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

8 

2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &  B 

6a  &  B 

> 

7a  ft  B 

9a 
8a  ft  b| 

Unmanured 

14  tons  farmyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.     .. 
550  lb&  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N.     .. / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.    ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.       . .  f 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      1 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 

biuh.pks. 

11  2i 

26  8 
19    2i 
21    8i 

12  2| 

15    ^ 
21    8| 
85    8} 

27  2 

lbs. 

570 

581 

56-1 

54-9 

56*9 

57-1 
57-2 
57-1 
56-9 

lbs. 

701 
1622 
1173 
1303 

763 

960 
1323 
2160 
1643 

Iba. 
903 
2463 
1635 
2358 
1043 

1520 
2021 
3932 
266< 

Estimated  average  for  tbe  United  Kingdom^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel / 

22    2 

61-0 

.  • . 

>• 

The  history  of  the  season  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  badness  of  the  wheat  crop ;  the  produce  of  the  farmjard 
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don^  did  not  quite  reach  27  bushels,  and  the  highest  produce 
in  the  field  only  amounted  to  35  j  bushels  per  acre ;  while  the 
highest  weight  per  bushel  in  the  field  was  58  lbs»  The  crop 
of  the  conntr J  was  estimated  to  be  greatly  below  an  average. 

Thirty-first  Season^  1873-74. 

The  temperature  in  October  fluctuated  very  much ;  sometimes 
it  was  much  above  the  average  warmth,  and  at  others  it  was 
very  cold ;  on  the  whole,  however,  the  temperature  was  colder 
than  the  average,  while  in  November  it  was  some  degrees 
warmer  than  the  average.  December  was  above  the  average. 
The  rainfall  in  October  was  slightly  below  the  average,  in 
November  slightly  above  it ;  while  in  December  hardly  any 
rain  fell  during  the  month. 

Tabli  XL — SiTHiCABT  of  the  BxsuiiTS  of  the  Thibtt-fibst  Season, 

1873-74. 


Mamues. 
(Qoantttiea  per  Acre.) 

Prodaoe  per  Acre,  &e. 

PlMs. 

DresBedCom. 

Total 
Gorn. 

Straw 

and 

Cbaff. 

QOADtity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 

5A&B 
6a  &B 

TaAb 

9a 

8Aft  b| 

Unmanured 

14  tons  fannyard-mannre 

400  lbs.  ammonimn-salts  =  86  lbs.  K.    .. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      ^ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  K.    . .  j 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.     . .  | 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      { 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.        ..  | 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  129  lbs.  N.   . .  | 

bastupka. 
11     1| 
89    1 
25     1 
21    2 
13    0 

25    Si 

39  If 
38    Of 

40  2 

lbs. 

58-3 

60-2 

56-5 

57-5 

591 

59-6 
69-8 
60*4 
59-9 

Ibe. 

694 
2431 
1476 
1269 

794 

1556 
2449 
2409 
2554 

Ibe. 

990 
4439 
1977 
2166 

880 

2221 
4645 
5012 
6063 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  "^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bnshel / 

29    1 

610 

•  • 

•  • 

The  temperature  of  January,  February,  and  March  was  in 
excess  of  the  average.  January  was  unusually  warm,  the  excess 
of  temperature  being  5^  degrees  during  the  whole  month. 
The  rainfall  was  below  the  average  in  each  of  the  three 
months,  being  not  more  than  one-half  the  usual  fall.  April 
was  an  exceedingly  warm  month,  the  temperature  being  on 
several  days  10  to  13  degrees  over  the  average.     The  first  three 
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weeks  of  May  were  exceedingly  cold;  this  was  followed  by 
yery  wann  weather  which  continued  until  the  11th  of  June, 
after  which  cold  weather  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
April  was  a  dry  month ;  May  excessively  dry,  the  rainfall  at 
Greenwich  not  amounting  to  half  an  inch.  The  rainfall  in 
June  was  slightly  over  the  average.  In  July  there  were  fre- 
quent and  severe  fluctuations  of  temperature,  but  on  the  whole 
the  month  was  hotter  than  usual. 

To  sum  up — ^the  climate  of  the  wheat  year  of  1873-74  may 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  unusual  dryness  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  of  high  temperature  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  earlj 
spring,  but  after  this  the  weather  was  cold  until  July. 

The  yields  from  the  best  artificial  manures  and  the  dung 
were  very  similar,  amounting  to  from  38  to  40  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  quality  of  the  com  was  fairly  good.  The  yield  of  the 
crop  of  the  country  was  estimated  to  be  over  an  average. 

ThiHy-second  Seaaonj  1874-75. 

The  month  of  October,  and  November  until  the  20th  was 
warm,  the  temperature  being  nearly  2  degrees  over  the  average : 
but  on  the  20th  a  bitterly  cold  period  set  in  and  continued 
until  the  end  of  December.     The  mean   temperature  of  the 
period  was  more  .than  6*6  degrees  below  the  average — some 
days  being  10  and  one  day  14  degrees  below  it.     The  rainfall 
in  October  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average.     November 
and  December  were  both  dry  months,  especially  the  latter,  and 
the  total  rainfall  during  the  year  was   20   inches,   which  is 
5^  inches  below  the  average.     January  was  exceedingly  warm, 
the  mean  temperature   of  the  month   being   6|  degrees  over 
the  average ;  this  was  followed  by  a  very  cold  period  which 
continued  until  the  end  of  March.     The  rainfall  was  in  con- 
siderable  excess  in  January,   and  below  the   average   in   the 
two  succeeding  months.     April  was  a  very  cold  month,  and 
on  the  27th  vegetation  was  very  backward ;   but  this  cold  was 
followed  by  a   warm  growing  period  which   continued   until 
the  10th  of  June,  when  vegetation  was  as  forward  as  usual. 
The  remainder  of  June  was  cold.     The  rainfall  in  April  and 
May  was  slightly  below  the  average,  and  in  June  slightly  above 
it.     The  cold  weather  which  set  in  on  the  10th  of  June  con- 
tinued all   through  the  month   of  July  and  until  the  5th  of 
August,  when  there  came  a  warm  period  which  lasted  for  a 
long  time.     The  rainfall  of  July  was  excessive,  causing  great 
floods  and  doing  much  injury  to  the  hay  and  com  crops ;  in 
some  districts  from  3  to  5  inches  of  rain  fell  in  one  day. 
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TaBLI  Xn. — SUMMABT  of  the  BesULTS  of  ihe  TmBTT-SSOOMD  SBA80ir, 

1874-75. 


PloU 


(QiuiitlkkB  per  Acn.) 


3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a&b 

6a  &  B 
7AftB 

9a 
8a  &  B 


UnmanuTcd 

14  tons  fiLrmyard-manore 

400  Ibe.  ammoninm-aaltB  alone  ==  86  Iba.  N. 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  Iba.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  roannre  alone    .. 

Mixed  mineral  mannre,  and 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  K. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      I 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.        ..  J 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  K.  «./ 


Prodnoe  per  Acr«,  ftc 


Droned  Ooni. 


QoAQftlty. 


tnuliupka. 

8  2i 

28  8} 
12  3 
16  2 

9  1 

16  li 

25  3i 

30  2 

29  3} 


£stimated  average  for  the  United  Ejngdom) 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel / 


Weight 
per 

BiiaheL 


22    Si 


Itae. 

60  0 

bO-6 

54-5 

55-7 

59-4 

60-8 
59-5 
57-9 
58*2 


61  0 


ToUl 
Gum. 


Ita. 

567 
1890 

786 
1050 

590 

1065 
1688 
1965 
1937 


Straw 

end 

Ouff. 


Ibt. 
1008 
3719 
1574 
2363 
1125 

2008 
3422 
4747 
4323 


The  season  was  remarkable  for  the  great  floods  which  pre- 
vailed all  over  England  in  the  month  of  July  (1875)  ;  these  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  both  on  the  dunged 
and  the  artificially  manured  land  the  yield  was  about  10  bushels 
per  acre  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  yield  of  the 
country  was  estimated  to  be  greatly  below  an  average. 

Thirty^hird  Season^  1875-76. 

October  was  generally  cold  and  wet;  November  up  to  the 
19th  was  rather  warm ;  this  was  followed  by  a  period  of  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  with  a  considerable  fall  of  snow,  which, 
owing  to  the  high  winds,  did  not  cover  the  wheat,  but  drifted  to 
the  hedges.  .  The  weather  of  this  period  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  1874;  but  this  year  the  cold  came  to  an  end  on  the 
17th  of  December,  when  warm  weather  prevailed  until  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  rainfall  was  greatly  in  excess  in  October,  slightly  so 
in  November,  and  below  the  average  in  December.  January 
was  alternately  very  warm  and  extremely  cold,  the  cold,  how- 
ever, predominating;  the  middle  of  February  was  also  very 
cold,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of 
March  were  unusually  warm ;  this  was  followed  by  three  weeks 
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of  very  cold  weather,  but  the  last  three  days  of  the  month  were 
very  warm.  The  rainfall  in  January  and  February  was  below 
the  average,  while  in  March  it  was  slightly  above  it.  The  first 
nine  days  in  April  were  excessively  warm,  but  the  weather 
which  followed  was  very  severe,  and  from  the  11th  to  the  14th 
a  great  amount  of  snow  fell ;  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month 
were  warm.  Throughout  the  month  of  May  the  cold  was  ex- 
cessive, and  continued  so  up  to  the  18th  of  June ;  the  remainder 
of  June  was  warm.  The  rainfall  during  the  three  months  was 
much  below  the  average,  being  not  more  than  3j^  inches  over 
the  whole  period.  The  months  of  July  and  August  were  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  hot,  and  in  the  middle  of  July  several  days 
were  recorded  on  which  the  temperature  was  over  90  degrees ; 
very  little  rain  fell  during  this  month. 

Tablb  XIIL — SuHMABT  of  the  Besults  of  the  Thibtt-thibd  Sbasoh, 

1875-76. 


Manares. 
(QnantltleB  per  Acre.) 

Prodnoe  per  Acre,  &c. 

Plots. 

DrenedCom. 

ToUl 
Ooni. 

Stnw 

and 

Ouff. 

QoADUty. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

8 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &  B 

6a  &  b| 
7a  &  b| 

8a  &  b| 

Unmannred ...     *. 

14  toBS  farmyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N.     . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =:  86  lbs.  N.     ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 

buBh.  pks. 

8    0^ 

23    3i 

12  Oi 

13  0 
10    2 

15    2| 
23    2 
83    li 
29    2\ 

lbs. 

590 

62*4 

57-2 

56-3 

59-2 

621 
630 
62-7 
62-9 

lbs. 
500 
1545 
719 
766 
645 

1022 
1582 
2255 
1975 

lbs. 

618 
2140 

922 
1217 

785 

1297 
2212 
3584 
2936 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Idngdom^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel j 

25    0 

61  0 

•  « 

•* 

The  quality  of  the  crop  of  1876  was  much  over  an  average, 
reaching  in  one  case  to  63  lbs.  per  bushel,  but  the  yield  was 
bad,  the  highest  produce  in  the  field  only  slightly  exceeding 
33  bushels  per  acre.  The  produce  of  the  dunged  plot  was 
exceptionally  bad,  amounting  to  less  than  24  bushels  per  acre. 
The  crop  of  the  country  was  considered  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  1875,  but  still  was  below  an  average. 
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Thirttf-fouHh  Season,  1876-77. 

October  was  very  wanxi  and  wet  till  the  20th  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  month  was  drj  and  cold.  In  November  the  cold  period 
coDtinaed  until  the  13th  ;  from  that  time  until  the  end  of  the 
jear  the  weather  was  very  warm.  The  rainfall  in  November 
was  rather  over  the  average,  and  the  wettest  December  of  which 
there  is  any  record  followed.  The  rainfall  in  London  was 
slightly  below,  and  at  Rothamsted  slightly  above  6  inches.  In 
Jannary  and  February  the  temperature  was  much  above  the  ave- 
rage, and  rain  fell  almost  continuously.  The  first  three  weeks 
of  March  were  cold  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  warm,  and 
the  rainfall  was  a  little  over  the  average.  The  first  part  of  April 
was  warm,  but  on  the  11th  a  cold  period  set  in  which  continued 
nntil  the  end  of  the  month.  May  was  a  remarkably  cold  month ; 
during  many  nights  there  was  frost,  and  in  some  places  the  ther- 
mometer went  down  to  13,  that  is  to  say,  19  degrees  below 
freezing-point!  June  was  a  very  hot  month.  In  April  the 
rainfall  was  in  excess,  and  in  May  and  June  it  was  below  the 
average.  July  was  a  very  cold  month,  with  an  average  rain- 
fall. August  was  a  warm  month  until  the  21st,  after  that,  and 
during  the  whole  of  September,  the  weather  was  excessively  cold. 
Mr.  Glaisher  stated  that  the  mean  temperature  of  September 
1877  was  the  lowest  recorded  for  74  years.  The  rainfall  was 
in  excess  in  August,  and  deficient  in  July  and  September. 

Tablk  XIY. — SuMXABT  of  tho  Bbbultb  of  the  TmBTT-FouBTH  Season, 

1876-77. 


Mannres. 
(Qoantities  per  Acre.) 

Prodace  per  Acre,  he. 

PloU. 

DreflfledCom. 

Total 
Corn. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Boahel. 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &B 

6a&b| 
7a  &  hi 

8a&b| 

Unmannred 

14  tons  fiEffmyard  manure 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  Ibft  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

1  Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     ) 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N.     . .  J 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.    ../ 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

550  Ibe.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.        . .  j 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 

bush.pks. 
8     Si 
24    0^ 
17    Of 
27    2i 
11    2| 

14    2^ 
19    3} 
40    Oi 
24    3 

lbs. 

58-9 

591 

57-5 

580 

571 

58-2 
59-2 
57-9 
59-2 

Ihs. 

543 
1481 
1031 
1654 

688 

876 
1213 
2383 
1510 

lbs. 

748 
2266 
1322 
2540 

882 

1176 
1835 
3852 
2244 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom'^ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel / 

26    2 

61  0 

■  • 

•  • 
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Although  the  yield  of  one  of  the  artificially  manured  plots 
reached  40  bushels  per  acre,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  was 
yery  inferior.  The  produce  of  the  unmanured  and  dunged  land 
was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  1876,  being  respectirely  8|  and 
24  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  the  country,  although  below 
the  average,  was  estimated  to  be  rather  better  than  that  of  1876. 

Thirty-ffth  Season,  1877-78. 

October  was  on  the  whole  a  fine  dry  month,  but  on  the  14th 
there  was  a  great  gale  which  caused  much  damage.  November 
was  wet,  and  another  severe  gale  occurred  on  the  11th. 
December  was  generally  warm,  with  an  average  amount  of  rain. 
The  temperature  of  the  quarter  was  slightly  above,  and  the 
rainfall  slightly  below  the  average.  Up  to  January  25th  the 
weather  was  exceedingly  warm ;  after  that  date  a  cold  period 
set  in  which  continued  until  the  12th  of  February.  From 
February  13th  until  March  13th,  the  weather  was  unusually 
mild,  the  temperature  sometimes  exceeding  60  degrees ;  a  few 
days  of  cold  weather  followed,  succeeded  by  four  days  of  great 
warmth.  On  March  23rd  the  weather  became  bitterly  cold  with 
heavy  falls  of  snow  and  severe  frosts  which  continued  until 
April  10th.  On  that  and  the  following  day  a  great  fall  of  rain 
occurred  amounting  in  some  places  to  two  and  three  inches  in 
twelve  hours.     The  whole  month  of  April,  after  the  10th,  was 

TaBLB  XY. — SUMKABT  of  the  BXSULTS  of  the  TmBTT-FOrTH  BlASQl, 

1877-78. 


Manures. 
(Quantities  per  Acre.) 

Prodnoe  per  Acre,  te. 

Plots. 

Dnssed  Gam. 

Total 
Oora. 

ftn* 

•Dd 

CbA 

Quantltj. 

Weiclit 

per 
BnsheL 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &  B 

6a  &b/ 
7a  &  B 
9a    { 
SaA  b| 

• 

Unmannred 

14  tons  farmyard-mannre 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manare  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  43  lbs.  N.     . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      I 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.    ..  f 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      1 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.        . .  f 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  129  lbs.  N.  .. 

bufllLpkt. 
12     H 
28    1 
27    li 
23    1| 
14    If 

22    3 
31     1 

37  OJ 

38  Oi 

lbs. 

59-0 

60-9 

59-5 

56  "9 

58-8 

60*8 
60-6 
59*2 
60-3 

lbs. 

776 
1890 
1708 
1408 

900 

1446 
2065 
2333 
2469 

Ibi. 
1081 
4042 
8762 
2897 
1322 

2914 

4952 
5684 
6173 

Estimated  avexage  for  the  United  Kingdoxii\ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel / 

30    0 

61-0 

«• 

•• 
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wann  and  wet.  May  was  wann  and  wet  up  to  the  15th,  when 
a  cold  period  set  in  which  continued  until  June  19th;  the 
remainder  of  June  wai  very  hot.  The  rainfall  of  the  quarter 
was  more  than  13  inches,  being  about  twice  the  ordinary  fall. 
July  was  rather  cold  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  but 
the  latter  half  was  very  hot,  and  fortunately  dry  weather  pre- 
Tailed  throughout  the  month.  Some  heavy  thunderstorms 
occurred  in  the  beginning  of  August  and  the  whole  month  was 
unsettled. 

Although  on  the  nitrate  plots  the  produce  of  grain  did  not 
reach  the  standard  of  1877,  still  the  general  yield  of  the  crop 
was  very  much  better.  The  unmanured  land — ^which  for  the  last 
three  seasons  had  not  reached  9  bushels^ — was  over  12  bushels, 
and  the  dunged  plot  yielded  4  bushels  per  acre  orer  the  produce 
of  the  last  two  years.  It  was  estimated  that  the  crop  of  the 
country  was  above  the  average. 

Thirty-sixth  Season,  1878-79. 

Up  to  October  21st  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm,  but  on 
the  22nd  it  became  cold  and  wet  and  remained  so  until 
December  6th,  when  severe  frosts  set  in  which  continued  until 
the  26th.     After  this  the  weather  became  unusually  warm. 

The  character  of  the  quarter  may  be  summarised  as  follows. 
A  good  seed  time,  followed  by  intensely  cold,  wet  weather 
which  hardly  ceased  until  the  year  ended.  In  some  days  in 
December  the  temperature  was  17  degrees  below  the  average, 
and  the  whole  month  was  6  degrees  below  the  average. 

January  was  one  of  the  coldest  months  ever  recorded,  the 
thermometer  during  the  whole  month  being  below  32°  F. ;  snow 
covered  the  ground,  the  days  were  nearly  sunless,  and  the  wind 
K.,  N.E.  February  was  also  very  cold,  with  a  great  excess  of 
rain,  and  a  great  deal  of  snow.  March  was  first  warm,  then 
cold,  and  on  the  21st  very  cold  with  snow ;  but  the  last  days 
of  the  month  were  warm.  The  five  months  ending  March  31st 
maj  be  described  as  exceedingly  cold  with  much  rain  and 
snow.  The  next  three  months  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  as  cold,  wet,  and  sunless ;  while  Mr.  Glaisher  further 
informs  us  that  for  lowness  of  temperature  the  eight  months 
ending  with  June  have  only  been  once  exceeded  during  the 
one  hundred  years  and  upwards  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
fint  records  were  kept  at  Greenwich. 

July  was  dull,  cold,  and  sunless  ;  rain  fell  every  day  during 
the  first  half  of  the  month,  and  frequently  afterwards,  sometimes 
mixed  with  snow.  August  was  a  very  cold,  wet  month ;  there 
were  a  few  warm  days,  during  which  no  rain  feU,  and  there 
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were  a  few  fine  dry  days  in  the  early  part  of  S^tember,  after 
which  rain  fell  almost  daily  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Table  XYI. — Summabt  of  the  Besultb  of  the  Thibtt-sizth  Seabos, 

1878-79. 


Produce  per  Acre,  tc 

Manures. 
QnantiUes  per  Acre.) 

Dressed  Com. 

Total 
Com. 

Stnw 

and 

Ouff. 

Plots. 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
BusheL 

8 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &B 

6a  &  b| 
7a&b| 

8a&  b| 

Unmanured         

14  tons  farmyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N.    .. / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.    . . 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     ' 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  . . 

buah.pk0. 
4    2i 
16    0 

3  8i 

4  2i 

5  2i 

10    2 
16    1 
21    3i 
20    2i 

lbs. 

52-5 

56*8 

48-9 

49-8 

53-5 

56*5 
56-7 
56-5 
56-5 

lbs. 
330 

1064 
272 
8i5 
384 

691 
1051 
1462 
1851 

ibt. 

763 
2239 

88d 
1070 

855 

1592 
8012 
4347 
4176 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  \ 
reckoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel / 

15    2 

61-0 

•• 

•• 

We  have  already  written  so  fully  upon  the  crop  of  1879  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society,  vol.  xvi.  part  i.  1880,  that  it  will  be  soffi- 
cient  to  say  here,  that  it  was  not  only  by  far  the  worst  crop  grown 
during  the  forty  years  of  our  experiments,  but  it  was  certainly 
the  worst  grown  in  Great  Britain  since  the  year  1816.  It  will 
be  enough  to  give  one  instance.  On  plot  7  the  yield  in  1863 
was  53^  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  same  manure  in  1879  was 
only  competent  to  produce  16|^  bushels !  It  was  estimated  that 
the  crop  of  the  country  was  not  much  more  than  half  an  average 
one. 

TIdrtyseoenth  Season,  1879-80. 

October  was  both  cold  and  sunless,  but  at  the  same  time 
exceedingly  dry.  November  and  December  were  also  both 
cold  and  dry ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  record  of  so  cold  a  December 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  January  was  exceedingly 
cold  and  dry,  hardly  any  rain  falling  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  month.  February  was  warm,  with  a  rainfall  over  the 
average.  March  was  warm  during  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
and  afterwards  cold,  but  very  dry.  April  was  alternately  cold 
and  warm,  the  latter  predominating ;  the  rainfall  was  slightly 
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07er  an  arerage,  which,  following  so  dry  a  March,  was  very 
beneficial.  May  was  cold  and  dry,  the  nights  being  rery  cold, 
and  T^fetation  was  backward.  June  was  very  cold  and  un- 
settled during  the  first  half  of  the  month ;  afterwards  the 
weather  became  warmer,  and  from  the  19th  to  the  26th  thunder- 
storms were  frequent,  with  heavy  rain  and  hail  which  greatly 
damaged  the  crop. 

July  was  dull,  unsettled,  and  wet  Thunderstorms  were 
freqaent  from  the  14th  to  the  16th.  The  fall  of  rain  was  in 
some  places  over  3  inches ;  while  in  others  hailstorms  occurred, 
which  did  considerable  injury  to  the  crops.  Up  to  August  8th 
the  weather  was  cold  and  wet,  but  after  this  date  it  was  fine  to 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  first  week  in  September  was  very 
fine  and  hot,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  month  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  wet. 

Table  XVII. — Summabt  of  the  Besults  of  the  Thxbty-sxyenth  Season, 

1879-80. 


Mftnures. 
(Qaantitiea  per  Acre.) 

Produce  per  Acre,  kc. 

Ploti. 

Dressed  Cora. 

Total. 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Qoantity^ 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 
5a  &B 

6a&b| 
7a*  b| 

8a&b{ 

Unmanured 

14  tons  fannyard-manure 

400  lbs.  ammoniom-saltfl  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 
550  Ibs^  nitTftte  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      i 

200  lbs.  anmionium-salts  =  43  lbs.  N.    .. 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      ' 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  —  86  lbs.  N.     . . 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.       ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  ..  / 

bush.  pks. 
11     2 
38     1} 
10    2^ 
10    If 
17    2} 

26    3i 
34    2 

34  Oi 

35  H 

lbs. 

56-9 

60-2 

54-9 

53-5 

59*2 

59-8 
59*8 
57-8 
59-1 

lbs. 

689 
2373 

645 

654 
1083 

1664 
2149 
2130 
2203 

lbs. 
1149 
3902 
1242 
1420 
1735 

2911 
4006 
4394 
4476 

Estimated  ayerage  for  the  United  Kingdom! 
reckoned  at  61  Iba.  per  bnahel / 

30    0 

610 

.  • 

.. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1880  gave  a  higher  produce — 38  bushels 
per  acre — on  the  plot  which  receives  farmyard-manure  than  was 
obtained  upon  any  of  the  artificially  manured  plots.  The 
large  store  of  latent  fertility  in  the  dunged  plot — which  may 
become  active  whenever  the  season  is  favourable — makes  the 
yield  of  wheat  on  this  plot  subject  to  fluctuations  of  a  different 
character  from  those  of  the  other  manured  plots.  The  estimated 
yield  of  the  crop  of  the  country  was  rather  above  the  average. 
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October  was  ezcessivelj  cold  and  wet.  On  the  20th  there 
was  a  heavy  snowstorm,  which  was  however  much  heavier  ia 
the  south  of  England  than  elsewhere.  The  wheat  was  got  in 
with  great  dilBBculty,  and  much  land  was  leftunsown.  November 
was  alternately  cold  and  warm,  and  rain  fell  every  day  from  the 
8th  to  the  26th.  December  was  a  mild  month,  and  the  first 
half  was  dry,  after  which  the  rain  was  continuous  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  first  few  days  in  January  were  fine,  after  which  very  bad 
weather  set  in  and  snow  fell  on  every  day  except  one  from  the 
9th  to  the  27th.  February  was  a  wet,  cold,  and  gloomy  month 
with  frequent  falls  of  snow.  March  was  cold  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  but  warm  between  the  4th  and  the  20tlL 
The  rainfall  of  the  month  was  slightly  below  the  average.  The 
quarter  was  remarkable  for  the  great  falls  of  snow.  April  was 
a  very  dry  month ;  cold  at  the  beginning,  warm  from  the  10th 
to  the  18th,  and  moderately  cold  afterwards.  May  was  generally 
cold,  and  on  the  10th  and  11th  a  very  severe  frost  occurred, 
causing  great  damage  to  the  crops.  The  weather  was  afterwards 
variable  but  on  the  whole  cold.  June  was  alternately  cold  and 
hot,  the  temperature  of  the  month  being  about  equal  to  the 
average,  while  the  rainfall  was  slightly  below  the  average. 

TaBLB  XYIII. — SUMMABT  of  the  BbSTJLTB  of  the  TmBTT-KIOHTH  SlASOH, 

1880-81. 


Manixn& 
(Qiuotitiee  per  Acre.) 

Prodoce  per  Acre,  ftc. 

Ptoto. 

DrcflBcd  Cora. 

Total 
Ooni. 

Sinw 

and 
Ohi£ 

Quantity. 

Weight. 

per 
BuflheL 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 

5AftB 

6a&b| 

7a&b| 

9a    1 

8Aft  b/ 

Unmannred         

14  tons  farmyard-manure         

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  —  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  43  lbs.  N.     ..  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  —  86  lbs.  N.    . .  i 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.       ..J 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium  salts  =  129  lbs.  N.  .. / 

ba8h.pks. 
13    3 
30    Oi 
18    Oi 
22    3 
12    2i 

21    2i 
26    2i 
35    li 
30    2i 

Ibe. 

58-0 

58-9 

58-4 

58-5 

57*9 

57-8 
58-8 
58-4 
591 

Iba. 

863 
1907 
1168 
1424 

806 

1358 
1714 
2271 
1962 

Ita. 
1146 
2367 
1297 
1817 

90S 

162d 
2203 
3640 

2906 

Estimated  avenge  for  the  United  Kingdom^ 
reokoned  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel 

24    0 

61  0 

.  > 

•* 
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Jalj  was  m  month  remarkable  for  the  variations  of  temperature 
in  Great  Britain;  in  some  districts  the  temperature  exceeded 
90,  and  for  days  together  80,  while  in  others  the  month  was 
cold,  doadjy  and  wet.  In  the  wheat-districts  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  a  very  hot  and  dry  month.  The  first  week 
in  August  was  fine  and  dry,  after  which  the  weather  to  the 
end  of  the  month  was  cold  with  almost  constant  rains,  which 
did  considerable  injury  to  the  wheat*  The  crop  of  the  country 
was  seyeral  bushels  below  the  average. 

Thirty-ninth  Season,  1881 --82. 

October  was  excessively  cold,  with  violent  gales,  and  rainfall 
slightly  below  the  average.  November  was  exceedingly  warm, 
with  rainfall  also  slightly  below  the  average.  December  was 
alternately  warm  and  cold,  the  temperature  and  the  rainfall 
being  about  the  average. 

January  was  excessively  warm  and  dry,  spring  flowers  being 
in  bloom.  February  and  March  were  also  both  warm  and  dry, 
and  vegetation  was  very  forward;  indeed,  from  November  to 
the  end  of  March  the  weather  may  be  described  as  being  most 
favourable  for  the  crops.  April  was  generally  warm  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  with  more  than  an  average  rain- 

Tablb  XTX. — SuMMABT  of  the  RasuLTS  Of  the  Tocbtt-hikth  Bbasom, 

1881-82. 


KsDorei. 
(Qnantldes  per  Acre.) 

Prodaoe  per  Acre,  Ac 

Plots. 

Dressed  Com. 

Total 
Gom. 

Stzmw 

and 

Chaff. 

Qasntity. 

WeliSbt 

per 
Bushel. 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 

5lftB 

6iIcb| 

7a&b| 

9i   1 

8a&b| 

Unmannred 

14  tons  fannyard-mannre 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  alone  —  86  lbs.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manmne  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

200  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -  43  lbs.  N.    ..  f 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and     \ 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.     . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.        . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      \ 

600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  —  129  lbs.  N.   ..  ' 

biish.pks. 
10    3} 
32    2f 

23  22 

24  li 
12    2 

23    0| 
35    3i 
31    8} 
37    0 

IbB. 

58-7 

59-6 

60-7 

68-0 

58*5 

60-8 
600 
59*8 
591 

Iba. 

679 
2004 
1557 
1520 

777 

1467 
2251 
2012 
2323 

lbs. 
1095 
8993 
2796 
3617 
1281 

2919 
5780 
6274 
7110 

Estimated  avezage  for  the  United  Kingdom! 
reckoned  at  61  Iba.  per  bushel / 

25    2i 

61  0 

•  • 

•• 
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fall.  May — except  during  one  week  at  the  commencement- 
was  a  warm  and  growing  month,  and  the  rainfall  was  less  than 
the  average.  June  was  cold  and  unseasonable  throughout,  with 
an  excess  of  rain  which  seriously  damaged  the  luxuriant  crop 
of  hay.  July  was  cold,  wet,  and  ungenial,  and  this  weather, 
following  upon  a  cold  and  wet  June,  seriously  interfered  with 
the  ripening  of  the  corn.  The  beginning  of  August  was  fine, 
followed  by  cold  and  showery  weather  on  the  14th ;  the  rainfall 
was,  however,  low. 

The  produce  of  this  crop,  on  the  whole,  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  1881.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  while 
the  yield  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  plots  was  not  widely  different  in 
the  two  years,  the  salts  of  ammonia  gave  very  much  more  produce 
in  the  present  year. 

Fortieth  Season,  1882-83. 

The  first  half  of  October  was  warm,  the  second  half  cold,  and 
the  whole  month  was  excessively  wet.  In  consequence,  the 
wheat  was  got  in  very  badly.  November  was  alternately  warm 
and  cold,  with  an  average  rainfall.  The  land  was  very  wet  all 
the  month.  The  first  half  of  December  was  very  cold,  the 
second  half  was  warm,  snow  fell  frequently,  and  the  rainfall 
was  over  the  average.  January  was  warm  throughout,  with 
a  great  deal  of  rain  and  heavy  storms  from  the  24th  to  the  28th. 
February  was  mild  throughout  the  month,  with  excessive  wet 
during  the  first  three  weeks.  After  March  6th  the  temperature 
was  very  cold  and  dry,  and  what  little  moisture  fell  was  in  the 
form  of  snow.  The  beginning  of  April  was  warm,  but  from 
the  9th  to  the  25th  the  weather  was  cold,  snow  falling  on 
several  days.  Both  March  and  April  were  favourable  for 
farming  operations. 

The  first  twelve  days  of  May  were  cold,  after  which  the 
weather  was  fine  and  warm  until  the  end  of  the  month.  June 
was  an  unsettled  month,  being  first  warm,  then  cold  and  warm 
alternately.  It  was  very  cold  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd,  and 
unsettled  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The  rainfall  was  below  the 
average.  July  was  fine  and  warm  until  the  10th,  the  remainder 
of  the  month  was  cold  and  unsettled,  with  rain  a  little  above 
the  average.  August  was  cold  at  the  beginning,  and  warm 
generally  afterwards,  with  a  good  deal  of  bright  summer 
weather  and  but  little  rain.  September,  which  is  usually  a 
good  harvest  month,  was  generally  favourable  except  in  the 
north. 

Although  the  yield  of  this  crop,  both  on  the  unmanured, 
and  on  the  variously  manured  plots  was  considerably  over  an 
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ayerage,  it  was  not  considered  that  more  than  an  average  crop 
was  grown  throughout  the  country. 

Table  XX. — Summ abt  of  the  Rbsults  of  the  Fobtieth  Season,  1882-83. 


• 

Mannraf. 
(QnaatiUeB  per  Acre.) 

Frodnoe  per  Acre,  ftc. 

Plots. 

DreiaedConi. 

ToUl 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

QoanUty. 

Weight 

per 
BuBheL 

3 
2 

10a 
9b 

54&B 
6i&B 

7Aft  B 

..{ 

8a&b| 

Unmannred 

14  tons  farmyard-mannre 

400  Ibe.  ^mmonium-Balts  alone  =  86  Ibe.  N. 
550  lbs.  nitrate  of  Boda  alone  =  86  lbs.  N. 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      1 

200  lbs.  ammonium  saltB  =  43  Ibe.  N.     . .  / 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      V 

400  lbs.  ammonium-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.    ../ 

Mixed  mineral  manure,  and      V 

550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.        . .  / 
Mixed  mineral  mauure,  and             ,.      ..V 
600  lbs.  ammonium-salts  -129  lbs.  N.  .!  / 

1 

bo»h.  pka. 

18  3i 

35  Of 
17    2 

19  0} 
15    2i 

27    2i 

36  0| 
43    1^ 
41    Si 

Ibe. 

61*2 

62-4 

60*4 

59*6 

61*9 

62*8 
62*9 
62*  1 
63*5 

Iba. 

872 
2244 
1196 
1337 
1009 

1781 
2378 
2905 
2783 

Iba. 
1006 
2930 
1419 
1684 
1138 

2605  . 
3632 
5127 
4291 

Estimated  average  for  the  United  Kingdom V  qo    a 
reckoned  at  61  ibe.  per  butthel / 

61  0 

. . 

.. 

Best  and  Worst  Seasons. 

Everj  one  engaged  in  farming  knows  that  the  growth  of  his 
crops  is  dependent  upon  the  weather;  still,  the  treatment  of 
land  in  common  practice  is  not  so  uniform  as  to  enable  any  one 
to  measure  the  influence  of  climate  upon  any  particular  crop. 
To  do  this  the  crop  must  be  grown  continuously  upon  the  same 
land,  and  no  change  must  be  made  in  the  manures  applied. 

During  the  period  of  forty  years  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  continuous  wheat  crop,  it  is  probable  that 
we  have  experienced  fluctuations  of  season  as  great  as  are  likely 
to  occur  in  any  similar  period.  In  the  following  table  (p.  38) 
will  be  found  the  produce  of  selected  plots,  in  the  year  of  the 
greatest  produce,  1863,  and  in  that  of  the  worst  produce  in 
1879,  together  with  the  average  produce  of  the  period  of  thirty- 
two  years. 

The  reason  for  giving  the  average  of  the  last  32  years, 
instead  of  that  of  the  whole  period  of  40  years,  is  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  experiments  some  changes  in  the  manures 
applied  took  place  on  certain  plots,  while  for  the  last  32 
years,  the  same  manures  have  been  used  almost  without  change. 

I  b 
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Table  XXL — Sbowiog  ihe  Pboducb  of   ihe   Best    Sbabok,   1863,  the 
WoBST  Season,  1879,  and  the  Average  of  32  Yeabs,  1852-1883. 


Plot 
Koe. 


Des^pUoD  of  MamueB. 
QoantltleB  per  Acre. 


Best 

Season, 
1863. 


Wont 

Season, 

1679. 


Differ- 
enoe. 


ATcnp 
32  Tots, 
ISSS-'isl 


Dbessbd  Gbaik,  per  Acre— Bubhxlb. 


8 
2 
5 
6 

7 
9 
8 


Unmannred  .. 

Fannvard-manuxe 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone    ••      

Mix.  min.  man.&  200  lbs.  am.-8alts  =  48  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  &  400  lbs.  am  .-salts  =  86  lbs.  K. 
Mix.  min.  man.  k  550  lbs.  nitr.-soda  =  86  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  &  600  lbs.  am.-salts  =  129  lbs.  N. 


17i 

4f 

12J 

44 

16 

28 

19} 
89t 

4 

14 

53] 

16i 

371 

5^ 

22 

33| 

20i 

M 

131 
33} 
15} 
24J 
32} 
36} 
36} 


WeIOHT  FEB  BCSBBL  OT  DBBSSED  ObAIH — LBS. 


8 

Unmannred 

62-7 

52-5 

10-2 

58-8 

2 

Farmyard-manure 

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

631 

56-8 

6-3 

600 

5 

630 

53-5 

9-5 

58-7 

6 

Mix.  min.  man.  k  200  lbs.  am.-salt8  =  48  lbs.  N. 

62-3 

56-5 

5-8 

59-5 

7 

Mix.  min.  man.  k  400  lbs.  am.-Balts  =  86  lbs.  N. 

62-5 

56-7 

5  8 

59-5 

9 

Mix.  min.  man.  k  550  lbs.  nitr.-soda  =  86  lbs.  N. 

621 

56-5 

5-6 

58-7 

8 

Mix.  min.  man.  k  600  lbs.  am.-salts  —  129  lbs.  N. 

62-3 

56-5 

5-8 

59-2 

Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Aobb — lbs. 


8 
2 
5 
6 

7 
9 
8 


Unmannred 

FarmTard-mannre      

Mixea  mineral  manure  alone 

Mix.  min.  man.  k  200  lbs.  am.-salts  =  43  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  k  400  lbs.  am.-8alts  =  86  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  k  550  lbs.  nitr.-soda  =  86  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  &  600  Ibe.  am.-8alts  =  129  lbs.  N. 


1600 
4279 
1728 
8715 
5866 
6312 
6602 


763 
2289 

855 
1592 
3012 
4347 
4176 


837 
2040 

873 
2123 
2854 
1965 
2426 


3570 
1401 
2512 
3771 
4CS8 
4532 


Total  Pboducb  (Grain  and  Straw)  per  Acre — ^lbs. 


8 
2 
5 
6 

7 
9 
8 


Unmannred         

Farmyard-manure      

Mixed  mineral  manure  alone 

Mix.  min.  man.  &  200  lbs.  am.-salts  =  43  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  k  400  lbs.  am.-8alts  =  86  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  &  550  lbs.  nitr.-soda  =  86  lbs.  N. 
Mix.  min.  man.  &  600  lbs.  am.-salts  =  129  lbs.  N. 


2,727 

1098 

1634 

7.165 

3303 

8862 

3,017 

1238 

1779 

6,243 

2283 

3960 

9,358 

4063 

5295 

9,888 

5809 

4079 

10,216 

5527 

4689 

1 

2090 
5^ 
2421 
4029 
5845 
6982 
6S32 
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In  the  year  1863,  the  produce  of  the  unmanured  land  was 
17^  bushels ;  and  in  the  worst  year,  1879,  it  was  4}  bushels. 
As  previous  to  the  year  1863,  19  unmanured  crops  had  been 
already  taken,  the  produce  obtained  was  not  the  largest  which 
had  been  grown  ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  had  the  season  of 
1863  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  yield  would 
have  been  considerably  over  20  bushels.  As  it  was,  the  yield 
of  1863  was  equal  to  the  average  of  the  first  8  years. 

In  1879  the  yield  without  manure  was,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
only  4}  bushels  per  acre,  with  a  weight  of  52j^  lbs.  per  bushel, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  average  produce  of  the  plot  during 
the  whole  period  of  40  years. 

The  produce  of  the  land  receiving  14  tons  of  dung  every  year 
was,  in  1863, 44  bushels,  and  in  1879, 16  bushels  per  acre ;  a  dif- 
ference of  28  bushels  per  acre  between  the  best  and  worst  seasons* 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  produce  on  the  land 
receiving  dung,  while  it  falls  greatly  in  yield  in  a  bad  season, 
does  not  rise  as  rapidly  in  yield  in  a  very  favourable  season. 
This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  by  a  comparison  with  the 
land  which  receives  artificial  manures.  We  find  that  plot  7, 
receiving  mineral  manures  and  salts  of  ammonia,  gave  in  1879 
a  crop  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  dung — 16  bushels  per 
acre ;  and  we  also  find  that  the  average  produce  of  the  32  years 
is  almost  identical  in  both  cases,  one  being  32f  bushels,  and 
the  other  33  bushels  per  acre.  But  in  the  favourable  season  of 
1863,  we  find  that  while  the  dung  gave  only  44  bushels  per 
acre,  the  artificial  manures  gave  a  produce  of  53f ,  an  excess 
of  nearly  10  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  under  the  most  favourable  cli- 
matic circumstances,  the  artificial  manure  is  competent  to  give 
a  much  larger  crop,  both  of  com  and  straw,  than  the  dung. 

In  the  same  year  (1863),  plot  9,  which  received  an  equivalent 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  that  supplied 
in  the  salts  of  ammonia  on  plot  7,  gave  a  slightly  higher  pro- 
duce, the  yield  amounting  to  55j^  bushels  per  acre ;  and  of  total 
produce  (corn  and  straw),  this  plot  gave  considerably  more  than 
one  ton  per  acre  in  excess  of  the  yield  on  the  dunged  plot. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  that  with  the  heaviest  artificial  manuring 
(plot  8),  35  j^  more  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  and  more  than 
2  tons  per  acre  more  gross  produce  (com  and  straw),  were 
grown  in  the  most  favourable  season,  as  compared  with  the 
produce  grown  by  the  same  manures  in  the  worst  season. 

The  Permanently  Unmanured  Phi, 

The  last  time  this  land  received  any  manure  was  in  1839. 
The  crop,  which  was  then  turnips,   was  followed  by  barley, 
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peas,  wheat,  and  oats,  the  last  four  crops  being  grown  without 
any  manure  whatever.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  of  the  clover- 
crop,  such  a  course  would  not  at  that  period  have  been  unusual 
in  the  district,  although  in  those  days  a  top-dressing  of  soot 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  applied  to  the  wheat.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  was  not  applied ;  and,  even  if  it  had  been 
applied,  the  land  after  the  oat-crop  would  be  considered,  agri- 
culturally speaking,  to  be  exhausted. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Rothamsted  experiments  were 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of 
crop  the  land  would  yield  in  wheat,  without  the  aid  of  manure. 
The  cultivation  has  been  throughout  of  the  most  simple  descrip- 
tion, and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  crop  by 
deep,  or  subsoil  ploughing.  The  land  has,  however,  been  kept 
free  from  weeds. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  results, 
given  in  4  periods  of  10  years  each : — 

Table  XXII. — Showiog  the  Avebagb  Numbeb  of  BusmELS  of 
Dbessed  Cobn  per  Acre,  the  Weight  per  Bushel,  and  the  Total 
Pboduob  (Cobn  and  Stbaw),  per  Acre,  of  the  Permakeittlt 
Unmanubed  Land,  over  Foub  Periods  of  Ten  Yeabs  each. 


Bnsbels  of 

Dressed 

Corn  per 

Acre. 

Weight  per 

Bushel 

Ihs. 

ToUlProdnoe 

(Com  and 
Straw)  In  Ihs. 

Mean  of  10  years.  1844-1853 

Mean  of  10  year.",  1854  -1863 

Mean  of  10  years,  1864-1873 

Mean  of  10  years,  1874-1883 

151 
16) 

m 
m 

58*25 
57-57 
58-97 
58-25 

2711 
2728 
1924 
1614 

Mean  of  40  years     

14 

58-26 

2244 

We  have  already  noticed  the  number  of  fine  wheat  seasons 
which  occurred  during  the  second  10  years  of  the  experiments,  and 
we  may  further  mention  that  the  effect  of  these  favourable  seasons 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  yield  of  grain  of  the  second  10  years 
of  unmanured  wheat  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  first  period, 
the  average  of  the  dressed  corn  per  acre  in  the  first  period  being 
15f ,  and  in  the  second  period  16J  bushels  per  acre.  The  total 
produce  (corn  and  straw),  which  is  a  much  more  accurate  measure 
of  the  available  fertility  of  a  soil  than  the  grain  alone,  is  also 
slightly  higher  over  the  second  period,  with  its  more  favourable 
seasons,  than  over  the  first. 

In  the  third  period  of  10  years,  the  average  decline  is  very 
decided,  the  average  produce  for  the  10  years  being  less  than 
13  bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly  4  bushels  below  the  produce  of  the 
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prevloas  10  years.  In  the  fourth  period  of  10  years^  the  average 
produce  was  only  10^  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  those  connected  with  the  land  in 
Great  Britain  that  the  seasons  have  latterly  been  most  unfa- 
vourable for  the  growth  of  wheat.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  produce  of  the  last  10  years  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
reduction  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil  alone.  This,  indeed,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  rather  better 
season,  the  produce  of  the  last  year,  1883,  was  13f  bushels 
per  acre,  which  very  nearly  represents  the  average  yield  of  the 
40  crops. 

In  our  paper  on  **  Home  Produce,  Imports,  and  Consump- 
tion," we  made  some  attempts  to  calculate  what  was'  the  annual 
decline  in  the  produce  due  to  exhaustion — irrespective  of  vari<* 
ations  due  to  good  or  bad  seasons — ^and  it  would  appear  probable 
that,  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  decline  might  amount  to  about 
^  of  a  bushel  per  acre  per  annupii — equal  to  a  gross  produce 
in  com  and  straw  of  40  lbs.  per  acre. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  each  decline  the  reduction 
will  become  less  and  less.  Atmospheric  influences,  and  even 
the  small  amount  of  ammonia  brought  down  in  the  rain,  will 
form  a  larger  factor  upon  a  declining  crop.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  actual  process  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
differs  considerably  from  all  the  preconceived  ideas  upon  the 
sabject.  The  soil,  in  fact,  not  only  contains  more  fertility,  but 
also  holds  it  with  a  much  firmer  grasp,  and  parts  with  it  less 
readily  than  we  had  previously  imagined. 

The  average  amount  of  total  produce  (com  and  straw)  re- 
moved has  been  1  ton  per  acre,  containing  nearly  1900  lbs. 
of  absolutely  dry  matter ;  and  we  have  very  strong  evidence, 
derived  from  other  experiments  in  the  field,  to  prove  that  the 
carbon,  indeed  a  large  proportion  of  the  organic  matter,  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  nitrogen  and  the  mineral 
matters  are  taken  from  the  soil.  This  would  divide  the  pro- 
ducts into  from  94  to  95  per  cent,  atmospheric  constituents 
(including  water),  and  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  soil  constituents. 

The  average  amount  of  soil  constituents  (minerals  and  ni- 
trogen) annually  removed  by  this  unmanured  wheat  crop  is 
from  100  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  per  acre  ;  and  of  the  three  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  plant  growth  there  have  been  removed 
about  17  lbs.  of  potash,  10  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  20  lbs. 
of  nitrogen. 

Such  are  the  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
they  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — Upon  a  field  which 
has  been  under  arable  cultivation  certainly  for  two  or  three 
centuries — and  possibly  for  a  much  longer  period — and  which 
has    consequently    lost    a    very    considerable    amount    of    its 
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original  fertility,  we  find — after  the  removal  of  40  unmannred 
crops — a  yield  which  differs  very  little  from  the  average  of 
some  of  the  great  wheat-growing  countries  of  the  world :  the 
yield  of  the  United  States,  India,  and  China  being,  it  is  stated, 
from  12  to  13  bushels  per  acre. 

Now  the  Rothamsted  soil  certainly  contains  a  very  much  lest 
stock  of  fertility  than  the  soils  upon  which  wheat  is  eztensivelj 
grown  in  other  countries.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  attribute 
the  comparatively  large  yield  in  our  experimental  crops  to  any 
other  cause  than  to  the  clean  state  of  the  land.  The  amount  of 
food  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  is  small,  but  it  is  not  shared 
to  any  great  extent  with  other  plants. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  what  may  occur  where  the  land  is 
not  kept  clean,  we  may  mention  that  last  autumn  a  portion  of 
the  crop  at  the  top  of  our  wheat  field  was  left  standing  and 
allowed  to  shed  its  seeds,  the  soil  not  being  disturbed  in  any 
way.  About  14  bushels  per  acre  fell  upon  the  land,  and  up  to 
a  certain  period  the  self-sown  wheat  was  fairly  plentiful.  By  this 
time,  however, — less  than  one  year — ^the  weeds  have  almost 
destroyed  the  crop ;  and  if  the  seed  is  left  to  sow  itself  again, 
it  is  very  probable  that  every  plant  will  be  driven  out  before 
next  summer. 

The  large  produce  of  both  wheat  and  barley  on  the  un- 
manured  land  in  the  Wobum  experiments,  also  shows  how  mach 
the  crops  grown  upon  the  ordinary  cultivated  land  of  the  country 
are  reduced  by  weeds.  It  is  true  that  weeds  do  not  exhaust  a 
soil,  as,  in  their  decay,  the  fertility  which  they  have  taken  np 
becomes  again  available ;  but  they  take  up  nitric  acid,  which, 
during  their  growth,  reverts  to  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen. 

When  this  occurs  in  regard  to  the  soil-nitrogen,  it  is  merely 
so  much  nitric  acid  employed  in  growing  weeds  instead  of 
wheat ;  but  when  active  nitrogen,  as  in  s«dts  of  ammonia,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  has  been  applied  to  the  land,  the  loss  is  much 
more  serious.  A  high  price  is  paid  for  these  substances,  in 
consequence  of  the  nitrogen  they  contain  being  in  a  very  active 
form,  competent  to  produce  crop  growth  ;  whereas  if  weed 
growth  takes  place  instead,  the  purchased  nitrogen  does  not 
become  available  as  food  for  the  crop  until  the  weeds  decay. 

Mineral  Manures  without  Ammonia. 

In  our  previous  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Wheat  we  were  only 
able  to  give  the  produce  of  this  plot  for  12  years,  as  during  the 
first  8  years  of  the  experiment  manures  containing  ammonia 
had  been  used  in  considerable  quantities.  We  are  now  able  to 
give  the  produce  of  this  plot  for  32  years,  during  which  period 
a  liberal  supply  of  all  the  necessary  mineral  food  of  the  wheat 
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crop  has  been  placed  upon  the  land  every  year,  while  for  its 
nitrogen  the  crop  has  been  left  dependent  upon  the  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  soil  and  atmosphere. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  the  produce  of  this  plot 
for  4  periods  of  8  years  each,  and  for  the  total  period  of  32 
years :  and,  for  comparison,  there  is  also  given  the  produce  of 
the  permanently  unmanured  plot  over  the  same  periods. 

Table  XXII. — Showing  the  Avbbagb  Pboduob  of  Drbssed  Oobh. 
SDd  Total  Pboduob  (Oobn  and  Stbaw),  per  acre,  on  Plot  8  (the 
Pbbbeanentlt  Ukmanubbd  Plot),  and  Plot  5,  which  has  received 
MixBD  MiNBBALB  for  a  period  of  32  Ybabs,  over  4  periods  of 
8  Ybabs  each,  and  over  the  total  period. 


Dressed  Gom. 

Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw). 

Without 

Mannn^ 

Plots. 

Mixed 

Minerala, 

Plots 

Without 

Manure, 

Plots. 

Mixed 

Minerals, 

Plot  5. 

8  yean,  1852-1859    ..      .. 
8  y«ira,  1860-1867    ..      .. 
8  years,  1868-1875    ..     .. 
8  years,  1376-1883    ..     .. 

Inuhela. 

13 

bushels^ 
19 
15} 
14 
121 

lbs. 
2736 
2183 
1833 
1610 

lbs. 
3191 
2450 
2144 
1899 

82  yea™,  1852-1883    ..      .. 
40  years,  1844-1888    ..     .. 

1? 

15} 

2090 
2244 

2421 

•  • 

During  the  first  8  years  of  the  experiments  (1844-1851), 
plot  5  received  salts  of  ammonia,  as  well  as  mineral  manures, 
and  the  average  produce  of  wheat  during  those  8  seasons  was 
29  bushels  per  acre,  or  nearly  12  bushels  annually  in  excess 
of  the  produce  on  the  unmanured  plot ;  while  during  the  first  8 
yean  of  the  mixed  minerals,  without  the  salts  of  ammonia 
(1852-'1859),  the  average  produce  was  19  bushels  per  acre,  or 
about  3  bushels  more  than  the  permanently  unmanured  produce. 

In  the  second  period  of  8  years  for  which  the  results  are  given 
in  the  table,  the  produce  of  the  mixed  minerals'  plot  amounted 
to  15^  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  13^  bushels  grown  on  the  un- 
manured plot,  a  di£ference  of  If  bushels  in  favour  of  the  mixed 
minerals' .plot  In  the  third  period  of  8  years,  the  produce  of 
plot  5  was  14  bushels  per  acre:  and  in  the  last  period  of 
8  years,  it  was  12^,  or  rather  more  than  12^  bushels  per  acre. 

The  whole  period  of  32  years  has  thus  given  an  average  of 
15^  bushels  on  the  mixed  minerals'  plot,  as  against  \Z\  bushels 
on  the  permanently  unmanured  plot ;  and  if  we  take  the 
average  produce  of  the  unmanured  plot  for  40  years,  the  yield 
has  been  14  bushels  per  acre.     The  application,  therefore,  of  a 
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very  liberal  supply  of  minerals  has  only  been  competent  to 
increase  the  yield  by  1;^  bushels  per  acre  per  annum ! 

The  average  total  produce — com  and  straw — of  the  mixed 
minerals'  plot  for  the  32  years,  amounted  to  2421  lbs.,  and  that 
of  the  unmanured  plot  to  2090  lbs.,  a  difference  of  331  lbs.  in 
favour  of  the  minerals.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  this  331  lbs. 
would  be  not  more  than  3  lbs.  This  represents  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  which  the  wheat  upon  an  acre  of  land,  though  fur- 
nished with  an  abundance  of  minerals,  and  certainly  at  the 
commencement  containing  more  crop  residue  than  the  ao- 
nranured  land,  has  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  soil-  and  atmo- 
sphere in  excess  of  that  in  the  wheat  grown  without  manure  1 

In  order  to  explain  the  causes  which  have  produced  these 
crops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
soil ;  but  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  slight 
review  of  the  crops  themselves. 

We  find  the  two  crops  runninp^  a  parallel  course,  showing 
great  differences  in  their  yield  as  the  seasons  are  favourable  or 
unfavourable,  but  rarely  differing  from  each  other  more  than 
from  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre.  The  yield  in  both  is  slowly  de- 
clining, as  we  find  that  during  the  first  8  years  the  unmanured 
produce  gave,  in  two  separate  years,  a  crop  of  20  bushels  per 
acre ;  and  the  mineral-manured  plot  on  three  occasions  yielded 
a  crop  exceeding  20  bushels  per  acre.  For  the  last  24  years, 
neither  plot  has  given  a  produce  of  20  bushels,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that,  without  some  change  in  the  manures  applied,  a 
crop  of  this  amount  can  ever  be  grown  again. 

The  Rothamsted  soil — like  a  great  many  cultivated  soils — 
contains  a  large  amount  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants  ;  it  also 
contains  organic  nitrogen,  that  is  to  say,  nitrogen  in  combina- 
tion with  carbon,  the  residue  of  jprevious  vegetation.  This 
organic  nitrogen  does  not  appear  to  be  available  as  food  for  the 
wheat  plant,  but  every  year  a  certain  amount  of  it  is  converted 
into  nitric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  lime  in  the  soil.  In 
this  state  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  is  readily  washed  out  of  the 
soil  by  heavy  rain,  and,  further,  is  a  most  important  and  essential 
food  of  the  wheat  plant. 

The  amount  of  nitric  acid  formed  each  year  will  vary,  the 
formation  being  most  rapid  in  the  hottest  weather,  provided  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  moist.  The  amount  of  nitric  acid  which  the 
wheat  crop  can  take  up  will  also  vary,  and  in  a  cold  and  wet 
winter  much  will  be  washed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the 
plant. 

These  facts,  which  are  of  universal  application,  enable  us  to 
explain  some  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  production  of 
good  or  bad  crops  of  wheat.     Analyses  of  the  soil  of  these  two 
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plots,  made  at  different  times,  show  that  both  have  lost  a  large 
amount  of  organic  nitrogen ;  and  that,  in  the  first  9  inches  from 
the  surface,  the  mineral-manured  soil  has  lost  rather  the  most. 

The  total  loss  of  nitrogen  over  a  given  area  is  larger  than 
the  amount  of  that  substance  removed  in  the  crops,  and  the 
reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  an  examination  of  the  drainage- 
water.  Except  when  the  crop  is  in  full  vigour  of  growth, 
the  drainage-water  contains  nitric  acid.  In  our  paper  on 
Rain  and  Drainage,  published  in  this  Journal,  we  have  gone 
80  fnllj  into  this  question  that  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say' 
that  of  the  28  lbs.  to  32  lbs.  of  nitrogen  available  per  acre  each 
jear,  from  soil,  seed,  rain,  &c.,  we  estimated  that  onlj  about  §  are 
removed  in  the  crop,  and  that  1  goes  into  the  drains  and  is  lost. 

There  was  rather  more  nitric  acid  formed  in  the  soil  which 
received  minerals,  and  in  consequence  the  crop  was  slightly 
increased ;  but  the  evidence  is  distinct  and  conclusive  as  regards 
the  very,  small  effect  which  followed  the  large  applications  of 
mineral  matter. 

On  the  unmanured  soil  the  minerals  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crop  were  quite  sufficient  to  utilise  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid 
aTailable ;  in  fact  the  results  obtained  on  plot  10  A  show  that 
the  available  minerals  were  competent  to  grow  a  much  larger 
crop  than  that  actually  produced  on  the  unmanured  plot. 
Farther,  as  very  little  more  nitric  acid  was  liberated  on  the 
mineral  plot  —  and  the  crop  was  unable  to  obtain  nitrogen 
from  the  atmosphere — we  have  a  produce  very  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  grown  on  the  permanently  unmanured  land. 

Bj  means  of  these  experiments  we  more  readily  arrive  at  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  on  some  soils — more  especially  the 
newlj  cultivated  soils  of  the  United  States — a  large  increase  in 
the  wheat  crop  frequently  follows  the  application  of  mineral 
manures.  Soils  rich  in  organic  matter  may  yield  an  increased 
amount  of  nitric  acid  by  the  application  of  phosphates  and 
potash,  but  in  all  cases  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  is  the  soil ; 
and  the  loss  by  the  unmanured  soil  of  perhaps  from  800  to 
1000  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  during  the  40  years  of  these 
experiments  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Ammonia  without  Minerals^  and  Ammonia  in  alternation  toith 

Minerals, 

Plots  10  A  and  10  B,  and  Plots  17  and  18. 

The  recent  legislative  enactments,  giving  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  a  claim  for  the  manure  ingredients  possessing  a  pecuniary 
value,  which  he  has  applied,  and  left  in  the  land,  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  all  investigations  which  have  a  bearing  upon 
this  important  subject. 
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In  plots  10  A  and  10  B,  we  have  two  parallel  experiments. 
In  1844  both  received  an  application  of  mineral  manures,  and 
produced  a  crop  yielding  15^  bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  In 
1845,  both  received  a  dressing  of  salts  of  ammonia,  which 
yielded  a  crop  of  32  bushels  per  acre. 

From  that  time  they  have  been  treated  as  two  separate  ex- 
periments ;  10  A,  from  1846  to  the  present  time — a  period  of 
38  years — ^has  received  annually  a  dressing  of  salts  of  ammonia: 
while  in  1846,  10  B  was  unmanured.  In  1848,  10  B  received 
a  dressing  of  minerals,  and  the  same  amount  of  salts  of  anunonia 
as  10  A.  In  1849,  it  received  salts  of  ammonia  alone,  and  in 
1850,  minerals  alone. 

The  difference  between  the  two  plots  has  therefore  been  as 
follows :  10  A  has  received  one  dressing  of  minerals,  followed 
by  39  dressings  of  salts  of  ammonia:  10b  has  received 
three  dressings  of  minerals  during  the  first  7  years ;  and  for  the 
last  33  years  both  plots  have  been  manured  exactly  alike,  re- 
ceiving salts  of  ammonia  every  year. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  (1)  the  produce  of  each 
plot  in  each  of  the  first  8  years :  (2)  the  average  produce  over 
succeeding  periods  of  8  years  each :  (3)  the  average  produce 
over  32  years,  1852-1883. 

Tablb  XXIV. — Showing  the  Fsoduoe  of  10  a  and  10  b,  for  each  of 
the  FiBST  8  YsABS  of  ^e  Expebiment,  and  afterwards  the  Avebagb 
Fboduob  over  Pebiodb  of  8  Yeabs.  10  a  received  Minebal 
Majnube  alone  in  1844,  and  Salts  of  Ammonia  alone  in  each  of  the 
last  89  Yeabb.  10  b  received  Minebalb  alone  in  1844  and  1850, 
was  unmannrod  in  1846,  received  Minebalb  with  Salts  of  Ammonu 
in  1848,  and  Salts  of  Ammonia  alone  (the  same  as  10  a)  in  1845, 
1847, 1849, 1851,  and  in  each  of  the  last  82  Yeabs. 


Dressed  Corn. 

Total  Prralnoe  (Coni  and  Strair) 

Plot  lOA. 

Plot  lOB. 

Plot  lOA. 

PlotlOB. 

1844      

1845      

1846      

1847      

1848      

1849      

1850      

1851      

bushels. 
15J 

31i 
271 
25| 

m 

m 

27 
281 

boebels. 
15i 
81} 
17| 

251 
321 
18 

28i 

VtM. 

2120 
6246 
4094 
4593 
8701 
4992 
4810 
5036 

Ibe. 
2120 
6246 
2671 
4679 
4530 
5117 
3120 
4985 

8  ycare,  1852-1859    ..     .. 
8  yoare,  1860-1867     ..      .. 
8  jeare.  1868-1875     ..      .. 
8  yoare,  1876-1883    ..      .. 

22i 
24 
19 
16| 

27} 
27J 
20| 

18t 

4055 
4076 
3060 
2618 

48S5 
45G3 
3264 
2935 

32  yoars,  1852-1883    ..      .. 

20| 

23} 

3452 

8912 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  1848,  when  10  b  received 
mineral  manares  as  well  as  salts  of  ammonia,  the  produce 
was  25|  bushels  per  acre,  as  against  19^  bushels  per  acre  on 
plot  10  a,  which  received  the  same  salts  of  ammonia  without 
minerals.  On  the  other  hand,  when  10  b,  in  1850,  received 
minerals  alone,  the  produce  was  only  18  bushels  per  acre  as 
against  27  bushels  obtained  on  10  a,  which  was  manured  with 
salts  of  ammonia  only. 

Taming  now  to  the  periods  of  8  years  each,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  every  case  the  produce  of  10  B  was  larger  than  that  of 
10  a;  the  difference  is  however  a  declining  one,  being  in  the 
first  8  years  not  quite  5  bushels  per  acre  per  annum,  in  the 
last  8  years  If  bushels  per  acre,  and  over  the  whole  period  not 
quite  3  bushels  per  acre  per  annum. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  drainage-water  that  comes  from 
cultivated  fields  contains  but  a  very  small  amount  of  potash, 
and  frequently  no  phosphoric  acid  ;  we  have  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  tracing  the  increased  produce  obtained  on  10  B  over 
10  A  to  the  minerals  applied  to  the  former  in  1848  and  1850. 

The  amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  applied  to  10  A 
and  10  B  have  been  exceeded  by  those  removed  in  the  crops 
many  years  ago ;  but  the  much  greater  amounts  which  10  B 
received  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  experiment  have  caused 
the  resources  of  the  soil  to  be  much  more  largely  drawn  upon 
by  the  crops  on  plot  10  A,  than  by  those  on  plot  10  B. 

These  large  applications  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid — 
although  applied  in  the  form  of  soluble  compounds — appear  to 
enter  into  very  fixed  combinations,  somewhat  similar  to  those 
already  existing  in  the  soil;  and  in  this  respect  they  differ 
altogether  from  compounds  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  as  the 
latter  appear  to  be  either  washed  away  or  destroyed,  unless  they 
are  fixed  by  vegetation,  while  the  former  are  fixed  by  the  soil 
itself,  and  are  only  taken  out  of  it  by  means  of  vegetation. 

Plots  17  and  18. 

In  the  last  experiment  it  was  shown  that  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  were  producing  an  influence  upon  the  wheat  crop 
33  years  after  their  application. 

In  the  experiment  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  refer  we  have 
to  trace  the  unexhausted  residue  of  another  substance  perfectly 
soluble  in  water.  On  plots  17  and  18  the  mineral  manures 
and  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  never  used  together.  When 
plot  17  receives  minerals,  plot  18  receives  salts  of  ammonia  ; 
and  when  plot  18  receives  minerals,  plot  17  receives  salts  of 
ammonia.     During  the  32  years  of  the  experiments  each  plot 
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has  received  16  applications  of  mineral  manures,  and  16  appli- 
cations of  salts  of  ammonia. 

It  is  evident  that  an  experiment  of  this  description  is  well 
adapted  to  ascertain  the  unexhausted  residue  of  a  manure  like 
salts  of  ammonia.  For  the  crops  of  the  first  8  years  (1844-1851) 
the  two  plots  received  di£ferent  artificial  manures,  yielding  a 
very  similar  produce.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found 
the  average  produce  of  the  mineral  manures,  and  also  of  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  over  periods  of  8  years  each,  from  1852  to 
1883;  further,  for  comparison,  is  given  the  average  prodaoe 
of  plot  5,  where  minerals  alone  have  been  employed. 

Table  XXV. — Showing  the  Bushels  of  Dressed  Cobn,  and  Total 
Fboduoe  (Cobn  and  Stbaw),  on  Plots  5,  17,  and  18 ;  5  being 
Manubed  with  Mixed  Minebal  Manubes  alone  during  the  whole 
Pebiod,  and  J.7  and  18  receiving  alternately  Minsbals  and  Salts 
of  Ammonia. 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre. 

Total  Produce  (Oora  and  Stnv). 
per  Acre. 

Mineral 

Manures 

only, 

every 

Year. 

Plot  5. 

Mineral 
Manures. 

Plots 
17  or  18. 

Salts  of 
Ammonia. 

Plots 
17  or  18. 

Mineral 

Manures 

only, 

every 

Year. 

Plot  6. 

Mineral 
Manures. 

Hots 
17  or  18. 

Saltitf 
AmDooia. 

Plots 
17«18. 

8  years,  1852-1859  .. 
8  years,  1800-1867  .. 
8  yean,  1868-1875  .. 
8  years,  1876-1883  .. 

Bushels. 
19 
151 
14 
12| 

Bushels. 

182 
16i 
]5 
121 

Bushels. 
322 

8l| 
28^ 
27f 

lbs. 
8191 
2450 
2144 
1899 

lbs. 
3235 
2696 
2404 
1869 

Ite. 
5938 
5297 
4781 
4930 

32  years,  1852-1883  .. 

151 

15| 

80 

2421 

2551 

5237 

Looking  at  the  bottom  line — which  gives  the  average  of  the 
whole  period  of  32  years — it  will  be  seen  that  during  the 
16  alternate  seasons  in  which  plot  17  received  salts  of  am- 
monia, and  the  16  alternate  seasons  in  which  plot  18  received 
that  substance,  the  average  produce  was  30  bushels  per  acre; 
while  during  the  alternate  years,  in  which  the  plots  received 
minerals  only,  they  yielded  only  15^  bushels ;  or  in  other 
words,  only  a  fraction  of  a  bushel  more  than  plot  5,  which 
received  no  ammonia  during  the  whole  period  I 

In  the  400  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia  it  is  estimated  that 
86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  are  applied  to  an  acre. 

The  resources  of  the  soil  were  evidently  competent  to  furnish 
the  nitrogen  contained  in  15  bushels  of  wheat,  and  its  straw,  as 
we  obtained  that  produce  on  plot  5  which  receives  no  ammonia. 
In  the  remaining  15  bushels  and  its  straw,  obtained  by  the 
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application  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  certainly  less  than  26  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  have  been  carried  off,  thus  leaving  60  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  to  be  accounted  for  I 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  the  soil  of  the  various  experimental 
plots  was  sampled  and  analysed,  both  for  the  total  nitrogen  and 
for  nitric  acid,  to  the  depth  of  27  inches.  Although  the  soil 
of  plots  17  and  18  contained  rather  more  total  nitrogen  and 
nitrates  than  plot  5,  still — within  the  range  examined — there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  soil  of  the  large  amount 
of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure,  and  not  accounted  for  in 
the  crop. 

It  is  quite  certain,  therefore,  that  when  salts  of  ammonia 
are  applied  to  grow  wheat,  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  upon  any 
of  the  unexhausted  residue  being  available  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  a  second  corn-crop. 

There  is  also  evidence  to  show  that  the  exhausting  character 
which  practical  farmers  attribute  to  com  crops,  is  quite  as  much 
due  to  the  nitrogen  which  they  do  not  assimilate  being  washed 
out  of  the  soil,  as  it  is  to  the  amount  of  that  substance  which  is 
removed  in  the  produce. 

Mixed  Minerals  with  Salts  of  Ammonia^  and  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Having  already  given  the  results  of  experiments  in  which 
mixed  minerals  were  used  alone,  as  also  where  salts  of  ammonia 
were  used  alone,  we  now  come  to  another  series  of  experiments, 
where  one  uniform  quantity  of  mixed  minerals  was  used  in  each 
case,  but  with  different  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  salts 
of  ammonia,  and  also  as  nitrate  of  soda.  The  applications  were 
as  follows : — Plot  6  A  and  B  received  200  lbs.  of  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  containing  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen ;  plot  7  A 
and  B,  400  lbs.  of  the  same  salts,  containing  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen ; 
and  plot  8  A  and  B,  600  lbs.  of  the  same  salts,  containing 
129  lbs.  of  nitrogen;  while  plot  9a,  received  86  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda,  instesiid  of  as  salts  of  ammonia. 

For  the  thirteen  years,  1852-1864,  we  further  employed  on 
plot  16  a  and  B,  800  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  containing 
172  lbs.  of  nitrogen ;  but  even  in  1863  —  a  season  which 
for  productiveness  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  except  at  rare 
intervals — the  800  lbs.  produced  so  small  an  increase  over  the 
manure  containing  600  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  that  it  was 
decided  to  stop  the  application,  with  the  view  of  obtaining, 
by  this  means,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  unexhausted 
residue  of  manures. 

In  the  following  table  is  given — for  4  periods  of  8  years  each — 
the  produce  of  wheat  grown  by  the   minerals  and  nitrogen  in 
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various  proportions  for  32  years  in  succession ;  and  for  com- 
parison the  produce  over  the  same  periods,  obtained  bj  the 
mineral  manure  alone. 

Table  XXYL — Showing  the  Avibage  Pboduoe  of  Dbbssed  Cobk,  in 
Bushels,  and  Total  Fboduoe  (Cobn  and  Stbaw),  in  Lbs.,  per 
AoBE,  grown  by  Mixed  Minebals  alone,  by  Mixed  Minibals 
with  Salts  of  Ammonia  in  various  proportions,  and  by  Moid 
Minebals  with  Nitbate  of  Soda,  ovor  periods  of  8  Yeabs,  And 
over  32  Teabs. 


Mixed 

Minerals 
alone. 


With  Salts  of  Ammonia. 


=  43  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


=  86  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


=  129  llw. 
Nitrogen. 


With  Nttnie 
ofSudA. 


=  8<IlM. 

Nitrogo. 


Drxsskd  Gobn  pbb  Aobb  IK  Bubhbls. 


8  ymrs,  1852-1859 

19 

27J 

35} 

361 

51| 

8  yean,  1860-1867 

15i 

26} 

36} 

89} 

40i 

8  years,  1868-1875 

14 

22 

31 

36 

S9 

8  yean,  1876-1883 

12; 

201 

28 

32} 

341 

32  yean,  1852-1883 

15i 

24i 

32} 

86} 

36^ 

Total  Pboduce  (Ck)BH  and  Stbaw),  per  Acre,  Lbs. 


8  years,  1852-1859 

3191 

4808 

6490 

7012 

5897 

8  years,  1860-1867 

2450 

4276 

6262 

7363 

7862 

8  years,  1868-1875 

2144 

3612 

5379 

6593 

7344 

8  years,  1876-1883 

1899 

3422 

5248 

6361 

6824 

32  years,  1852-1883 

2421 

4029 

5845 

6832 

6982 

Taking  the  three  proportions  of  nitrogen,  as  applied  in  salts 
of  ammonia,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  separate  periods  of 
8  years  each,  and  also  in  the  whole  period  of  32  years,  the  in- 
crease of  wheat  obtained  by  the  addition  of  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
to  the  minerals,  varies  from  8  to  11  bushels  per  acre  ;  the  total 
increase  over  the  whole  period  being  not  quite  9  bushels  per 
acre.  The  application  of  an  additional  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or 
in  other  words,  a  total  application  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  again 
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increases  the  amount  of  wheat  by  between  8  and  9  bushels 
over  the  whole  period  ;  the  minerals  alone  yielding  15^  bushels, 
the  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  24^  bushels,  and  the  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
32|  bushels  per  acre. 

Comparing  the  four  periods  of  8  yean  with  each  other,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  minerals  alone,  during  the  last  period  of 
8  years  gaye  6^  bushels  per  acre  less  than  during  the  first 
period;  while  the  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  yielded  7^  bushels  per 
acre,  and  the  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  also  7^  bushels  per  acre,  less 
daring  the  last  than  during  the  first  period.  The  reduction 
therefore  would  appear  to  be  due  to  some  cause  which  equally 
affected  the  three  crops. 

The  addition  of  another  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  129  lbs.  of  the  substance,  proved  far  less  effective  than 
the  previous  additions,  as  instead  of  being  from  8  to  9  bushels, 
the  average  increase  was  only  3^^  bushels  per  acre ;  the  average 
of  the  whole  period  of  32  years  being,  for  the  highest  manure — 
where  the  129  lbs.  of  nitrogen  was  applied — 36^  bushels  per 
acie^  and  where  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  was  applied,  32f  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  total  increase  obtained  by  this  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
(129  lbs.),  in  excess  of  the  produce  obtained  by  the  mineral 
manures  alone,  amounted  only  to  21  bushels  per  acre  per  annum ; 
it  is  therefore  quite  evident  that  in  this  experiment  the  nitrogen 
applied  was  in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  could  be  utilised 
bj  the  crop ;  and  even  in  the  best  season  of  growth,  1863,  when 
the  plot  which  received  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  yielded  53^  bushels 
per  acre,  the  plot  receiving  129  lbs.  only  yielded  2  bushels 
morel 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  by 
ns  at  28  bushels,  and  by  others  at  30  bushels  per  acre.  The 
crop  obtained  by  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  appears  to  have  quite  reached, 
if  it  has  not  exceeded  the  profitable  limit  of  growth ;  and  it 
is  only  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat — ^and  not  lower  prices — ^that 
could  justify  the  outlay  in  manure  which  would  be  required 
to  grow  a  larger  crop.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  salts  of  ammonia 
has  been  converted  into  nitric  acid,  and  washed  into  the  drains, 
chiefly  during  the  winter.  At  the  time  of  the  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  the  plots  receiving  ammonia- 
salts  in  the  autumn  had  already  lost  more  or  less  nitrogen; 
and  until  1878  the  trial  of  the  relative  crop-producing  power 
of  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  as  nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  was  not  carried  out  on  equal  terms.  For  the  crops  of 
1878—83,  plot  7  A  and  B  has  received  its  salts  of  ammonia  in 
the  spring,  while  we  have  another   plot,    similarly  manured, 
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which  receives  these  salts  in  the  autumn ;  and  although  the 
spring-sown  ammonia  has  given  the  largest  produce,  still,  the 
difference  between  the  two  crops  is  by  no  means  what  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  known  loss  by  drainage  which 
took  place  when  the  manure  was  autumn-sown. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  the  soil  of  the  various  experimental 
plots  was  sampled  to  the  depth  of  27  inches.  Between  the 
application  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  in  the  spring  and  the  time 
of  sampling,  only  a  small  amount  of  drainage  had  taken  place, 
but  the  nitric  acid  in  the  soil  and  drainage  water  did  not 
account  for  the  nitrogen  which  had  been  applied  in  the  salts  of 
ammonia,  but  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  crop,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  there  has  been  loss  by  destruction  and 
evolution  of  free  nitrogen,  or  whether  any  considerable  amonnt 
of  the  ammonia  has  remained  unnitrified  in  the  soil,  which 
would  be  in  a  much  drier  state  in  the  spring  and  summer  than 
during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  experiment  had  been  carried  on  for 
8  years  that  the  spring-sown  nitrate  showed  a  superiority  over 
the  autumn-sown  salts  of  ammonia ;  but  during  the  first  3  years, 
there  were  no  minerals,  and  there  was  much  less  nitrate,  applied 
to  the  nitrate  plot  (9  a).  During  the  next  3  periods  of  8  years 
each,  the  produce  by  the  nitrate  was  considerably  in  excess; 
though  in  6  of  the  last  8  years  the  ammonia-salts  were  applied 
in  the  spring.  Over  the  whole  period  of  32  years  the  nitrate 
gave  an  increase,  over  the  salts  of  ammonia,  of  3^  bushels 
per  acre  per  annum,  the  produce  of  the  ammonia-salts  being 
32}  bushels,  and  that  of  the  nitrate  36^  bushels  per  acre. 

The  produce  of  the  spring-sown  nitrate  supplying  86  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  chiefly  autumn-sown 
salts  of  ammonia  supplying  129  lbs.,  both  giving  36^  bushels 
per  acre ;  and  if  we  take  the  total  crop  (corn  and  straw),  which 
is  by  far  the  best  measure  of  the  power  of  a  manure  to  pro- 
duce growth,  we  find  that  the  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
of  soda  produced  6982  lbs.,  and  the  129  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in 
salts  of  ammonia  6832  lbs.  of  total  produce  per  acre. 

Although  there  is  often  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  evident  from  this  example  that,  when 
judiciously  applied,  its  properties  as  a  manure  are  higher  than 
those  of  salts  of  ammonia.  We  may  add,  that  when  used  con- 
tinuously for  32  years  its  power  to  produce  growth  appears  to 
increase,  rather  than  to  diminish,  as  during  the  last  16  years  the 
total  produce  per  acre  per  annum  of  9  A,  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
duce of  plot  7 — each  receiving  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen— 
has  been  7084  lbs.  as  against  5313  lbs. ;  a  difference  of  1771  lbs. 
of  total  produce  per  acre  per  annum  in  favour  of  the  nitrat*. 
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Plots  16  a  and  16  b. 

The  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Manures. 

From  1852  to  1864,  inclusive,  these  two  plots  received  a  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  800  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  an  amount 
which  furnished  to  the  soil  annually  172  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
verj  rarely  that  a  sufficiently  large  crop  of  wheat  is  grown  to 
remove  one-half  of  this  quantity  of  nitrogen* 

In  1863  and  1864  the  seasons  were  highly  favourable  for  the 
growth  of  wheat ;  and  as  the  size  of  the  crop  is  regulated  very 
mnch  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  at  its  disposal,  the  two  seasons 
were  well  adapted  for  ascertaining  how  much  of  this  very  large 
application  could  be  employed  in  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

In  1863  the  yield  of  plot  16  was  56  bushels  per  acre,  and  in 
1864,  51  bushels  per  acre.  But  plots  8  A  and  B  produced 
56  bushels  and  50  bushels  in  the  same  two  years,  by  means  of 
an  application  of  600  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts ;  and  as  the  addi- 
tionai  200  lbs.  applied  to  16  A  and  B  only  added  1  bushel  to  the 
crop,  it  was  quite  evident  that  we  had  reached  the  possible 
limits  of  growth  on  8  A  and  B,  even  in  seasons  so  favourable. 
It  did  not  indeed  seem  likely — and  the  result  afterwards  con- 
firmed the  view — that  such  favourable  seasons  would  occur 
again  in  a  period  of  20  years.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  decided  to  stop  all  further  manuring  after  1864,  with  the 
Tiew  of  obtaining  information,  which  might  prove  to  be  very 
raloable,  in  regard  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  the  manure 
employed. 

The  following  table  (p.  54)  gives  the  produce  of  plot  16  for 
the  last  2  years  during  which  it  received  manure ;  and  for  the 
19  succeeding  years,  during  which  it  was  unmanured  :  also  for 
comparison  there  is  given  the  produce  of  plot  5,  which  received 
an  annnal  dressing  of  minerals  alone. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  year  after  the  manures  were 
stopped,  the  produce  of  plot  16  was  32  bushels,  or  18  bushels 
in  excess  of  that  grown  on  plot  5.  In  the  next  year,  plot  16  gave 
17^  bushels,  and  plot  5  gave  13  bushels,  a  difference  of  only 
4  bushels  in  favour  of  plot  16.  In  each  of  the  next  two  years, 
plot  16  yielded  5  bushels  in  excess  of  plot  5.  In  the  fifth 
year,  the  total  produce,  com  and  straw,  on  plot  16  was  only 
104  lbs.  more,  and  in  the  sixth  year  it  was  even  7  lbs.  per  acre 
less,  than  on  plot  5.  During  the  next  6  years,  however,  the 
total  produce  of  plot  16  exceeded  that  of  plot  5  in  amounts 
varying  from  109  lbs.  to  221  lbs.  It  was,  therefore,  not  until 
12  years  after  the  last  application,  that  all  influence  due  to 
the  previous  manuring  ceased. 

1  E 
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Tabls  XXyn.^— Showing  the  Pboduob  of  the  last  Two  Cbofs  on 
Plot  16,  which  received  for  13  Tbabs  in  Buccession  an  AinniiL 
Dbessikg  of  MiXKD  Minerals,  and  Salts  of  Aiqcoxia  containing 
172  lbs.  of  NiTBOGEN ;  followed  by  19  Unmakured  Cbops.  And 
for  comparison,  the  produce  of  Plot  5,  which  received  Minebal 
Manitbes  only  over  the  whole  period. 


Drened  Corn  in  Bnshcla  p«r  Acre. 

Total  Prodnoe  (Co 

tin  and  straw),  Iba. 

Plot  5, 

Plot  16. 

Plots. 

Ptotie. 

Minerals 

Minerals  and 

Minerals 

MinenU  and 

Alone. 

172  lbs.  Nitngea. 

Alone. 

172  Iba.  Nitrogen. 

1863 

19J 

552 

8017 

10,525 

1864 

16| 

51J 

2462 

9,348 

Minemlfl 

Unmanured 

MineralB 

Unmaniiiod 

1865 

u\ 

823 

2091 

6.007 

1866 

184 

17i 

2303 

3,081 

1867 

9i 

22} 

1613 

2,512 

1868 

!3 

2481 

3.503 

1869 

164 
181 

2543 

2,647 

1870 

181 

2564 

2,557 

1871 

12i 

13i 

2207 

2,380 

1872 

12} 

2166 

2,887 

1873 

12} 

1806 

1,921 

1874 

13 

llj 

1674 

1.892 

1875 

91 

lOi 

1714 

1.829 

1876 

lOi 

11 

1429 

1.538 

1877 

14} 

9i 

1570 

1,340 

1878 

■g 

2222 

2,181 

1879 

51 

1238 

1,154 

1880 

17} 

13 

2818 

2,383 

1881 

12} 

1709 

1,786 

1882 

12} 

]0| 

2057 

1,925 

1883 

15} 

I5J 

2147 

2,131 

With  regard  to  the  large  crop  grown  the  first  year  after  the 
manure  was  stopped,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  mainly  doe 
to  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  not  having  been 
washed  out  of  the  soil.  The  year  of  the  last  application,  1864, 
was  one  of  exceptional  drought ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  driest  year 
that  has  been  experienced  at  Rothamsted  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  experiments  ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that, 
at  all  events  a  portion,  of  the  produce  of  the  first  year  was  doe. 
While  the  excess  of  produce  obtained  on  plot  16,  as  com- 
pared with  plot  5,  during  the  next  11  years,  is  probably  due 
to  the  slow  decay  and  nitrification  of  the  stubble,  and  under- 
ground roots,  of  the  very  large  crops  which  had  been  grown  on 
this  plot  for  so  many  years. 

During  the  13  years  of  the  annual  application  of  800  lbs.  of 
salts  of  ammonia,  considerably  more  than  1000  lbs.  of  the 
nitrogen  applied  to  the  soil  was  not  recovered  in  the  crops.  It  is 
therefore  hardly  possible  to  suppose   that   the  nitrogen  (about 
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60  lbs.)  contained  in  the  6663  lbs.  of  total  produce  obtained  in 
excess  of  that  grown  on  plot  5,  during  the  next  12  jears,  could 
hare  been  deriyed  directly  from  that  supplied  as  manure,  except- 
ing so  far  as  a  portion  of  that  of  the  first  crop  was  concerned. 

All  the  evidence,  .indeed,  points  to  the  residue  of  the  crop 
itself  as  the  source  of  the  unexhausted  manure ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  vefj  large  amount  of  roots,  and  other  residue, 
possessing  considerable  fertilising  influence,  which  some  of  our 
rotation  crops  leave  in  the  ground,  have  much  to  do  with  their 
Talae  as  restorative  crops.  In  1865  samples  of  soil  were  taken 
from  various  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat  field,  and  sub- 
mitted to  analysis;  and  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  first 
9  inches  of  woil  was  higher  on  plot  16  than  on  any  other  plot 
receiving  artificial  manures ;  while,  in  1881,  after  17  unmanured 
crops  had  been  taken,  when  the  soil  was  again  analysed,  it  was 
found  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  was  considerably  reduced, 
and  it  was  in  fact  then  not  much  higher  than  that  on  the 
munanured  plot. 

Farmyard  Manure. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  continuous  wheat  experiments, 
one  plot  has  received  annually  14  tons  of  ordinary  farmyard- 
manure  per  acre.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  by 
means  of  sampling  and  analysis  the  composition  of  the  manure 
applied,  for  two  reasons  :  (1)  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  experi- 
ments, the  importance  of  knowing  the  exact  amount  of  the 
rariotts  ingredients  applied  to  the  soil  was  not  well  understood ; 
(2)  later  on,  the  uncertainty  of  the  results  obtained  in  a  very 
careful  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  composition  of  some  box- 
dong  at  Wobum,  led  us  to  trust  to  an  estimate  of  the  com- 
position based  on  numerous  analyses  of  farmyard-manure,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  determine  the  composition  by  direct  sampling 
and  analysis. 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  amount  of  some  of  the 
more  important  ingredients  supplied  to  the  soil  annually  in 
the  14  tons  of  farmyard-manure,  as  also  the  amount  of  in- 
gredients supplied  in  the  artificial  manure  on  plot  7  : — 

Table  XXVIII. 


Dry  organic 
M&tter. 

Nitrogen. 

rhonphate  of 
Lime. 

Potash. 

Dong,  Plot  2      ..     .. 
ArUfidal.  Plot?..      .. 

Ib0. 
8540 

* . 

200 

86 

155 
140 

Ibf>. 
168 

100* 

V 


♦  150  lbs.  7  years,  1852-8, 100  lbs.  each  year  since. 
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Although  the  ingredients  furnished  to  the  soil  of  plot  7  differ 
greatly  from  those  furnished  bj  the  dung,  the  average  amoiiQt  of 
produce  is  very  nearly  the  same  on  the  two  plots,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : — 

Tabls  XXIX. — Showing  the  Avebaos  Amouhts  of  Dbxssxd  Cobh, 
and  Total  Phoduob  (Gobn  and  Straw),  on  Plot  2,  Makubid 
with  14  Tons  of  Fabmyakd-Manubb  per  Aobb  per  Akkux;  sod 
on  Plot  7,  Manubxd  with  Mikbbals  and  Salts  of  Ammonia,  over 
Pbbiodb  of  8  Tbabb. 


8  years,  1852-1859  .. 

8  years,  1860-1867  .. 

8  years,  1868-1875  .. 

8  years,  1876-1883  .. 

32  years,  1852-1883    .. 

40  years  with  farmyard^ 
dung j 


Dressed  Corn  per  Acre, 
Boflhels. 


F&rmyaixl- 
Mannre; 

14  tODfl. 


843 
35} 
35i 

28i 


33i 


32] 


Minerals  and 

Salts  of 

Ammonia, 

=  86  Ibe. 

Nitrogen. 


35} 
36| 
31 

28 


32{ 


Total  Prodnce  per  Acre, 
(Oora  and  Straw),  lbs. 


Fannyard- 
Manare; 
14  tons. 


lfInerBl«aiid 

Salts  of 

Ammonia, 

=  M  lbs. 

NitrogeiL 


6100 
5926 
5932 

4798 


5689 


5516 


6490 
6262 
5379 
5248 


5845 


Taking  the  whole  period  of  thirty-two  years — during  which 
the  two  plots  respectively  received  the  same  manure  each  year- 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  the  produce  is  less  than  one 
bushel  per  acre  per  annum ;  the  dung  yielding  an  average  of 
33^  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  artificial  manures  of  32|  bushels 
per  acre.  While  of  the  total  produce,  corn  and  straw,  the  arti- 
ficial manures  on  plot  7  gave  an  increase  over  that  on  plot  2  of 
156  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

The  most  striking  contrast  between  the  two  manures  which 
give  these  very  nearly  identical  results,  is,  that  while  the  farm- 
yard dung  furnishes  to  the  soil  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter, 
the  artificial  manure  supplies  none. 

On  plot  2,  each  year,  about  8540  lbs.  of  organic  matter  were 
supplied  to  the  soil,  whilst  the  crop  grown  would  not  contain 
more  than  one-half  as  much.  Yet  the  artificial  manures,  which 
supplied  no  organic  matter  whatever,  produced  a  crop  which 
contained  rather  the  larger  amount  of  organic  matter  of  the  two : 
and  we  have  further  evidence  to  show  that  by  merely  increasing 
the  amount  of  nitrogen,  a  still  larger  amount  of  organic  matter 
can  be  obtained  in  the  crop.     Thus,  plot  8 — which  received 
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129  lbs.  of  nitrogen  each  year  (still  much  less  than  that  supplied 
in  the  dung),  gave,  oyer  a  period  of  32  years,  a  total  produce, 
com  and  straw,  of  6832  lbs.  per  acre,  or  1143  lbs.  more  than 
that  obtained  by  the  farmyard-manure  on  plot  2. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  these  results,  that  the  amount  of 
non-nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  the  crop  bears  no  relation  to 
that  supplied  in  the  manure ;  and  that  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
the  soil,  is  the  source  of  this  supply. 

The  farmyard-manure  not  only  furnished  a  large  amount  of 
non-nitrogenous  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  but  it  also  furnished 
a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  artificial  manures  on 
plot  7.  To  produce  a  crop  equal  to  that  grown  by  the  artificial 
manures  on  plot  7,  we  estimate  that  the  farmyard-manure 
sapplied  to  the  soil  more  than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  that 
snpplied  by  the  artificial  manures. 

Id  the  two  years  1863  and  1864,  the  farmyard-manure  applied 
to  plot  2  was  estimated  to  supply  400  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
total  produce  amounted  to  13,653  lbs.  ;  while  that  of  plot  16, 
which  received  344  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  salts  of  ammonia,  was 
19,873  lbs.;  or  in  other  words,  there  were,  in  the  two  years, 
6220  lbs.  excess  of  crop  on  the  artificially  manured  plot  I 

As  so  much  less  growth  is  obtained  from  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  dung,  than  from  the  same  amount  in  salts  of 
ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  it  is  evident  that  the  nitrogen  in 
these  substances  must  be  in  different  chemical  combinations. 

In  the  soil,  the  nitrogen,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  what  we  describe  as  permanent  fertility, 
is  always  in  combination  with  carbon.  In  this  form  it  is  both 
insoluble  and  inactive,  and,  for  most  crops  at  any  rate,  it  only 
becomes  available  when,  by  the  process  of  nitrification,  it  ceases 
to  be  in  combination  with  carbon. 

In  dung,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  combi- 
nation with  carbon  ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  various  sub- 
stances which  make  up  the  mass  of  the  manure,  we  recognise  at 
once  that  the  periods  of  their  decay,  or  nitrification,  must  vary 
greatly.  The  carbon  may  be  separated  from  the  nitrogen  in 
urine  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  while  it  may  take 
many  years  to  nitrify  portions  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter 
of  straw,  especially  on  heavy  land. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  consequence  of  the  inactive  condi- 
tion of  much  of  the  nitrogen  in  dung,  it  requires  a  considerably 
larger  application  of  that  substance,  to  grow  the  same  amount  of 
crop  as  that  produced  by  a  much  smaller  application  of  nitrogen 
in  the  more  active  form  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrates.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  soil  where  dung  has  been 
employed,  we  ought  to  find  a  larger  amount  both  of  carbon  and 
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nitrogen,  than  in  the  soil  where  artificial  manures  have  been 
used. 

The  evidence  which  we  possess  on  this  point  is  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 

On  the  Underground  Fertility  of  PloU  2,  3,  and  7. 

Although  the  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  land  in  the  14  tons  of 
dung  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount  supplied  to 
plot  7  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  still  the  produce  of  wheat  was 
nearly  the  same  on  the  two  plots ;  while  the  produce  on  plot  8 
— which  received  a  larger  amount  of  salts  of  ammonia — was 
n^uch  higher  than  that  on  plot  2,  although  the  nitrogen  supplied 
was  still  considerably  less  than  that  contained  in  the  fannyaid- 
manure. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  two  manures  is,  however, 
due  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  dung  being  chiefly  in  combinatioo 
with  carbon,  and  very  little  is  yet  known  in  regard  to  the 
various  compounds  of  carbon  existing  in  the  soil. 

In  agriculture,  we  know  that  by  the  continual  application  of 
dung  to  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  in  a  garden,  the  soil  increases 
in  fertility,  however  much  we  may  crop  it.  Some  compounds 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  exceedingly  durable,  a  familiar 
instance  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  coal ;  while  in  coke,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  coal  appears  to  be 
retained,  although  the  latter  has  been  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
As  regards  dung,  therefore — which  is  made  up  of  urine  (and 
some  other  secretions),  the  indigestible  portions  of  food,  and 
straw — we  might  expect  to  find  that  the  process  of  its  decaj 
and  parting  with  its  carbon  would  extend  over  very  different 
periods  of  time. 

The  soil  of  the  dunged  plot  has  been  sampled  and  analysed 
on  four  different  occasions.  These  analyses  form  a  portion  of 
an  immense  series  of  soil  analyses  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  soils  of  the  various  experimental  and 
other  fields  at  Rothamsted. 

Some  analyses  have  been  made  of  subsoils  taken  to  a  depth 
of  9  feet  from  the  surface,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the 
samples  do  not  extend  below  27  inches,  each  sample  repre- 
senting 9  inches  of  depth. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  taking  a  large 
number  of  samples,  and  making  a  large  number  of  analyses  is, 
that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  form  a  better  judgment  as  to  the 
value  and  applicability  of  each  separate  result.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  our  object  is  rather  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  fertility  accumulates  in  the  soil,  than  to 
attempt  to  measure  its  exact  amount. 
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We  estimate  that  within  27  inches  from  the  surface,  the 
nitrogen  on  plot  2  will  amount  to  more  than  8000  lbs.  per 
acre ;  and  that  it  would  exceed  the  amount,  to  the  same  depth, 
on  plot  7  by  more  than  1700  lbs.,  and  that  on  the  permanently 
anmanured  plot  (3)  by  more  than  2200  lbs. 

By  far  the  largest  difference  in  the  nitrogen  of  the  three  plots 
is  found  in  the  first  9  inches  from  the  surface.  To  that  depth 
the  dunged  land  contained  nearly  double  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
which  is  found  on  plot  3,  and  more  than  one  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  is  found  on  plot  7  ;  and  we  estimate  that  plot  3, 
after  the  removal  of  forty  unmanured  crops  of  wheat  in  suc- 
cession, still  contains  about  2400  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  first 
9  inches  from  the  surface ;  this,  in  fact,  represents  the  residue 
of  the  natural  fertility,  or,  to  use  a  word  imported  into  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  the  inherent  capability  of  the  soil. 

The  relation  between  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  these  three 
soils,  which  differ  so  greatly  in  their  total  amount  of  nitrogen, 
indicates  that  they  do  not  differ  much  in  their  character.  On 
the  unmanured  land  the  amount  of  carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen  is 
not  quite  10  ;  on  plot  7  it  is  lOi^  to  1 ;  and  on  the  land  which  re- 
ceives dung  it  is  not  quite  12  to  1.  Now  the  unmanured  plot  has 
received  neither  carbon  nor  nitrogen  in  manure;  plot  7  has 
received  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  no  carbon  ;  while 
plot  2  has  received  a  very  large  amount  of  both  carbon  and 
nitrogen.  The  relation  of  the  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  in  the 
farmyard-manure  is  about  20  to  1 ;  this  proportion  is  totally 
different  from  what  we  find  in  the  soil. 

The  close  relation  between  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  in 
the  soils  of  plot  3  and  plot  7  indicates  that  the  larger  amount 
of  nitrogen  found  in  the  soil  of  plot  7  is  not  due  to  the  direct 
storing  up  of  ammonia  by  the  soil,  but  to  the  nitrogen  forming 
part  of  vegetable  growth,  and  being  thus  stored  up  in  the 
stubble  and  roots. 

If  the  nitrogen  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  had  been  stored  up  in 
any  form  except  that  of  vegetable  growth,  the  relation  of  carbon 
to  nitrogen  would  have  been  lower  on  plot  7  than  on  plot  3, 
instead  of  which  it  is  higher.  There  is  also  very  clear  evidence, 
derived  from  analyses  of  the  soils  of  plot  3  and  plot  7,  that  ojf 
the  two  the  latter  contains  by  far  the  larger  amount  of  unex- 
hausted fertilitv. 

In  the  adjoining  field,  where  barley  is  grown  continuously, 
we  have  not  only  the  evidence  of  the  same  accumulation  having 
taken  place  where  farmyard-manure  was  employed,  as  shown  by 
analysis,  but  we  have  the   evidence  of  the  crops  themselves. 
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For  twenty  years  in  succession,  14  tons  of  farmyard  dung  were 
applied  to  one  plot  of  barley,  after  which  period  the  plot  was 
divided  into  two ;  on  one  half  the  dung  was  continued  as 
before,  and  on  the  other  half  it  was  stopped.  Up  to  the  present 
time  VI  unmanured  crops  have  been  taken,  which  yielded  an 
average  of  34^  bushels  per  acre,  and,  as  the  last  crop  in  a  rather 
favourable  season  (1883)  exceeded  35  bushels,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  long  future  before  the  fertility  due  to  the  residue  of  the 
twenty  years'  application  of  dung  will  be  exhausted. 

In  the  same  field  all  the  plots  which  have  been  manured  with 
rape-cake  showed  by  analysis  that  the  soil  contained  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  any  of  the  plots  where 
minerals,  or  minerals  with  salts  of  ammonia  or  nitrate,  had  been 
used.  While  therefore  fertility  may  be  stored  up  in  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  such  mineral  substances  as  potash  or  phosphate,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  more  valuable  substance,  nitrogen,  can 
be  stored  uj)  unless  as  united  with  carbon.  Or,  in  other  words, 
while  the  soil  fixes  potash  and  phpsphoric  acid  independently 
of  vegetation,  nitrogen  is  only  fixed  by  the  agency  of  vegetation. 


SUMMARY  AND  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  Soil. 

1.  A  soil  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  would 
have  received  an  application  of  manure  before  another  crop  was 
grown,  has  produced  forty  crops  of  wheat  in  succession,  averaging 
14  bushels  per  acre,  solely  by  means  of  its  existing  fertility. 

2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  the  soil  contained 
a  large  amount  of  organic  nitrogen,  derived  from  the  d£bris  of 
pre-existing  vegetation.  It  also  contained  a  large  amount  of  the 
mineral  food  of  plants. 

3.  Every  year  a  certain  proportion  of  the  organic  nitrogen 
has  been  nitrified  by  the  agency  of  organisms  existing  in  the  soil. 

4.  Part  of  the  nitrates  formed  has  been  employed  in  the 
growth  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  part  has  been  washed  out  of  the  soil 
or  otherwise  lost. 

5.  The  loss  of  nitric  acid  is  greater  in  wet  seasons,  and  the 
amount  taken  up  by  the  wheat  crop  is  in  consequence  smaller. 
Comparatively  dry  seasons  should  therefore  be  favourable  for 
the  production  of  large  crops  of  wheat. 

6.  The  stock  of  soil  fertility  in  the  form  of  organic  nitrogen 
has  been  considerably  reduced  during  the  forty  years  that  the  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  on  ;  and  the  amount  of  such  reduc- 
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tion  has  been  ascertained  bj  analyses  of  the  soil  made  at  different 
periods.  The  stock  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  has  also 
been  largely  reduced. 

7.  Although  so  much  soil  fertility  has  been  removed,  the 
stock  that  remains  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  grow  crops  of 
wheat  for  a  very  long  period ;  the  produce,  however,  must  in 
process  of  time  necessarily  be  lower  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 


Manures. 

8.  Mineral  manures  alone  have  added  very  slightly  to  the 
produce  grown  upon  the  unmanured  land. 

9.  Manures  containing  nitric  acid  alone,  or  some  compound 
of  nitrogen  which  is  easily  nitrified,  have  considerably  increased 
the  crop. 

10.  The  soil  therefore  contained  a  stock  of  minerals  which  the 
wheat  crop  was  unable  to  make  use  of,  owing  to  the  insufficient 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  some  available  form. 

11.  Manures  consisting  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and. 
ammonia  or  nitrates,  appear  competent  to  grow  large  crops  of 
wheat  continuously. 

12.  A  given  weight  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  has  produced 
more  growth  in  the  wheat  crop  than  the  same  weight  of  nitrogen 
in  salts  of  ammonia. 

13.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manures  is  very 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the 
crops. 

14.  After  a  certain  amount  of  growth  has  been  reached,  each 
increase  of  crop  requires  a  proportionately  larger  application 
of  manure.  When  the  price  of  grain  is  high,  larger  crops  can  be 
grown  more  profitably  than  when  the  price  is  low. 

15.  When  farmyard  dung  is  employed  to  grow  wheat,  a  con- 
siderably larger  amount  of  nitrogen  must  be  applied  to  produce 
a  given  increase  in  the  crop,  as  much  of  the  nitrogen  contained 
in  the  dung  is  not  in  an  active  condition. 

16.  A  given  weight  of  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid, 
will  produce  more  growth  in  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied 
than  the  same  weight  of  nitrogen  in  dung ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  nitrate  upon  succeeding  crops  will  be  very  much  less. 

17.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  whole  avail- 
able effect  of  the  nitrogen  in  6ne  manure  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  the  other. 
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Unexhausted  Manubes. 

18.  In  the  absence  of  vegetation,  or  when  applied  to  crops  in 
excess  of  their  requirement,  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  soil  and  become  available 
for  future  crops. 

19.  In  the  absence  of  vegetation,  or  when  the  amount  supplied 
is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  crop,  nitrates  and  salts  of 
ammonia  do  not  appear  to  form  permanent  compounds  with  the 
soil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  liable  to  be  washed  out  by  rain,  or 
to  be  otherwise  lost. 

20.  The  application  of  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen,  as  nitrates 
or  salts  of  ammonia,  than  the  crop  can  utilize,  does  not 
appear  to  prevent  the  nitrification  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the 
soil. 

21.  The  stock  of  nitrogen  of  the  soil  itself,  therefore,  maj 
be  reduced,  although  the  annual  application  of  nitrogen  may  be 
much  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  that  substance  removed  in  the 
crop. 

22.  When  large  crops  of  wheat  have  been  grown  by  the 
application  of  nitrates  or  salts  of  ammonia,  with  mineral  manures, 
the  soil  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  or  lost  fertility.  Nitri- 
fication of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  may  have  gone  on  as 
usual,  but  the  loss  has  been  made  good  by  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  stored  up  in  the  stubble  and  underground  roots  of  the 
large  crops  so  grown. 

23.  When  dung  is  applied  continuously  to  land,  the  accu- 
mulation of  unexhausted  fertility  becomes  very  large,  and  the 
removal  by  crops  of  the  substance  accumulated  would  extend 
over  a  long  series  of  years. 

24.  Dung  applied  to  land  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  agri- 
culture will  not  be  entirely  exhausted  until  a  considerable 
number  of  years  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  its  application. 
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Appendel-Tablb  I. — Manubib    per 
20  Tbabs  1864r-8d,  and  also  fd 
in  all  82  Ybabs;  with  the  exoepf 
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Appendix-Table  II. — Pboduoe  of  the  21st  Season,  1863-4.  Seed  (Bed 
Bostook)  sown  November  16, 1863 ;  Chop  cat  Auoust  12-16,  and  carted 
August  19  and  20,  1864. 


Produce  per  Acre,  &c 

■ 

Increase  per  Acre  by 

(F 

or  the  Manures,  aee  pp.  63  and  64.) 
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Appkndix-Tablb  m. — Pboduob  of  the  22nd  Season,  1864-5.    Sebd  (Bed 
Bostogk)  sown  Noyembeb  10, 1864 ;  Gbof  cut  Augubt  10-12, 1865. 


Prodnce  per  Acre,  Ac 

Increaae  per  Acre  by 

(For  ttM  Manurea,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 
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Appendix-Tablb  IV.— Pboduob  of  the  23rd  Sbabon,  1865-6.  Sbxd  (Rid 
Eostooe)  sown  Notehbxb  10, 1865 ;  Obop  cat  August  12-15,  and  carted 
August  27, 1866. 
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Dressed. 

9r..^.i 

Pxxns. 

Drened  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Total 

GrabL 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Totol 
Produce. 

ToUl 
Grain 

Qnantity. 

Weight 
per 

Stxaw 

and 

Chaff. 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

to  IN 
Stzav. 

BosheL 

Straw). 

bnah.  pcka 

Iba. 

]t». 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

16 

8 

60- 0 

27 

1033 

1729 

2762 

256 

460 

716 

2-7 

59-7 

1 

11 

1| 

59*8 

25 

709 

1301 

2010 

-  68 

32 

-  86 

3-6 

M-5 

2 

82 

2i 

61-7 

59 

2070 

4058 

6128 

1293 

2789. 

4082 

2*9 

510 

S 

12 

a 

61-3 

33 

777 

1269 

2046 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

4-4 

61-2 

4 

13 

60-9 

38 

852 

1419 

2271 

75 

150 

225 

4-7 

eo-0 

5a 

13 

Oi 

60-8 

38 

832 

1454 

2286 

55 

185 

240 

4-5 

57-2 

5b 

18 

U 

61  0 

35 

843 

1476 

2319 

66 

207 

273 

3-5 

571 

6a 

19 

^ 

61-0 

43 

1255 

2207 

3462 

478 

938 

1416 

3-6 

56-9 

6b 

21 

Oi 

61-0 

47 

1333 

2289 

8622 

566 

1020 

1576 

3-7 

58-2 

7a 

30 

Oi 

611 

60 

1897 

3844 

6741 

1120 

2575 

3695 

3-3 

49-4 

7b 

29 

8 

60-9 

72 

1885 

3923 

5808 

1108 

2664 

3762 

40 

481 

8a 

32 

0 

600 

136 

2057 

5318 

7875 

1280 

4049 

5329 

71 

38-7 

8b 

32 

1 

60*2 

110 

2051 

5306 

7357 

1274 

4037 

5311 

5-7 

88-7 

9a 

32 

2 

60-6 

94 

2061 

5316 

7377 

1284 

4047 

5331 

4-8 

38*8 

9b 

30 

3 

59-9 

138 

1979 

4682 

6661 

1202 

3413 

4615 

7-5 

42'3 

10a 

26 

1 

61-2 

88 

1698 

2792 

4485 

916 

1623 

2439 

5-5 

60-7 

10b 

28 

2 

61-5 

94 

1848 

3047 

4895 

1071 

1778 

2849 

5-4 

GO-7 

11a 

27 

3i 

60*8 

95 

1789 

3130 

4919 

1012 

1861 

2873 

5-6 

57-2 

llB 

28 

Oi 

60-5 

98 

1800 

3262 

5052 

1023 

1983 

3006 

5-7 

55-4 

12a 

28 

U 

61-0 

72 

1804 

3473 

5277 

1027 

2204 

3231 

4-2 

51-9 

12b 

28 

0| 

61*3 

83 

1812 

3538 

5350 

1035 

2269 

3304 

4-8 

51-2 

13a 

24 

Of 

620 

77 

1576 

3360 

4926 

799 

2081 

2880 

51 

470 

13b 

25 

l} 

61-5 

92 

1647 

3623 

5270 

870 

2354 

3224 

5-9 

45-5 

14a 

28 

6M 

80 

1813 

3563 

5876 

1036 

2294 

3330 

4-6 

50-9 

14b 

27 

2i 

61-3 

77 

1768 

3367 

5135 

991 

2098 

3089 

4-5 

52-5 

15a 

26 

0 

61-6 

54 

1655 

3063 

4708 

878 

1784 

2662 

3-4 

54-2 

15b 

26 

U 

61-4 

70 

1690 

8297 

4987 

913 

2028 

2941 

4-3 

51-3 

16a 

17 

oj 

61-9 

51 

nil 

1965 

3066 

334 

686 

1020 

4*8 

56-8 

16B 

17 

2 

61*6 

50 

1127 

1968 

3095 

350 

699 

1049 

4-7 

57-3 

17a 

27 

Of 

61-3 

71 

1739 

3365 

5104 

962 

2096 

3058 

4-3 

51-7      I 

17b 

25 

2| 

61-1 

78 

1643 

3582 

6225 

866 

2313 

3179 

50 

45-9       i 

18a 

12 

0} 

60-6 

38 

776 

1502 

2277 

-     2 

233 

231 

5-2 

51-6 

18b 

13 

0}     60-8 

43 

846 

1533 

2379 

69 

264 

333 

5-4 

55-2 

19 

26 

2* 

59-7 

113 

1698 

3347 

5045 

921 

2078 

2999 

71 

50-7 

20 

13 

2i 

691 

32 

837 

1627 

2464 

60 

358 

418 

3-9 

51-4 

21 

17 

2 

59-9 

26 

1072 

2104 

3176 

295 

835 

1130 

2-5 

51-0 

22 

18 

If 

59-8 

23     1123     2127 

3260 

346 

858 

1204 

1 

21 

52-8 

1 

of  Wheal  Year  after  Year  an  the  same  Land, 
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Appeidix-Tablb  v.— Pboduob  of  the  24th  Skason,  1866-7.  Sked  (Red 
BoraocK)  sown  Notembbe  8,  1866 ;  Obop  cut  August  23  and  24,  and 
carted  Auoubt  80, 1867. 


Prodnoe  per  Acre,  *c 

1 
•• 

Increase  per  Acre  by 

(For  the  Manures,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Mannre. 

/\flL.l 

Total 
Grain 

Pioia. 

DrasedGnio. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Toua 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Prodooe 

(.Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

IVjCal 
Prodooe. 

OffiU 

Grain 

tolOO 

Dressed. 

Qoantitj. 

Weight 
per 

to  100 
Straw. 

Boahel. 

Straw). 

boh. 

pcka. 

.   Ibe. 

Ib0. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ihe. 

lbs. 

0 

10 

21 

58-7 

41 

664 

1320 

1984 

132 

347 

479 

6*6 

50-3 

1 

7 

57-9 

34 

487 

944 

1481 

-  45 

-  29 

-  74 

7-5 

51-6 

2 

27 

2i 

61-4 

61 

1755 

3136 

4891 

1223 

2163 

3386 

3-6 

560 

3 

8 

3i 

561 

33 

532 

973 

1505 

.  • 

m  m 

■  • 

6*6 

54-7 

4 

9 

1 

58-6 

41 

583 

999 

1582 

51 

26 

77 

7-6 

58-4 

5a 

9 

n 

59-7 

83 

609 

1099 

1708 

77 

126 

203 

5-8 

55-4 

5b 

8 

^ 

590 

29 

551 

966 

1517 

19 

-     7 

12 

5-5 

571 

6a 

15 

li 

60-6 

43 

972 

1684 

2656 

440 

711 

1151 

4-7 

57-7 

6b 

16 

Of 

60-5 

55 

1033 

1762 

2795 

501 

789 

1290 

5*6 

58-7 

7a 

22 

3f 

61-3 

62 

1469 

2796 

4265 

937 

1823 

2760 

4-4 

52-5 

7b 

21 

1| 

60-7 

67 

1365 

2727 

4092 

833 

1754 

2587 

5-2 

501 

8a 

29 

1} 

60-8 

108 

1896 

4103 

5999 

1364 

3130 

4494 

60 

46-2 

8b 

31 

If 

60-5 

104 

2008 

4288 

6296 

1476 

3315 

4791 

5-5 

46-8 

9a 

29 

Oi 

59-9 

112 

1855 

4918 

6773 

1323 

3945 

5268 

6-4 

37-7 

9b 

22 

Oi 

57-4 

124 

1392 

3246 

4638 

860 

2273 

3133 

9-8 

42-9 

10a 

18 

o» 

57-9 

77 

1123 

2023 

3146 

591 

1050 

1641 

7-3 

55-5 

10b 

19 

u 

59-8 

88 

1237 

2138 

3375 

705 

1165 

1870 

7-7 

57-9 

Ua 

21 

3f 

59*  1 

64 

1360 

2218 

8578 

828 

1245 

2073 

4*9 

61-3 

11b 

22 

1 

59-8 

84 

1416 

2402 

3818 

884 

1429 

2313 

6-3 

59-0 

12a 

25 

0| 

60-2 

65 

1577 

2628 

4205 

1045 

1655 

2700 

4-3 

600 

12b 

23 

3f 

60*6 

59 

1511 

2685 

4196 ; 

979 

1712 

2691 

41 

56-3 

13a 

23 

li 

60-8 

51 

1471 

2662 

4133 

989 

1689 

2628 

3-6 

55-3 

13b 

24 

1 

60-7 

58 

1529 

2822 

4351 

997 

1849 

2846 

40 

54-2 

14a 

23 

Of 

59-8 

61 

1450 

2598 

4048 

918 

1625 

2543 

4-4 

55-8 

14b 

22 

li 

59-6 

70 

1398 

2537 

3935 

866 

1564 

2430 

5-2 

55-1 

15a 

22 

3J 

60*2 

51 

1427 

2670 

4097 

895 

1697 

2592 

3-7 

53-5 

15b 

23 

0| 

59-5 

56 

1435 

2730 

4165 

903 

1757 

2660 

41 

52-6 

16a 

H 

U 

59-4 

35 

890 

1583 

2473 

358 

610 

968 

41 

56-2 

16b 

14 

3i 

591 

33 

907 

1643 

2550 

375 

670 

1045 

3-8 

55-2 

17a 

10 

3i 

59-2 

34 

678 

1193 

1871 

146 

220 

366 

5-3 

56-8 

17b 

10 

2f 

57-6 

42 

'658 

1257 

1915 

126 

284 

410 

6-8 

52-3 

18a 

22 

3 

591 

88 

1884 

2558 

3942 

852 

1585 

2437 

2-8 

541 

18b 

24 

If 

57-5 

45 

1448 

2675 

4123 

916 

1702 

2618 

3-2 

54-1 

19 

23 

3f 

56-7 

63 

1421 

2620 

4041 

889 

1647 

2536 

4-7 

54-2 

20 

7 

Of 

56-4 

28 

433 

948 

1381 

-  99 

-  25 

-124 

70 

45-6 

21 

12 

2i 

59-3 

40 

787 

1388 

2175 

255 

415 

670 

5-4 

56-7 

22 

12 

2f 

59-3 

41 

791 

1377 

2168 

259 

404 

663 

5-4 

57-4 

70 


Experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  the  Growth 


Appendix-Table  YI.— Pboduob  of  the  25th  Season,  1867-8.  Sekd  (Bsd 
Bobtook)  sown  Noyembeb  2,  1867;  Gbop  cut  July  22-28,  and  carted 
July  26-29, 1868. 


Produce  per  Acre,  Itc 

f 

Increase  per  Acre  by 

(For  the  Manures,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manora 

■ 

Oflal 

Grain 

tolOO 

Dressed. 

Total 
Grain 

Purm. 

Dressed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Prodnce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Prodnoe. 

Qaanttty. 

Weight 
per 

to  lov 
Straw. 

BasheL 

Straw). 

bush. 

pcks. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibd. 

0 

22 

li 

61-4 

33 

1404 

1855 

8259 

350 

882 

123^ 

2-4 

75-7 

1 

20 

2i 

600 

27 

1259 

1594 

2858 

205 

621 

826 

2-2 

790 

2 

41 

3 

61-6 

33 

2604 

4190 

6794 

1550 

3217 

4767 

1-3 

621 

3 

16 

2i 

610 

41 

1054 

973 

2027 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

40 

108-4 

4 

17 

2 

61-6 

27 

1103 

1345 

2448 

49 

372 

421 

2-5 

82-0 

5a 

16 

u 

62-2 

28 

1044 

1250 

2294 

-  10 

277 

267 

2-8 

83-5 

5b 

18 

3i 

63-5 

28 

1226 

1442 

2668 

172 

469 

641 

2-4 

85-0 

6a 

27 

3 

62-4 

51 

1782 

2437 

4219 

728 

1464 

2192 

8-0 

731 

6b 

28 

Si 

63-2 

57 

1887 

2700 

4587 

833 

1727 

2560 

3-1 

€9-9 

7a 

40 

2 

61-5 

86 

2528 

4017 

6545 

1474 

3044 

4518 

1-5 

62-9 

7b 

39 

Of 

60-6 

33 

2408 

3680 

6088 

1354 

2707 

4061 

1-4 

65-4 

8a 

44 

01 

62-1 

51 

2794 

4683 

7477 

1740 

3710 

5450 

1-9 

59-7 

8b 

48 

8i 

61-9 

40 

'3069 

4933 

8002 

2015 

8960 

5975 

1-3 

62*2 

9a 

47 

3i 

611 

46 

2970 

5180 

8150 

1916 

4207 

6123 

1-6 

57-3 

9b 

27 

1 

620 

111 

1799 

2742 

4541 

745 

1769 

2514 

6-6 

65-6 

10a 

24 

8 

61-9 

93 

1627 

2163 

3790 

573 

1190 

1763 

6-1 

752 

10b 

27 

2i 

62-4 

118 

1846 

2364 

4210 

792 

1391 

2183 

6-9 

781 

llA 

33 

If 

62-4 

124 

2211 

2790 

5001 

1157 

1817 

2974 

5-9 

79-2 

llB 

33 

21 

62*2 

118 

2207 

2850 

5057 

1153 

1877 

8030 

5-6 

77-4 

12a 

39 

2 

63-6 

101 

2611 

3421 

6032 

1557 

2448 

4005 

40 

76-4 

12b 

40 

1 

63-3 

74 

2620 

3653 

6273 

1566 

2680 

4246 

2-9 

71-7 

13a 

37 

3i 

630 

34 

2417 

4010 

6427 

1363 

3037 

4400 

1-4 

60-3 

13b 

40 

2i 

63-2 

45 

2614 

4040 

6654 

1560 

3067 

4627 

1-7 

64-7 

14a 

41 

3i 

63-9 

37 

2716 

3685 

6401 

1662 

2712 

4874 

1*4 

73-7 

14b 

41 

1| 

64- 1 

98 

2754 

3668 

6422 

1700 

2695 

4395 

3-7 

751 

15a 

44 

0* 

63-8 

43 

2856 

4656 

7512 

1802 

3683 

5485 

1-5 

61-3 

15b 

41 

2i 

63-3 

63 

2692 

4223 

6915 

1638 

3250 

4888 

2-4 

63-7 

16a 

23 

0 

62-9 

84 

1481 

2125 

3606 

427 

1152 

1579 

2-S 

e9-7 

16b 

22 

2i 

62-7 

25 

1438 

1962 

3400 

384 

989 

1373 

1-8 

73-3 

17a 

38 

Oi 

63-4 

53 

2466 

3767 

6233 

1412 

2794 

4206 

2-2 

65-5 

17b 

36 

3 

64-2 

55 

2413 

3527 

5940 

1359 

2554 

3913 

2-4 

68*4 

18a 

18 

0} 

62-7 

28 

1168 

1537 

2705 

114 

564 

678 

2-5 

760 

18b 

19 

Of 

62-9 

31 

1239 

1672 

2911 

185 

699 

884 

2-6 

74-1 

19 

36 

3} 

62-9 

98 

2422 

3161 

5583 

1368 

2188 

8556 

4-2 

76-6 

20(') 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  * 

•  « 

•  ■ 

21 

26 

1 

62-6 

44 

1687 

2267 

3954 

633 

1294 

1927 

2-7 

74  4 

22 

24 

Si 

62-8 

48 

1615 

2300 

3915 

561 

1327 

1888 

31 

702 

(')  Produce  unknown,  owing  to  a  mistake  at  Harvest. 


of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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Appendix-Table  VIL — Pboduob  of  the  26th  Skason,  1868-9.  Bbkd  (Bbd 
Bostock)  sown  Noysmbbb  8, 1868  ;  Cbop  cut  August  16-18,  and  oarted 
AcGUBT  21  and  24, 1869. 


Prodnoe  por  Acre,  Ac 
Por  the  HftDores,  tee  pp.  63  and  64.) 


Pj^I    DTwwdGraln. 


5i  '  15  1\ 

h    15  3^ 

€a    21  0} 

6b    22  0| 

7a    28  2| 

7b  I  28  1 

h  ,  h5  OJ 

Sb    34  1} 

9a    39  0 

9b  I  24  0} 

Wa  '  20  1 

inn  ,  19  Oi 

llA  !  24  0| 

lie    20  1} 

I2a    26  1} 

I2b    28  OJ 

f3i    25  21 

iSB  I  28  3i 

li\    28  1 

5a    26  2i 

3B    27  0| 

5a     16  If 

IB     15  3^ 

fA     15  1 

'b     17  0 

(a    23  0| 

IB    22  Z\ 


Weisht 

p«r 
Buhel. 


lb*. 


\ 


23  0} 

13  0} 

20  2^ 

15  Of 


58 
58 
56 
56 
57 

56 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
57 

57 
54 

54 
55 
66 
55 
58 
57 
59 
59 
58 
58 

58 
59 

58 
58 

.•^8 
57 

58 
58 

56 

56 

58 
58 


1 
2 
9 
1 
1 

8 
0 
0 
3 
7 
2 
0 
5 

1 
6 

9 
6 
2 
1 
1 
9 
3 
0 
5 
1 

1 
3 

6 
1 

1 
3 
7 
0 


OITal 

Toul 

Qrain. 

Grain. 

lb«. 

lbs. 

66 

955 

36 

744 

80 

2256 

48 

848 

50 

896 

45 

928 

53 

956 

69 

1273 

80 

1845 

101 

1748 

156 

1771 

107 

2105 

108 

2086 

140 

2368 

136 

1452 

99 

1210 

125 

1188 

91 

1443 

128 

1251 

102 

1638 

100 

1726 

110 

1631 

125 

1827 

128 

1778 

126 

1701 

93 

1635 

88 

1694 

54 

1019 

64 

982 

64 

952 

86 

1059 

78 

1431 

94 

1418 

133 

1447 

77 

826 

63 

1260 

GO 

942 

Straw 
and 
Cbaff. 


Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw.) 


Increase  per  Acre  bj 
Manure. 


lbs. 
1493 
1180 
3937 
1350 
1405 

1514 
1687 
2250 
2280 
3114 
3309 
3898 
3937 

4930 
3475 

2265 
2186 
2568 
2345 
2637 
3008 
2826 
3267 
3076 
2999 

2954 
3008 

1678 
1614 

1570 
1829 
24:53 
2460 

2506 

1253 
2115 
1483 


Iba. 
2448 
1924 
6193 
2198 
2301 

2442 
2643 
3523 
3625 
4862 
5080 
6003 
6023 

7298 
4927 

3475 
3374 
4011 
3596 
4275 
4734 
4457 
5094 
4854 
4700 

4589 
4702 

2697 
2596 

2522 

2888 
3804 


Grain. 


Ibe. 

107 

-104 

1408 

•  • 

48 

80 

108 

425 

497 

I  900 

923 

1257 

1238 

1520 
604 

362 
340 
595 
403 
790 
878 
783 
979 
930 
853 

787 
846 

171 
134 

104 
211 
583 


3878  I  570 


4018 

2079 
3375 
2425 


599 

-   22 
412 
94 


Straw 

and 

Cbaff. 


Uia. 
143 
-170 
2587 

•  • 

55 

164 

337 

900 

930 

1764 

1959 

2548 

2587 

3580 
2125 

915 
836 
1218 
995 
1287 
1658 
1476 
1917 
1726 
1649 

1604 
1658 

328 
264 

220 

479 

1083 

1110 

1216 

-  97 
765 
133 


Total 
Prudooe. 


Ibd. 
250 
-274 
8995 

103 

244 
445 
1325 
1427 
2664 
2882 
8805 
8825 

5100 
2729 

1277 
1176 
1813 
1398 
2077 
2536 
2259 
2896 
2656 
2502 

2391 
2504 

499 
398 

824 

690 
1666 
1680 

1815 

-119 

1177 

227 


Offal 

Grain 

to  100 

Dreaaed. 


7 
5 
3 
5 


5 

5 

5 

6 

6- 

9 

5 

5 

6 
10 

8' 

11 
6 

11 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
8' 

6 
5 

5 

7 

7 
8 
5 


10 

10 
5 
6 


Total 
Grain 
to  100 
Straw. 


•5 

64- 

•1 

63- 

•7 

57- 

•9 

62- 

•9 

63* 

•1 

61- 

•9 

56- 

•7 

56- 

•4 

59- 

•1 

56- 

•7 

53- 

•4 

54- 

•4 

58- 

•3 

48- 

•3 

41- 

•9 

53- 

•8 

54- 

•8 

56- 

•4 

53- 

•6 

62- 

•1 

57- 

•3 

57- 

•3 

55- 

•8 

57- 

•0 

56- 

•0 

55- 

•5 

56- 

•6 

60- 

•0 

60- 

•2 

60- 

•9 

57- 

•7 

58- 

•1 

57- 

•1 

56- 

•2 

65- 

•3 

59- 

•8 

63- 

0 

1 

8 

8 
7 

3 
7 
6 
0 
1 
5 
0 
0 

0 
8 

4 
3 
2 

4 
1 
4 
7 
9 
8 
7 

4 
3 

8 
9 

7 
9 
8 
6 


9 
6 
5 
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Experiments  aJt  Rothameted  on  the  Growth 


Appbndix-Tabls  ynL— Pboduob  of  the  27th  Ssabon,  1869-70.  Sod  (Bid 
Rostock)  sown  Noyxmbsb  8,  1869 ;  Obop  cut  Augvbt  5-12,  and  cuted 
August  11-15, 1870. 


Produoe  per  Acre,  Itc. 

Increaae  per  Acre  by 

(For  tbe  Manures,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manve. 

08U 
OntB 

tOlM 

DrsmL 

Pion. 

DreoKd  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Obaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Total 
Gnia 

Qoanii^. 

Wel^i 
per 

toUm 

Stnv. 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

bn8h.pcki. 

Iba. 

Ibe. 

U». 

lbs. 

llM. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

0 

21     2} 

62- 1 

69 

1415 

1239 

2654 

459 

193 

652 

51  lH-8 

1 

16    0) 

62-5 

45 

1056 

1087 

2143 

100 

41 

141 

4-5 

97-1 

2 

36    2 

63-4 

44 

2359 

2733 

5092 

1403 

1687 

3090 

1-9 

86-3 

3 

14    3| 

61-8 

31 

956 

1046 

2002 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

3-3  '  91  3 

4 

15    2i 

62-6 

39 

1023 

1107 

2130 

67 

61 

128 

4-0 

924 

5a 

18    0] 

62-6 

40 

1178 

1302 

2480 

222 

256 

478 

3-6 

90-5 

5b 

19    0} 

62-6 

28 

1228 

1419 

2647 

272 

373 

645 

2-3 

86-6 

6a 

29    3 

630 

63 

1936 

2269 

4205 

980 

1223 

2203 

3-4 

85*3 

6b 

31    Oi 

631 

58 

2023 

2438 

4461 

1067 

1392 

2459 

8-0    830 

7a 

39    2} 

63-3 

59 

2568 

3148 

5716 

1612 

2102 

3714 

2-4 

816 

7b 

41     IJ 

63*2 

56 

2672 

3284 

5956 

1716 

2288 

3954 

21 

81-4 

8a 

45    3} 

63-7 

66 

2992 

3635 

6627 

2036 

2589 

4625 

2-8 

82-3 

8b 

44    2 

63-8 

100 

2939 

3699 

6638 

1983 

2653 

4636 

3-6 

79-5 

9b 

45    2 

62-7 

89 

2940 

3911 

6851 

1984 

2865 

4849 

31 

75-2 

9b 

26    1| 

61-3 

115 

1735 

2080 

3815 

779 

1034 

1813 

7*1 

83-4 

10a 

21    2| 

60*8 

100 

1420 

1627 

3047 

464 

581 

1045 

7-6 

87-3 

10b 

23    Of 

60-8 

88 

1496 

1748 

3244 

540 

702 

1242 

6-2 

85-6 

llA 

25    Oi 
25    l} 

60*8 

128 

1653 

1917 

3570 

697 

871 

1568 

8-4 

86*2 

llB 

60-7 

139 

1682 

1895 

3577 

726 

849 

1575 

9-0  ;  88-8. 

12a 

36    2 

62-4 

72 

2347 

2577 

4924 

1391 

1531 

2922 

3-2     911 

12b 

34    0 

62-5 

93 

2218 

2503 

4721 

1262 

1457 

2719 

4-4 

88-6 

13a 

a5    2i 

63-7 

64 

2328 

2815 

5143 

1872 

1769 

3141 

2-8 

82-7 

13b 

38    H 

63-9 

82 

2535 

2993 

5528 

1579 

1947 

3526 

3*4 

84-7 

14a 

35    0} 

63-2 

117 

2336 

2584 

4920 

1380 

1538 

2918 

5-4 

90-4 

14b 

36    1 

62-7 

125 

2398 

2588 

4986 

1442 

1542 

2984 

5-5 

92-6 

15a 

38    Of 

63-8 

68 

2502 

3072 

5574 

1546 

2026 

3572 

2-8 

81-5 

15b 

38    2i 

63-9 

80 

2550 

3119 

5669 

1594 

2073 

8667 

3-3 

81-8 

16a 

18    U 

63-2 

48 

1207 

1365 

2572 

251 

319 

570 

4-2 

8S-4 

16b 

18    Of 

63*3 

56 

1208 

1333 

2541 

252 

287 

539 

4-9 

90-7 

17a 

33    l\ 

63*6 

63 

2187 

2628 

4815 

1231 

1582 

2813 

30 

83-2 

17b 

35     ] 

63-7 

70 

2315 

2715 

5030 

1359 

1669 

3028 

31 

85-3 

18a 

17    3 

63-1 

56 

1175 

1259 

2434 

219 

213 

432 

5-0 

93-3 

18b 

20    1 

63-3 

53 

1335 

1488 

2823 

379 

442 

821 

41 

89-7 

19 

32     1 

62-3 

128 

2137 

2242 

4379 

1181 

1196 

2377 

6-4 

95-4 

20 

14    2f 

62-5 

23 

943 

1175 

2118 

-  13 

129 

116 

2-5 

80-3 

21 

25    3 

63- 1 

39 

1666 

1949 

3615 

710 

903 

1613 

2-5 

85-4 

22 

26    2^ 

630 

49 

1723 

1996 

3719 

767 

950 

1717 

2-9 

86-3 

of  fVhaU  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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Afpimdix-Tabli  IX. — ^Pbosuos  of  the  28th  Siason,  1870-1.  8nD  (Bid 
fiosTOGK)  sown  NoYUfBBB  1  and  2, 1870 ;  Crop  ont  August  21-23,  and 
carted  August  28-31, 1871. 


Ppodiio6  per  Acre,  mc. 
(For  the  Maanret,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 


Pwn!    I>~««IO"in. 


Quality. 


0   ,  13  3} 

10  \\ 

38  3| 

9  U 

4   1  10  IJ 

5a    11  0 

5b  1  12  3 

6a  I  16  31 

6b    17  0 

7a  ,  22  Of 

7b    22  l\ 

«A'26  1 

8bj  29  0} 


9a 
9b 


34    ]| 
17    2| 


10a    10  0} 

10b  I  10  0 

llA    12  0} 

UbI    9  3| 

12a    22  2} 

12b    19  If 

13a    28  1 

13b    32  Of 

Ha    26  2f 

14b    21  3| 

15a    29  If 

lj»    32  Of 

6a  1  13  1 

6b     13  3 

7a    13  1| 

78  ,  18  2 

8a  '  28  Of 

8b  .  28  3 

)    .  22  If 

»      10  If 

1       15  Of 

I      16  3 


Weight 

per 
Bittbet 


IbB. 


56 
57 
60 
54 
57 

56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
57 
57 
58 

58 
52 

53 
53 
54 
53 
56 
55 
57 
58 
57 
56 

59 

58 

57 
56 

56 

56 
58 

58 

56 

55 

56 
56 


5 
0 
0 
8 
0 

4 
7 
8 
3 
0 
3 
1 
3 

6 

4 

8 
8 
3 
8 
5 
6 
6 
2 
0 
7 

0 

7 

2 
5 

0 
8 
6 
0 


8 
8 
9 


Olbl 
QnUn. 


lbs. 
102 
97 
161 
106 
118 

97 
103 
138 
123 
263 
245 
247 
240 

210 
171 

130 
125 
139 
137 
177 
178 
184 
185 
213 
246 

177 
209 

78 
64 

74 

78 

118 

124 

165 

83 
115 
113 


ToUl 
Onln. 


n». 

889 

685 

2498 

615 

7U8 

718 
827 
1099 
1078 
1503 
1520 
1745 
1940 

2228 
1093 

675 

663 

795 

668 

1458 

1259 

1812 

2050 

1728 

1490 

1905 
2093 

836 
841 

824 
1129 
1763 
1792 

1413 

665 

979 

10ti7 


Stimw 

and 

Gbaff. 


Ite. 
1566 
1451 
4506 
1100 
1277 

1340 
1529 
2290 
2304 
3093 
8076 
3716 
4150 

4909 
2425 

1252 
1339 
1448 
1279 
2700 
2440 
3433 
4125 
3063 
2937 

3597 
3808 

1510 
1573 

1608 
2032 
3254 
3428 

2688 

1350 
1873 
1871 


Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 


Iba. 
2455 
2136 
7004 
1715 
1985 

2058 
2356 
3389 
aS82 
4596 
4596 
5461 
6090 

7187 
3518 

1927 
2002 
2243 
1947 
4158 
3699 
5245 
6175 
4791 
4427 

5502 
5901 

2346 
2414 

2432 
3161 
5017 
5220 

4101 

2015 
2852 
2938 


IncTMi^  per  Acre  bj 
Manure. 


Grain. 


Iba. 
274 
70 
1883 

•  • 
93 

103 
212 
484 
463 
888 
905 
1130 
1325 

1613 

478 

60 

48 

180 

53 

843 

644 

1197 

1435 

1113 

875 

1290 
1478 

221 
226 

209 

514 

1148 

1177 

798 

50 
364 

452 


Straw 

and 

Cbaff. 


Iba. 
466 
351 
3406 

177 

240 
429 
1190 
1204 
1993 
1976 
2616 
3050 

3809 
1325 

152 

239 

348 

179 

1600 

1340 

2333 

3025 

1963 

1837 

2497 

2708 

410 
473 

508 

932 

2154 

2328 

1588 

250 
773 
771 


Total 
Produce. 


lbs. 
740 
421 
5289 

270 

843 

641 
1674 
1667 
2881 
2881 
3746 
4375 

5422 
1803 

212 

287 

528 

232 

2443 

1984 

3530 

4460 

3076 

2712 

3787 
4186 

631 
699 

717 
1446 
3302 
3505 

2386 

300 
1137 
1223 


Offal 

Grain 

to  100 

DreflMd. 


130 

56- 

16-5 

47- 

6-9 

55- 

20-9 

55- 

201 

55- 

15-6 

53- 

14-3 

54- 

14-8 

48- 

12*8 

46- 

21-2 

48- 

19-2 

49- 

16-5 

47- 

14*2 

46- 

10-5 

45- 

18-6 

45- 

240 

58- 

23-2 

49- 

21-2 

54- 

25-8 

52- 

13-8 

54- 

16-4 

51- 

11-3 

52- 

9-9 

49- 

141 

56- 

19-8 

50- 

10-2 

63- 

111 

55- 

10-2 

55- 

8-2 

53- 

9-8 

51- 

7-4 

55- 

7-2 

54- 

7-4 

52- 

13-2 

52- 

14-3 

49- 

13-4 

52- 

11-8 

57- 

Total 
Grain 
to  100 
Straw. 


'7 
2 
5 
9 


6 
1 

0 
'8 
6 
4 
0 


4 
1 

9 
5 
9 
2 
0 
6 
•8 
■7 
4 
8 

0 
0 

4 
5 

3 

6 
2 


6 

3 
3 
0 


F  2 
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ExperimenU  at  Rothamsted  on  the  Grouch 


Appendiz-Tablb  X.— Pboduob  of  the  29tli  Season,  1871-2.  Seed  (Red 
Eostook)  Bown  Ootobeb  28,  1871 ;  Cbop  cat  August  16  and  17,  &ud 
carted  August  20  and  21, 1872. 


Produce  per 

Acre,  &c 

■ 

Imreaae  per  Acre  bj 

(T 

'or  the  M 

annres,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manure. 

Oflal 

ToUl 

Plots. 

Dreosed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

an<l 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce 
(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Prodoce. 

Orain 

to  100 

Dreued. 

Graro 

Quantity. 

Weight 
per 

tolH 
Stnv. 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

bush. 

pcka. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Ibfl. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

0 

17 

1 

58-7 

46 

1060 

1873 

2933 

355 

721 

1076 

4-6 

56-6 

1 

10 

3i 

57-9 

72 

701 

1270 

1971 

-     4 

118 

114 

11-5  '  55  2 

2 

32 

U 

60-7 

80 

2046 

3761 

5807 

1341 

2609 

3950 

41     54-4 

3 

10 

2« 

59-0 

76 

';05 

1152 

1857 

•  • 

« ■ 

•  • 

12- 1     61-2 

4 

11 

H 

57-6 

65 

717 

1216 

1933 

12 

64 

76 

100 

590 

5a 

12 

8* 

60-2 

58 

836 

1301 

2137 

131 

149 

280 

7*4 

64-3 

5b 

12 

2» 

59-8 

77 

833 

1361 

2194 

128 

209 

337 

101 

61-2 

6a 

20 

BJ 

60-1 

58 

1308 

2770 

4078 

603 

1618 

2221 

4-6  .  47  2 

6b 

20 

Of 

60-3 

82 

1299 

2363 

3662 

594 

1211 

1805 

6-7  '  550 

7a 

30 

li 

60-4 

103 

1936 

3611 

5547 

1231 

2459 

3690 

5-6 

53-6 

7b 

-29 

ot 

60-0 

191 

1937 

4043 

5980 

1232 

2891 

4123 

10-9 

47-9 

8a 

37 

Oi 

60-5 

164 

2404 

5430 

7834 

1699 

4278 

5977 

7-3 

44-3 

8b 

34 

01 

60-4 

188 

2244 

4712 

6956 

1539 

3560 

5099 

91     47-6 

9a 

40 

2} 

600 

124 

2565 

6527 

9092 

1860 

5375 

7235 

61  1  393 

9b 

23 

li 

55-5 

138 

1434 

3210 

4644 

729 

2058 

2787 

10-6 

44-7 

10a 

18 

0 

56-8 

157 

1178 

2442 

3620 

473 

1290 

1763 

15-4 

4«-2 

10b 

18 

2i 

55-9 

122 

1166 

2440 

3606 

461 

1288 

1749 

11-6  ;47& 

llA 

27 

0 

59-5 

160 

1766 

3387 

5153 

1061 

2235 

3296 

100 

hi'l 

llB 

27 

If 

58-6 

152 

1758 

3450 

5208 

1053 

2298 

3351 

9-4 

51 -ft 

12a 

30 

0 

60-1 

126 

1928 

3933 

5861 

1223 

2781 

4004 

70 

49-.1 

12b 

28 

2 

59*4 

130 

1824 

3388 

5212 

1119 

2236 

3355 

7-7 

53y 

13a 

30 

li 

60*3 

117 

1946 

3988 

5934 

1241 

2836 

4077 

6-4    4^5 

13b 

29 

2 

60-8 

130 

1923 

3808 

5731 

1218 

2656 

3874 

7-3    50-5 

14a 

31 

Of 

59  8 

129 

1995 

3850 

5845 

1290 

2698 

3988 

6-9    olS 

14b 

29 

If 

59-5 

144 

1897 

3725 

5622 

1192 

2573 

3765 

8*2  .  50  9 

15a 

30 

Oi 

60-5 

146 

1961 

4011 

5972 

1256 

2859 

4115 

8-1    4«5 

15b 

32 

li 

60-7 

133 

2095 

4134 

6229 

1390 

2982 

4372 

6-8  '  50-: 

16a 

13 

3i 

59-5 

54 

874 

1642 

2516 

169 

490 

659 

6-6    533 

16b 

12 

If 

59-3 

55 

791 

1466 

2257 

86 

314 

400 

7-5    54« 

17a 

25 

3 

60-8 

119 

1685 

3249 

4934 

980 

2097 

8077 

7-6    519 

17b 

26 

Oi 

60-5 

95 

1673 

3358 

5031 

;    968 

2206 

3174 

6-0    4y  > 

18a 

12 

If 

59-3 

83 

818 

1579 

2397 

'     113 

427 

540 

11-2  '51> 

18b 

13 

If 

59-5 

61 

862 

1761 

2623 

157 

609 

•766 

7-7  \m 

1                   1 

19 

27 

2f 

59  6 

145 

1794 

3303 

5097 

1089 

1 

2151 

3240 

8-8    M3 

20 

11 

U 

571 

48 

696 

1247 

1943 

-     9 

95 

86 

7 '3    55^ 

21 

20 

3i 

59-6 

71 

1312 

2216 

3528 

607 

1064 

1671 

'      5-7  ;:<>•- 

22 

20 

Oi 

59-8 

58 

1257 

2030 

3287 

552 

878 

1430 

4*8    <il-^ 

il 

of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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AppEKpn-TABLB  XL — Pboduob  of  the  80tli  Sbabon,  1872-3.  Skxd  (Bbd 
BoflTooE)  gown  NoYBMBER  8, 1872 ;  Chop  cat  Auoubt  15-19,  and  carted 
Septsmbsb  2,  1873. 


Prodaceper 

Acre,  Ik;. 

Increase  per  Acre  by 

(J 

'or  th«  Mannrea,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manure. 

Offal 

Total 

rwre. 

Dmaed  Grain. 

Offal 
Gnin. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce 
(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

ani 

Chaff. 

ToUl 
Produce. 

Grain 
lo  100 
Dressed. 

Grain 

Qaantity. 

Weight 
per 

tulOO 
Straw. 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

bQ»h.pclu. 

IlM. 

Iba. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 

lb-.    ] 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

15    2} 

57-6 

51 

950 

1183 

2133  ' 

249 

281 

530 

5-7 

80-4 

1 

10    2 

56-6 

42 

636 

966 

1602 

-  66 

64 

-     1 

70 

65-8 

2 

26    3 

581 

67 

1622 

2463 

4085 

921 

1661 

2482 

4-3 

65-9 

3 

11    2f 

57  0 

35 

701 

902 

1603 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

5-3 

77-7 

4 

12    0^ 

57-2 

56 

749 

998 

1747 

48 

96 

144 

8-1 

750 

5a 

12    ^ 

56-8 

40 

771 

1054 

1826 

70 

152 

222 

5-5 

731 

5b 

12    2 

57  0 

42 

754 

1032 

1786 

53 

130 

183 

5-8 

780 

6a 

14    3i 

57-5 

52 

905 

1513 

2418 

204 

611 

815 

6-1 

59-8 

6b 

16    3f 

56-6 

68 

1015 

1627 

2542 

814 

625 

939 

61 

66-4 

7a    21    0| 

67  0 

59 

1264 

1852 

3116 

663 

950 

1513 

4-9 

68-2 

7b    2*2    3 

57-3 

77 

1381 

2190 

3571 

680 

1288 

1968 

5-9 

630 

8a    25    3f 

57-5 

77 

1566 

2477 

4043 

865 

1575 

2440 

5-1 

63-2 

8b 

29    Oi 

56*3 

83 

1720 

2850 

4670 

1019 

1948 

2967 

5-4 

60-3 

!)a 

35    3i 

571 

119 

2160 

3932 

6092 

1459 

3030 

4489 

5-8 

54-9 

9b 

21    3i 

54-9 

104 

1303 

2358 

3661 

602 

1456 

2058 

8-7 

66-2 

10a 

19    2^ 

56- 1 

74 

1173 

1635 

2808 

472 

733 

1205 

6-8 

71-7 

10b 

20    24 

56-5 

80 

1247 

1642 

2889 

646 

740 

1286 

6-8 

76-9 

Ua    19    0} 

560 

83 

1153 

1583 

2736 

452 

681 

1133 

7-8 

72-8 

Hb    19    If 

551 

81 

1152 

1578 

2730 

451 

676 

1127 

7-5 

730 

12a    22    11 

56-9 

82 

1360 

1943 

3303 

659 

1041 

1700 

6-4 

70-0 

12b    23    1| 

56-5 

80 

1401 

2037 

3438 

700 

1135 

1835 

61 

68-8 

)3\    22    3^ 

57-4 

81 

1395 

2036 

3431 

694 

1134 

1828 

6-1 

68-5 

13b    24    0     i 

57-3 

64 

1440 

2107 

3547 

739 

1206 

1944 

4-6 

68-3 

14a    23    3| 

570 

61 

1426 

2120 

3546 

725 

1218 

1943 

4-5 

67  3 

14b    2i    1 

56-6 

78 

1452 

2172 

3624 

751 

1270 

2021 

6-7 

66-9 

ISa  !  32    3i 

57-7 

71 

1963 

2992 

4956 

1262 

2090 

3352 

3-7 

66-6 

15b  ;  32    \\ 

67  9 

73 

1941 

3165 

5106 

1240 

2263 

8603 

3-9 

61-3 

ICa     12    2} 

57-4 

40 

759 

1130 

1889 

58 

228 

286 

6-5 

67-2 

16b  1  13  '  0 

570 

36 

778 

1174 

1952 

77 

272 

349 

4-9 

66-3 

Ha  I  10    2*. 

5C-6 

38 

639 

1092 

1731 

-  62 

190 

128 

6*3 

68-6 

17b     12    3i 

57-6 

51 

789 

1108 

1897 

88 

206 

294 

70  1 

71-2 

18a     19    2 

57-3 

61 

1177 

1805 

2982 

476 

903 

1379 

5-5  1 

65-2 

18b     21     Oi 

57-6 

58 

1274 

2007 

3281 

573 

1105 

1678 

4-7  ! 

63-5 

19      20    0 

56-7 

80 

1212 

1858 

3070 

611 

956 

1467 

7-7 

1 

65-3 

20      12    2 

56-9 

47 

758 

1098 

1856 

57 

196 

253 

'     6-6 

690 

21       14    01 

56-9 

52 

853 

1258 

2111 

152 

356 

508 

,     6-4 

67-8 

22 

18    Oi 

56-9 

54 

1084 

1663 

2747 

383 

761 

1144 

5-3 

65-2 

76 


Experiments  at  Rothamsted  an  the  Growth 


Affxndiz-Tablx  XIL— Pboduoa  of  the  Slat  Skabon,  1873-4.  Sbkd  (Rkd 
Bostogk)  sown  Ootobsb  29  and  30»  1878 ;  Chop  cut  August  8-11,  and 
carted  August  16  and  17, 1874. 


Prodnoe  per  Acre,  kc. 

Increaae  per  Acm  \if 

(For  the  ManoieB,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manure. 

: 

Ofial 

Total 

Plots. 

Dreas^  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

CGrain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Grain 

to  100 

OceHcd. 

GnuD 

QoanUtj. 

Weight 
per 

to  IW 
Su&v. 

Buahel. 

Straw). 

bush.  pcks. 

Ibe. 

Ib0. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lU. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

0 

16  ^ 

691 

18 

1014 

1328 

2342 

320 

338 

658 

1-8 

764 

1 

11  li 

59-6 

14 

690 

972 

1662 

-     4 

-  18 

-  22 

2-0 

71  0 

iL 

39    1 

60-2 

70 

2431 

4439 

6870 

1737 

3449 

5186 

30 

54-8 

B 

11     1| 

58-3 

27 

694 

990 

1684 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

40  .  701 

4 

12    1 

68-8 

13 

734 

999 

1733 

40 

9 

49 

1-8 

73-5 

5a 

12    2} 

59  1 

28 

768 

845 

1613 

74 

-145 

-  71 

31 

90-8 

5b 

13    If 

591 

24 

820 

914 

1734 

126 

-  76 

50 

30 

89-7 

6a 

25    2i 

59-7 

17 

1550 

2212 

3762 

856 

1222 

2078 

11 

70- 1 

6b 

25    3} 

.59-5 

21 

1562 

2230 

3792 

868 

1240 

2108 

1-4 

TOO 

7a 

39    H 

59-9 

78 

2436 

4508 

6944 

1742 

3518 

5260 

3-3 

54*0 

7b 

39    2i 

59-7 

96 

2461 

4782 

7243 

1767 

3792 

5559 

41 

51-5 

8a 

41     3^ 

601 

121 

2637 

6182 

8819 

1943 

5192 

7135 

4-8 

42-7 

8b 

39    0} 

59-6 

138 

2471 

5944 

8415 

1777 

4954 

6731 

5-9  1  41-6 

1 

9a 

38    0| 

60-4 

105 

2409 

5012 

7421 

1715 

4022 

5737 

4-6  :  4«:l 

9b 

21    2 

57-5 

31 

1269 

2166 

3435 

675 

1176 

1751 

2-5 

saC 

10a 

25    1 

56-5 

48 

1476 

1977 

3453 

782 

987 

1769 

3-4 

74-7 

10b 

27    Of 

56-9 

136 

1686 

2387 

4073 

992 

1397 

2389 

8-8 

70t; 

llA 

36    2 

67-9 

95 

2208 

3166 

5374 

1514 

2176 

3690 

4-5 

ey-7 

llB 

29    1 

58-3 

156 

1859 

3077 

4936 

1165 

2087 

3252 

9-2 

6l»4 

12\ 

40    3i 

59-4 

65 

2497 

4011 

6508 

1803 

3021 

4824 

2-7 

623 

12b 

38    0 

59-7 

88 

2359 

3774 

6133 

1665 

2784 

4449 

3-9 

«2  3 

13a 

36    3 

60-6 

75 

2303 

3952 

6255 

1609 

2962 

4571 

3-4  1  5JJ-3 

13b 

37    If 

60-4 

42 

2301 

4002 

6303 

1607 

3012 

4619 

1-9 

57. i 

14a 

37    3t 

59-9 

32 

2294 

3570 

5864 

1600 

2580 

4180 

1-4 

Gi-i 

14b 

35    U 

59-2 

93 

2187 

3618 

5805 

1493 

2628 

4121 

4-4 

6t»-4 

15a 

27    8 

61-3 

22 

1724 

2609 

4333 

1030 

1619 

2649 

1-3 

661 

15b 

30    2} 

60-9 

36 

1901 

2943 

4844 

1207 

1953 

3160 

1-9  '  64t» 

16a 

9    Oi 

60-2 

20 

564 

913 

1477 

-130 

-  77 

-207 

3-7     61-S 

16b 

14    2^ 

600 

39 

915 

1392 

2307 

221 

402 

623 

4-4     65: 

17a 

32    3i 

60-6 

40 

2027 

3501 

5528 

1333 

2511 

8844 

2  0     57  !• 

17b 

33    2i 

60-9 

46 

2094 

3473 

5567 

1400 

2483 

3883  i 

2-2    «!).' 

18a 

13    3 

58-8 

24 

832 

1047 

1879 

138 

57 

195 

3-0    79' 

18b 

14    Oi 

58-8 

39 

871 

1012 

1883 

177 

22 

199 

4-7    S61 

19 

37    3i 

58-9 

68 

2293 

3136 

5429 

1599 

2146 

3745  : 

3-1     731 

1 

20 

13    3 

59-2 

32 

845 

1312 

2157 

151 

322 

473 

3-9 

m 

21 

22    3i 

59-5 

30 

1391 

1666 

3057 

697 

676 

1373  : 

2-2    S^. 

22 

21     1} 

59-3 

21 

1289 

1547 

2836 

595 

557 

1152 

1-6 

;SSS 

of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 


77 


Af?ir]>iz-Tabls  XIIL— Pboduoi  of  the  82nd  Sieasoh,  1874-6.  Bsbd  (Bed 
Bostook)  sown  Ootobbb  26  and  27,  187d;  Cbop  out  Auoubt  16-21|  and 
carted  August  24  and  26, 1876. 


Produoe  per  Acre,  fte 

• 

Increaw  per  Acre  Iff 

(For  the  Mumres,  bm  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manureu 

Offal 

1 

Total 

Fum. 

Drened  Grain. 

Offml 
GrAin. 

ToUl 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Grain 

to  100 

Drened. 

Grain 

Qnantttj. 

Wdght 
per 

to  100 
Straw. 

BmiheL 

Straw). 

tmsh.pclcf. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

11». 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

0 

10    IJ 

59-4 

51 

663 

1150 

1813 

96 

142 

238 

8*8 

57-6 

1 

8    Oi 

58-5 

41 

511 

868 

1379 

-  56 

-140 

-196 

8*7 

58*9 

2 

28    3^ 

60*6 

147 

1890 

3719 

5609 

1323 

2711 

4084 

8*4 

60-8 

3 

8    2i 

600 

50 

567 

1008 

1575 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

9*7 

56*2 

4 

7    2i 

59-7 

51 

508 

910 

1418 

-  59 

-  98 

-157 

11*8 

55*8 

5a 

8    1 

59*2 

37 

526 

1051 

1577 

-  41 

43 

2 

7-6 

50-1 

5b  ,  10    Of 

59-5 

46 

653 

1198 

1851 

86 

190 

276 

7*6 

54*5 

6a 

15    3} 

60-7 

86 

1046 

1899 

2945 

479 

891 

1370 

8*9 

551 

6b 

16    3i 

59*8 

80 

1084 

2117 

3201 

517 

1109 

1626 

80 

51*2 

7a 

25    Oi 

59-9 

147 

1652 

3334 

4986 

1085 

2326 

3411 

9*7 

49-6 

7b    26    2| 

590 

154 

1723 

3509 

5232 

1156 

2501 

3657 

9-8 

491 

8a 

31    0^ 

58-2 

194 

2006 

4400 

6406 

1439 

3392 

4831 

10*7 

45*6 

as 

28    2} 

58*1 

202 

1867 

4245 

6112 

1300 

3237 

4537 

12*1 

44*0 

9a 

30    2 

57-9 

198 

1965 

4747 

6712 

1398 

3789 

5137 

11*2 

41*4 

dB 

16    2 

55-7 

130 

1050 

2363 

3418 

483 

1355 

1838 

14*1 

44-4 

10a 

12    3 

54*5 

91 

786 

1574 

2360 

219 

566 

785 

13*2 

500 

10b 

14    21 

55-6 

126 

934 

1782 

2716 

367 

774 

1141 

15*5 

52*4 

Ua 

19    3i 

55-5 

111 

1217 

2392 

8609 

650 

1384 

2034 

101 

50-9 

Ub 

15    3f 

54-6 

167 

1026 

2217 

3243 

459 

1209 

1668 

180 

46*3 

12a 

24    31 

581 

135 

1585 

2972 

4557 

1018 

1964 

2982 

9*3 

53*3 

I2b    25    2i 

57-2 

112 

1574 

3104 

4678 

1007 

2096 

3103 

7*7 

50*7 

13a    26    Of 

60-4 

92 

1673 

3299 

4972 

1106 

2291 

3397 

5-8 

50-7 

13b  i  27    3i 

600 

93 

1766 

3231 

4997 

1199 

2223 

3422 

5-6 

54*7 

Ha  j  27    2i 

590 

120 

1747 

3060 

4807 

1180 

2052 

3232 

7*4 

57*1 

14b 

25    0 

580 

127 

1576 

3183 

4759 

1009 

2175 

3184 

8*8 

49-5 

15a    23    21 

59-9 

181 

1594 

2916 

4510 

1027 

1908 

2935 

12*8 

54*7 

lOB 

27    2 

60*6 

163 

1829 

3491 

5320 

1262 

2483 

3745 

9*8 

52*4 

16a 

10    2 

59*8 

49 

676 

1222 

1898 

109 

214 

323 

7*9 

55-3 

16b 

9    3 

59*5 

35 

613 

1147 

1760 

46 

139 

185 

60 

53*4 

17a 

11    Oi 

58*9 

41 

691 

1247 

1938 

124 

239 

363 

6*3 

55*4 

17b 

12    1 

59-6 

48 

777 

1450 

2227 

210 

442 

652 

6*6 

53*6 

18a 

'25    1 

59*2 

74 

1569 

2916 

4485 

1002 

1908 

2910 

4*9 

53-8 

18b 

25    Si 

58*9 

76 

1598 

3096 

4694 

1031 

2088 

3119 

5*0 

51*6 

19 

22    ^ 

56*5 

98 

1392 

2494 

3886 

825 

1486 

2311 

7-6 

55*8 

20 

8    Oi 

57*0 

88 

501 

1028 

1529 

-  66 

20 

-  46 

8-2 

48*7 

21 

12    3i 

59-9 

66 

842 

1376 

2218 

275 

368 

643 

8-5 

61-2 

22 

13    3 

60*2 

67 

893 

1491 

2384 

326 

483 

809 

81     59*9 

78 


Experiments  at  Boihamsted  on  the  Growth 


Appendiz-Tablb  XIY. — Fboduos  of  the  dSrd  Sbason,  1875-6.  Seid  (Rid 
Bostook)  sown  Noyembbb  1  and  2, 1875 ;  Gbop  out  August  8-19,  and 
carted  August  14-23, 1876. 


Produce  per  Acre,  kc. 

Increase  per  Acre  by 

(For  the  Manurea,  aee  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manure. 

Offal 

Grain 

to  100 

Dreaaed. 

Plots. 

Dreaaed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

ToUl 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Total 
Gnm 

Quantity. 

Weight 
per 

I0ll<9 

Str&v. 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

bush. 

pcka. 

Iba. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Ifae. 

0 

11 

3* 

57-3 

53 

733 

830 

1563 

233 

188 

421 

7-8 

88-3 

1 

7 

2 

56-8 

13 

440 

571 

1011 

-  60 

-  71 

-131 

31 

77-0 

2 

23 

3i 

62-4 

58 

1545 

2140 

3685 

1045 

1498 

2543 

3-9 

72-2 

8 

8 

OJ 

59-0 

21 

500 

642 

1142 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

4-6 

77-9 

4 

9 

0 

58-5 

18 

546 

706 

1252 

46 

64 

110 

3-6 

77-4 

5a 

9 

3* 

59-2 

20 

610 

792 

1402 

110 

150 

260 

3-4 

77-0 

5b 

11 

Oi 

591 

25 

679 

777 

1456 

179 

135 

314 

3-9 

87-4 

6a 

14 

3* 

61-9 

41 

962 

1201 

2163 

462 

559 

1021 

4-4  i  804 

6b 

16 

2 

62-2 

56 

1081 

1393 

2474 

581 

751 

1332 

5-4    77-6 

7a 

21 

u 

63-2 

90 

1444 

2015 

8459 

944 

1373 

2317 

6-6    71-6 

7b 

25 

2 

62-7 

118 

1719 

2408 

4127 

1219 

1766 

2985 

7-4  1  71-4 

8a 

30 

2} 

63-1 

121 

2054 

3083 

5137 

1554 

2441 

3995 

6-2 

66-6 

8b 

28 

2 

62-7 

111 

1895 

2788 

4683 

1395 

2146 

3541 

6-2 

68-0 

9a 

33 

U 

62-7 

168 

2255 

3584 

5839 

1755 

2942 

4697 

80 

62-9 

da 

13 

0 

56-3 

32 

766 

1217 

1983 

266 

575 

841 

4-3 

62-9 

10a 

12 

0* 

57-2 

25 

719 

922 

1641 

219 

280 

499 

3-6 

780 

10b 

14 

If 

56-4 

32 

848 

1270 

2118 

348 

628 

976 

3-8  ;  66'7 

11a 

15 

1 

59-6 

54 

963 

1313 

2276 

463 

671 

1134 

60  '  73  4 

llB 

13 

n 

58-4 

49 

832 

1228 

2060 

332 

586 

918 

6-3 

eis 

12a 

19 

2i 

61  0 

64 

1260 

1711 

2971 

760 

1069 

1829  ' 

5-4 

73-7 

12b 

18 

3 

60-4 

74 

1206 

1661 

2867 

706 

1019 

1725 

6-5 

IH 

13a 

24 

2 

62-1 

54 

1575 

2431 

4006 

1075 

1789 

2864 

3-6 

m 

13b 

25 

3i 

62*4 

58 

1669 

2435 

4104 

1169 

1793 

2962  i 

3-6 

68-6 

14a 

22 

3i 

61-4 

49 

1454 

2027 

3481 

954 

1385 

2339 

8-5 

71-7 

14b 

21 

1 

60-7 

48 

1338 

1863 

3201 

838 

1221 

2059 

3-7    71-8 

15a 

24 

3 

62-3 

63 

1602 

2320 

8922 

1102 

1678 

2780  ' 

4-1  '  ©0 

15b 

26 

Oi 

61-7 

97 

1709 

2535 

4244 

1209 

1893 

3102 

60    67-4 

16a 

10 

31 

58-5 

18 

658 

841 

1499 

158 

199 

357 

2-9    7«-2 

16b 

11 

Oi 

58-4 

25 

669 

908 

1577 

169 

266 

435 

8-9  ,  73w 

17a 

27 

0 

611 

59 

1709 

2605 

4314 

1209 

1963 

3172 

8-5  !  65« 

17b 

25 

H 

60-6 

43 

1611 

2474 

4085 

1111 

1832 

2943 

2-7    651 

18a 

10 

Oi 

58-3 

19 

609 

898 

1507 

109 

256 

365 

3-3    67S 

18b 

10 

2i 

58-5 

18 

639 

893 

1532 

139 

251 

390 

2-9    71-6 

19 

19 

1 

57-6 

87 

1147 

1566 

2713 ; 

647 

924 

1571 

3-3 

78-3 

20 

7 

li 

57-3 

19 

442 

665 

1107 

-  58 

23 

-  35 

4-5 

664 

21 

10 

3 

57-4 

64 

681 

935 

1616 

181 

293 

474 

10-3 

73-1 

22 

13 

Of 

57-0 

67 

817 

1214 

2031 

1 

317 

572 

889 

8*9 

67-3 

of  Whe<U  Year  after  Year  on  t/ie  same  Land. 
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Apfendh-Table  XV. — ^Pboduos  of  the  84tb  Skabon,  1876-7.  Sbbd  (Rbd 
BosToos)  sown  Ootobeb  23,  1876  ;  Gbop  cut  August  18-24,  and  oarted 
August  30, 1877. 


1 

Produce  per  Acre.  fcc. 
(For  the  Maimre.-,  see  pp.  6J  and  64.) 

Increaee  per  Acre  by 
Manure. 

PliWS. 

DrcMed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chair. 

ToUl 

Prodnoe 

(Grain 

and 

Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chair. 

Total 
Pruduoe. 

Offal 

Grain 

to  100 

Dreaeed. 

Total 
GraiQ 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Bnahel. 

to  100 
Straw. 

0 

boslxpclw. 
11    3| 

IbB. 
590 

Ibe. 
23 

Ibe. 
728 

Iba. 
908 

lbs. 
.1636 

lbs. 
185 

Ibe. 
160 

lbs. 
345 

3-2 

80*2 

1 

7 

Oi 

59-3 

16 

434 

521 

955 

-109 

-227 

-336 

3-8 

83-3 

2    '  24 

0} 

59- 1 

54 

1481 

2266 

3747 

938 

1518 

2456 

8-8 

65*4 

3 

8 

^ 

58-9 

19 

543 

748 

1291 

•  ■ 

m  • 

•  • 

3-7 

72-6 

4 

9 

3i 

57-3 

23 

584 

807 

1391 

41 

59 

100 

4-2 

72-4 

5a 

11 

n 

57-4 

27 

668 

872 

1540 

125 

124 

249 

4-2 

76-6 

5b 

12 

Oi 

56-8 

21 

708 

892 

1600 

165 

144 

309 

30 

79-4 

6a 

14 

2f 

59-6 

28 

904 

1172 

2076 

361 

424 

785 

3-2 

77-1 

6b,  14 

u 

50-7 

33 

847 

1179 

2026 

304 

431 

735 

4-1 

71-9 

7a 

20 

2\     59- 1 

40 

1259 

1983 

3242 

716 

1235 

1951 

3-3 

63-5 

7b 

19 

Oi 

59-3 

34 

1167 

1687 

2854 

624 

939 

1563 

3-0 

69-2 

8a 

27 

Of 

59-4 

49 

1665 

2477 

4142 

1122 

1729 

2851 

31 

67-2 

8b 

22 

1 

59-0 

42 

1354 

2010 

3364 

811 

1262 

2073 

3-2 

67'4 

9a 

40 

0* 

57-9 

60 

2383 

3852 

6235 

1840 

3104 

4944 

2-6 

61-9 

9b 

27 

21 

58-0 

48 

1654 

2540 

4194 

1111 

1792 

2903 

30 

65*1 

10a 

17 

Of 

57-5 

43 

1031 

1322 

2353 

488 

574 

1062 

4-4 

78-0 

10b 

18 

1 

58-4 

37 

1105 

1492 

2597 

562 

744 

1306 

3-5 

741 

llA 

18 

3* 

60-0 

45 

1182 

1453 

2635 

639 

705 

1344 

4-0 

81-4 

llB 

16 

3i 

59-8 

41 

1046 

1353 

2399 

503 

605 

1108 

41 

77-3 

12a    19 

3i 

60-2 

58 

1249 

1640 

2889 

706 

892 

1598 

4-9 

76-2 

I2b 

15 

3 

59-9 

51 

994 

1331 

2325 

451 

583 

1034  ' 

5-4 

75-4 

13a 

18 

2 

601 

54 

1165 

1581 

2746 

622 

833 

1455 

4-9 

78-7 

13b 

18 

0 

60-1 

29 

1108 

1556 

2664 

565 

808 

1373 

2-7 

71-2 

14a     19 

Oi 

59-5 

35 

1170 

1633 

2803 

627 

885 

1512 

31 

71-6 

14b 

18 

0 

57-2 

34 

1063 

1503 

2566 

520 

755 

1275 

3*4 

70-8 

15a 

32 

8i 

58-9 

44 

1978 

2817 

4795 

1435 

2069 

3504 

2-3 

700 

15b 

33 

If 

59-6 

44 

2036 

2759 

4795 

1493 

2011 

3504 

2-2 

73-8 

16a 

10 

1 

57-2 

24 

610 

736 

1346 

67 

-  12 

55 

41 

82-8 

16b 

9 

u 

58-9 

15 

567 

767 

1334 

24 

19 

43 

2-6 

73-9 

17a 

10 

Oi 

59- 1 

69 

662 

823 

1485 

119 

75 

194 

11-7 

80-4 

17b      9 

Si 

58-6 

15 

591 

728 

1319 

48 

-  20 

28 

2-6 

81-2 

18a 

11 

2} 

68-0 

17 

696 

1038 

1734 

153 

290 

443 

2-5 

67-1 

18b 

13 

2 

58-8 

21 

816 

1090 

1906 

273 

312 

615 

2-7 

74-9 

19 

19 

If 

580 

28 

1156 

1452 

2608 

613 

704 

1317 

2-5 

79-6 

20 

11 

li 

58- 1 

33 

694 

994 

1688 

151 

246 

397 

50 

69-8 

21 

11 

2i 

58-5 

30 

710 

1049 

1759 

167 

301 

468 

4-5 

67-7 

22 

21 

Oi 

550 

38 

1197 

1725 

2922 

654 

977 

1631 

3-2 

69-4 

80 


Experitnents  at  Rathamsted  on  the  Growth 


APFESDiXrTABJM  ZVL-7-FjioDn(n  of  the  85th  Sbabon,  1877-8.  Skid  (Ed 
Bobtook)  sown  Noybmbse  2  and  3,  1877;  Obop  cut  Auongt  1-10,  and 
carted  August  19,  1878. 


Prodnce  per  Acre,  &e. 

Increase  per  Acre  by 

(F 

'or  the  MantureB,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manure. 

Ofl^ 

Total 

Pxon. 

I>re08ed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Prodnoe 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Grain 

to  100 

Dressed. 

GniD 

Quantity. 

Weight 
per 

ioiw 
Sinv. 

Boahel. 

Straw). 

boflh. 

pcks. 

Ibe. 

»». 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

15 

2 

590 

44 

959 

142a 

2379 

183 

339 

522 

4-8 

67-5 

1 

10 

H 

591 

41 

654 

1064 

1718 

-122 

-17 

-139 

6-6 

61-4 

2 

28 

1 

60*9 

170 

1890 

4042 

5932 

1114 

2961 

4075 

9-9 

46-7 

3 

12 

1} 

690 

50 

776 

1081 

1857 

•  ■ 

« . 

•  • 

6-9 

71-8 

4 

12 

1} 

59-9 

30 

776 

992 

1768 

none 

-89 

-89 

4-0 

78-3 

5a 

14 

8 

58-3 

41 

899 

1324 

2223 

123 

243 

866 

4-8  :  67-9 

5b 

14 

2} 

59-3 

36 

901 

1320 

2221 

125 

239 

364  1 

4-2    68-3 

6a 

22 

1 

611 

64 

1424 

2813 

4237 

648 

1732 

2380  1 

4-7  '  50-6 

6b 

23 

Of 

60-5 

64 

1468 

3074 

4542 

692 

1993 

2685  ! 

4-6    47-8 

7a 

30 

li 

60-6 

159 

1998 

4804 

6802 

1222 

3723 

4945 

8-7    41-6 

7b 

32 

Oi 

60-6 

180 

2132 

5100 

7232 

1356 

4019 

5375  ' 

9-2    43-8 

8a 

37 

3J 

60-4 

165 

2452 

6227 

8679 

1676 

5146 

6822  . 

72 

39-4 

8b 

38 

li 

60-2 

175 

2485 

6119 

8604 

1709 

5038 

6747 

7-6 

40-6 

9a 

37 

Oi 

59-2 

131 

2333 

5624 

7957 

1557 

4543 

6100 

5-9 

41-5 

9b 

23 

li 

56-9 

78 

1408 

2897 

4305 

632 

1816 

2448 

5-9 

48-6 

10a 

27 

1* 

59-5 

78 

1708 

2762 

4470 

932 

1681 

2613 

4-8 

61-9 

10b 

29 

3i 

59-6 

75 

1853 

2981 

4834 

1077 

1900 

2977 

4-2 

621 

llA 

29 

2t 

59-9 

124 

1894 

4258 

6152 

1118 

3177 

4295 

70 

44-5 

llB 

29 

2J 

60-0 

126 

1903 

4326 

6229 

1127 

3245 

4372 

71 

44-0 

12a 

28 

3 

60-5 

168 

1906 

4479 

6385 

1130 

3398 

4528 

9-7 

42-6 

12b 

29 

2i 

60-8 

165 

1966 

4824 

6790 

1190 

3743 

4933 

9-1  1  40-7 

13a 

29 

0 

611 

115 

1888 

4708 

6596 

1112 

3627 

4739 

6-5  1  401 

13b 

29 

3f 

60-6 

103 

1917 

4664 

6581 

1141 

3583 

4724 

5-7  j  4M 

14a 

32 

2 

60-8 

107 

2085 

5014 

7099 

1309 

3933 

5242 

5-4  '  41-6 

14b 

31 

2i 

60-3 

86 

1994 

4794 

6788 

1218 

3713 

4931 

4-5 

41-6 

15a 

20 

3f 

59-6 

85 

1334 

2931 

4265 

558 

1850 

2408  ; 

6-8    45-5 

15b 

23 

Oi 

60-1 

102 

1495 

3211 

4706 

719 

2130 

2849 

1     7-3  .  46-5 

'            1 

16a 

13 

3i 

593 

35 

862 

1351 

2213 

86 

270 

356 

.    4-2 

63-8 

16b 

13 

OJ 

60-3 

43 

837 

1312 

2149 

61 

231 

292 

1     5-5 

1 

©•8 

17a 

29 

li 

61-0 

122 

1914 

4528 

6442 

1138 

3447 

4585 

6-8 

42-3 

17b 

28 

2i 

60-8 

94 

1834 

4735 

6569 

1058 

3654 

4712 

5-4 

38-7 

18a 

15 

OJ 

59-8 

54 

955 

1514 

2469 

179 

433 

612 

60 

631 

18b 

15 

li 

60-2 

50 

976 

1596 

2572 

200 

515 

715 

5-4  !  61-2 

19 

27 

li 

600 

77 

1723 

3148 

4871 

947 

2067 

3014 

4-7  I  54-7 

20 

14 

1 

57-7 

41 

863 

1212 

2075 

87 

131 

218 

50  •  71-2 

21 

19 

li 

59-3 

60 

1208 

1821 

3029 

432 

740 

1172 

5-2    66-3 

22 

18 

2i 

590 

62 

1163 

1880 

3043 

387 

799 

1186 

5-6 

61-9 

of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  eame  Land. 
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Appkhdec-Tablb  XYIL— Pbobuci  of  the  86th  Sbason,  1878-9.  Bssd  (Bud 
Bo8togk)  sown  Ootobkb  30  and  81,  1878;  Chop  out  Sbptsmbkb  4-17, 
and  carted  Sbftxmbxb  22,  1879. 


Prodofoe  p«r  Acre,  ko, 
(For  the  M aaaiaB»  iee  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Increase  per  Acre  I7 
Maoare. 

Offal 

Grain 

to  100 

Dreeeed. 

PuyiB. 

Prnwiil  Grain. 

Offal 
Giain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce 
(Grain 

and 
Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Total 
Grain 

QpaaHtj. 

Weight 

per 
Bnahel. 

to  100 
Straw. 

0 

bualLpdu. 
4    21 

540 

lbs. 
65 

Ibe. 
318 

Ibe. 
691 

lbs. 
1009 

Ibe. 
-   12 

Ibe. 
-  72 

Ibe. 
-  84 

25-7 

460 

I 

2 

2i 

540 

44 

182 

428 

610 

-148 

-335 

-483 

31 '9 

42-5 

% 

16 

0 

56-8 

153 

1064 

2239 

8303 

734 

1476 

2210 

16-8 

47-5 

3 

4 

2{ 

52-5 

84 

330 

763 

1093 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

340 

43-3 

4 

4 

1* 

51-1 

92 

317 

748 

1065 

-  13 

-  15 

-  28  1 

41-2 

42-4 

5a 

5 

3 

53-9 

75 

385 

841 

1226 

55 

78 

133 

24-2 

45*8 

5b 

5 

2i 

530 

87 

382 

868 

1250 

52 

105 

157 

29-8 

44*0 

6i 

9 

li 

56-2 

96 

619 

1400 

2019 

289 

637 

926 

18-4 

44-2 

6b     11 

2i 

56-7 

100 

762 

1784 

2546 

432 

1021 

1453 

151 

42-7 

7a 

15 

1 

56-5 

108 

969 

2890 

3859 

639 

2127 

2766 

12-5 

33-5 

7b 

17 

1 

56-8 

153 

1133 

3133 

4266 

803 

2370 

3173 

15-6 

36-2 

8a 

20 

Oi 

56-7 

177 

1318 

4069 

5387 

988 

3306 

4294 

15-5 

82-4 

8b 

21 

0 

56-2 

206 

1884 

4283 

5667 

1054 

3520 

4574 

17-5 

32-3 

9a 

21 

8} 

56-5 

222 

1462 

4347 

5809 

1132 

3584 

4716 

17-9 

33-6 

9b 

4 

2i 

49-8 

119 

345 

1070 

1415 

15 

307 

322 

52-5 

32-3 

104 

3 

3i 

48-9 

80 

272 

889 

1161 

-  58 

126 

68 

41-4 

30-5 

10b 

4 

2i 

52-6 

125 

370 

1006 

1376 

40 

243 

283  ' 

51-1 

36-7 

iiA ;  U 

Oi 

55-5 

168 

788 

2086 

2874 

458 

1323 

1781 

271 

37-8 

He 

11 

Ok 

53-6 

81 

676 

1955 

2631 

346 

1192 

1538 

13-6 

34-5 

12a 

13 

Si 

56-4 

132 

913 

2555 

3468 

583 

1792 

2375 

16-9 

35-7 

12b 

14 

1 

55-3 

164 

952 

2384 

3336 

622 

1621 

2243  ; 

20-8 

39*9 

13a 

14 

Of 

57-5 

148 

964 

2776 

3740 

634 

2013 

2647  1 

18-1 

34-7 

13b 

17 

8i 

58-0 

151 

1188 

3327 

4515 

858 

2564 

3422 

14-6 

35-7 

14a 

16 

3 

57-7 

140 

1105 

3072 

4177 

775 

2309 

3084 

14-5 

360 

14b     15 

1 

2| 

56-6 

200 

1089 

2734 

3823 

759 

1971 

2730  , 

22-5 

39-8 

15a 

5 

3i 

53- 1 

93 

406 

1019 

1425 

76 

256 

1 

332 

29-8 

39-8 

15b 

4 

3f 

52-5 

73 

333 

792 

1125 

3 

29 

32 

28-2 

421 

16a 

5 

11 

52-8 

80 

359 

808 

1167 

29 

45 

74 

28-7 

44-5 

16b  '    4 

li 

52-9 

92 

321 

819 

1140 

-9 

56 

47; 

40-3 

39*2 

17a      2 

2) 

52-5 

52 

189 

589 

778 

-141 

-174 

-315 

38-1 

320 

17b 

3 

2| 

49-5 

75 

255 

659 

914 

-  75 

-104 

-179 

41-8 

38-6 

18a 

19 

3i 

58-7 

121 

1284 

3283 

4567 

954 

2520 

3474 

10-4 

391 

18b 

20 

3i 

57-9 

123 

1330 

3406 

4736 

1000 

2643 

3643  i 

10-2 

39  1 

19    ,    8 

1 

0} 

53-6 

135 

573 

1335 

1908 

243 

572 

815 

1 

30-7 

42-9 

20    ;    4 

1 

530 

71 

296 

745 

1041 

-  34 

-  18 

-  52 

31-6 

39-7 

21         8 

u 

540 

90 

541 

1138 

1679 

211 

375 

586 

19-9 

47-6 

22    1  11 

1 

3t 

55-5 

106 

761 

1798 

2559 

431 

1035 

1466 

16-2 

42-3 

82 


Experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  the  Growth 


Appindix-Tablb  XVIII.— Pboduob  of  the  37th  Season,  1879-M.  Skd 
(Ebd  Rostock)  sown  Ootobkb  27  and  28,  1879 ;  Cbop  cut  Auooti  14-20, 
and  carted  August  25,  1880. 


Produce  per  Acre,  Ac. 

Increase  per  Acre  bv 

^^^ 

(For  the  Manures,  see  pp.  93  and  64.) 

Manure. 

Oflal 

Orain 

to  100 

Dressed. 

PmT8. 

Dressed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Sknw 

and 

Chaff. 

Toul 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Ohaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Tout 
OntB 

Qoaniity. 

Weight 
per 

ttfl» 
SUsv. 

Bushel. 

Straw). 

• 

budh. 

pks. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.    1 

0 

16 

Oi 

58-6 

41 

990 

1315 

2305 

301 

166 

467 

4-3 

75-3 

1 

11 

0 

57-6 

21 

655 

1151 

1806 

-  34 

2 

-  32 

3-3 

56-9 

2 

38 

li 

60-2 

66 

2373 

3902 

6275 

1684 

2753 

4437 

2-8 

t»'8 

3 

11 

2 

56-9 

34 

689 

1149 

1838 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

51 

599 

4 

12 

3 

57-4 

27 

760 

1263 

2023 

71 

114 

185 

3-6 

(»-2 

5a 

18 

2i 

59-1 

33 

1128 

1747 

2875 

439 

598 

1037 

30 

646 

5b 

16 

3i 

59-2 

43 

1038 

1722 

2760 

349 

573 

922 

4-3 

eo-3 

6a 

27 

3 

59-8 

59 

1718 

3172 

4890 

1029 

2U23 

8052 

3-6 

54-2 

6b 

26 

Oi 

59-8 

51 

1610 

2649 

4259 

921 

1500 

2421 

3-3 

m-^ 

7a 

34 

2* 

59-7 

82 

2149 

4051 

6200 

1460 

2902 

4362 

40 

530 

7b 

34 

li 

59-9 

94 

2149 

3960 

6109  ' 

1460 

2811 

4271 

4-6 

54-3 

8a 

37 

2t 

59-6 

127 

2374 

5135 

7509 

1685 

3986 

5671 

5-6 

46-2 

8b 

32 

»* 

58-5 

106 

2031 

3817 

5848 

1342 

2668 

4010 

5-5 

53-2 

9a 

34 

Oi 

57-8 

165 

2130 

4394 

6524 

1441 

3245 

4686 

8-4 

48-4 

9b 

10 

If 

53-5 

95 

654 

1420 

2074 

-  35 

271 

236 

170 

461 

10a 

10 

2i 

54-9 

62 

645 

1242 

1887 

-  44 

93 

49 

10-6 

51-9 

10b 

13 

If 

53-5 

60 

779 

1631 

2410 

90 

482 

572 

8-3 

47'7 

llA 

27 

Oi 

58-4 

94 

1673 

2868 

4541 

984 

1719 

2703 

60 

58-3 

llB 

24 

2 

57-8 

117 

1520 

2835 

4355 

831 

1686 

2517 

8-3 

53-6 

12a 

30 

3 

59-2 

101 

1921 

3589 

5510 

1232 

2440 

3672 

5-5 

53-5 

12b 

27 

3J 

58-7 

104 

1739 

2939 

4678 

1050 

1790 

2840 

6-4 

59-2 

13a 

33 

Oi 

59-9 

85 

2070 

3859 

5929 

1381 

2710 

4091 

4-3 

53-7 

I3b 

32 

3i 

59-4 

78 

2029 

3649 

5678 

1340 

2500 

3840 

40 

55-6 

14a 

32 

1 

59-2 

98 

2007 

3638 

5645 

1318 

2489 

3807 

5-2 

552 

14b 

29 

2f 

57-8 

96 

1811 

3009 

4820 

1122 

1860 

2982 

5-6 

60-2 

15a 

36 

3* 

60-8 

82 

2325 

4234 

6559 

1636 

3085 

4721 

3-6 

54-9 

15b 

35 

If 

60-7 

89 

2242 

3816 

6U58 

1553 

2667 

4220 

41  '  58-7 

,            1 

16a 

14 

2i 

581 

33 

882 

1736 

2618 

193 

587 

780 

1 

•     3-9 

50-8 

16b 

14 

Of 

58-5 

56 

885 

1263 

2148 

196 

114 

310 

6-8 

701 

17a 

82 

0 

60-7 

75 

2017 

a383 

5400 

1328 

2234 

3562 

3-8 

59-6 

17b 

33 

2i 

59  5 

88 

2083 

3271 

5354 

1394 

2122 

3516 

'     4  5  i  Oi 

18a 

14 

2i 

581 

51 

903 

1340 

2243 

214 

191 

405 

6-0     67-4 

18b 

15 

li 

57-7 

53 

935 

1351 

2286 

246 

202 

448 

6-0  ■  69-2 

19 

32 

2 

58-4 

157 

2057 

3254 

5311 

1368 

2105 

3473 

8-2  .  63-2 

1 

20-1 

20 

3i 

60-0 

65 

1314 

2120 

3434 

625 

971 

1596 

5-2 

G2fl 

20-2 

12 

3 

56-6 

49 

771 

1096 

1867 

82 

-  53 

29 

i    6-8 

703 

21 

16 

2 

57-3 

46 

992 

1626 

2618 

303 

477 

780 

'     4-8 

6r« 

22 

26 

If 

67-3 

66 

1581 

2469 

4050 

892 

1320 

2212 

.     ^-4 

WO 

of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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Appindix-Tabls  XIX.— Pboduob  of  the  88ih  Skabon,  1880-1.  Skxd  (Bsd 
Bobtogk)  sown  Ogtobxb  26,  1880;  Cbop  out  Augitbt  8-11,  and  carted 
AuouBT  29,  and  Septxmbbb  1,  1881. 


Prodnoe  per  Acre,  Jtc. 

Increaee  per  Acre  by 

(For  the  Manurett,  aee  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Manure. 

Offal 

,..,__ 

Total 

Plots. 

Iveaed  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce. 

Grain 

to  100 

Dressed. 

Grain 

Qoantlty. 

Weight 
per 

to  100 
Straw. 

Buahel. 

Straw). 

I 

bosh. 

pka. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

0 

15 

2i 

54-2 

63 

909 

973 

1882 

46 

-173 

-127 

7*5 

93-4 

1 

12 

2f 

53-7 

45 

728 

794 

1522 

-135 

-352 

-487 

6-6 

91*6 

2 

80 

Of 

58*9 

130 

1907 

2367 

4274 

1044 

1221 

2265 

7*3 

80-6 

3 

13 

3 

580 

64 

863 

1146 

2009 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8*1 

75-4 

4 

12 

2i 

571 

41 

758 

833 

1591 

-105 

-313 

-418 

5-8 

91  0 

5a 

12 

3 

580 

68 

806 

909 

1715 

-  57 

-237 

-294 

9*2 

88-6 

5b 

12 

2i 

57-8 

75 

805 

897 

1702 

-  58 

-249 

-307 

10*3 

89-7 

6a 

21 

11 

57-6 

105 

1333 

1595 

2928 

470 

449 

919 

8-6 

83-6 

6b 

22 

0 

57-9 

110 

1383 

1663 

8046 

520 

517 

1037 

8-6 

83*2 

7a 

27 

0} 

58-4 

150 

1738 

2269 

4007 

875 

1123 

1998 

9*5 

76*6 

7b 

26 

Oi 

59-1 

145 

1690 

2137 

3827 

827 

991 

1818 

9*4 

79*1 

8a 

32 

2 

59-1 

166 

2086 

3169 

5255 

1223 

2023 

3246 

8*7 

65-9 

8b 

28 

3J 

591 

136 

1837 

2643 

4480 

974 

1497 

2471 

8*0 

69*5 

9a 

35 

1) 

58-4 

203 

2271 

3640 

5911 

1408 

2494 

3902 

9-8 

62-4 

9b 

22 

3 

58-5 

95 

1424 

1817 

3241 

561 

671 

1232 

71 

78-4 

10a 

18 

01 

58-4 

106 

1168 

1297 

2465 

305 

151 

456 

100 

900 

10b 

19 

3 

57-5 

125 

1259 

1399 

2658 

396 

253 

649 

110 

90*0 

llA 

21 

3i 

56-2 

145 

1378 

1642 

3020 

515 

496 

1011 

11-8 

83-9 

11b 

21 

0 

56-4 

170 

1352 

1552 

2904 

489 

406 

895 

14*4 

87*1 

12a 

25 

2i 

550 

118 

1525 

1884 

3409 

662 

738 

1400 

8-4 

81  0 

12b 

21 

3J 

55-5 

143 

1352 

1885 

3237 

489 

739 

1228 

11-8 

71-8 

13a 

28 

2i 

55-8 

140 

1787 

2319 

4056 

874 

1173 

2047 

8-8 

74-9 

13b 

27 

3* 

55-3 

157 

1694 

2220 

3914 

831 

1074 

1905 

10-2 

76-8 

Ha 

28 

2| 

55-7 

143 

1737 

2276 

4013 

874 

1130 

2004 

8*9 

76-3 

14b 

26 

Of 

55-3 

132 

1580 

2103 

3683 

717 

957 

1674 

91 

751 

15a 

25 

2 

55-9 

109 

1535 

1917 

3452 

672 

771 

1443 

7-7 

801 

15b 

26 

Oi 

55*9 

100 

1500 

2025 

3525 

637 

879 

1516 

72 

741 

16a 

13 

IJ 

56-1 

64 

809 

911 

1720 

-  54 

-235 

-289 

8-6 

88-9 

16b 

13 

2* 

551 

47 

799 

953 

1752 

-  64 

-193 

-257 

1    6-3 

83*8 

17a 

13 

H 

55*4 

56 

826 

926 

1752 

-  37 

-220 

-257 

7-3 

891 

17b 

12 

2 

55*1 

70 

758 

878 

1636 

-105 

-268 

-373 

'  10-2 

86-4 

18a    31 

If 

55-7 

151 

1904 

2533 

4437 

1041 

1387 

2428 

.  8-6 

751 

18b     32 

2 

55-5 

87 

1892 

2577 

4469 

1029 

1431 

2460 

4-8 

73*4 

19 

24 

2f 

56*4 

146 

1538 

1815 

3353 

675 

669 

1344 

10-5 

84*7 

20-1 

23 

2 

55*3 

112 

1410 

1770 

3180 

547 

624 

1171 

8-7 

79-7 

20-2 

15 

1} 

56-4 

55 

921 

1006 

1927 

58 

-140 

-  82 

6-3 

91-6 

21 

11 

3* 

54*6 

60 

709 

715 

1424 

-154 

-431 

-585 

9-3 

99*1 

22 

10 

3* 

53*6 

54 

638 

636 

1274 

-225 

-510 

-735 

9-8 

100-4 

84 
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Afpendix-Tablb  XX. — Pboduoi  of  the  89th  Ssasok,  1881-2.  Sm 
(Squabe  Head)  sown  Ootobbb  31,  and  Noyembsb  1  and  2, 1881;  Chop 
cut  August  10-16,  and  carted  August  24, 1882. 


Produce  per  Acre,  &o. 
(For  the  Mannres,  see  pp.  63  and  64. 

Increaae  per  Acre  by 
Manarea. 

Offal 

Grain 

to  100 

DrcBcd. 

Puna. 

Dreised  Grain. 

Offal 
Grain. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

ChMff. 

Total 
Produce 

(Grain 

and 
Straw). 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Produce 

Total 
GnlD 

(Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Bushel. 

toioa 
Suav. 

0 

bnsh.  pkB. 
13    Of 

Ibe. 
61  0 

Ibe. 
44 

Ibe. 
846 

Ibe.' 
1284 

lbs. 
2130 

Ibe. 
167 

Ibe. 
189 

Ibe 
856 

5-5 

65-9 

1 

9    If 

60-1 

36 

605 

1109 

1714 

-74 

14 

-60 

6*2 

M-5 

2 

32    2f 

59-6 

67 

2004 

3993 

5997 

1325 

2898 

4223 

2-9 

50-2 

3 

10    3i 

58-7 

38 

679 

1095 

1774 

.  • 

•  « 

•  • 

5-9 

6S'0 

4 

10    3^ 

57-8 

69 

698 

1017 

1715 

19 

-78 

-59 

10-9 

68*6 

5a 

12    31 

58-4 

37 

793 

1317 

2110 

114 

222 

836 

4-9 

60-2 

5b 

12    0 

58-5 

56 

760 

1244 

2004 

81 

149 

230 

7-9 

611 

6a 

23    li 

60-7 

48 

1466 

2897 

4363 

787 

1802 

2589 

3-4 

50-6 

6b 

22    3i 

60-8 

77 

1468 

2940 

4408 

789 

1845 

2634 

5-6 

49-9 

7a 

36    3^ 

60-2 

89 

2304 

5819 

8123 

1625 

4724 

6349 

41 

39-6 

7b 

34    3 

59-7 

121 

2198 

5641 

7839 

1519 

4546 

6065  , 

5-8 

39-0 

8a 

36    Of 

59-2 

162 

2303 

7413 

9716 

1624 

6318 

7942 

7-6 

311 

8b 

37    3i 

59-0 

113 

2343 

6806 

9149 

1664 

5711 

7875 

5  1 

3I'4 

9a 

31    3i 

59-8 

108 

2012 

6274 

8286 

1333 

5179 

6512 

5-7 

32-1 

9b 

24    li 

58-0 

111 

1520 

3617 

5137 

841 

2522 

3363 

7-9 

42-0 

10a 

23    2} 

60-7 

120 

1557 

2796 

4853 

878 

1701 

2579 

8-3 

55-7 

10b 

26    Oi 

60-6 

92 

1672 

3012 

4684 

993 

1917 

2910 

5-8 

j>d5 

llA 

30    Si 

61-1 

132 

2015 

3921 

5936 

1336 

2826 

4162 

70 

51-4 

llB 

29    3^ 

61-2 

126 

1951 

3805 

5756  , 

1272 

2710 

3982 

6-9 

51-3 

12a 

34    li 

60-8 

133 

2221 

4938 

7159 

1542 

3843 

5385 

6-4 

450 

12b 

34    3i 

61-2 

81 

2222 

4636 

6858 

1543 

3541 

5084 

3  8 

47-9 

13a 

32    21 

621 

82 

2105 

4918 

7023 

1426 

3823 

5249 

41 

42-8 

13b 

31    3 

61-5 

96 

2048 

4865 

6913 

1369 

3770 

5189 

4-9 

421 

14a 

35    3} 

60-1 

75 

2235 

4949 

7184 

1556 

3854 

5410 

3-5 

45-2 

14b 

33    1) 

60-5 

110 

2134 

4570 

6704 

1 

1455 

3475 

4930 

5-4 

46-7 

15a 

29    li 

61-4 

64 

1871 

4216 

6087  1 

1192 

3121 

4313 

3-6 

44-4 

15b 

28    li 

61-0 

96 

1827 

3981 

5808 

1148 

2886 

4034 

5-6 

459 

16a 

11    0 

58-4 

55 

698 

1293 

1991  1 

19 

198 

217 

8-5 

M-0 

16b 

10    2i 

580 

40 

655 

1204 

1859  1 

-24 

109 

85 

6-6 

54-4 

17a 

30    1 

61-5 

113 

1971 

4127 

6098 

1292 

3032 

4824 

61 

47-8 

17b 

31    3i 

61-7 

59 

2004 

4186 

6190 ; 

1325 

3091 

4416 

30 

47-9 

18a 

14    3i 

59-3 

41 

921 

1497 

2418 

242 

402 

644 

4-7 

61-5 

18b 

16    1^ 

61-4 

47 

1052 

1587 

2639 

373 

492 

865 

4-7 

06-3 

19 

30    1 

61-7 

82 

1949 

3458 

5407 

1 

1270 

2363 

3683 

4-4 

56-4 

20-1 

18    U 

61-3 

80 

1203 

2045 

1 

3248 

524 

950 

1474 

71 

58-8 

20-2 

15    2i 

61-3 

40 

993 

1346 

2339 

314 

251 

565 

4-2     73-7 

21 

15    n 

60-5 

54 

979 

1618 

2597 

300 

523 

823 

5-8    60* 

22       11     2 

60-2 

33       725 

1285 

2010  1 

1 

46 

190 

236  ' 

47 

56-4 

of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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Appbndiz-Tabub  XXI. — ^Pboduob  of  the  40th  Sxabon,  1882-8.  Ssxd 
(Squabi  Hbad)  sown  Noyimbbb  6  and  9, 1882 ;  Obop  oat  August  18-23, 
and  carted  August  24-27, 1883. 


Prodnos  per  Acre,  Ac. 

Increase  per  Acre  bj 

(For  fbe  Manures,  see  pp.  63  and  64.) 

Mannre. 

Oflbl 

1 

Total 

Funs. 

Dreaed  Gnin. 

Offal 
Gnin. 

Total 
Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 

Produce 

(Grain 

and 

Grain. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

Total 
Prodnoe. 

Grain 

to  100 

Dressed. 

Grain 

QoantitT. 

Weight 
per 

to  100 
Straw. 

BneheL 

Straw). 

bosh. 

Pta. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

0 

15 

Of 

61-7 

43 

980 

997 

1977 

108 

-     9 

99 

4-6 

98*3 

1 

11 

^ 

61-6 

25 

712 

783 

1495 

-160 

-223 

-383 

3-7 

90-9 

2 

35 

62-4 

49 

2244 

2930 

5174 

1372 

1924 

3296 

2-2 

76-6 

3 

13 

3i 

61-2 

28 

872 

1006 

1878 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

8-3 

86-7 

4 

13 

U 

61-2 

23 

837 

978 

1815 

-  35 

-  28 

-  63 

2-9 

85-6 

5a 

15 

2 

61-8 

35 

994 

1101 

2095 

122 

95 

217 

3-6 

90-3 

5b 

15 

H 

620 

37 

1023 

1175 

2198 

151 

169 

320 

3-8 

870 

6a 

27 

2 

621 

50 

1756 

2655 

4411 

884 

1649 

2533 

2-9 

66-2 

eB 

27 

3 

63-4 

50 

1806 

2554 

4360 

934 

1548 

2482 

2*8 

70-7 

7a 

35 

3i 

62-7 

107 

2357 

3657 

6014 

1485 

2651 

4136 

4-8 

64-4 

7b 

36 

li 

631 

107 

2399 

3607 

6006 

1527 

2601 

4128 

4-7 

66-5 

8a 

43 

0| 

63-4 

137 

2871 

4654 

7525 

1999 

8648 

6647 

50 

61-7 

8b 

40 

u 

63-5 

125 

2695 

3928 

6623 

1823 

2922 

4745 

4-9 

68-6 

9a 

43 

li 

621 

213 

2905 

5127 

8032 

2033 

4121 

6154 

7-9 

56-7 

9b 

19 

04 

59-6 

195 

1337 

1684 

3021 

465 

678 

1148 

17- 1 

79-4 

10a 

17 

2 

60-4 

141 

1196 

1419 

2615 

324 

418 

737 

13-3 

84*3 

10b 

18 

li 

610 

162 

1280 

1524 

2804 

408 

518 

926 

14-5 

840 

11a 

27 

3 

61-7 

129 

1842 

2466 

4308 

970 

1460 

2430 

7-6 

74-7 

11b 

25 

oi 

60-6 

106 

1625 

2158 

3783 

753 

1152 

1905 

70 

75-3 

12a 

31 

u 

631 

131 

2110 

2854 

4964 

1238 

1848 

3086 

6-6 

73-9 

12b 

30 

oi 

62-3 

104 

1977 

2668 

4645 

1105 

1662 

2767 

5-6 

741 

13a 

34 

1 

63-7 

115 

2297 

3504 

5801 

1425 

2498 

3923 

5-3 

65-6 

13b 

33 

3i 

62-2 

86 

2196 

3225 

5421 

1324 

2219 

3543 

4-9 

68-1 

14a 

34 

0 

62-8 

144 

2263 

3128 

5391 

1391 

2122 

3513 

6-8 

72-3 

14b 

32 

3 

62- 1 

127 

2162 

2941 

5103 

1290 

1935 

3225 

6-2 

73-5 

15a 

33 

Oi 

62-7 

124 

2202 

3227 

5429 

1330 

2221 

3551 

60 

68-2 

15b 

32 

3i 

62-3 

119 

2164 

3279 

5443 

1292 

2273 

8565 

5-8 

660 

16a 

15 

li 

62-8 

44 

1008 

1063 

2071 

136 

57 

193 

4-5 

94-8 

16b 

16 

1 

62- 1 

37 

1045 

1146 

2191 

173 

140 

313 

3-6 

91-2 

17a 

15 

2i 

62-4 

55 

1033 

1153 

2186 

161 

147 

308 

5-6 

89-6 

17b 

15 

2 

62-3 

34 

999 

1168 

2167 

127 

162 

289 

3-5 

85-5 

18a 

37 

2{ 

62-6 

52 

2411 

3932 

6343 

1539 

2926 

4465 

2-2 

61-3 

18b 

38 

3 

62*5 

48 

2470 

3766 

6236 

1598 

2760 

4358 

20 

65-6 

19 

30 

2i 

62-7 

63 

1986 

2759 

4745 

1114 

1753 

2867 

3-3 

72-0 

20-1!  31 

0 

620 

135 

2058 

2887 

4945 

1186 

1881 

8067 

70 

71-3 

20-2 

17 

Oi 

61-2 

54 

1099 

1110 

2209 

227 

104 

asi 

5  2 

990 

21 

16 

1 

620 

46 

1054 

1302 

2356 

182 

296 

478 

4-6 

80-9 

22 

12 

2 

62-4 

35 

816 

887 

1703 

-  56 

-119 

-175 

4-5 

920 

86 


Experiments  at  Botkanuted  on  the  Cfroioth 


Appendiz-Tablb  X^^. 

— ^Dbissid  6ra] 

Plots. 

HARVESTS. 

1 

1864. 

1865. 

1886. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1871  m 

1 

beh. 

pks. 

bsh. 

pks. 

beh. 

pks. 

bsh. 

pks. 

bsh. pks. 

bsh. 

pkb. 

bf'h. 

pks. 

bsh.pks. 

bBh.pks.  beh. 

pks. 

bsh.pks,  b$fa.y 

0 

19 

0 

15 

2 

16 

3 

10 

2i 

22  li 

15 

li 

21 

2f 

13 

3f 

17 

1  .15 

2i 

16  3J10 

1 

14 

3} 

12 

1* 

11 

If 

7 

81 

20  2i 

12 

Of 

16 

Of 

10 

li 

10 

3i:l0 

2 

11  US 

2 

40 

0 

37 

OJ 

32 

2i 

27 

2i 

41  3 

38 

1 

36 

2 

88 

3f 

32 

li 

26 

3 

39  1  i28 

3 

16 

1| 

13 

li 

12 

Oi 

8 

31 

16  2i 

14 

1 

14 

3f 

9 

li 

10 

2f 

11 

2f 

11  If  8 

4 

17 

Oi 

14 

2i 

13 

li 

9 

1 

17  2 

14 

3i 

15 

2f 

10 

li 

11 

li 

12 

Oi 

12  1  .  7 

Sa 

16 

1 

14 

Of 

13 

Oi 

9 

21 

16  li 

15 

2i 

18 

Of 

11 

0 

12 

3f 

12 

3i 

12  n  S 

5b 

17 

2 

14 

Of 

13 

li 

8 

31 

18  3i 

15 

3i 

19 

Of 

12 

3 

12 

2il2 

2 

13  1|10 

6a 

31 

li 

24 

3i 

19 

3i 

15 

1127  3 

21 

Oi 

29 

3 

16 

3f 

20 

3il4 

Si  25  2|13 

6b 

30 

3t 

25 

0 

21 

Oi 

16 

01128  3f 

22 

Oi 

31 

Oi 

17 

0 

20 

Of  16 

3f 

25  3il6 

7a 

44 

u 

40 

0 

30 

Oi 

22 

3i40  2 

28 

2i 

39 

2f 

22 

Of  30 

li21 

Oi 

39  U25  i 

7b 

47 

1 

40 

If 

29 

3 

21 

11'39  0128 

1 

41 

li 

22 

li,29 

0i22 

3  39  2126 

8a 

49 

3 

43 

3J 

32 

0 

29 

1144  01,35 

Oi 

45 

3f 

26 

1  |37 

0i,25 

3f41  3J31 

8b 

50 

0 

43 

li 

32 

1 

31 

li 

48  3i 

34 

If 

44 

2 

29 

0i34 

Oi 

29 

Oi 

39  Oi^ 

1 

9a 

51 

OJ 

44 

Oi 

32 

2 

29 

01 

47  Si 

39 

0 

45 

2 

34 

lf40 

2f 

35 

Si 

38  OJ30  1 

9b 

33 

1 

29 

2i 

30 

3 

22 

01 

27  1 

24 

Oi 

26 

If 

17 

2i23 

li 

21 

8i 

21  2  16  ! 

10a 

32 

Oi 

25 

Of 

26 

1 

18 

01 

24  3 

20 

1 

21 

2f 

10 

0il8 

0 

19 

2i 

25  1  ,12  J 

10b 

36 

Of 

30 

If 

28 

2 

19 

U 

27  2f 

19 

Oi 

23 

Of 

10 

0  18 

2f20 

2i 

27  OjU  1 

11a 

34 

2 

26 

2i 

27 

3i 

21 

8i 

33  If  24 

Oi 

25 

Oi 

12 

0i;27 

0  |19 

Oi^  2  19  I 

llB 

38 

1J28 

Oi 

28 

Oi 

22 

1 

33  2i 

20 

li 

25 

If 

9 

3i27 

If  19 

If  29  1  15  1 

12a 

44 

1135 

Of 

28 

li 

25 

01 

39  2 

26 

If 

36 

2 

22 

2f30 

0  22 

If  40  31 -24  ! 

12b 

44 

3 

33 

3f 

28 

Of 

23 

8i 

40  1 

28 

Oi 

34 

0 

19 

If 

28 

2  23 

li|38  0  25  1 

13a 

42 

2f35 

3 

24 

Of 

23 

U 

37  3i 

25 

2f 

35 

2i 

28 

1 

30 

li;22 

3i 

36  3-«  t 

13b 

43 

2f,38 

2 

25 

li 

24 

1 

40  2i 

28 

3i 

38 

li 

32 

Oi 

29 

2 

24 

0 

37  m  ^ 

14a 

41 

0i36 

Oi 

28 

li 

23 

Oi 

41  3f;28 

1 

35 

Oi 

26 

2 

31 

0f;23 

3f  37  3i'i7  1 
1  B5  IJli  < 

Si  27  8  23  I 

14b 

41 

31 

37 

Oi 

27 

2i 

22 

11 

41  If 

27 

Oi 

36 

1 

21 

3 

29 

If 

24 

15a 

37 

2J 

35 

If 

26 

0 

22 

81 

44  Oi 

26 

2i'38 

Of  29 

li 

30 

Oi 

32 

15b 

37 

1 

36 

1 

26 

li 

23 

01 

41  2i|27 

0i38 

2i32 

Oi 

32 

li 

32 

li 

30  2|2'  > 

16a 

50 

3^32 

0 

17 

Oi 

14 

U 

23  0 

16 

If  18 

lil3 

1 

13 

3i 

12 

2i 

9  OJIO  j 

16b 

51 

1^32 

2i 

17 

2 

14 

3i 

22  2il5 

3i 

18 

Of  13 

3 

12 

If 

13 

0 

14  2M  ' 

rl7A 

36 

2}  16 

SI 

27 

Of 

10 

31 

38  Oi 

15 

1 

33 

lil3 

li 

25 

3 

10 

2i 

32  3ill  j 

,  17b 

35 

3il7 

Of 

25 

2i 

10 

2i 

36  3 

17 

0 

35 

1 

18 

2 

26 

Oi 

12 

3i 

33  2|12  1 

)18a 

17 

0^30 

Oi 

12 

Of 

22 

3 

18  0f23 

Oi 

17 

3 

28 

Oi 

12 

If 

19 

2 

13  3  25  1 

I  18b 

18 

1)32 

3 

13 

Of 

24 

li 

19  Of  22 

3i 

20 

1 

28 

3 

IS 

If 

21 

Oi 

14  OJ25  \ 

19 

37 

OJ 

32 

3i 

26 

2i 

23 

3i 

36  3f 

23 

Of 

32 

1 

22 

li 

27 

2f 

20 

0 

37  H^i 

20 

13 

2 

13 

2f 

13 

2i 

7 

Oi 

13 

Of 

14 

2f 

10 

If  11 

li 

12 

2 

13  3iM 
22  8|I2  i 

21 

24 

3^18 

lil7 

2 

12 

21 

26  1 

20 

2i25 

3  15 

Of  20 

Si  14 

Oi 

22 

25 

Uid 

0f.l8 

1 

If 

12 

2i 

24  3fl5 

1 

0f,26 

2il6 

3 

20 

0il8 

1 

Oi21  1*1^' 

»  Average  of  9  years,  1865-73.  See  note  (•)  to  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  64.  *  Atwiq 
17a  and  17b,  are  those  of  10,  10  and  20  years  mineral  manure  sucoeedinfc  ^^"^^^^^^j 
ammonia-salte  gucceeding  the  mineral  manure  (Plots  17a  and  17b,  or  18a  and  18b.)  *  P'*^ 
Appendix-Tuble  I.,  p.  64.     ^  Average  of  9  years  1864-7  and  1869-73.    •  Average  rf  U'  ?• 


of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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I  BusERKLfr  «id  Peoks,  per  Aou,  per  Annum. 


HARVI£SrS. 

AVERAGE. 

Plots. 

176.  1877. 

1 

1878. 

1379. 

1880. 

1881. 

b«h.pl». 

1888. 

b«h.pks. 

1888. 

Or  10  Years, 
1864-73. 

Of  10  Years, 
1874-88. 

Of  30  Yeora, 
1864-88. 

tpk<.  bi(h.plts.  t»h.pkB. 

bsh.pkB. 

iMh. 

pks. 

bAh. 

pks. 

bosh 

.  pks. 

bush.  pks. 

bush.  pcks. 

3|11  8|15  2 

4 

2|16 

Of  15 

2i 

13 

Of 

15 

Of 

16 

3J 

13  Oi 

14  Sf 

0 

'2,7  OilO  l\ 

2 

2i 

11 

0  12 

2f 

9 

If 

11 

Oi 

12 

S 

9  Oi 

10  Sf 

1 

1  3i24  0^;28  1 

16 

0 

38 

li30 

Of 

32 

2f 

35 

Of 

35 

OJ 

29  2f 

32  If 

2 

\  ^%  ^ 

12  li 

4 

2i 

11 

2 

13 

3 

10 

3f 

13 

3i 

12 

H 

10  If 

11  2i 

3 

1  0  9  3i 

12  If 

4 

u 

12 

3 

12 

2i 

10 

Si 

13 

11 

13 

2i 

10  2 

12  Of 

4 

*  3}U  Of 

14  6 

5 

8 

18 

2i 

12 

8 

12 

»f 

15 

2 

14 

0 

12  Of 

13  Oi 

5a 

0|12  0^114  2i 

5 

2i 

16 

3i 

12 

2i 

12 

0 

15 

3i 

14 

2i 

12  If 

13  2 

5b 

«  a|14  2il22  1 

9 

U 

27 

8 

21 

li 

23 

U 

27 

2 

22 

1 

20  1 

21  1 

6a 

!  2  14  U 

23  Of 

11 

2f26 

0i22 

0 

22 

Si 

27 

8 

22 

3f 

20  2f 

21  Si 

6b 

1|20  2^ 

30  li 

15 

1 

34 

2i,27 

Of 

36 

3i 

35 

3i 

31 

S| 

28  2f 

30  li 

7a 

i  2  19  0|32  Of  17 

1 

34 

li26 

Oi 

34 

8 

36 

U 

32 

Of 

29  Oi 

30  2f 

7b 

»  2}27  0f37  3^20 

Oi 

37 

2f 

32 

2 

36 

Of 

43 

Of 

36 

81 

33  Si 

35  li 

8a 

1  2  22  1 

38  li21 

0 

32 

3i 

28 

Si 

37 

3i 

40 

U 

87 

2f 

31  Si 

34  8 

8b 

'  U40  ^ 

37  0|21 

8f 

34 

Oi 

35 

If 

31 

3i 

48 

li 

40 

0 

34  2i 

37  If 

9a 

0  27  2| 

23  1^ 

i 

2i 

10 

If 

22 

8 

24 

li 

19 

Oi 

25 

2i 

18  If 

22  0 

9b 

0*17  0} 

27  U 

8 

3J 

10 

2* 

18 

Of 

28 

2f 

17 

2 

21 

21 

16  Si 

19  1 

10a 

1|18  1 

29  8i 

4 

2* 

13 

If 

19 

8 

26 

Oi 

18 

li 

23 

li 

18  2i 

21  0 

10b 

I  18  ^ 

29  2ill 

Of 

27 

Oi 

21 

Sf 

30 

3i 

27 

8 

25 

0( 

23  Si 

24  2i 

11a 

11,16  ^ 

29  2i 

11 

0* 

24 

2 

21 

a 

29 

Si 

25 

Oi 

25 

li 

21  2i 

23  2 

llB 

2il9  Si  28  8 

13 

3i=30 

8 

25 

2i34 

li 

31 

li 

81 

"1 

27  0 

29  0 

12a 

3,15  8 

29  2^14 

1  127 

8i 

21 

3i'34 

Sf 

30 

Oi 

80 

1} 

25  2f 

28  Oi 

12b 

2:i8  2 

29  0  14 

Of  33 

Oi 

28 

2i32 

2i 

34 

1 

80 

21 

27  Si 

29  Of 

13a 

3il8  0 

29  3117 

Si  32 

3i 

27 

Si  31 

3 

33 

3i 

32 

2 

28  li 

30  If 

13b 

^\%  0} 

32  2 

16 

3  32 

1 

28 

2i35 

.Hf!34 

0 

31 

n 

28  3 

30  Oi 

14a 

1  18  0 

31  2} 

15 

2f29 

2f 

26 

Of 

33 

If 

32 

3 

30 

26  Si 

28  Sf 

14b 

3  32  3i 

20  3} 

5 

3i36 

Si 

25 

2 

29 

If 

33' 

Oi 

32 

u 

26  Of 

29  Of 

15a 

0*33  1} 

23  Of 

4 

3f 

35 

If 

25 

Oi 

28 

li 

32 

3i 

32 

2J 

26  3 

29  3 

15b 

3|I0  1 

13  3f 

5 

u 

14 

2i 

13 

u 

11 

0 

15 

li 

17 

81), 
8*/ 

11  If 

14  2  U 
14  2i/ 

16a 

Oi,  9  li  13  0| 

4 

u 

14 

Of 

18 

2il0 

2i 

16 

1 

17 

11  2f 

16b 

0  10  0}29  U 

2 

2i 

32 

0 

13 

3i30 

1 

15 

2f 

14 

I}' 

12  Ofh 
12  21/ 

13  liU 

14  lif 

17a) 

3*  9  3i28  2^1  3 

2}  83 

2i 

12 

2  |31 

Si  15 

2 

16 

17b  , 

0|11  2}  15  0il9 

3il4 

2i31 

lfl4 

Si  37 

2f 

2'« 

J!}' 

27  8  \4 

28  2  / 

28  OiU 
28  3  / 

18a 

2*13  2  15  U20 

3}  15 

U 

32 

2 

16 

li 

38 

3 

28 

18b  j 

l!l9  li27  1| 

1 

8 

Of  32 

2 

24 

2f 

30 

1 

80 

2i 

28 

1* 

25  li 

26  Si 

19 

^n  n 

14  1 

4 

Ml2 

Si 

3 

23 

15 

2 
li 

18 
15 

u 

2i 

31 

17 

0 
Oi 

12 

■  • 

1^ 

12  6 

23  If  • 

12  oi  • 

17  Oi 

20-1 
20-2 

3  11  2}  19  U 

8 

lil6 

2 

11 

3i;i5 

ii;i6 

1 

19 

2i 

14  2i 

21 

Of  21  Oi 

1 

18  2ill 

3i26 

1 

li 

10 

Sill 

2 

12 

2 

19 

3 

16  Oi 

17  Sf 

22 

nn,  1865-83.  *  See  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  64.  ^  The  averages  (?tyen  for  Plots 
i  17a  and  178,  or  18a  and  18b)  ;  and  those  given  for  Plots  18a  and  18b  of  10,  10  and  20  years 
own,  owing  to  a  mistake  at  harvest     '  Average  of  4  years,  1880-83.     See  Note  C*)  to 


owing 
-7  and  1869-83. 
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Experimenti  at  Rothamsted  on  the  Growth 

Appxndix-Tablb  XXIII.— Weiobtb  per  Bum 


FLon. 

HAEVESm                                                           1 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1868. 

1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

1878. 

1871 

ll7i 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

IbiL 

IbiL 

IbiL 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

nft. 

0 

620 

590 

600 

58-7 

61-4 

58*  1 

62-1 

56-5 

58-7 

57-6 

591 

59-4 

1 

620 

590 

59-8 

57-9 

60-0 

58-2 

62-5 

57-0 

57-9 

56-6 

59-6 

58l 

2 

62-5 

61-5 

61-7 

61-4 

61-6 

56-9 

63-4 

60-0 

60-7 

58-1 

60-2    60fl 

8 

620 

60-6 

61-3 

56- 1 

61  0 

56-1 

61-8 

54-8 

59-0 

570 

58-3  eol 

4 

61-9 

60-3 

60*9 

58-6 

61-6 

57- 1 

62-6 

57-0 

57-6 

57-2 

58-8 

^m 

5a 

621 

61-0 

60-8 

59-7 

62  2 

56-8 

62-6 

56-4 

60-2 

56-8 

591 

59i 

5b 

620 

60-8 

610 

590 

63-5 

570 

62-6 

56-7 

59.8 

57-0 

591 

59-1 

6a 

620 

610 

61-0 

60-6 

62-4 

570 

630 

56-8 

60-1 

57-5 

59-7 

60-fl 

6b 

620 

60-9 

610 

60-5 

63-2 

57-3 

68-1 

56-8 

60-3 

56-6 

59-5  <  Sd-m 

7a 

630 

61-6 

611 

61-3 

61-5 

57-7 

63-3 

560 

60-4 

570 

59-9  ,  SdH 

7b 

631 

61-7 

60-9 

60-7 

60-6 

57-2 

63-2 

57-3 

600 

57-3 

59-7 

596 

8a 

63-5 

61-8 

600 

60-8 

621 

570 

63-7 

57-1 

60-5 

57-5 

601 

58-2 

8b 

63-5 

61-5 

60-2 

60-5 

61-9 

57-5 

63-8 

58-3 

60-4 

56-3 

59-6 

58-1 

9a 

62-6 

61-1 

60-6 

59*9 

611 

57-1 

62-7 

58-6 

60-0 

571 

60-4 

57-9 

9b 

61-7 

59-5 

59*9 

57-4 

620 

54-6 

61-8 

52-4 

55-5 

54-9 

57-5    557 

1 

10a 

61-8 

59*6 

61-2 

57-9 

61-9 

54-9 

60-8 

53-8 

56-8 

56-1 

1 

56-5  ■  54  5 

10b 

621 

59-8 

61-5 

59-3 

62-4 

55-6 

60-8 

53-8 

55-9 

56-5 

56*9    55*6 

llA 

69-7 

57-2 

60-8 

59-1 

62-4 

56-2 

60-8 

54-3 

59-5 

56-0 

57-9    55-5 

llB 

590 

57-3 

60-5 

59-8 

62-2 

551 

60-7 

53-8 

58*6 

551 

58-3  ,  54  6 

12a 

62-6 

600 

61  0 

60-2 

68-6 

581 

62-4 

56-5 

60-1 

56-9 

59-4    58  I 

12b 

62-4 

60-3 

61-8 

60-6 

63-3 

57-9 

62-5 

55-6 

59*4 

56-5 

59*7    57-2 

13a 

63-2 

611 

620 

60-8 

63-0 

59-3 

63-7 

57-6 

60-8 

57-4 

60-6  i  60  4 

13b 

63-4 

611 

61-5 

60-7 

63-2 

590 

63-9 

58-2 

60-8 

57-8 

60-4 

60-0 

14a 

631 

60-3 

61  1 

59-8 

63-9 

58-5 

63-2 

570 

59-8 

57-0 

59-9  !  59  0 

14b 

62-8 

60-4 

61-3 

59-6 

64-1 

581 

62-7 

56-7 

59-5 

56-6 

59-2 

580 

15a 

631 

60-9 

61-6 

60-2 

63-8 

581 

63-8 

59-0 

60-5 

57-7 

61-3 

59-9 

15b 

630 

61-6 

61*4 

59-5 

63-8 

59-8 

63-9 

58-7 

60  7 

57-9 

60-9 

eo-6 

16a 

63-2 

61*8 

61-9 

59  4 

62-9 

58-6 

68-2 

57-2 

59-5 

57-4 

60*2 

59-8 

16b 

63-2 

61-7 

61-6 

591 

62-7 

581 

63-3 

56-5 

59-3 

57-0 

600 

59-5 

ri7A 

62-6 

60-9 

61-3 

59-2 

63-4 

581 

63-6 

560 

60-8 

56-6 

60-6 

58-9 

ft)    17b 
^^    18a 

62-6 

60-6 

611 

57-6 

64-2 

57-3 

63-7 

56-8 

60-5 

57-6 

60*9    59*6 

61-3 

601 

60-6 

59-1 

62-7 

58  7 

631 

58-6 

59-3 

573 

68-8  '  592 

Ii8b 

61-6 

60-8 

60-8 

57  5 

62-9 

580 

63-3 

580 

59-5 

57-6 

58-8 

58*9 

19 

62-3 

58-9 

59-7 

56-7 

62-9 
S 

-6ft«^ 

56-7 

62-3 

560 

59-6 

56-7 

58-9 

56-5 

20 

63-8 

fcO.^* 

591 

56-4 

56-9 

62-5 

55-8 

57-1 

56-9 

59-2 

57-0 

21 

62-8 

580 

59-9 

59-3 

62-6 

58*1 

63-1 

56-8 

59-6 

56  9 

59-5 

59  S 

22 

62-0 

58-3 

59-8 

59-3 

62-8 

581 

630 

56-9 

59-8 

56-9 

59-3 

GDI 

^  Average  of  9  years,  1865-73.    See  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  64.     *  ATcnge 
17b,  aie  those  of  10, 10  and  20  years  mineral  mannie  snooeeding  ammomarsalts  (Plots  17a  ai 
succeeding  the  mineral  manure  (Plots  17a  and  17b,  or  18a  and  18b).    *  Produce  noknoi 
p.  64.    ''  Average  of  9  years  1864>7  and  1869-73.    •  Average  of  19  years  1864-7  and  1869-83. 
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Dbssskd  Obaut  ;  each  Tbab. 


HARVESTS. 

AVERAGE. 

Plots. 

n&  1817. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1888. 

1888. 

Of  10  YeATs, 
1864-78. 

Of  10  Years, 
1874-83. 

OfsoYran, 
1864-88. 

Ik.       lbs. 

11*. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

Ite. 

lbs. 

Iha. 

IbB. 

lb>. 

lbs. 

7-3 

590 

590 

54-0 

58-6 

64*2 

610 

61-7 

59-4 

58-3 

58-9 

0 

6-8 

59-3 

591 

540 

57-6 

53-7 

601 

61-6 

59- 1 

580 

68-6 

1 

8-4 

59-1 

60-9 

56*8 

60-2 

58-9 

59-6 

62-4 

60-8 

601 

60-5 

2 

H  '  58-9 

590 

52-5 

56-9 

58-0 

58-7 

61-2 

590 

58-3 

58-6 

3 

%*h 

57-3 

59-9 

51-1 

57-4 

57-1 

57-8 

61-2 

59-6 

57-9 

58-7 

4 

9-2 

57-4 

58*3 

53-9 

591 

580 

58-4 

61-8 

59-9 

58-4 

59-2 

5a 

M  '  56-8 

59-3 

530 

59-2 

57-8 

58-5 

620 

59-9 

58-4 

59-2 

5b 

1-9    59-6 

611 

56-2 

59-8 

57-6 

60-7 

62- 1 

60-1 

59-9 

600 

6a 

8-2    56-7 

60-5 

56-7 

59-8 

57'9 

60-8 

63-4 

601 

59-7 

59-9 

6» 

11 '  59-1 

60-6 

56-6 

59-7 

58-4 

60-2 

62-7 

60-3 

600 

60-2 

7a 

2-7   59-3 

60-6 

56-8 

59-9 

591 

59-7 

631 

60-2 

600 

601 

7b 

8i   59-4 

60-4 

56-7 

59*6 

59- 1 

59-2 

63-4 

60*4 

59-9 

60-2 

8a 

8-7  1  500 

60-2 

56-2 

68-6 

591 

690 

63-5 

60-4 

59-6 

600 

8b 

!-7   57-9 

59-2 

56-5 

57-8 

58-4 

59-8 

62-1 

601 

59-3 

59-7 

9a 

n    580 

56-9 

49-8 

53-5 

58-5 

58-0 

69-6 

57-9 

56-4 

67-2 

9b 

H   57-5 

59-5 

48-9 

54-9 

58-4 

60-7 

60-4 

58-5 

56-9 

57-7 

10a 

H    58-4 

59-6 

52-6 

53-5 

57-5 

60-6 

610 

58-8 

57-2 

580 

IOb 

H    60-0 

59-9 

65-6 

58-4 

56-2 

61  1 

61-7 

58-6 

58-6 

58-6 

llA 

H   59-8 

600 

53-6 

57-3 

56-4 

61-2 

60-6 

68-2 

580 

581 

llB 

I'O  1  GO'2 

60-5 

56-4 

59-2 

550 

60-8 

631 

60-1 

59-4 

59-8 

12a 

H   59-9 

60-8 

65-3 

58-7 

55-5 

61-2 

62-3 

600 

59-1 

59-6 

12b 

M  1  60-1 

61-1 

57-5 

59-9 

55-8 

62-1 

63-7 

60-8 

60-3 

60-6 

13a 

H  '  601 

60-6 

58-0 

59-4 

55-3 

61-6 

62-2 

60-9 

600 

60-5 

13b 

1-4    59-5 

60-8 

57-7 

59-2 

55-7 

601 

62-3 

60-4 

59-6 

60-0 

14a 

Vl    57-2 

60-3 

56-6 

57-8 

55-3 

60-5 

62-1 

60-2 

58-8 

59*5 

14b 

1-3    58  9 

59-6 

53-1 

60-8 

55-9 

61-4 

62-7 

60-9 

69-6 

60-3 

15a 

•7   59-6 

601 

52-5 

60-7 

55-9 

61-0 

62-3 

60-9 

59-5 

60  2 

15b 

!'5    57-2 

59-3 

52-8 

581 

56-1 

58*4 

62-8 

60-2\  , 
59- 9/ 

58-3 

59-2\  , 
59-1/ 

16a 

>4    58-9 

60-3 

52  9 

58-5 

551 

580 

62-1 

58-4 

16b 

•1    591 

61-0 

52-5 

60-7 

55-4 

61-5 

62-4 

59-8\ 4 
59 -8/ 

58-3\4 
58-2/ 

59-0\ 4 
590/ 

17a  \ 

'6    58-6 

60-8 

49-5 

59-5 

551 

61-7 

62-3 

17b     , 

'3    580 

50-8 

58-7 

581 

55  7 

59-3 

62-6 

60-6\4 
60-4/ 

59-9\ 4 
69 -7/ 

60-2\ 4 
600/ 

18a 

•5  ,  58-8 

60-2 

57-9 

57'7 

55-5 

61-4 

62-5 

18b  j 

•6 

580 

600 

53-6 

58-4 

56-4 

61-7 

62-7 

59-2 

58-4 

58-8 

19 

•3 

58-1 

57-7 

53*0 

/60-0 
\56-6 

55-3 
56-4 

61-3 
61-3 

620 
61-2 

58-7  ' 

57-8 

59-7   • 
58-2    • 

20-1 
20-2 

•4    58-5 

59-3 

540 

57-3 

54-6 

60-5 

620 

59-7 

68-3 

59-0 

21 

•0    550 

59-0 

55-5 

57-3 

53-6     60-2 

62-4 

59-7 

58-0 

58-9 

22 

oia,  1865-83.  '  See  Note  to  AppeDdix-l'able  I.,  p.  64.  '  ^  The  aveiages  given  for  Plots  17a  and 
or  18a  and  18b)  ;  and  those  given  for  Plots  18a  and  18b  of  10, 10  and  20  years  ammoitia-salta 
ig  to  a  mistake  at  harvest.    '  Average  of  4  years,  1880-83.     See  Note  (*}  to  Appendix-Table  L, 
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ExperimenU  at  Rotkamsted  on  t/ie  Growth 


Appkndix-Tablb  XXIV. — ^Total  6im 


Plots. 

HAKVE8TB. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1868. 

1870. 

1871. 

187S. 

1878. 

1874. 

* 

1171. 

Ibe. 

IbH. 

ItM. 

lbs. 

llM. 

lbs. 

lb«. 

lb*. 

Ib«. 

lbi«. 

Hm. 

llK 

0 

1241 

993 

1033 

664 

1404 

955 

1415 

889 

1060 

950 

1014 

663 

1 

962 

802 

709 

487 

1259 

744 

1056 

685 

701 

636 

690 

511 

2 

2595 

2384 

2070 

1755 

2604 

2256 

2359 

2498 

2046 

1622 

2431  \m\ 

3 

1078 

828 

777 

532 

1054 

848 

956 

615 

705 

701 

694 

5*7 

4 

1085 

950 

852 

583 

1103 

896 

1028 

708 

717 

748 

734 

d« 

5a 

1052 

910 

832 

609 

1044 

928 

1178 

718 

886 

771 

768  saa 

5b 

1121 

920 

843 

551 

1226 

956 

1228 

827 

833 

754 

820 

65S 

6a 

2016 

1589 

1255 

972 

1782 

1278 

1936 

1099 

1308 

905 

1550 

1046 

6b 

1978 

1621 

1333 

1033 

1887 

1345 

2028 

1078 

1299 

1015 

1562 

\m 

7a 

2912 

2550 

1897 

1469 

2528 

1748 

2568 

1503 

1986 

1264 

2436 

1652 

7b 

8087 

2609 

1885 

1365 

2408 

1771 

2672 

1520 

1937 

1381 

2461 

ITS 

8a 

8284 

2809 

2057 

1896 

2794 

2105 

2992 

1745 

2404 

1566 

2637 

2006 

8b 

8300 

2857 

2051 

2008 

8069 

2086 

2989 

1940 

2244 

1720 

2471 

lbb7 

9a 

3330 

2881 

2061 

1855 

2970 

2368 

2940 

2228 

2565 

2160 

2409 

m 

9b 

2182 

2005 

1979 

1392 

1799 

1452 

1735 

1008 

1434 

1303 

1268 

1050 

10a 

2093 

1649 

1693 

1123 

1627 

1210 

1420 

675 

1178 

1173 

1476 

m 

10b 

2395 

1938 

1848 

1237 

1846 

1188 

1496 

663 

1166 

1247 

1686 

m 

llA 

2210 

1696 

1789 

1360 

2211 

1443 

1653 

795 

1766 

1153 

2208  :  1S17 

llB 

^394 

1780 

1800 

1416 

2207 

1251 

1682 

668 

1758 

1152 

1859 

1026 

12a 

2881 

2277 

1804 

1577 

2611 

1638 

2347 

1458 

1928 

1360 

2497 

15S5 

12b 

2882 

2220 

1812 

1511 

2620 

1726 

2218 

1259 

1824 

1401 

2359 

1574 

13a 

2785 

2328 

1576 

1471 

2417 

1631 

2328 

1812 

1946 

1395 

2303 

1673 

13b 

2882 

2506 

1647 

1529 

2614 

1827 

2535 

2050 

1923 

1440 

2301 

1705 

14a 

2740 

2345 

1813 

1450 

2716 

1778 

2836 

1728 

1995 

1426 

2294 

1747 

14b 

2745 

2390 

1768 

1398 

2754 

1701 

2398 

1490 

1897 

1452 

2187 

1576 

15a 

2459 

2291 

1655 

1427 

2856 

1685 

2502 

1905 

1961 

1968 

1724 

1594 

15b 

2421 

2411 

1690 

1435 

2692 

1694 

2550 

2093 

2095 

1941 

1901 

n^ 

16a 

3333 

2113 

1111 

890 

1481 

1019 

1207 

886 

874 

759 

564  1  676 

16b 

3370 

2125 

1127 

907 

1438 

982 

1208 

841 

791 

778 

915  !  613 

ri7A 

2378 

1097 

1739 

678 

2466 

952 

2187 

824 

1685 

639 

2027  m 

,  17b 

2316 

1098 

1643 

658 

2413 

1059 

2315 

1129 

1673 

789 

2094 1  m 

18a 

1078 

1916 

775 

1384 

1168 

1431 

1175 

1763 

818 

1177 

832  ,  1569 

IAh 

1169 

2065 

846 

1448 

1239 

1418 

1385 

1792 

862 

1274 

871  il54» 
1 

19 

2440 

2083 

1698 

1421 

2422 

1447 

2137 

1413 

1794 

1212 

2293 

\m 

* 

20 

929 

889 

837 

433 

•  • 

826 

943 

665 

696 

758 

845 

501 

21 

1625 

1128 

1072 

787 

1687 

1260 

1666 

979 

1312 

853 

1391 

m 

22 

1642 

1195 

1123 

791 

1615 

942 

1723 

1067 

1257 

1064 

1289 

89S 

>  AveiteKe  of  9  yenn,  1865-7a  Bee  Note  (*}  to  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  64.  *  ATenu^e  < 
and  17b,  are  those  of  10, 10  and  20  yean,  mineral  manure  snooeeding  ammonia-aalU  (Plotd  17 
succeeding  the  mineral  manure  (Plots  17a  and  17b,  or  18a  and  18b).  *  Produce  nnkDo«i 
p.  64.    '  Average  of  9  years  1864-7  and  1869-73.    •  Average  of  19  yean)  1864-7  and  186:M>S. 


of  Wkeai  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 


IhflL,  per 

AOBXy 

per  Amrniu 

• 

HAKViorra. 

▲VKKAQB. 

Til 

1877. 

1878. 

187». 

laao. 

lb*. 

1881. 

1888. 

1888. 

Of  10  Years 
1864-78. 

OflOYem, 

1874r^. 

OfSOTean, 
1864-8a 

Fton 

M. 

DM. 

llm. 

lbs. 

Um. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

33 

728 

959 

818 

990 

909 

846 

980 

1060 

814 

937 

0 

40 

434 

654 

182 

655 

728 

605 

712 

804 

561 

683  ' 

1 

f45  '  1481 

1890 

1064 

2373 

1907 

2004 

2244 

2219 

1883 

2051 

2 

00 

543 

776 

330 

689 

863 

679 

872 

809 

651 

730 

3 

46 

584 

776 

317 

760 

758 

698 

837 

866 

652 

759 

4 

10 

668 

899 

385 

1128 

806 

793 

994 

888 

758 

823 

5a 

^ 

708 

901 

382 

1038 

805 

760 

1023 

926 

777 

851 

5b 

62       9M 

1424 

619 

1718 

1333 

1466 

1756 

1413 

1278 

1346 

6a 

61       847 

1468 

762 

1610 

1383 

1468 

1806 

1461 

1307 

1384 

6b 

(44     1259 

1998 

969 

2149 

1738 

2304 

2357 

2037 

1831 

1934 

7a 

19     1167 

2132 

1133 

2149 

1690 

2198 

2399 

2064 

1877 

1970 

7b 

64     1665 

2452 

1318     2374 

2086 

2303 

2871 

2865 

2177 

2271 

8a 

»5     1354 

2485 

1384 

2031 

1837 

2343 

2695 

2421 

2036 

2229 

8b 

55     2383 

2333 

1462 

2130 

2271 

2012 

2905 

2536 

2212 

2374 

9a 

$6 

1654 

1408 

345 

654 

1424 

1520 

1337 

1637 

1143 

1390 

9fi 

19 

1031 

1708 

272 

645 

1168 

1557 

1196 

1384 

1056 

1220 

10a 

42i      1105 

1853 

370 

779 

1259 

1672 

1280 

1502 

1179 

1340 

10b 

SB     1182 

1894 

788 

1673 

1378 

2015 

1842 

1607 

1516 

1562 

llA 

32      104^ 

1903 

676 

1520 

1352 

1951 

1625 

1611 

1379 

1495 

11b 

BO  .  1249 

1.^06 

913 

1921 

1525 

2221 

2110 

1988 

1719 

1853 

12a 

K  1     994 

1966 

952 

1739 

1352 

2222 

1977 

1947 

1634 

1791 

12b 

75      1165 

18S8 

964 

2070 

1737 

2105 

2297 

1969 

1777 

1873 

13a 

>9      llOS 

1917 

1188 

2029 

1694 

2048 

2196 

2095 

1792 

1943 

13b 

H      1170 

2085 

1105 

2007 

1737 

2235 

2263 

2032 

1810 

1921 

14a 

K  ,   1063 

1 

1994 

1089 

1811 

1580 

2134 

2162 

1999 

1693 

1846 

14b 

18  t   1978 

1334 

406 

2325 

1535 

1871 

2202 

2065 

1657 

1861 

'i5a 

19  :  2036 

1495 

333 

2242 

1500 

1827 

2164 

2102 

1704 

1903 

15b 

S        610 

862 

359 

882 

809 

698 

1008 

1133/ 

713 

9171, 
921/ 

16a 

e»        567 

837 

321 

885 

799 

655 

1045 

781 

16b 

9 

662 

1914 

189 

2017 

826 

1971 

1033 

920\4 
1018/ 

7621, 
785/ 

841\4 
902/ 

17a  ^ 

1  ,      591 

1834 

255 

2083 

758 

2004 

999 

17b 

11         696 

1      955 

1284 

903 

1904 

921 

2411 

1813\ 4 
1835/ 

1750\4 
1773/ 

178n  4 
1804/ 

18a 

»         816 

976 

1330 

935 

1892 

1052 

2470 

18b, 

7      1156 

1723 

573 

2057 

1538 

1949 

1986 

1807 

1581 

1694 

19 

,»<-»  ^ 

863 

296 

/1314 
\  771 

1410 

1203 

2058 

•• 

• . 

1496    • 

20-1 

S 

694 

921 

993 

1099 

775     » 

742 

758    • 

20-2 

[ 

TIO 

1208 

541 

992 

709 

979 

1054 

1237 

910 

1074 

21 

7       1197 

1 

1163 

761 

1581 

638 

725 

816 

1244 

988 

1116 

22 

fcra.  1865-83.      '  See  Note  (•)  to  Appendix-Table  L,  p.  64.    *  The  aveiages  given  for  Plots 

Jz*  ^f  xSa.  and  18b);  and  those  given  for  PJots  18a  and  18b,  of  10, 10,  and  20  yeaxs,  ammonia-s 

!t^A  mistake  at  hanre«t.    *  Ayenge  of  4  yean,  1880>^.     Bee  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table 

a  2 
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Erperiments  at  Roihamited  on  the  Growth 

Appxndix-Tabub  XXV. — ^Total  Stbaw  (ml 


\ 

Ploxb. 

HARVKSTS. 

1 
1 

1894. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1868. 

1870. 

1871. 

187S. 

187S. 

1874. 1 1171. 

1   ' 

ll>«. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibfi. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

\». 

0 

1575 

1135 

1729 

1320 

1855 

1493 

1239 

1566 

1873 

1183 

1328 

1150 

1 

1296 

1064 

1301 

944 

1594 

1180 

1087 

1451 

1270 

900 

972 

8a!> 

2 

3893 

3100 

4058 

3136 

4190 

3937 

2733 

4506 

3761 

2463 

4439  3719 

3 

1350 

1033 

1269 

973 

973 

1350 

1046 

1100 

1152 

902 

990  \m 

4 

1337 

1162 

1419 

999 

1845 

1405 

1107 

1277 

1216 

998 

910 

5a 

1293 

1132 

1454 

1099 

1250 

1514 

1302 

1340 

1301 

1054 

845 

1051 

5b 

1458 

1220 

1476 

966 

1442 

1687 

1419 

1529 

1361 

1032 

914 

im 

6a 

3630 

1978 

2207 

1684 

2437 

2250 

2269 

2290 

2770 

1513 

2212 

1899 

6b 

3127 

2063 

2289 

1762 

2700 

2280 

2438 

2304 

2363 

1527 

2230 

2117 

7a 

4897 

3598 

3844 

2796 

4017 

3114 

3148 

3093 

3611 

1852 

4508 

3334 

7b 

5043 

3740 

3923 

2727 

3680 

3309 

3284 

3076 

4043 

2190 

4782 

vm 

8a 

5585 

4517 

5318 

4103 

4683 

3898 

3635 

3716 

5430 

2477 

6182 

44^ 

8b 

5590 

4682 

5306 

4288 

4933 

3987 

3699 

4150 

4712 

2850 

5»H 

4245 

9a 

5985 

4682 

5316 

4918 

5X80 

4980 

3911 

4909 

6527 

3982 

5012  .  4747 

9b 

8287 

3137 

4682 

8246 

2742 

3175 

2080 

2425 

3210 

2358 

2166 

23e3 

10a 

2832 

2885 

2792 

2023 

2163 

2265 

1627 

1252 

2442 

1685 

1977 

1574 

10b 

3247 

2677 

3047 

2138 

2364 

2186 

1748 

1339 

2440 

1642 

2387 

1788 

llA 

3440 

2897 

3130 

2218 

2790 

2568 

1917 

1448 

3387 

1583 

3166 

23dS 

llB 

3878 

2662 

3252 

2402 

2850 

2345 

1895 

1279 

3450 

1578 

3077 

2217 

12a 

4315 

3067 

3473 

2628 

3421 

2637 

2577 

2700 

3933 

1943 

4011 

21*75 

12b 

4356 

3148 

3538 

2685 

3653 

3008 

2503 

2440 

3388 

2037 

3774 

3104 

18a 

4480 

3243 

3350 

2662 

4010 

2826 

2815 

3433 

3988 

2036 

3952 

32119 

13b 

4620 

3518 

3623 

2822 

4040 

3267 

2993 

4125 

3808 

2107 

4002 

3231 

14a 

4003 

3127 

3563 

2598 

3685 

3076 

2584 

3063 

3850 

2120 

3570 

3oe» 

14b 

4107 

3195 

3367 

2537 

3668 

2999 

2588 

2937 

3725 

2172 

3618 

zm 

15a 

4003 

3142 

3053 

2670 

4656 

2954 

3072 

3597 

4011 

2992 

2609 

2910 

15b 

4010 

3375 

3297 

2780 

4228 

3008 

3119 

3808 

4134 

3165 

2948 

»91 

16a 

6003 

2837 

1955 

1583 

2125 

1678 

1365 

1510 

1642 

1130 

918 

122! 

16b 

5990 

2938 

1968 

1643 

1962 

1614 

1333 

1578 

1466 

1174 

1392 

1147 

ri7A 

3920 

1488 

3365 

1193 

3767 

1570 

2628 

1608 

3249 

1092 

3501 

1247 

,  17b 

3667 

1452 

3582 

1257 

3527 

1829 

2715 

2032 

3358 

1108 

3473  1450 

18a 

1460 

2785 

1502 

2558 

1537 

2433 

1259 

3254 

1579 

1805 

1047  t  291« 

I  18b 

1600 

2877 

1533 

2675 

1672 

2460 

1488 

3428 

1761 

2007 

1012 

3096 

19 

8363 

2987 

3347 

2620 

3161 

2566 

2242 

2688 

3303 

1858 

3136 

2491 

20 

1332 

1807 

1627 

948 

I 

1253 

1175 

1350 

1247 

1098 

1312 

10S8 

21 

2323 

1458 

2104 

1388 

2267 

2115 

1949 

1878 

2216 

1258 

1666 

1376 

22 

2180 

1527 

2127 

1377 

2300 

1483 

1996 

1871 

2080 

1668 

1547 

1491 

*  Avenge  of  9  years,  1865-78.     See  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table  I.,  p.  64.    *  Avengv 
and  17b,  aie  tboee  of  10, 10  and  20  years,  mineral  manure  saoocedtng  ammonia-salts  (Plots  1' 
■Qoceeding  the  minera]  manure  (Plots  17a  and  17b,  or  18a  and  18b).    *  Prodnoe  nnkiK)* 
p.  64.    '  Aforage  of  9  years  1864-7  and  1869-73.    *  Average  of  l9  years  1864-7  and  1869-^ 


of  Wheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
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Ihatf),  in  Ifm.,  per  Aobh,  per  Aknum. 


HAB  VESTS. 

AVERAGE. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

Of  10  Yeans 
1864-78. 

or  10  Yean, 
1874-88. 

Of  20  Yean, 
1864r-88. 

Plots. 

lbs. 

UlK. 

Umu 

lU. 

\h*. 

llM. 

lbs. 

IbH. 

Ihs. 

Ite. 

Ite. 

S30 

908 

1420 

691 

1315 

973 

1284 

997 

1497 

1090 

1293 

0 

571 

521 

1064 

428 

1151 

794 

1109 

783 

1215 

826 

1020 

1 

ll«)  2266 

4042 

2239 

3902 

2367 

3993 

2930 

3578 

3203 

8391 

2 

m      748 

1081 

763 

1149 

1146 

1095 

1006 

1115 

963 

1039 

3 

n 

807 

992 

748 

1263 

833 

1017 

978 

1227 

925 

1076 

4 

792 

872 

1324 

841 

1747 

909 

1317 

1101 

1274 

1080 

1177 

5a 

777  '  892 

1320 

868 

1722 

897 

1244 

1175 

1359 

1101 

1230 

5b 

\ti\     1172 

2813 

1400 

3172 

1595 

2897 

2655 

2303 

2101 

2202 

6a 

m   1179 

3074 

1784 

2649 

1663 

2940 

2554 

2285 

2158 

2222 

6b 

lDi5   1983 

4804 

2890 

4051 

2269 

5819 

3657 

3397 

3533 

3465 

7a 

m     1687 

5100 

3133 

3960 

2137 

5641 

3607 

3501 

8596 

8549 

7b 

m  i   2477 

6227 

4069 

5135 

3169 

7413 

4654 

4336 

4681 

4508 

8a 

tm 

2010 

6119 

4283 

3817 

2643 

6806 

3928 

4415 

4258 

4336 

8b 

m 

3852 

5624 

4347 

4394 

3640 

6274 

5127 

5029 

4660 

4845 

9a 

1217 

2540 

2897 

1070 

1420 

1817 

3617 

1684 

3064 

2079 

2572 

9b 

9S2 

1322 

2762 

889 

1242 

1297 

2796 

1419 

2142 

1620 

1881 

10a 

iro 

1492 

2981 

1006 

1631 

1399 

3012 

1524 

2283 

1848 

2066 

10b 

lSi3 

1453 

4258 

2086 

2868 

1642 

3921 

2466 

2488 

2556 

2522 

llA 

1228 

1353 

4326 

1955 

2835 

1552 

3805 

2158 

2559 

2451 

2505 

llB 

1711 

ie40 

4479 

2555 

3589 

1884 

4938 

2854 

3069 

3068 

3066 

12a 

1061  ■  1331 

4824 

2384 

2939 

1885 

4636 

2668 

3076 

2921 

2998 

12b 

N31  .  1581 

4708 

2776 

3859 

2319 

4918 

3504 

3284 

3335 

3310 

13a 

MSS 

1556 

4664 

3327 

3649 

2220 

4865 

3225 

8492 

8317 

3405 

13b 

»27 

1633 

5014 

3072 

3638 

2276 

4949 

3128 

8167 

3236 

8202 

14a 

lfi63 

1503 

4794 

2734 

3009 

2103 

4570 

2941 

3130 

8032 

3081 

14b 

BH)  ;  2817 

2931 

1019 

4234 

1917 

4216 

3227 

3415 

2821 

3118 

15a 

m 

2759 

3211 

792 

3816 

2025 

3981 

3279 

3487 

2888 

8185 

15b 

Ml 

736 

1351 

808 

1736 

911 

1293 

1063 

1758\  , 
1741/ 

1087 

1405\, 
1399 

16a 

908   767 

1812 

819 

1263 

953 

1204 

1146 

1091 

16b 

^5 

823 

4528 

589 

3383 

926 

4127 

1153 

1429\4 
1573/ 

1103\h 
1132/ 

1266\« 
1353/ 

17a  1 

IIT4 

728 

4735 

659 

3271 

878 

4186 

1168 

17b 

t 

t»8  '  1038 

1514 

3283 

1340 

2533 

1497 

3932 

2976)  4 
8030/ 

8185\ 4 
8208/ 

80811  « 
8119/ 

18a 

1 

teS  j  1090 

1596 

3406 

1351 

2577 

1587 

3766 

18b  , 

tee  \   1452 

3148 

1335 

3254 

1815 

3458 

2759 

2813 

2442 

2628 

19 

tS5   994  , 

1212 

745 

/2120 
\1096 

1770 
1006 

2045 
1346 

2887 
1110 

1260  ' 

1052 

2206  • 
1150  • 

20-1 
20-2 

j33  ;  1049  1 

1821 

1138 

1626 

716 

1618 

1302 

1895 

1325 

1610 

21 

!t]4  1  1725  1 

1880 

1798 

2469 

636 

1285 

887 

1855 

1493 

1674 

22 

^  1865-^3.  '  See  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table  L,  p.  64.  *  The  averages  given  for  Plots  17i 
nror  18a  Mid  18b),  and  those  given  for  Plots  18a  and  18b  of  10, 10  and  20  years  ammonia-salfa 
ur  to  a  mitffr^^  at  harvest.    *  Average  of  4  years  1880-83.     Bee  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table  I. 
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Experiments  at  Rothamsted  on  Hue  Growth 

Appemdix-Tabub  XXYL — Total  Fboducb  (Gu 


Puns. 


0 
1 
2 
8 
4 

5a 
5b 
6a 
6b 
7a 
7b 
8a 
8b 

9a 
9b 

10a 
10b 
II A 

llB 

12a 
12b 
13a 
13b 
14a 
14b 

15a 
15b 

16a 
16b 

ri7A 
17b 
18a 
18b 

« 

19 

20 

21 
22 


HARVESTS. 


1864. 


Ite. 
2816 
2258 
6488 
2428 
2422 

2345 

2579 
5646 
5105 
7809 
8130 
8869 
8890 

9315 
5469 

4925 
5642 
5650 
6272 
7196 
7238 
7265 
7502 
6743 
6852 

6462 
6431 

9336 
9360 

6298 
5983 
2538 
2769 

5803 

2261 

3948 
3822 


1865. 


lbs. 
2128 
1866 
5484 
1861 
2112 

2042 
2140 
3567 
3684 
6148 
6349 
7326 
7539 

7563 
5142 

4034 
4615 
4093 
4442 
5344 
5368 
5571 
6024 
5472 
5585 

5433 
5786 

4950 
5063 

2585 
2550 
4701 
4942 

5070 

2196 

2586 
2722 


1866. 


lbs. 
2762 
2010 
6128 
2046 
2271 

2286 
2319 
3462 
3622 
5741 
5808 
7375 
7357 

7877 
6661 

4485 
4895 
4919 
5052 
5277 
5350 
4926 
5270 
5376 
5135 

4708 
4987 

3066 
3095 

5104 
5225 
2277 
2379 

5045 

2464 

3176 
3250 


1867. 


1984 
1431 
4891 
1505 
1582 

1708 
1517 
2656 
2795 
4265 
4092 
5999 
6296 

6773 
4638 

3146 
3375 
3578 
3818 
4205 
4196 
4133 
4351 
4048 
3935 

4097 
4165 

2473 
2550 

1871 
1915 
3942 
4123 

4041 

1381 

2175 
2168 


1868. 


lbs. 
3259 
2853 
6794 
2027 
2448 

2294 
2668 
4219 
4587 
6545 
6088 
7477 
8002 

8150 
4541 

3790 
4210 
5001 
5057 
6032 
6273 
6427 
6654 
6401 
6422 

7512 
6915 

3606 
3400 

6233 
5940 
2705 
2911 

5583 


3954 
3915 


1869. 


lbs. 
2448 
1924 
6193 
2198 
2301 

2442 
2643 
3523 
3625 
4862 
5080 
6003 
6023 

7298 
4927 

3475 
3374 
4011 
3596 
4275 
4734 
4457 
5094 
4854 
4700 

4589 
4702 

2697 
2596 

2522 

2888 
3864 
3878 

4013 

2079 

3375 
2425 


1870. 


Ibft. 
2654 
2143 
5092 
2002 
2130 

2480 
2647 
4205 
4461 
5716 
5956 
6627 
6638 

6851 
3815 

3047 
3244 
3570 
3577 
4924 
4721 
5143 
5528 
4920 
4986 

5574 
5669 

2572 
2541 

4815 
5030 
2434 
2823 

4379 

2118 

3615 
3719 


1871. 


lbs. 
2455 
2136 
7004 
1715 
1985 

2058 
2356 
3389 
3382 
4596 
4596 
5461 
6090 

7187 
3518 

1927 
2002 
2243 
1947 
4158 
8699 
5245 
6175 
4791 
4427 

5502 
5901 

2346 
2414 

2432 
3161 
5017 
5220 

4101 

2015 

2852 
2938 


1878. 


Ihs. 

2933 

1971 
5807 
1857 
1933 

2137 
2194 
4078 
3662 
5547 
5980 
7834 
6956 

9092 
4644 

8620 
3606 
5153 
5208 
5861 
5212 
5934 
5731 
5845 
5622 

5972 
6229 

2516 
2257 

4934 
5031 
2397 
2623 

5097 

1943 

3528 
8287 


1878. 


Ibi. 
2133 
1602 
4085 
1603 
1747 

1825 
1786 
2418 
2542 
3116 
3571 
4043 
4570 

6092 
3661 

2808 
2889 
2736 
2730 
3303 
3438 
3431 
3547 
3546 
3624 

4955 
5106 

1889 
1952 

1731 
1897 
2982 
3281 

3070 

1856 

2111 
2747 


1871  in 


ibt.  I  ai 
2342*181 
1G62  !  It 
6870  3ei 
1684  IS 
1733;  141 

161S  IS 
1734  II 
8762 '2J( 
87ir2'ffll 
6944  H 
7243  a 
8819  61 
8415    ^ 

7421 1  «a 

3435   Si 

3453 '33 

4073 

5374 

4936 

6508 

6133 

6255 

6303 

5864 

5805 

4333 
4844 

1477  Ij 
2307    \\ 

552S 
5567 
1879 
1883 

5429 


2157   i 

3057 
2i$36 


»  Average  of  9  yeare,  1865-73.     See  Note  (*)  to  Appendix-Table  I ,  p.  64.    *  Aj 
and  17b,  are  thoae  of  10. 10  and  20  years  mineral  manure  succeeding  ammoDiar«alfi  \} 
ttioceeding  the  mineral  manures  (Plots  17a  and  17b  or  18a  and  18b).    »  Prodnre  ui 
p  64     '  Average  of  9  years  1864-7  and  1869-73.    •  Avemge  of  19  years  1864-7  and  I^ 


iff  fVheat  Year  after  Year  on  the  same  Land. 
in  ihsLy  par  Acbb,  per  Annttii. 


HARVESTS. 


1B7S.  1 1879.      1880. 


1636  I  2379  j  1009 
955  I  1713  I  eiO 
I  3747  I  5932  /  3303 
I  1291  /  1857  /   1093 

1391  I  1768   /    lOeS 


Ibi. 
2305 
1806 
6275 
1838 
2023 

2875 
2760 
4890 
4259 
62O0 
6109 
7509 
5848 

6524 
2074 


5400 
5354 
2243 
2286 


(3434 

tl867 

2618 

4050 


1881. 


lbs. 
1882 
1522 
4274 
2009 
1591 

1715 
1702 
2928 
8046 
4007 
8827 
5255 
4480 

5911 
3241 

2465 
2658 
3020 
2904 
3409 
8237 
4056 
3914 
4013 
3683 

3452 
3525 

1720 
1752 

1752 
1636 
4437 
4469 

3353 

3180 
1927 
1424 
1274 


1888. 


lbs. 
2130 
1714 
5997 
1774 
1715 

2110 
2004 
4363 
4408 
8123 
7889 
9716 
9149 

8286 
5137 

4358 

4684 
5936 
5756 
7159 
6858 
7023 
6913 
7184 
6704 

6087 
5808 

1991 
1859 

6098 
6190 
2418 
2639 

5407 

3248 
2339 
2597 
2010 


1888. 


Ibn. 
1977 
1495 
5174 
1878 
1815 

2095 
2198 
4411 
4360 
6014 
6006 
7525 
6623 

8032 
3021 

2615 
2804 
4308 
3783 
4964 
4645 
5801 
5421 
5391 
5108 

5429 
5443 

2071 
2191 

2186 
2167 
6343 
6236 

4745 

4945 
2209 
2356 
1703 


AVKRAOK. 


or  10  Years 

1864-78. 


n». 
2557 
2019 
5797 
1924 
2093 

2162 
2285 
3716 
3746 
5434 
5565 
6701 
6836 

7565 
4701 

3526 
3785 
4095 
4170 
5057 
5023 
5253 
5587 
5199 
5129 

5480 
5589 

2902\, 
2874/ 

2349\4 
2591/ 
4789\ 4 
4865/ 

4620 


2035 
3132 
3099 


Of  10  Yeiin, 
1874-88. 


IbA. 

1904 

1387 

5086 

1614 

1577 

1838 
1878 
3379 
3465 
5364 
5473 
6858 
6294 

6872 
3222 

2676 
3027 
4072 
3830 
4782 
4555 
5112 
5109 
5046 
4725 

4478 
4587 

1800 
1822 

1865\4 
1917  f 
4935\ « 
4981/ 

4023 


1794 
2235 
2481 


OfaoY^ 
1884-^ 

223C 
170S 
544S 
176S 
1832 

200G 
208] 
354£ 
360€ 
539S 
551S 
6778 
6562 

721S 
396S 

310] 
340€ 
4084 
400C 
491S 
4783 
518S 
534fi 
512S 
4921 

4978 
508£ 

232S 
2320 

2101 
225£ 
486S 
492S 

432S 

370S 
190£ 
2684 
2790 


See  Nute  (')  to  Appendix-Table  L,  p.  64.  *  The  averages  givea 
?AT^iid.  18b)  :  and  those  given  for  Plotu  18a  ana  18  b  of  10, 10  and  20  years  « 
r»^«iAk:e  at  hardest.    •  Average  of  4  jears,  1880-83.     See  Note  (•)  to  Appe] 
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Appkmdix-Tablb  XXVII. — Avbraox  Pboduob  per  Aobb,  per  Awrox, 


Plots. 

DbubsdOkaxx. 

Quaatity. 

Weight  per  BnabeL 

16  Years, 

leYeara, 

32  Yeans 

16  Years, 

16  Years, 

33Yetn, 

1852-1867. 

1868-1883. 

1852-1888. 

1852-1867. 

1868-1888. 

1852-im 

^^ 

bogh 

.  peckg. 

bash,  pecks. 

bosh,  pecka. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

0 

17 

2i 

14     3} 

16 

Of 

581 

58-6 

58-4 

1 

15 

01 

10     3 

12 

3i 

57-8 

58-3 

58-1 

2 

35 

OJ 

31     3i 

33 

2 

59-9 

601 

600 

8 

14 

3i 

11    n 

13 

Oi 

57-4 

58-3 

57-8 

4 

16 

Oi 

11    2i 

13 

8i 

580 

58-2 

581 

5a 

17 

Oi 

13    Oi 

15 

Oi 

58-7 

58-7 

58-7 

5b 

17 

If 

13    2 

15 

If 

58-5 

58*8 

58-7 

6a 

26 

2i 

20    3i 

23 

3 

59-2 

59-8 

59-5 

6b 

27 

li 

21    1| 

24 

li 

59-3 

59-6 

59-5 

7a 

35 

8 

29    H 

82 

2 

59-2 

59-8 

59-5 

7b 

36 

Oi 

29    2i 

32 

^ 

59-2 

59-7 

59-5 

8a 

38 

0* 

34    2i 

36 

li 

58-7 

59*8 

59-3 

8b 

38 

H 

33    2i 

36 

0 

58-7 

59-6 

59-2 

9a 

35 

2f 

36    3i 

36 

1 

58-1 

59-3 

58-7 

9b 

26 

2i 

20    1 

23 

li 

56-5 

56-5 

565 

10a 

23 

U 

17    2f 

20 

2 

56-9 

57- 1 

570 

10b 

27 

1* 

19    Oi 

23 

1 

57-9 

57-3 

57-6 

llA 

28 

3* 

23    3 

26 

li 

57- 1 

58-4 

57-8 

llB 

29 

3i 

22    Oi 

25 

3i 

57-3 

•    57-9 

57  6 

12a 

34 

2| 

27    3i 

31 

li 

58-9 

59-5 

59-2 

12b 

34 

2i 

26    3i 

30 

21 

590 

59-1 

59-1 

13a 

33 

^ 

28    2i 

31 

Oi 

59-4 

60-3 

59-8 

13b 

34 

H 

29    3} 

32 

Oi 

59*4 

601 

59-8 

14a 

34 

0* 

29    2} 

31 

Si 

590 

59-7 

59-4 

14b 

34 

11 

28    Oi 

31 

1 

590 

59-1 

59-1 

15a 

32 

2 

28    3i 

30 

21 

59-3 

59-9 

59-6 

15b 

33 

3t 

29    2 

31 

2i 

59-3 

59-9 

59-6 

164 

39 

no 

14    2  O 

24 

2i 

58  OC) 

59-2C) 

58-7 

16b 

39 

2  (') 

14    240 

24 

3 

58-0.0) 

591(«) 

58-7 

ri7A 

17 

3J 

13    Oi 

15 

If 

58-7 

58*6 

58-7 

^^   18a 

17 

21 

14    Oi 

15 

3f 

58-5 

58-7 

58-6 

31 

3 

27    3i 

29 

3i 

59-1 

601 

59*6 

Ii8b 

31 

3i 

28    2 

30 

Of 

591 

59-9 

59-5 

19 

31 

1 

25    3i 

28 

2i 

58*4 

58-6 

58-5 

20-1 

•  • 

•  • 

23 

IfO 

•  • 

•• 

59-7(') 

20-2 

14 

2f 

12    0} 

13 

IfO 

57-7 

57-8 

57-70 

21 

21 

Of 

16    3i 

19 

0 

58-4 

58-8 

58-6 

22 

21 

0 

17    2i 

19 

u 

58-3 

58-6 

58*4 

(0  Average  of  13  years,  1852-'64.  (Mixed  mineialfi  and  ammoDia-AlU.) 
(*)  Average  of  19  years,  1865-*83.  (Unm»iniired.) 
(*)  On  Plots  17a  and  17b,  and  18  a  and  18b,  the  mannrod  have  been  alternated 
mineral  muuure  on  Plots  18a  and  18b,  in  one  year;  minerul  manure  on  Plris 
(*)  Average  of  4  years,  1880-'83.  See  Note  (•)  to  Appendix-Table  L,  p.  tJ4. 
O  Averages  of  16, 15,  and  31  years  only ;  as,  in  1868,  owing  to  a  mistakd 
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16  TiABfl.  1852-^7, 16  Tkabs,  1868-^3,  and  82  Teabs,  1852-^3. 

Stitw  (And  Gluff). 

Toua  Prodooe  (OnOn  and  Straw). 

PLon. 

16T<w«, 

leYnffa, 

32Tf«n, 

16  YiwR, 

16  Yean, 

82  Yean, 

iBfMser. 

186a-188S. 

1852-1888. 

1862-1867. 

1868-1888. 

1852-1888. 

IIML 

Hm. 

Iha. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ifia. 

1744 

1256 

1500 

2847 

2182 

2515 

0 

1613 

988 

1301 

2567 

1656 

2112 

1 

^88 

S352 

3570 

6013 

5365 

5689 

2 

1535 

1009 

1272 

2459 

1721 

2090 

3 

1606 

1038 

1322 

2627 

1770 

2198 

4 

1704 

1160 

1432 

2776 

1976 

2376 

5a 

1774 

1217 

1496 

2865 

2067 

2466 

5b 

2811 

2159 

2485 

4486 

3477 

3981 

6a 

2878            2200 

2539 

4598 

8557 

4077 

6b 

4087           8385 

3736 

6339 

5251 

5795 

7a 

4141 

3471 

3806 

6413 

5375 

5894 

7b 

4750 

4415 

4583 

7161 

6626 

6894 

8a 

4785 

4179 

4482 

7213 

6327 

6770 

8b 

4626 

4749 

4688 

6880 

7084 

6982 

9a 

3287 

2318 

2802 

4975 

3583 

4279 

9b 

2579 

1724 

2151 

4066 

2839 

8452 

10a 

2990 

1888 

2439 

4724 

3100 

8912 

10b 

3085 

2454 

2769 

4901 

8965 

4433 

llA 

»226 

2369 

2797 

5101 

3776 

4438 

11b 

3792 

2990 

3391 

5971 

4773 

5372 

12a 

3829 

2890 

8359 

6011 

4602 

5306 

12b 

3817 

8278 

3548 

5951 

5110 

5530 

13a 

3936 

8345 

3640 

6123 

5239 

5681 

13b 

3818 

8171 

3495 

5983 

5051 

5517 

14a 

3839 

8026 

3432 

6012 

4815 

5413 

14b 

3651 

8093 

3372 

5706 

4980 

5318 

15a 

3859 

3143 

8501 

5996 

5024 

5510 

15b 

5218  (') 

1405  O 

2954 

77080) 

2322  («) 

4510 

16a 

52150) 

1399  0) 

2949 

7718  CO 

23200) 

4513 

16b 

1854 

1230 

1542 

2977 

2055 

2516 

17a) 

1841 

1326 

1583 

2953 

2217 

2585 

17b     ,,. 
18a    ^^ 

3596 

3061 

3328 

5600 

4824 

5212 

3627 

3098 

3362 

5635 

4887 

5260 

18b  j 

3411 

2515 

2963 

5400 

4155 

4778 

19 

•  •• 

•  • 

2206(0 

*  • 

•  • 

37020) 

20-1 

1612 

1109 

1369  (») 

2546 

1863 

22160) 

20-2 

2212 

1558 

1885 

3538 

2612 

3075 

21 

2192 

1642 

1912 

3500 

2740 

3120 

22 

each  year  sinoe  1852 ;  that  is,  ammcmia-salts  on  Plots  17a  and  17b,  and  the  mixed 
17a.  and  17b,  and  ammoniarealts  on  Plots  18a  and  18b,  in  the  next  year,  and  so  on. 

in  carimg,  the  produce  oonld  not  be  ascertained. 
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ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  SOILS; 
WITH  RESULTS  ILLUSTRATING  THE  SOURCES  OP 
THE  FERTILITY  OF  MANITOBA  PRAIRIE   SOILS.* 

Bj  Sip  J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  J.H.  Gilbebt, 

PI1.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.C.S. 

This  paper  may  be  coBsidered  as  a  oontinnation  of  one  read  in  the 
Chemical  Section,  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  at  Montreal,  in  Augnst,  1882,  entitled — 
*'  Determinations  of  Nitrogen  in  the  Soils  of  some  of  the  Experimental 
Fields  at  Rothamsted,  and  the  Bearing  of  the  Results  on  the  Question 
of  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  our  Crops," — ^and  in  order  adequately 
U>  bring  out  the  bearings  of  the  new  results,  embodied  in  the  present 
communication,  it  is  desirable,  first  to  summarise  the  main  results 
aod  conclusions  of  the  previous  one. 

The  question  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen-  of  our  crops  is  one 
respecting  which  very  conflicting  views  are  still  entertained ;  and  it 
may  at  once  be  admitted  that  so  long  as  the  facts  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction alone  are  studied,  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the 
changes  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  it  would  seem  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen,  at  any 
rate  of  some  crops,  must  be  derived,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  the 
atmosphere. 

Yield  of  Nitrogen  per  Acre  in  Different  Crops, 

Obviously,  it  is  a  point  of  first  importance  to  determine  what  really 
is  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  in  different  crops  over  a  given  area, 
excluding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  amounts  due  to  unknown  supplies 
by  manure ;  thus,  as  far  as  practicable,  limiting  the  source  to  the 
stores  of  the  soil  itself,  and  to  tbe  atmosphere.  The  Rothamsted 
field  experiments,  in  which  different  crops  have  been  grown  for  very 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  both  without  nitrogenous 
manure,  and  with  known  quantities  of  such  manure,  afford  valuable 
data  of  the  kind  required  ;  and.  in  our  former  paper,  the  results  were 
discussed  in  some  detail.  It  must  suffice  here  to  summarise  them 
very  briefly. 

The  average  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  was,  in  wheat, 
32  years  without  manure  20*7  lbs.,  and  24  years  with  a  complex 

*  Bead  before  the  Chemical  Section,  at  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the  British 
^Mociation  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science,  September  2, 1884. 
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mineral  xnaDure  22*1  lbs. ;  in  barley,  24  jears  without  manure  18*3  lbs., 
and  24  years  with  a  complex  mineral  manare  22'4  lbs. ;  in  root-crops, 
36  years  (inclnding  3  of  barley),  with  a  complex  mineral  manure  25*2  lbs.; 
in  beans,  24  years  without  manure  31*3  lbs.,  and  24  years  with  a  com- 
plex mineral  manure  45 '5  lbs. ;  in  clover,  6  crops  in  22  years,  with  1  of 
wheat,  3  of  barley,  and  12  years  of  fallow,  without  manure  30*5  lbs.,  and 
with  a  complex  mineral  manure  89*6  lbs. ;  in  clover  on  land  which  had 
not  grown  the  crop  for  many  years,  1  year  151*3  lbs. ;  in  a  rotation  of 
crops,  7  courses,  28  years,  without  manure  36*8  lbs.,  and  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime  45*2  lbs. ;  in  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass  land, 
20  years  without  manure  33  lbs.,  and  with  complex  mineral  mannre, 
including  potass,  55*6  lbs. ;  lastly,  with  Bokhara  clover,  5  years,  with 
mineral  manure,  92  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per  annum. 

Thus,  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  none  being  supplied 
in  manure,  was  the  least  in  the  cereal  crops,  more  in  the  root-crops, 
and  much  more  still  in  the  leguminous  crops,  whilst  in  a  rotation  of 
crops,  in  which  roots  and  Leguminosee  were  interpolated  with  cereals, 
the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  was  very  much  greater  than  in  cereals 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land. 

But,  an  essential  point  to  remark  is,  that  in  all  the  experiments  on 
arable  land,  whether  with  cereal  crops,  root-crops,  legumibooa  crops, 
or  a  rotation  of  crops,  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure,  the  decline 
in  the  annual  yield  of  mtrogefi  was  very  greai;  and  this  was  the  case 
even  when  a  full  mineral  manure  was  applied.  Even  with  the  deep- 
rooted  Melilotus  leucantha  the  crops  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years 
show  a  considerable  decline  in  yield. 

The  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  drops. 

The  next  question  is — what  are  the  possible  sources,  other  than  the 
soil  itself,  of  the  amonnts  of  nitrogen  annually  yielded  in  crops  OTer 
a  given  area,  when  none  is  supplied  by  manure  ?  This  part  of  tbe 
subject  was  considered  in  some  detail  in  our  former  paper,  as  it  has 
been  on  previous  occasions.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  very' 
briefly  the  general  results  of  these  former  inqtiiries. 

1.  Oomhined  Niirogen  in  .fiotn,  ^. 

In  Liebig's  earlier  writings,  he  assumed  the  probability  of  a  very 
much  larger  quantity  of  ammonia  coming  down  in  rain  than  he  did 
subsequently,  but  even  in  his  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,  published 
in  1863,  he  concluded  that  as  much  as  24  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
may  be  annually  available  to  vegetation  from  that  source.  It  u 
obvicus  tLat  such  an  amount  would  do  much  towards  meeting  the 
requirements  of  many  of  the  crops  the  yield  of  nitrqgea  in  which  has 
been  given  above. 
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In  1852,  Bonssinganlt  determined  the  amotints  of  ammonia  in  the 
rain  collected  in  Alsace  daring  a  period  of  nearly  six  months.  His 
ayerage  amount  of  ammonia  per  million  of  rain  was  somewhat  less 
than  that  foimd  at  Bothamsted  in  1853,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  annual  rainfall  in  the  two  localities.  The  amonnt 
of  comhined  nitrogen  found  in  the  Bothamsted  rain  at  that  time 
corresponded  to  a  deposit  of  aboat  6  lbs.  as  ammonia,  and  about  }  lb. 
as  nitiic  acid,  per  acre  per  annum ;  or  in  all  less  than  7  lbs. ;  whilst 
more  recent  determinations  made  at  Bothamsted  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  total  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  contributed  in  the 
rain  and  the  minor  measured  aqueous  deposits  probably  does  not 
exceed  5  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum ;  including  that  as  ammonia,  as  nitric 
add,  and  in  organic  matter. 

Determinations  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  in  the  rain  of  numeroas 
localities  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  made,  and  the  mean 
nsolt  for  nine  places,  some  urban  and  some  country,  and  represent- 
ing in  all  the  collection  of  22  yearly  periods,  corresponds  to  an 
arerage  annual  supply  of  about  10;^  lbs.  of  combined  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude  that  the 
sapply  of  combined  nitrogen  coming  down  in  the  measured  aqueous 
deposits  from  the  atmosphere,  little,  if  at  all,  exceeds  5  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum,  in  the  open  country,  in  Western  Europe. 

With  records  of  the  amounts  contributed  in  rain  and  the  minor 
aqneous  deposits,  we  come  to  an  end  of  all  quantitative  evidence  as  to 
the  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  available  to  the  vegetation  of  a  given 
area  from  atmospheric  sources ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  so 
available  is  very  far  from  adequate  to  supply  the  quantities  annually 
yielded  in  different  crops  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure. 

It  is  true  that  the  minor  aqueous  deposits  from  the  atmosphere  are 
much  richer  in  combined  nitrogen  than  rain ;  and  tliere  can  be  no 
doabt  that  there  would  be  more  deposited  within  the  pores  of  a  given 
area  of  soil  than  on  an  equal  area  of  the  non-porous  even  surface  of  a 
rain-gauge.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  enabling  us  to  estimate 
how  much  may  be  available  from  this  source,  in  addition  to  that 
determined  in  the  collected  aqueous  deposits.  The  quantity  will 
doubtless  vary  according  to  the  character,  and  to  the  temporary 
mechanical  condition,  of  the  soil ;  and  the  quantity  absorbed  and 
retained  may  be  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  vegetation  with 
which  the  land  is  covered.  Still,  such  as  it  is,  the  evidence  at 
command  bearing  on  the  point,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amoonts  so  available  are  but  small,  and  quite  inadequate  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  between  the  amounts  supplied  directly  in  rain,  and 
those  yielded  in  the  crops  grown  without  nitrogenous  mano^. 
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Other  Supposed  Sources  of  Combined  Nitrogen, 

Among  other  possible  supplies  of  combined  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
from  atmospheric  sources,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  hydrogen  is  evolyed, 
and  that  this  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  the  free  nitrogen  of  tke 
atmosphere,  and  so  forms  ammonia ;  or  that  in  the  oxidation  of 
Clonic  matter  in  the  soil,  there  may  be  an  evolution  of  ozone,  which, 
combiuing  with  free  nitrdgen,  forms  nitric  acid. 

We  hare  on  former  occasions  given  reasons  for  concluding  thjit 
these  supposed  sources  cannot  be  taken  as  accounting,  for  the  facte  of 
growth.  Indeed,  such  evidence  as  exists  on  the  point,  even  suppos- 
ing these  actions  take  place  at  all,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  anj 
amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  so  available  must,  like  those  due  to 
direct  condensation  by  the  porous  soil,  be  both  limited  and  in- 
adequate. 

But  if  the  supplies  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  soil  are  inadequate, 
may  not  there  be  direct  supply  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  plant 
itself  P 

Here  again,  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  evidence  available  was,  that  even  broad«leaved  plants,  such  as  the 
root-crops  for  example,  which  have  been  assumed  to  absorb  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves, 
do  not  derive  any  material  amount  of  their  nitrogen  in  that  way. 

Lastly,  comes  the  question  whether  plants  assimilate  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  whether  some  descriptions  do  so  in 
a  much  gi*eater  degree  than  others. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experimental  evidence  at 
command ;  but  the  results  are  very  conflicting,  and  we  have  concluded 
that  the  balance  of  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  the  supposition 
that  plants  do  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  recapitulate:  the  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  annually 
coming  down  in  the  measured  aqueous  deposits  from  the  atmosphere 
in  the  open  country  are  quite  inadequate  to  supply  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  assimilated  by  crops  over  a  given  area, 
when  none  is  supplied  by  manure.  With  regard  to  other  possible  sup- 
plies of  combined  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  there  is  no  direct  quantitative 
evidence  at  command,  but  such  evidence  as  does  exist  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  supplies  are  at  any  rate  very  limited  and  in- 
adequate. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed  combination  of  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  within  the  soil ;  also  of  the  supposition  that 
plants  take  up  any  material  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  from  com- 
bined nitrogen  in  tho  atmosphere  by  their  leaves.    Finally,  the  balance 
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of  direct  ezperimenta]  evidence  is  against  the  supposition  that  plants 
assimilate  tlie  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Nitrogen  of  the  Soil  as  a  Source  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Grope, 

The  special  object  of  our  former  paper,  as  indicated  by  its  title, 
was  to  record  and  discuss  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  of 
some  of  the  experimental  fields  at  Rothamsted,  and  to  show  the 
bearing  of  the  results  on  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  crops  grown. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  diiference  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  0*001  per  cent,  may  represent  a  difference  of 
20  to  25  lbs.  per  acre  in  a  layer  9  inches  deep,  it  will  be  seen  bow 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  results  which  are  applicable  for  estimating  the 
loss  or  gain  of  the  soil  from  one  period  to  another.  In  our  former 
paper,  these  difficulties  were  coxisidered  in  some  detail,  and  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  preparing  samples  of  soils  for  analysis  were 
described. 

Further,  it  was  concluded  that,  owing  to  the  low  actual  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  subsoils,  and  to  the  proportionally  great  Variation  in 
the  percentage  in  different  samples  taken  from  the  same  plot  and 
to  the  same  depth,  obviously  due  fo  natural  inequalities,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  special  history  of  the  plot,  it  was  in  most  cases  mis- 
leading to  attempt  to  estimate  changes  in  the  stock  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  soil  beyond  a  comparatively  limited  depth  from  the 
Rnrface — in  fact  very  little  beyond  the  depth  to  which  the  soil  is 
influenced  by  the  mechanical  operations  in  the  case  of  arable  land, 
and  by  active  root- development  in  that  of  grass  land.  Accordingly, 
most  of  our  calculations  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  soil  have  been  limited 
to  that  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth. 

Although  the  results  of  the  determination  of  total  nitrogen  in  the 
subsoils  of  different  plots  are  thus  inapplicable  for  the  calculation 
of  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  soil  to  any  considerable  depth,  yet  the 
determinations  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitric  acid — 
that  is,  of  nitrogen  in  a  soluble,  and,  so  to  speak,  migratory  condition 
—in  the  subsoils  of  plots  in  different  conditions,  induced  by  cropping 
or  manuring,  have  much  significance.  It  is  a  special  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  bring  forward  the  results  of  new  determinations  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  in  soils  and  subsoils  of  known  history,  in 
some  cases  to  the  depth  of  twelve  times  9  inches,  or  in  all  to 
108  inches. 

In  order  that  the  benring  of  these  new  results  on  the  question  of 
the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  our  crops  may  be  better  understood,  it 
is  desirable  first  to  summarise  the  results  and  conolusions  of  our 
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former  paper,  botk  aa  to  the  amount  of  total   nitn^n,  anl  the 
amoanlfl  of  oitrogen  as  nitrio  acid,  found  in  varions  soila. 

The  Experitnental  Wheat-jiM  SoiU.—lu  the  case  of  the  fidd  in 
which  wheat  has  now  been  grown  year  after  jear  from  1844  up  (o 
the  present  time,  samples  of  the  eoile  of  many  of  the  plots  were  taken 
in  1865,  after  22  crops  had  been  removed,  and  again  in  1881,  when 
16  more  had  been  talcen.  In  these  samples,  the  nitro^n  was 
determined  by  the  soda-lime  method,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  also. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  continnons  wheat-plot  witbont  any 
manare,  and  on  that  with  mineral,  bnt  witbont  nitrogenona  manure, 
there  waa  &  marked  decline  in  the  ananal  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in 
the  cropa.  The  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  showed  that, 
with  this  decline  of  yield  in  the  crops,  there  was  also  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils. 

Calonlation  further  indicated  that  the  soil  had  lost  nitrogen  in 
amount  corresponding  to  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  removed  in 
the  crops  and  lost  by  drainage.  The  i;oncln8ioa  was,  that  the  soil 
itself  had  contributed,  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the  nitro^ 
annually  removed  in  the  crop  and  lost  by  drainage.  The  oombined 
nitrogen  in  the  rain  and  minor  aqueous  depoBits,  together  with  that 
in  the  seed  sown,  would  supply  most  of  the  remainder.  Thus  there 
was  very  little  to  be  provided  from  all  the  other  possible  sources  taken 
together. 

The  Experimental  Barley-field  Soils. — From  some  of  the  plots  in 
the  field  which  has  grown  barley  every  year  from  18£2  up  to  the 
present  time,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  in  1868,  and  again  in  18B2. 
Between  these  dates  13  barley  crops  bad  been  removed.  Ont 
plot  wb  it:  1 1  had  received  a.  complex  mineral  manure  every  y 
no  nitrogL-n,  the  records  of  average  annnal  yield  of  i 
crops  showed  a  gmdual  decline  over  the  liiler  y 
determiiml ions  in  the  eoila  showed,  as  in  tin.'  ni' 
reduction  in  Uio  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  (ir-r  ;i 

The_E.'/'rnwental  Rimt-crop   Soils.— ^^ 
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minations  msde  in  Bamplei  from  other  pftito  of  the  nine  fidd,  nd 
also  from  tat  ftdjoming  field,  Bhov  mnch  higher  mnlfai. 

Now,  the  jiold  of  □itroffoa  in  the  root-crops  was,  in  the  emfa 
jeus,  mnch  higher  than,  and  id  the  l»ter  m  low  as,  in  the  gmb  ^  i^ 
cereals ;  and  it  is  qnite  consistent  with  the  conditimu  d  wO  ksu— 
to  be  favourable  for  the  growth  of  root-crops,  and  with  the  aaonas  tt 
fibrous  root  thej  throw  ont  near  the  snrface,  that  their  gronb  ni:aj£ 
lead  to  a  greater  rednotion  in  the  stores  of  nitn^eii  of  tbc  mii  r.  i» 
lajers  than  in  the  case  of  other  crops.  In  fact,  the  mi-fpp.—  is. 
that  the  dependence  of  root-crops  for  their  nibogen  on  the  mn^  d 
the  soil  itself,  or  on  snppliea  hj  maanTe,  is  as  dcarij  fsiiliiinW  m  x 
the  case  of  the  cereals. 

Ths  KitTvgen  of  the  Legttmimoim. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  legnminons  crop*  nia  wa  av 
nitrogen  per  acre  than  either  cereals  or  not-trm.  k  tm  ^^^ 
grown  continnooslj'  withoat  nitrogenoos  masue.  ^gr  ^  x-  i^r- 
craps,  declioe  in  annnal  jield. 

The  Experimental  Bean-feld  SoIlM.—Tbtae  rr^'i^i  ^  ,m~ 
menced  in  1817,  and  oontanned  with  ioim  biaa  v:  .~~  '"-=- 
oDt  mannre,  the  yield  of  nita^en  wai  ia  k  m  <•  '^v  i^k 
higher  than  in  the  oereala;  bat  it  dcdisW  vxcas  3  u 
later  years  it  was  as  low  as  in  the  csm  Ts  zm  -nm\u. 
mannre,  inclnding  potash,  the  yield  wm  TJmmmt  sm  _ai^  -g^ 
still  the  decline  waa  TBTy  great.  Inl!K:«_i_-tt  ^bw- r— ^ 
e  of  the  plgtu««  takea,M  i 


P     ^,  i)t  bo 

_^_       .         ilbutcd 

j_        .     ich  gTirden 

^^  .,d    for  con- 

^-tro^n  of  the 

_   t!    tlie  Htorea  of 

—  .■  amall  amonnt  of 

neas arable  aqaeoos 

il, 

■>eriod    of    20 
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In  1881,  samples  were  taken  from  the  cloyer  plots  in  5  plaoeR, 
wHere  no  nitrogen  had  been  applied  ;  and  determinations  of  nitrogen 
in  them  showed  nearly  as  low  a  percentage  in  the  first  9  inches  of 
depth,  as  in  the  soil  of  an  adjoining  plot  which  had  been  30  years 
nnder  alternate  wheat  and  fallow  withont  any  manure,  and  as  in  tlie 
doil  of  the  exhausted  root-crop  land. 

It  is  significant  that,  after  good  crops  of  clover  in  the  early  years, 
when  the  land  was  in  ordinary  condition,  but  constant  failure  after- 
wards, the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  surfeuse  soil  should  he  nearly 
as  low  as  with  alternate  wheat  and  fallow  withont  manure. 

In  an  immediately  adjoining  field,  after  6  grain  crops  had  been 
grown  in  succession  by  artificial  manure,  the  land  was  divided,  and, 
in  1873,  on  one  half  clover  (sown  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year), 
and  on  the  other  half  barley,  was  grown.  In  the  clover  crops 
151*3  lbs.,  and  in  the  barley  only  37*3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  removed ; 
yet,  in  the  next  year  (1874),  barley  being  grown  on  both  portions,  tlie 
one  from  which  151 '3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  had  been  removed  in  clover 
yielded  69*4  lbs.  in  barley,  whilst  the  one  from  which  only  37*3  lbs. 
had  been  removed  in  the  barley  yielded  only  39*1  lbs.  in  barley 
again. 

In  October,  1873,  after  the  clover  and  barley  had  been  removed, 
samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  10  places  on  each  portion;  and 
determinations  showed  that  there  was  a  considerably  higher  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  in  the  first  9  inches  of  the  clover  land  than  to  the 
same  depth  of  the  barley  land.  This  result,  and  the  increased  crop 
of  barley  succeeding  the  clover,  are  quite  consistent  with  what  is 
known  of  the  influence  of  a  clover  crop  as  a  preparation  for  a  suc- 
ceeding cereal  one.  But  the  actual  amount  of  gain  of  nitrogen 
indicated  in  the  surface  soil  was  greater  thaoi  the  amount  removed  in 
the  clover  crops,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  would  be  the 
case;  though  comparative  samples  were  again  taken  4  years  later, 
and  these  also  showed  a  higher  percentage  in  the  clover  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  clover,  and  the  surface  soil  of  the  dover 
ground,  had  gained  nitrogen  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  sub- 
soil ;  nor  do  the  facts  of  the  experiment  afford  evidence  of  the  source 
of  the  nitrogen.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  atmosphere  is  the  source,  excepting  that  an  explanation  is 
needed ;  whilst  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  at  any  rate  the  source  of  much  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  Leguminos®. 

In  view  of  the  signal  failure  of  clover  on  the  nitrogen-exhausted 
arable  soil,  it  is  of  much  interest  that  large,  but  still  declining  crops, 
have  been  gprown  on  a  small  plot  of  rich  Idtohen-garden  gi*ound  for 
31  years  in  succession. 
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Tbe  experiment  was  commenced  in  1854.  Samples  of  soil  were 
taken  in  October,  1857,  and  in  Maj,  1879,  that  is,  with  an  interval 
of  21  seasons  of  growth.  In  1857,  only  one  sample  was  taken,  and 
onlj  to  the  depth  of  9  inches ;  bat  in  1879  three  were  taken,  in  each 
case  to  the  depth  of  twice  9,  or  18  inches. 

In  1857,  the  first  9  inches  of  soil  showed  more  than  0*5  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  or  nearly  5  times  as  mnch  as  the  exhausted  arable  soil  in 
which  clover  would  not  grow.  It  is  tme  the  garden  soil  would  also 
be  rich  in  all  other  constituents ;  but  some  portions  of  the  arable  soil 
where  the  clover  failed  had  received  much  more  of  mineral  con- 
sHtuents  by  mftnure  than  had  been  removed  in  the  crops. 

The  determinations  of  nitrogen  made  in  the  three  1879  samples  of 
soil  agreed  very  well,  and  they  showed  a  reduction  of  29  per  cent,  of 
the  total  nitrogen  of  the  first  9  inches  of  soil  since  1857.  The  reduc- 
tion corresponded  to  a  loss  of  2732  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  first  9  inches 
of  depth  during  the  21  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  with  this 
great  reduction  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  there  has  also  been 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  clover-growing  capability  of  the  soil,  though 
mineral  manures  have  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to  a  portion  of 
the  plot. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  clover 
crops  corresponded  to  about  200  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  over  the 
21  years ;  whilst  the  estimated  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  first  9  inches 
of  soil  is  about  130  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum ;  corresponding  approxi- 
mately to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  removed  in  the  crops.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  soils  to  which  excessive 
amounts  of  formyard  manure  are  applied,  there  may  be  a  loss  by  the 
evolution  of  free  nitrogen,  and  so  far  as  this  may  have  occurred  in 
this  garden  soil,  there  will  be  the  less  of  the  loss  to  be  credited  to  the 
growing  clover.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1879,  that  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  the  second  9  inches  of  depth  showed 
about  three  times  as  high  a  percentage  as  the  subsoils  of  the  arable 
fields,  and  even  nearly  twice  as  high  a  percentage  as  the  surface  soil 
of  the  field  where  the  clover  had  so  frequently  failed.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  plot  had  contributed 
to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  clover. 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  results  of  this  experiment  on  a  rich  garden 
soil,  if  not  absolute  proof,  certainly  very  strong  ground  for  con- 
cluding, that  much,  and  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
30  yean  of  luxuriant  clover  crops  was  derived  from  the  stores  of 
nitrogen  of  the  soil  itself — supplemented  only  by  the  small  amount  of 
combined  nitrogen  annually  coming  down  in  the  measurable  aqueous 
deposits,  and  that  condensed  within  the  pores  of  the  soil. 

The  Bgtptrimental  Minted  Herbage  Sails. — Over  a  period   of    20 
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years,  the  mixed  herbage  of  permanent  grass  land  yielded  an  arerage 
of  33  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  without  manure,  and  55*6  lbs. 
with  a  mixed  mineral  manure,  containing  potash,  but  no  nitrogen. 
Whence  comes  the  increased  amount  of  22'6  lbs.,  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  purely  mineral  manure  P  In  1870,  that  is  after  20  crops  had 
been  remoyed,  samples  of  the  soils  were  taken,  and  the  nitrogen 
determined  in  them.  Calculated  per  acre,  the  results  indicated  that 
the  first  9  inches  of  depth  of  the  mineral-manured  plot  contained,  at 
the  end  of  the  20  years,  506  lbs.  less  nitrogen  than  the  unmannred 
plot  to  the  same  depth ;  corresponding  to  an  annual  reduction  of 
25'3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  against  22*6  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  more 
yielded  in  the  crop.  The  coincidence  is  very  remarkable ;  and  the 
result  can  certainly  leave  little  doubt  that  the  increased  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crops  had  its  source  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
surface  soil. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  large  crops  of  dover  growing  on  the  ordinary 
arable  soil,  it  was  assumed  that,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  was  derived 
from  the  soil,  it  was  mainly  from  the  subsoil ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
clover  on  the  rich  garden  soil  it  was  concluded  that  it  came  largely 
from  the  upper  layers;  and  here  again,  in  the  case  of  the  mixed 
herbage,  it  is  supposed  that  the  increased  yield  is  derived  from  the 
surface  soil.  In  the  first  place,  the  surface  soil  of  the  garden  gpround 
was  about  four  times,  and  that  of  the  grass-land  about  twice  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  arable  land.  Further,  it  is  known  that  clover  growing 
on  ordinary  arable  soil  throws  out  much  deep  root.  Then,  again, 
althoagh  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  herbage  experiment  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  leguminous  herbage  under  the 
influence  of  the  mineral  (potash)  manure,  it  was  chiefly  of  the 
Lathyrus  pratensis,  which  throws  out  a  very  large  amount  of  root 
near  the  surface.  There  was  also,  in  the  later  years,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gramineous  herbage,  more  than  would  be 
expected  under  the  direct  influence  of  mineral  manures,  judging  from 
their  effects  on  the  cereals  on  ordinary  arable  land.  But,  in  the 
mixed  herbage  experiment  the  increase  of  the  grasses  did  not  take 
place  at  all  prominently  until  after  an  increased  growth  of 
Leguminosffi ;  the  surface  soil  of  the  grass  land  was  about  twice  as 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  ordinary  arable  soil ;  and  the  grasses  developed 
were  characteristically  surface-rooting  species. 

The  Melilotus  letu>antha,  cmd  Trifolium  repens^  8oiU. — On  the  arable 
soil  on  which  red  clover  had,  for  many  years,  entirely  failed  to  grow,  and 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  had  been  reduced  to 
a  very  low  point,  the  deep-rooted  Melilotus  grew  very  luxuriantly  for 
several  years.  The  seventh  crop  in  succession  has  now  been  taken. 
The  heaviest  crop  was  obtained  in  the  fifth  year,  1882 ;  its  contents  of 
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nitrogen  waa  between  140  and  150  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  tbe  ayerage  yield 
orer  the  five  jears  was  abont  92  lbs.  In  tbe  sixth  and  seyenth 
years  the  produce  has  been  less ;  and  less  than  on  a  second  plot  on 
which  the  same  plant  was  grown  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixth  year. 
This  result  is  indication  that  the  growth  is  failing  on  the  original 
plot.  Still,  the  average  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  this  strong  and 
deep-rooted  plant,  on  soil  where  the  much  less  powerful,  yet  still 
deep  rooted  red  cloTer  had  entirely  foiled  for  many  years,  was  over 
the  7  years  between  70  and  80  lbs.  per  annnm ;  whilst,  side  by  side 
with  it^  both  red  and  white  clorer,  growing  under  exactly  similar  con* 
ditions  of  soil  and  season,  yielded  scarcely  any  prodnce  at  all. 

After  the  removal  of  the  very  heavy  crop  of  Melilotns  in  the  fifth 
year,  1882,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  the  Melilotus  and  the 
white  clover  plots,  to  the  depth  of  6  times  9,  or  54  inches. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  the  determinations  of  total  nitrogen  in 
subsoils  are  not  applicable  for  calculations  of  the  comparative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  plots  in  that  respect.  But  the  following  facts  are  of 
much  significance.  Determinations  of  moisture  in  the  soils  and 
subsoils,  at  each  of  the  six  depths,  showed  much  less  water  remaining 
in  the  Melilotns  than  in  the  white  clover  soils ;  and  the  difference  was 
bj  far  the  greater  at  the  lower  depths.  Calculated  per  acre,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Melilotus  soil  had  lost  to  the  depth  of  54  inches, 
540  tons  more  water  than  the  white  clover  soil,  and  the  action  had 
doubtless  extended  lower  still. 

Thus  the  plant  whose  habit  of  growth,  and  especially  whose  range, 
and  feeding  capacity,  of  root^  enabled  it  to  take  up  much  more  water, 
and  doubtless  much  more  food,  from  the  subsoil  than  the  plant  of 
weaker  habit  and  more  restricted  root- development,  assimilated  a 
much  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  over  a  given  area,  and  a  legitimate 
inference  is  that  it  had,  in  some  way,  derived  more  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  water  and  other  constituents,  from  the  subsoil.  Further  evidence 
will  be  given  on  this  point. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Add  in  Various  Soils  and  SubsoUs. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  evidence  of  another  kind 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  soil-source  of  the  nitrogen  of  our 
crops.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we  have  new 
and  important  results  to  communicate,  but  it  will  be  desirable  first  to 
refer  briefly  to  those  which  have  already  been  published. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  stated  that  the  water  passing  through 
three  drain-gauges,  containing  respectively  20,  40,  and  60  inches 
depth  of  unmannred  and  uncropped  soil,  and  exposed  to  receive  the 
rainfall,  contained,  taking  the  average  of  several  consecutive  years, 
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nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  corresponding  to  abont  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum.  Of  this,  perhaps  not  much  more  than  5  lbs.,  and 
pretty  certainly  less  than  10  lbs.,  would  be  due  to  combined  nitrogen 
in  rain,  and  condensed  by  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere.  There  wonld 
thus  be  from  30  to  35  lbs.  annually  due  to  the  nitrification  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  of  these  unmanured  soils. 

The  following  Table  (p.  392),  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid,  found  to  specified  depths,  in  soils  under  known,  and  for 
the  most  part  strictly  comparable,  conditions. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  land  had  been  under  rotation  for  many 
years,  with  no  other  manure  than  superphosphate  applied  every  fourth 
year;  that  is  for  the  root-crop  commencing  each  course  of — roots, 
barley,  beans  or  fallow,  and  wheat.  The  samples  of  soil  were  taken 
from  parallel  plots,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  that  one  had 
grown  beans,  and  the  other  had  been  fallow.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
down  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  the  bean-soil  contained  25*8  lbs.  less 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  the  fallow  soil. 

In  the  second  experiment,  the  land  received  both  mineral  and  nitro- 
genous manure  at  the  commencement  of  each  rotation,  and  here,  three 
years  after  the  manuring,  there  was  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
found,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  than  on  the  superphosphate  plot ; 
but  28'3  lbs.  less  after  the  growth  of  beans  than  after  fiskllow. 

In  the  third  experiment,  the  manuring  was  the  same  as  in  the 
second,  the  samples  were  taken  at  the  same  period  of  the  rotation,  four 
years  later,  and  to  the  depth  of  27  inches,  instead  of  only  18.  Here 
there  were  40*3  lbs.  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  to  27  inches  of  depth, 
after  clover  than  after  fallow. 

In  these  three  experiments,  there  is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  the 
leguminoas  crops,  beans  and  clover,  had  taken  up  nitrogen  as  nitric 
acid  firom  the  soil. 

The  fourth  experiment  has  reference  to  land  which  had  been 
alternately  in  wheat  and  fallow,  without  any  manure,  for  nearly  30 
years.  The  samples  of  soil  taken  after  the  removal  of  the  wheat  show 
very  little  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth,  and 
only  traces  in  the  second  9  inches ;  and  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  there 
were  31 '1  lbs.  less  than  in  the  land  that  had  been  left  Mlow.  It  is 
seen  how  completely  the  wheat  had  exhausted  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  of  their  nitric  acid. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  of  the  Table  show  the  am^onnts  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  found  in  the  autumn,  to  the  depth  of  27  inches, 
in  soils  under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  manuring  and  cultivation,  after 
having  been  left  fallow  since  the  harvest  of  the  previous  year.  The 
quantities  still  remaining  within  that  depth  correspond  to  not  much 
less  than  60  lbs.  per  acre. 
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Tablb  I. 
Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid,  in  yarions  Soils  at  Bothamsted. 


Pienoni  oiopping  and 
mADiirmg. 


Nitrogen  as  nitric  aoid,  per  acre,  lbs. 


Fine  9 
inches. 


Second  9 
inches. 


Third  9 
LDohes. 


Total. 


Boiation  (Superphosphate] 

1;  Agdell  Field,  Sept.  1878. 

Fftllow  . 

22-3 
72 

14  0 
8*3 

— 

86 '8 

Beaoi  .. 

10*6 

Difference.. .. 

15  1 

10-7 

— 

25-8 

Botation  {Full  Manure) ; 

Agdell  Field,  Sept.  1878. 

FaUow 

30-0 
12  1 

18-8 
8-4 

— 

48*8 

Beans  

20*5 

Difference.. .. 

17-9 

10-4 

— 

28-3 

Botation  (Full  Manure)  ; 

Agdell  Field,  Sept.  1882. 

FaUow 

40-1 
11-4 

14*8 
4-8 

6-6 
8-4 

69*9 

CloTer... 

19*6 

Difference  •  •  • . 

28-7 

9-5 

21 

40-3 

Wheat  and  Fallow  (Unmanured)  ;  Mootfidd,  Sept.  1878. 


Fallow 

28-6 
2-6 

6-2 
trace 

— 

38*7 

Wheat 

2*6 

Difference.. .. 

25-9 

5-2 

— 

31  1 

Ordinary  Oultivation ;  Claycroft  Field,  Oct.  1881. 


Fallow 


Ordinary  Cultivation;  Foster* 8  Field,  Oct.  1881. 
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Other  Supposed  Sources  of  Combined  Nitrogen. 

Among  other  possible  supplies  of  combined  nitrogen  to  the  soil 
from  atmospheric  soarces,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  the  last  sUgn 
of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  that  this  nascent  hydrogen  combines  with  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  forms  ammonia ;  or  that  in  the  oxidation  of 
Clonic  matter  in  the  soil,  there  may  be  an  evolution  of  ozone,  which, 
combining  with  free  nitrdgen,  forms  nitric  acid. 

We  have  on  former  occasions  given  reasons  for  concluding  that 
these  supposed  sources  cannot  be  taken  as  accounting,  for  the  facts  of 
growth.  Indeed,  such  evidence  as  exists  on  the  point,  even  suppos- 
ing these  actions  take  place  at  all,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  so  available  must,  like  those  due  to 
direct  condensation  by  the  porous  soil,  be  both  limited  and  in- 
adequate. 

But  if  the  supplies  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  soil  are  inadequate, 
may  not  there  be  direct  supply  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  plant 
itself  ? 

Here  again,  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  evidence  available  was,  that  even  broad-leaved  plants,  such  as  the 
root-crops  for  example,  which  have  been  assumed  to  absorb  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere  by  their  leaves, 
do  not  derive  any  material  amount  of  their  nitrogen  in  that  way. 

Lastly,  comes  the  question  whether  plants  assimilate  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  whether  some  descriptions  do  so  in 
a  much  gi'eater  degree  than  others. 

On  this  point  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experimental  evidence  at 
command ;  but  the  results  are  very  conflicting,  and  we  have  concluded 
that  the  balance  of  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  the  suppositioc 
that  plants  do  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

To  recapitulate:  the  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  annually 
coming  down  in  the  measured  aqueous  deposits  from  the  atmosphere 
in  the  open  countiy  are  quite  inadequate  to  supply  more  than  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  assimilated  by  crops  over  a  given  area^ 
when  none  is  supplied  by  manure.  With  regard  to  other  possible  sup- 
plies of  combined  nitrogen  to  the  soil,  there  is  no  direct  quantitative 
evidence  at  command,  but  such  evidence  as  does  exist  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  supplies  are  at  any  rate  very  limited  and  in- 
adequate. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  supposed  combination  of  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air  within  the  soil ;  aJso  of  the  supposition  that 
plants  take  up  any  material  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  from  com- 
bined nitrogen  in  tho  atmosphere  by  their  leaves.    Finally,  thebalaoee 
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of  direct  ezperimenta]  evidence  is  against  the  supposition  that  plants 
assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Nitrogen  of  the  Sod  as  a  Source  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Crops, 

The  special  object  of  our  former  paper,  as  indicated  by  its  title, 
was  to  record  and  discuss  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  of 
some  of  the  experimental  fields  at  Rothamsted,  and  to  show  the 
bearing  of  the  results  on  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  crops  grown. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  O'OOl  per  cent,  may  represent  a  difference  of 
20  to  25  lbs.  per  acre  ia  a  layer  9  inches  deep,  it  will  be  seen  how 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  results  which  are  applicable  for  estimating  the 
loss  or  gain  of  the  soil  from  one  period  to  another.  In  our  former 
paper,  these  difficulties  were  coxisidered  in  some  detail,  and  the 
methods  of  collecting  and  preparing  samples  of  soils  for  analysis  were 
described. 

Further,  it  was  concluded  that,  owing  to  the  low  actual  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  subsoils,  and  to  the  proportionally  great  Variation  in 
the  percentage  in  different  samples  taken  from  the  same  plot  and 
to  the  same  depth,  obviously  due  to  natural  inequalities,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  special  history  of  the  plot,  it  was  in  most  cases  mis- 
leading to  attempt  to  estimate  changes  in  the  stock  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  soil  beyond  a  comparatively  limited  depth  from  the 
surface — in  fact  very  little  beyond  the  depth  to  which  the  soil  is 
influenced  by  the  mechanical  operations  in  the  case  of  arable  land, 
and  by  active  root-development  in  that  of  grass  land.  Accordingly, 
most  of  our  calculations  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  soil  have  been  limited 
to  that  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth. 

Although  the  results  of  the  determination  of  total  nitrogen  in  the 
snhsoils  of  different  plots  are  thus  inapplicable  for  the  calculation 
of  the  loss  or  gain  of  the  soil  to  any  considerable  depth,  yet  the 
determinations  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitric  acid — 
that  is,  of  nitrogen  in  a  soluble,  and,  so  to  speak,  migratory  condition 
— ^in  the  subsoils  of  plots  in  different  conditions,  induced  by  cropping 
or  manuring,  have  much  significance.  It  is  a  special  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  bring  forward  the  results  of  new  determinations  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  in  soils  and  subsoils  of  known  history,  in 
some  cases  to  the  depth  of  twelve  times  9  inches,  or  in  all  to 
108  inches. 

In  order  that  the  benring  of  these  new  results  on  the  question  of 
the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  our  crops  may  be  better  understood,  it 
is  desirable  first  to  summarise  the  results  and  conolusions  of  our 
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former  paper,  both  as  to  the  amoant  of  total  nitrc^en,  and  the 
amonnts  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  found  in  yarions  soils. 

Hie  Experimental  WheaUfield  Soils. — In  the  case  of  the  field  in 
which  wheat  has  now  been  grown  year  after  year  from  1844  up  to 
^he  present  time,  samples  of  the  soils  of  many  of  the  plots  were  taken 
in  1865,  after  22  crops  had  been  removed,  and  again  in  1881,  when 
16  more  had  been  taken.  In  these  samples,  the  nitrogen  was 
determined  by  the  soda-lime  method,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  also. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  continnons  wheat-plot  without  anj 
manure,  and  on  that  with  mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  manure, 
there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in 
the  crops.  The  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  showed  that, 
with  this  decline  of  yield  in  the  crops,  there  was  also  a  marked 
reduction  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils. 

Calculation  further  indicated  that  the  soil  had  lost  nitrogen  in 
amount  corresponding  to  about  two-thirds  the  quantity  removed  in 
the  crops  and  lost  by  drainage.  The  pondusion  was,  that  the  soil 
itself  had  contributed,  at  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  the  ni^gen 
annually  removed  in  the  crop  and  lost  by  drainage.  The  combined 
nitrogen  in  the  rain  and  minor  aqueous  deposits,  together  with  that 
in  the  seed  sown,  would  supply  most  of  the  remainder.  Thus  there 
was  very  little  to  be  provided  from  all  the  other  possible  sources  taken 
together. 

The  Experimental  Barley-Jield  Soils, — From  some  of  the  plots  in 
the  field  which  has  grown  barley  every  year  from  1852  up  to  the 
present  time,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  in  1868,  and  again  in  1882. 
Between  these  dates  13  barley  crops  had  been  removed.  On  the 
plot  which  had  received  a  complex  mineral  manure  every  year,  but 
no  nitrogen,  the  records  of  average  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the 
crops  showed  a  gradual  decline  over  the  later  years ;  and  the  nitrogen 
determinations  in  the  soils  showed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  soils,  a 
reduction  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth. 

The  ^Experimental  Boot-crop  Soils, — ^With  the  exception  of  3  yean 
(1853,  4  and  5),  when  barley  was  taken  without  manure,  roots  have 
been  grown  on  the  same  land  from  1843  up  ^  the  present  time. 
Samples  of  the  soil  were  taken  in  1870  only ;  but  then  from  35 
different  plots.  Having  only  taken  samples  once,  the  condition  of 
the  land  at  different  periods  cannot  be  compared.  But^  in  the  case  of 
4  plots,  one  entirely  unmanured,  and  3  with  purely  mineral  mannre, 
every  year,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth 
was  at  that  time,  that  is,  after  27  years  of  experiment,  found  to  be 
lower  than  in  any  other  of  the  experimental  fields;  though  deter- 
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minatioiis  made  in  samples  from  other  parts  of  the  same  field,  and 
also  from  an  adjoining  field,  show  mnch  higher  resnlts. 

Now,  the  jield  of  nitrogen  in  the  root-orops  was,  in  the  earlier 
jears,  mnch  higher  than,  and  in  the  later  as  low  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
oereali ;  and  it  is  qnite  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  soil  known 
to  be  favonrable  for  the  growth  of  root-crops,  and  with  the  amonnt  of 
fibroas  root  thej  throw  ont  near  the  snrface,  that  their  growth  should 
lead  io  a  greater  rednotion  in  the  stores  of  nitrogen  of  the  saperfioial 
lajers  than  in  the  case  of  other  crops.  In  fact,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  the  dependence  of  root-orops  for  their  nitrogen  on  the  stores  of 
the  soil  itself,  or  on  supplies  bj  manure,  is  as  clearlj  established  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cereals. 

The  Nitrogen  of  the  LeguminosoB. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  leguminous  crops  yield  muoli  more 
nitrogen  per  acre  than  either  oereaJs  or  root-crops,  but  that  when 
grown  continnouslj  without  nitrogenous  manure,  thej,  like  the  other 
crops,  decline  in  annual  yield. 

The  ExferimentaX  Bean-field  Soils, — These  experiments  were  com- 
menced in  1847,  and  continued  with  some  breaks  until  1878.  With* 
out  manure,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  was  in  the  earlier  years  much 
higher  than  in  the  cereals ;  but  it  declined  yerj  much,  and  in  the 
later  years  it  was  as  low  as  in  the  cereals.  With  mixed  mineral 
manure,  including  potash,  the  jield  was  throughout  much  higher,  but 
still  the  decline  was  yery  gpreat.  In  1857,  and  in  1865,  samples  of  the 
soils  of  some  of  the  plots  were  taken,  and  in  1883  of  a  grt*eater  number. 
Confining  attention  to  the  unmanured  and  mineral  manured  plots, 
that  is  to  the  plots  to  which  no  nitrogenous  manure  has  been  supplied, 
the  soils  show  a  very  distinot  reduction  ii\  total  nitrogen  in  the  first 
9  inches  of  soil. 

The  Expariment€tl  Okver-land  Soih. — ^An  attempt  was  made  to  grow 
clorer  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  the  experiment 
commencing  in  1849,  and  ending  in  1877,  that  is,  extending  oyer  a 
period  of  29  years.  In  the  early  years,  some  good  crops  were  ob- 
tained, and  small  cuttings  at  intervals  afterwards ;  but  the  plant  very 
frequently  died  off*  in  the  winter  and  spring  succeeding  the  sowing  of 
the  seed,  so  that  only  8  years  have  yielded  clover.  In  1  year  wheat, 
and  in  5  barley,  was  taken ;  and  in  12  years  the  land  remained  fallow. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  few  crops  of  clover  were  produced,  that 
6  grain  crops  were  grown,  and  that  the  land  was  many  years  prac- 
tically fallow,  the  effect  of  the  interpolation  of  the  clover  was  to 
increase  the  average  anntial  removal  of  nitrogen  from  the  land  con- 
siderably beyond  that  obtained  in  cereals  grown  continuously. 
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In  1881,  samples  were  taken  from  tbe  clorer  plots  in  5  places 
wHere  no  nitrogen  had  been  applied  ;  and  determinations  of  nitrogen 
in  them  showed  nearly  as  low  a  percentage  in  the  first  9  inches  of 
depth,  as  in  the  soil  of  an  adjoining  plot  which  had  been  30  years 
nnder  alternate  wheat  and  fallow  without  any  manure,  and  as  in  the 
soil  of  the  exhausted  root-crop  land. 

It  is  significant  that,  after  good  crops  of  clover  in  the  early  yeare, 
when  the  land  was  in  ordinary  condition,  but  constant  failure  after- 
wards, the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  should  be  nearly 
as  low  as  with  alternate  wheat  and  fallow  without  manure. 

In  an  immediately  adjoining  field,  after  6  grain  crops  had  been 
grown  in  succession  by  artificial  manure,  the  land  was  divided,  and, 
in  1873,  on  one  half  clover  (sown  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year), 
and  on  the  other  half  barley,  was  grown.  In  the  clover  crops 
161*3  lbs.,  and  in  the  barley  only  37*3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  removed ; 
yet,  in  the  next  year  (1874),  barley  being  grown  on  both  portions,  the 
one  from  which  151 '3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  had  been  removed  in  clover 
yielded  69'4  lbs.  in  barley,  whilst  the  one  from  which  only  37*3  lbs. 
had  been  removed  in  the  barley  yielded  only  39*1  lbs.  in  barley 
again. 

In  October,  1873,  after  the  clover  and  barley  had  been  removed, 
samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  10  places  on  each  portion;  and 
determinations  showed  that  there  was  a  considerably  higher  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  in  the  first  9  inches  of  the  clover  land  than  to  the 
same  depth  of  the  barley  land.  This  result,  and  the  increased  crop 
of  barley  succeeding  the  clover,  are  quite  consistent  with  what  is 
known  of  the  influence  of  a  clover  crop  as  a  preparation  for  a  suc- 
ceeding cereal  one.  But  the  actual  amount  of  gain  of  nitrogen 
indicated  in  the  surface  soil  was  greater  than  the  amount  removed  in 
the  clover  crops,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  would  be  the 
case;  though  comparative  samples  were  again  taken  4  years  later, 
and  these  also  showed  a  higher  percentage  in  the  clover  soil. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  clover,  and  the  surface  soil  of  the  dover 
ground,  had  gained  nitrogen  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  the  sub- 
soil ;  nor  do  the  facts  of  the  experiment  afford  evidence  of  the  source 
of  the  nitrogen.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  fiivour  of  the  view 
that  the  atmosphere  is  the  source,  excepting  that  an  explanation  is 
needed ;  whilst  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  there  is  direct  evidence 
that  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  at  any  rate  the  source  of  much  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  LeguminossB. 

In  view  of  the  signal  failure  of  clover  on  the  nitrogen-exhausted 
arable  soil,  it  is  of  much  interest  that  large,  but  still  declining  crops, 
have  been  grown  on  a  small  plot  of  rich  Idtohen-garden  gi'ound  for 
31  years  in  succession. 
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Tfae  experiment  was  comznenoed  in  1854.  Samples  of  soil  were 
taken  in  October,  1857,  and  in  Maj,  1879,  that  is,  with  an  interval 
of  21  seasons  of  growth.  In  1857,  only  one  sample  was  taken,  and 
onlj  to  tbe  depth  of  9  inches ;  bat  in  1879  three  were  taken,  in  each 
case  to  the  depth  of  twice  9,  or  18  inches. 

In  1857,  the  first  9  inches  of  soil  showed  more  than  0*5  per  cent,  of 
nitTogen,  or  nearly  5  times  as  mnch  as  the  exhansted  arable  soil  in 
which  cloirer  would  not  grow.  It  is  tme  the  garden  soil  would  also 
be  rich  in  all  other  constituents ;  but  some  portions  of  the  arable  soil 
where  the  clover  failed  had  received  much  more  of  mineral  con- 
stitaents  by  manure  than  had  been  removed  in  the  crops. 

The  determinations  of  nitrogen  made  in  the  three  1879  samples  of 
soil  agreed  very  well,  and  they  showed  a  reduction  of  29  per  cent,  of 
the  total  nitrogen  of  the  first  9  inches  of  soil  since  1857.  The  reduc- 
tion corresponded  to  a  loss  of  2732  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  first  9  inches 
of  depth  daring  the  21  years ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  with  this 
great  reduction  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  there  has  also  been 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  clover-growing  capability  of  the  soil,  though 
mineral  manures  have  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to  a  portion  of 
the  plot. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  clover 
crops  corresponded  to  about  200  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  over  the 
21  years ;  whilst  the  estimated  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  first  9  inches 
of  soil  is  about  130  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum ;  corresponding  approxi- 
mately to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  removed  in  the  crops.  There  is, 
however,  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  soils  to  which  excessive 
amoants  of  farmyard  manure  are  applied,  there  may  be  a  loss  by  the 
evolation  of  free  nitrogen,  and  so  far  as  this  may  have  occurred  in 
this  garden  soil,  there  will  be  the  less  of  the  loss  to  be  credited  to  the 
growing  clover.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1879,  that  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  period  under  consideration,  the  second  9  inches  of  depth  showed 
about  three  times  as  high  a  percei:tage  as  the  subsoils  of  the  arable 
fields,  and  even  nearly  twice  as  high  a  percentage  as  the  surface  soil 
of  the  field  where  the  clover  had  so  frequently  failed.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  plot  had  contributed 
to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  clover. 

There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  results  of  this  experiment  on  a  rich  garden 
soil,  if  not  absolute  proof,  certainly  very  strong  ground  for  con- 
cluding, that  much,  and  perhaps  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
SO  years  of  luxuriant  clover  crops  was  derived  from  the  stores  of 
nitrogen  of  the  soil  itself — ^supplemented  only  by  the  small  amount  of 
combined  nitrogen  annually  coming  down  in  the  measurable  aqueous 
deposits,  and  that  condensed  within  the  pores  of  the  soil. 
The  JEhqferimental  Mwed  Herbage  8oil$, — Over  a  period   of    20 
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years,  the  mixed  herbage  of  permanent  grasa  land  yielded  an  average 
of  33  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annnm  without  manore,  and  56'61b8. 
with  a  mixed  mineral  manure,  containing  potash,  but  no  mtrogen. 
Whence  comes  the  increased  amunnt  of  22'6  lbs.,  nnder  the  inflneBoe 
of  the  purely  mineral  manure  P  In  1870,  that  is  after  20  crops  bad 
been  removed,  samples  of  the  soils  were  taken,  and  the  nitrogen 
determined  in  them.  Calculated  per  acre,  the  results  indicated  that 
the  first  9  inches  of  depth  of  the  mineral-manured  plot  contained,  at 
the  end  of  the  20  years,  506  lbs.  less  nitrogen  than  the  nnmanured 
plot  to  the  same  depth ;  corresponding  to  an  annual  redaction  of 
25*3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  against  22*6  lbs.  per  acre  per  ansnm  more 
yielded  in  the  crop.  The  coincidence  is  very  remarkable ;  and  the 
result  can  certainly  leave  little  doubt  that  the  increased  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crops  had  its  source  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
surface  soil. 

In  the  case  of  the  large  crops  of  clover  growing  on  the  ordinaiy 
arable  soil,  it  was  assumed  that,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  was  derived 
from  the  soil,  it  was  mainly  from  the  subsoil ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
clover  on  the  rich  garden  soil  it  was  concluded  that  it  came  largely 
from  the  upper  layers ;  and  here  again,  in  the  case  of  the  mixed 
herbage,  it  is  supposed  that  the  increased  yield  is  derived  from  the 
surface  soil.  In  the  first  place,  the  surface  soil  of  the  garden  ground 
was  about  four  times,  and  that  of  the  grass-land  about  twice  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  arable  land.  Further,  it  is  known  that  clover  growing 
on  ordinary  arable  soQ  throws  out  much  deep  root.  Then,  again, 
althoDgh  in  the  case  of  the  mixed  herbage  experiment  there  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  leguminous  herbage  under  the 
influence  of  the  mineral  (potash)  manure,  it  was  chiefly  of  the 
Lathyrus  pratensisj  which  throws  out  a  very  large  amount  of  root 
near  the  surface.  There  was  also,  in  the  later  years,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  gramineous  herbage,  more  than  would  he 
expected  under  the  direct  influence  of  mineral  manures,  judgping  from 
their  effects  on  the  cereals  on  ordinary  arable  land.  But,  in  the 
mixed  herbage  experiment  the  increase  of  the  grasses  did  not  take 
place  at  all  prominently  until  after  an  increased  growth  of 
Leguminosee ;  the  surface  soil  of  the  grass  laud  was  about  twice  as 
rich  in  nitrogen  as  ordinary  arable  soil ;  and  the  g^sses  developed 
were  characteristically  surface-rooting  species. 

The  Melihtua  Uucantha^  and  Trifolium  repensy  Soils, — On  the  arable 
soil  on  which  red  clover  had,  for  many  years,  entirely  failed  to  grow,  and 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  had  been  reduced  to 
a  very  low  point,  the  deep-rooted  Melilotus  grew  very  luxuriantly  fc^ 
several  years.  The  seventh  crop  in  succession  has  now  been  taken. 
The  heaviest  crop  was  obtained  in  the  fifth  year,  1882 ;  its  contents  of 
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nitrogen  was  between  140  imd  150  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  the  average  yield 
over  the  fire  jears  was  about  92  lbs.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
years  the  produce  has  been  less ;  and  less  than  on  a  second  plot  on 
which  the  same  plant  was  grown  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixth  year. 
This  result  is  indication  that  the  growth  is  failing  on  the  original 
plot.  Still,  the  average  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  this  strong  and 
deep-rooted  plant,  on  soil  where  the  much  less  powerful,  yet  still 
deep  rooted  red  clover  had  entirely  failed  for  many  years,  was  over 
the  7  years  between  70  and  80  lbs.  per  annum ;  whilst,  side  by  side 
with  it)  both  red  and  white  clover,  growing  under  exactly  similar  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  season,  yielded  scarcely  any  produce  at  all. 

After  the  removal  of  the  very  heavy  crop  of  Melilotus  in  the  fifth 
jear,  18S2,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from  the  Melilotus  and  the 
white  clover  plots,  to  the  depth  of  6  times  9,  or  54  inches. 

For  reasons  already  stated,  the  determinations  of  total  nitrogen  in 
sabsoils  are  not  applicable  for  calculations  of  the  comparative  condi- 
tion of  the  two  plots  in  that  respect.  But  the  following  ^ts  are  of 
much  significance.  Determinations  of  moisture  in  the  soils  and 
subsoils,  at  each  of  the  six  depths,  showed  much  less  water  remaining 
in  the  Melilotus  than  in  the  white  clover  soils ;  and  the  difference  was 
bj  far  the  greater  at  the  lower  depths.  Calculated  per  acre,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Melilotus  soil  had  lost  to  the  depth  of  54  inches, 
540  tons  more  water  than  the  white  clover  soil,  and  the  action  had 
doubtless  extended  lower  still. 

Thus  the  plant  whose  habit  of  growth,  and  especially  whose  range, 
and  feeding  capacity,  of  root,  enabled  it  to  take  up  much  more  water, 
and  doubtless  much  more  food,  from  the  subsoil  than  the  plant  of 
weaker  habit  and  more  restricted  root- development,  assimilated  a 
much  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  over  a  given  area,  and  a  legitimate 
inference  is  that  it  had,  in  some  way,  derived  more  nitrogen,  as  well 
as  water  and  other  constituents,  from  the  subsoil.  Further  evidence 
will  be  g^ven  on  this  point. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Add  in  Various  Soils  and  SuhsoQs, 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  evidence  of  another  kind 
bearii^^  upon  the  question  of  the  soil-source  of  the  nitrogen  of  our 
crops.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  we  have  new 
and  important  results  to  communicate,  but  it  will  be  desirable  first  to 
refer  briefly  to  those  which  have  already  been  published. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  stated  that  the  water  passing  through 
three  drain-gauges,  containing  respectively  20,  40,  and  60  inches 
depth  of  unmanured  and  uncropped  soil,  and  exposed  to  receive  the 
rainfall,  contained,  taking  the  average  of  several  consecutive  years, 
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nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  corresponding  to  about  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annnni.  Of  this,  perhaps  not  mnch  more  than  5  lbs.,  and 
pretty  certainly  less  than  10  lbs.,  would  be  due  to  combined  nitrogen 
in  rain,  and  condensed  by  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere.  There  would 
thus  be  from  30  to  35  lbs.  annually  due  to  the  nitrification  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter  of  these  unmanured  soils. 

The  following  Table  (p.  392),  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid,  found  to  specified  depths,  in  soils  under  known,  and  for 
the  most  part  strictly  comparable,  conditions. 

In  the  first  experiment,  the  land  had  been  under  rotation  for  many 
years,  with  no  other  manure  than  superphosphate  applied  every  fonrth 
year;  that  is  for  the  root-crop  commencing  each  course  of — ^roots, 
barley,  beans  or  fallow,  and  wheat.  The  samples  of  soil  were  taken 
from  parallel  plots,  the  dilEerence  between  the  two  being  that  one  had 
grown  beans,  and  the  other  had  been  fallow.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
down  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  the  bean-soil  contained  25*8  Ihe.  less 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  the  fallow  soil. 

In  the  second  experiment,  the  land  received  both  mineral  and  nitro- 
genous manure  at  the  commencement  of  each  rotation,  and  here,  three 
years  after  the  manuring,  there  was  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
found,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  than  on  the  superphosphate  plot ; 
but  28*3  lbs.  less  after  the  growth  of  beans  than  after  fellow. 

In  the  third  experiment,  the  manuring  was  the  same  as  in  the 
second,  the  samples  were  taken  at  the  same  period  of  the  rotation,  font 
years  later,  and  to  the  depth  of  27  inches,  instead  of  only  18.  Here 
there  were  40*3  lbs.  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  to  27  inches  of  depth, 
after  clover  than  after  fallow. 

In  these  three  experiments,  there  is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  the 
leguminous  crops,  beans  and  clover,  had  taken  up  nitrogen  as  nitric 
acid  from  the  soil. 

The  fonrth  experiment  has  reference  to  land  which  had  been 
alternately  in  wheat  and  fallow,  without  any  manure,  for  nearly  30 
years.  The  samples  of  soil  taken  after  the  removal  of  the  wheat  show 
very  little  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth,  and 
only  traces  in  the  second  9  inches  ;  and  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  there 
were  31 '1  lbs.  less  than  in  the  land  that  had  been  left  fallow.  It  is 
seen  how  completely  the  wheat  had  exhausted  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  of  their  nitric  acid. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  divisions  of  the  Table  show  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  found  in  the  autumn,  to  the  depth  of  27  inches, 
in  soils  under  ordinary  conditions  as  to  manuring  and  cultivation,  after 
having  been  left  fallow  since  the  harvest  of  the  previous  year.  The 
quantities  still  remaining  within  that  depth  correspond  to  not  much 
less  than  60  lbs.  per  acre. 
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Tablb  I. 
Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid,  in  varions  Soils  at  Botbamsted. 


Pierioiis  ovopping  ftod 

Nitrogen  as  nitric  aoid,  per  aore,  lbs. 

First  9 
inches. 

Seoond  9 
inches. 

Third  9 
inches. 

Total. 

Botation  {Superphosphate);  Agdell  Fields  Sept  1878. 

Fallow 

22-3 
7-2 

14  0 
8-8 

~"^ 

86*3 

Beans  . 

10*5 

DifTerenoo .  • . . 

15-1 

10-7 

— 

26*8 

Botation  (Full  Manure) ;  Agdell  Field,  Sept.  1878. 

Fallow 

30  0 
12  1 

18-8 
8-4 

48*8 

Beans  . 

20*5 

Difference .... 

17-9 

10*4 

— 

28  3 

Botation  (Full  Manure)  ;  Agdell  Field,  Sept.  1882. 

Fallow 

40  1 
11-4 

14*8 

4-8 

5-5 
8*4 

59*9 

Clofer. 

19*6 

Difference .... 

28-7 

9-6 

21 

40-3 

W^eat  and  Jf'allow  {Unmanured)  ;  Moosfield,  Sept.  18  73. 

Fallow 

28-6 
2-6 

5*2 

trace 

— 

83*7 

Wheat 

2-6 

Difference.. .. 

25-9 

6-2 

— 

31-1 

Ordinary  Cultivation ;  Clayeroft  Fields  Oct.  1881. 

Fallow 

16*4 

26-5 

15-9 

58*8 

Ordinary  Cultivation;  Foster* 8  Field,  Oct.  1881. 

Fallow 

14*6 

24*6 

17*8 

56*5 
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Lastly,  in  the  experiment  in  which  varions  legnminons  plants  were 
grown  on  the  land  on  which  red  clover  had  so  persistently  failed, 
samples  of  soil  were  taken  to  the  depth  of  6  times  9  inches  after 
the  removal  of  the  very  heavy  crop  of  Melilotus  leucantha,  and  of  the 
very  meagre  crop  of  white  clover,  in  1882.  At  each  depth,  tLe 
Melilotns  soil  contained  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  the  white 
clover  soil.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  MelilotnB  snbsoil  had 
lost  very  mnch  more  water  than  the  white  clover  soil ;  and,  excluding 
the  first  9  inches  of  depth,  the  reduction  in  the  pitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
was  greater  at  the  lower  depths.  In  all,  to  the  six  depths,  the  Melilohu 
soil  contained  17'8  lbs.  less  nitric  nitrogen  than  the  white  clover  soil. 

There  is  here  pretty  direct  evidence  that  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
within  the  soil  has  been  the  source  of  at  any  rate  some  of  the  increased 
nitrogen  of  the  Melilotus  ;  though  the  quantity  indicated  is  quite 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  large  amount  of  the  increased  yield. 
But  the  formation  and  the  distribution  of  nitric  acid  within  the  soil 
are  so  dependent  on  the  temporary  conditions  of  temperature, 
moisture,  and  growth,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  amount 
found  at  any  one  time  should  account  for  the  requirements  of  growth. 
Then,  the  action  would  doubtless  extend  deeper  than  is  represented  bj 
the  samples  taken.  It  was  suggested  in  the  former  paper  that,  with 
the  strong  and  deeply  distributing  roots,  the  drawing  up  of  water, 
and  the  greater  disintegration  and  aeration  accordingly,  nitrification 
would  probably  bo  favoured  in  the  lower  layers,  and  that,  if  so,  the 
supply  would  in  a  sense  be  cumulative.  It  was  also  suggested 
whether  some  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  plant  might  not  be  taken  up  from 
the  subsoil  in  other  forms  than  that  of  nitric  acid.  These  points 
will  be  further  elucidated  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  new 
results. 

Thb  New  Bbsolts. 

Nitrogen  aa  Nitric  Add  in  Various  Experimental  Soils  and  SubsoiU  at 

Bothamsted, 

We  now  come  to  the  coosideration  of  new  determinations  of  nitro. 
gen  as  nitric  acid  in  various  soils  and  subsoils.  The  determinations 
of  nitric  acid  were  made  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Louis,  by  Schlosing's  method, 
as  nitric  oxide,  by  the  reaction  with  ferrous  chloride. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  1883,  after  the  removal  of  the  crops, 
samples  of  soil  were  taken,  not  this  time  from  the  MelHotiu  plot,  bnt 
from  two  Vicia  sativa  plots,  and  from  one  TrifoUwn  r^ens  plot,  in 
each  case  to  the  depth  of  12  times  9  inches,  or  in  all  to  the  depth  of 
108  inches.  Both  the  Vicia  saliva  plots  gave  fairly  luxuriant  crops, 
but  there  was  no  plant  at  all  on  the  white  clover  plot.  Samples  of 
soil  were  also  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  depths,  from 
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the  immediately  adjoining  unmanored  alternate  wheat  and  fallow 
land,  from  the  portion  which  had  been  fallow  nince  the  harvest  of  the 
previous  year. 

The  following  table  (p.  395)  shows  the  amotints  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid,  calcnlated  per  acre,  at  each  depth  in  the  wheat-fallow  land, 
in  the  Trifulmm,  refpena  plot,  and  in  each  of  the  two  Vicia  sativa  plots. 
It  also  shows  the  amonnts,  at  each  depth,  more  or  less  in  the  legami- 
noos  plot  soils  than  in  the  wheat-fallow  soil ;  and  the  amonnts  more 
or  less  in  the  Vieia  sativa  soils  which  yielded  good  crops,  than  in 
the  TnfdUum  repens  soil  which  gave  no  crop. 

In  the  case  of  the  wheat-fallow  land,  samples  were  taken  at  fonr 
places ;  and  the  figures  given  in  the  table  are  calculated  from  the 
results  of  determinations  made  in  a  mixture  of  the  soils  from  the  fonr 
holes,  for  each  corresponding  depth.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  legu- 
minous crop  plots,  samples  were  taken  at  two  places ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat-fallow  plot,  determinations  of  nitric  acid  were  first 
made  in  a  mixtnre  of  the  samples  from  the  two  holes  for  each  depth, 
bat  afterwards  in  the  sample  from  each  separate  hole ;  and  the  results 
giren  for  each  depth  are  calculated  from  the  mean  of,  first,  the 
average  of  the  determinations  made  in  the  samples  from  the  indi- 
vidual holes,  and,  secondly,  of  the  determinations  made  in  the  mix- 
ture from  the  two  holes.  Considerable  differences  were,  in  some  cases, 
found  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  separate  samples 
from  the  same  plot  at  oorrespondiug  depths ;  and  these  were  found  to 
be  associated  with  great  differences  in  the  character  of  the  subsoils, 
as  to  the  proportions  of  clay,  gravel,  sand,  &c.,  and  with  these,  dif- 
ferences in  the  amounts  of  water,  total  nitrogeo,  Ac.  But  whether 
the  resulta  for  the  individual  holes,  or  for  the  two,  be  adopted,  there 
is  the  same  characteristic  difference  between  plot  and  plot,  as  to  their 
contents  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  alvrays  very 
decidedly  in  the  same  direction,  differing  only  more  or  less  as  to 
amount. 

The  first  point  of  comparison  that  it  is  important  to  call  atten* 
tion  to  ifi  the  very  marked  difference  between  the  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitric  acid  in  the  wheat-fallow  land  and  in  the  Trtfolium 
r^ens  land. 

At  each  depth,  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth,  that  is  down  to 
108  inches  in  all,  the  TrifoUum  repens  land  contains  much  more 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  the  wheat-fallow  land. 

The  two  plots  are  absolutely  adjoining  in  the  same  field.  The  one 
plot  has  been  alternately  wheat  and  fallow,  without  any  manure,  since 
1850,  or  for  more  than  30  years.  The  other  was  sown  with  red 
clover  12  times  during  the  30  years  1848—1877  ;  in  8  out  of  the  last 
10  trials,  the  plant  died  off  in  the  winter  or  spring  succeeding  the 
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Table  II. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid,  per  acre,  lbs.,  in^the  SoQs  and  Sabsoils  of  some  Experi. 
mental  Plots,  without  Nitrogenons  Manure  for  more  than  30  yean. 

Hoosfield^  Botha  mated.      Samples  Collected  July  17-26,   1883. 


Whcat- 

faUow 

land,  un- 

manured. 

Series  1.  Mineral  manures. 

•«-  or  —  wheat  land. 

+  or  -  Tri- 
folium tepeni 

Depths. 

Trifolium 
repens. 
Plot  4. 

Vicia 
sativa. 
Plot  4. 

Vioia 
sativa. 
Plot  6. 

Trifolium 

repens. 

d?lot4. 

Vicia 
sativa. 
Plot  4. 

Vicia 
sativa. 
Plot  6. 

Vicia 
sativa. 
Plot  4 

Ticii 

satin. 
Pl(jt& 

inches. 

1—9 

10—18 

19-27 

lbs. 
19-85 
8  05 
2-47» 

lbs. 
30  90 
27-73 

8-44 

lbs. 
12  16 
4-11 
1-37 

lbs. 
10-22 
2-72 
1-08 

lbs. 
+ 11  05 
+  19-68 
+  5-97 

lbs. 
-7-69 
-3-94 
-110 

lbs. 
-9-63 
-5-83 
-1-39 

lbs. 
-18-74 
-23-62 
-  707 

U 
-20  •» 
-25  fl 

-7« 

28-36 
87—46 
46—54 

2-70 
1-62 
3-67 

7-64 
9  07 
8-77 

1-67 
4-68 
6-37 

1-52 
2-51 
4-42 

+  4-94 
+  7-45 
+   6-20 

-1-03 
+  2-96 
+  2-80 

-118 
+0-89 
+  0-85 

-  6-97 

-  4-49 

-  2-40 

-612 
-6-56 
-4« 

65—63 
64—72 
73—81 

3-84 
2-28 
1-48 

7-92 
8-34 
8-27 

7-16 
6-95 
4*54 

4-52 
4-92 
4-81 

+  408 
+  606 
+   6-79 

+  3-32 
+  3-67 
+  3-06 

+  0-68 
+  2-64 
+  3-33 

-  0-76 

-  2-89  . 

-  3-73 

-  3-D 

-  za 

-  3tf 

82—90 

91—99 

100—108 

1-76 
2-94 
1-84 

9-95 
9-16 
9-51 

6-32 
5-66 
6-32 

514 
6-40 
6-46 

+  8  19 
+  6-22 
+  7-67 

+  3-56 
+2-72 
+  3-48 

+  8*38 
+  3-46 
+  4-62 

-  4-68 

-  8-50  , 

-  4  19 

1 

-4-81 
-  3-06 

Summary  i 


1—27 
28—54 
65—81 
82—108 


30-37 
7-89 
7-60 
6-54 


1—54 
65—108 


1—18 
19—108 


1—108 


38-26 
14  14 


27-90 
24-50 


62-40 


67-07 
25-48 
24-53 
28-68 


92-55 
53  15 


68-63 
87-07 


145-70 


17-64 
12-62 
17-65 
16-30 


30-26 
33-95 


16-27 
47-94 


64-21 


14  02 

8-45 

14-25 

18-00 


22-47 
32-25 


12-94 
41-78 


54-72 


+  36 '70 
+ 17  -59 
+ 16 -93 
+  22  08 


+  54  -29 
+  39  -01 


+  80-73 
+  62  -57 


+  93 -30 


-12-78 
+  4-73 
+ 10  05 
+   9-76 


-  800 
+  19-81 


-11-63 
+  23-441 


-16-36 
+  0-56 
+   6-65 


+  11-46  -12-82 


- 16  -7 
+  18-111 


-14  ^e 

+  17-2i 


+  11-81  +  2-32 


-49-43 
-12-86 
-  6-88 


-62-29 
-19-20 


-42  36 
-3918 


-81-49 


•53 -OS 

.170t 
.10-28 
.10-63 

•  70-08 

•  20 -St 

45-69 

•45-29 

-.90-98; 


*  According  to  the  determinations  on  the  mixture  from  the  four  holes,  the  result  wss  W^ 
lbs.,  but  this  being  obviously  too  high,  determinations  were  made  in  the  samples  from  each  of  the 
four  holes  separately,  when  the  amount  indicated  in  the  third  was  found  to  be  so  abnonoAllr 
high  (—25-9  lbs.)  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  accidental  contamination  of  ti» 
sample,  and  the  results  for  the  three  other  holes  have  accordingly  been  adopted. 
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sowing  of  tlie  saed,  in  4  of  these  without  giving  any  crop,  and  in 

the  other  fonr  only  very  small  cuttings ;  and  dnring  the  30  years, 

consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  clover,  1  crop  of  wheat  and  5  of 

barley  have  been  taken,  and  the  land  was  12  years  fallow.     White 

clover  (Trifolium  repens)  was  then  sown  in  1878,  1880,  1881,  and 

1883.    A  small  cutting  was  obtained  in  1879,  very  small  ones  were 

taken  in  1880  and  1881,   and   a   small  one   in   1882,   but  none  in 

1883,  so  that  the  land  was  practically  fallow  when  sampled.     The 

plot  had  not  received  any  nitrogenous  manure  for  about  35  years. 

This  and  the  other  leguminous  plant  plots  had,  however,  from  time 

to  time  received  mineral  manures,  containing  phosphoric  acid  and 

potash,  whilst  the  wheat  land  had  not.     It  is  known  that  potash 

manures  favour  the  growth  of  Leguminosas,  and  in  the  case  of  the  soils 

of  pasture  land,  the  surface  of  which  is  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than 

that  of  ordiiiary  arable  soil,  there  is   evidence  that  the  increased 

amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up,  both  by  the  Gramine»  and  the  Legurai- 

noss,  under  the  influence  of  the  potash  manure,  is  derived  from  the 

rich  surface  soil  itself,  and  probably  as  nitric  acid.     Of  course,  if 

phosphoric    acid   and  potash   in   available  condition  were  deficient, 

their  application  would  of  itself  enhance   the  rate  of   nitrification 

even  in  an  arable  soil  poor  in  nitrogen ;  but  the  extremely  limited 

effect  of  sach  manures  when  applied  to  such  soils  for  the  growth  of 

cereals,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  little  if  any  of  the  excess  of 

nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the   Trifolium  repens  land,  compared  with 

that  in  the  wheat-fallow  land,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the 

phosphoric  acid  and  potash  independently  of  the  growth  of  the  Legu' 

fninosw. 

Lastly,  in  March,  1881,  and  again  in  July,  1883,  the  surface  soil 
of  both  plots  was  found  to  be  very  low  in  nitrogen  determinable  by 
soda-lime;  that  of  the  clover-land  containing  not  much  more,  and 
that  of  the  wheat-fallow  land  rather  less,  than  0*1  per  cent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures,  the  leguminous  crop  soils  contained  from  400  to 
500  lbs.  more  combined  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  first  9  inches  of 
depth  than  the  wheat-fallow  soil.  To  the  total  depth  of  108  inches, 
the  plots  show  an  average  of  not  much  less  than  20,000  lbs.  of 
combined  nitrogen  per  acre ;  excepting  that  the  Vicia  sativa  plot  6 
shows  considerably  less  than  the  others,  owing  to  the  sandy  and 
gravelly  character  of  the  samples  of  its  subsoil  at  the  lower  depths, 
whilst  the  Trifolium  repens  soil,  the  samples  of  which  were  more 
clayey,  shows  the  highest  of  the  series. 

Thus,  independently  of  the  application  of  mineral  manures  to  the 
leguminous  plant  plots,  the  characteristic  difference  in  the  history  of 
the  two  plots  now  under  consideration  is — that  the  one  had  grown  a 
gramineous  crop  alternately  with  fallow  for  more  than  30  years,  and 
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the  other  had,  during  the  same  period,  grown  six  gramineous  rropfl, 
and  frequently  been  fallow,  but  it  .had  been  sown  12  times  with  red 
clover,  and  during  the  immediately  preceding  six  years  4  times  with 
white  clover.  That  is  to  say,  the  chief  distinction  is,  that  the  one  had, 
from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  earlier  and  later  years,  grown  a 
leguminous  crop,  whilst  the  other  had  not ;  and  the  leguminous  crop 
soil  is  found  to  contain,  down  to  the  depth  of  108  inches,  ncM-ly 
three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  as  the  gramineous  crop 
soil. 

The  diflFerence  is  much  the  greater  in  the  first  18  inches  of  depth, 
indicating  more  active  nitrification  in  the  superficial  layers ;  and  this 
is  doubtless  mainly  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  accumuUttion  of  more 
nitrogenous  crop-residue  from  the  leguminous  than  from  the  grami- 
neous growth.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
removed  in  the  TrifoUum  repens  crops  averaged  over  the  proceding 
four  years  about  80  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  but  the  immediately 
preceding  crop  (that  of  1882)  would  probably  remove  between  60  and 
70  lbs.  How  much  beyond  this  would  be  contained  in  the  CTop- 
residue,  and  how  much  it  would  be  in  excess  of  that  in  the  residue 
from  the  wheat  crop,  we  have  not  the  means  of  estimating ;  but  it  mar 
safely  be  concluded  that  it  would  be  considerably  less  than  sufficient 
to  supply  the  excess  of  about  90  lbs.  of  nitric  nitrogen  found  to  the 
depth  examined  in  the  soil  of  the  TrifoUum  repens  plot  more  than  in 
the  soil  of  the  wheat-fallow  plot ;  whilst,  as  has  been  shown,  there  was 
probably  a  material  amount  of  drainage  below  that  depth,  which, 
according  to  the  figures,  would  be  much  richer  in  nitric  acid  than  any 
drainage  from  the  wheat-fallow  soil. 

Part  of  the  increased  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the  lower  layers 
of  the  leguminous  plant  soil  may,  however,  also  be  due  to  washing 
down  from  the  surface.  On  this  point,  it  should  be  stated  that,  from 
September,  1882.  to  the  end  of  February,  1883,  the  rain-gauge  showed 
about  24  inches  of  rain,  and  the  drain-gauges  about  18  inches  of 
drainage,  so  that  the  autumn  and  winter  conditions  had  been  con- 
ducive to  both  distribution  and  loss  of  nitric  acid.  In  Maroh  and 
April  there  was  very  little  of  either  rain  or  drainage ;  in  May  there 
was  less  than  the  average  amount  of  rain,  but  more  than  the  average 
amount  of  drainage;  in  June  both  rain  and  drainage  were  below 
average.  Lastly,  in  July  there  was  considerably  more  than  average 
of  both  rain  and  drainage,  nearly  half  of  each  occurring  before  the 
commencement  of  the  soil-sampling  on  the  17th,  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder before  its  completion  on  the  26th. 

Thus,  not  only  had  the  conditions  of  the  previous  autumn  and  winter 
been  favourable  for  distribution  and  loss,  but  the  period  immediately 
preceding  and  daring  the  soil-sampling,  which  was  also  that  of  active 
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nitrification,  were  snch  as  to  favonr  distribation,  if  not  even  some  loss 
bj  drainage. 

It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  snppose  that  the  whole  of  the  excess  of 
nitric  nitrogen  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  Trifolium  reperu  soil  is  dne 
to  washing  down  from  the  snrface. 

That  the  increased  amonnt  of  nitric  acid  fonnd  in  the  lower  Iayei*fl, 
not  only  of  the  Trifolitim  repens,  bnt  also  of  the  Vicia  scUiva  soils,  is 
not  wholly  dne  to  more  active  nitrification  in  the  snrface,  and  percola- 
tion downwardfl,  wonld  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  snrface  soil  of 
each  of  the  three  legnminons  plant  plots,  after  more  than  30  years 
of  greater  removal  of  nitrogen  in  prodnce,  dae  chiefly  to  the  freqneiit 
growth  of  legnminons  crops,  still  remains  somewhat  richer  in  total 
nitrogen  than  that  of  the  wheat-fallow  plot.  Or,  if  this  is  to  be  attri- 
bnted  to  the  accnmnlation  of  nitrogenons  crop  residue  near  the  snrface, 
in  amonnt  more  than  compensating  for  the  exhaustion  of  nitrogen  by 
the  growth,  this  means,  nnless  indeed  we  assnme  that  it  has  come  from 
atmosphere,  that  the  nitrogen  has  been  derived  from  the  stores  of  the 
sobsoil,  and  if  as  nitric  acid,  obvionsly  not  wholly  from  the  snrface  soil. 
An  obvions  difiScnlty  in  the  way  of  the  assumption  that  the  in- 
creased assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  the  Leguminoscb  is  due  to  a  supply 
of  nitric  acid  by  the  nitrification  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  snbsoil,  is 
tiiat  the  direct  application  of  nitrates  as  manure  has  comparatively 
little  effect  on  the  growth  of  such  plants.  In  the  case  of  the  direct 
application  of  nitrates,  however,  the  nitric  acid  will  percolate  chiefly 
as  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  lime,  unaccompanied  by  the  other 
necessary  mineral  constituents  in  an  available  form ;  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  nitric  acid  being  formed  by  direct  action  on  the  subsoil,  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  be  associated  with  other  constituents,  liberated, 
find  so  rendered  available,  at  the  same  time. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  indication  certainly  is,  that  nitrification  is  more 
active  under  the  influence  of  leguminous  than  of  gramineous  growth 
and  crop-residue. 

In  Mr.  Warington's  paper  "  On  Nitrification  "  (Trans.,  1884,  637),* 
he  states  that  samples  of  snbsoil  taken  at  a  considerable  depth, 
with  precautions  to  exclude  any  roots  or  other  organic  matter,  when 
introduced  into  a  sterilised  nitrogenons  liquid,  did  not  induce  nitrifi- 
cation; the  conclusion  being  that  the  subsoil  was  destitute  of 
nitrifying  organisms.  This  is  obviously  no  proof  that  the  nitrogen- 
ous matter  of  the  subsoil  would  not  nitrify  if  the  organisms,  with  the 
other  necessary  conditions,  were  present.  Indeed,  results  will  1  e 
adduced  further  on,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  nitrification  does 
take  place  in  subsoils  under  such  conditions. 

*  Alio  given  in  abstract  at  the  Montreal  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
September  2, 1884. 
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An  obvious  conclusion  from  the  results  given  in  tbe  table  is  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  soil  under  leguminous  growth,  the  conditions  are 
favourable  for  the  development  of  the  nitrifying  organism;  bnt,  in 
what  way,  the  evidence  at  present  at  command  does  not  enable  us  to 
explain.  If,  however,  this  view  should  be  confirmed,  an  important 
step  would  be  gained  towards  the  more  complete  explanation  of  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminosm, 

In  the  case  of  the  experiments  now  under  consideration,  the  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  was  found  in  the  soil  where  pre- 
viously the  deep-rooting  red  clover  had  frequently  been  sown  and 
failed,  but  recently  the  shallow  rooting  Trifolium  repens  had  been 
grown.  The  increased  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  not  only  in 
the  upper  but  in  the  lower  layers,  must  therefore  have  had  its  source, 
either  wholly  in  the  more  active  nitrification  in  the  upper  layers,  and 
subsequent  percolation  downwards,  against  which  view  reasons  have 
been  given  above,  or  it  is  only  in  part  due  to  this  source,  and  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  passage  downwards  of  the  nitrifying 
organism,  and  the  nitrification  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  subsoil. 

On  the  view  here  supposed,  there  would  be  much  less  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  subsoil  thus 
becoming  availabie  to  such  deep  and  strong  rooted  plants  as  the 
Melilotus  leucantha.  With  the  penetration  of  the  roots,  channels  are 
formed,  by  which,  in  addition  to  those  made  by  worms,  the  nitrifying 
organism  may  pass  downwards  in  association  with  recent  and  decom- 
posable organic  matter.  There  is  direct  evidence  that  much  water  is 
drawn  up,  and  air,  and  some  water,  with  its  contents,  must  neces- 
sarily go  down.  We  have  thus  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  to  the  roots,  provided  only  the 
nitrogen  of  the  subsoil  is  subject  to  nitrification. 

On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  leguminous  growth  and  crop- 
residue  are  favourable  for  the  development  of  the  nitrifying  organism, 
it  would  follow  that,  if  the  conditions  of  soil  are  such  as  to  allow  of 
the  establishment  of  a  good  plant,  and  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
mineral  food,  the  greater  its  root  development,  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  oE  nitric  acid  formed,  and  of  nitrogen  so  rendered  availahle 
to  the  plant  from  the  subsoil. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  such  an  explanation  that  it  is  only 
the  deep  and  strong  rooted  Leguminosoe  that  yield  very  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen  over  a  given  area  in  their  crops.  It  is  further  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  is  the  soil  and  not 
the  atmosphere,  that  when  such  crops  have  been  grown  for  some 
years,  and  have  removed  very  large  amounts  of  nitrogen,  they  cannot 
be  grown  again  on  the  same  land  for  many  years  afterwards;  the 
explanation  apparently  being  that,  within  the  range  of  the  roots  of 
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the  particular  plant,  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  a  condition  sns- 
oeptihle  to  nitrification,  and  perhaps  also  the  supply  of  tHe  neces- 
sary mineral  constituents,  in  an  available  condition,  had  been  for  the 
time  exhausted.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  soil-source, 
that  when  the  same  description  of  leguminous  plant  has  been  grown 
year  after  year  nntil  it  fails,  another  description,  with  difiPerent  root- 
hahit  and  root-range,  may  grow  luxuriantly  for  some  years,  and  then 
in  its  turn  decline  or  fail. 

There  is  of  course  the  alternative  that  the  soil  and  subsoil  may  be 
the  source  of  the  nitrogen,  and  yet  that  the  plant  may  take  it  up  in 
other  forms  than  as  nitric  acid,  as  ammonia,  or  as  organic  nitrogen. 

We  have  shown  that,  in  the  gprowth  of  fungi,  as  in  the  case  of 
'^ Fairy  rings,^*  both  the  organic  nitrogen  and  the  organic  carbon  of 
the  soil  are  much  reduced,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions  of 
growth  of  such  plants,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  they  take  up  their  nitrogen  and  carbon 
directly  from  organic  matter.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  accumulative  process  of  such  plants ;  and  it  is 
ibund  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  finally  fixed  in  the  plant, 
is  lower  than  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  lost  by  the  soil. 

The  characteristic  conditions  of  accumulation  and  growth  of 
green  leaved  plants  are,  however,  essentially  different ;  and  such  as 
to  require  that  clear  experimental  evidence  should  be  adduced,  before 
the  conclusion  can  be  accepted  that  they  take  up  any  material  amount 
of  their  nitrogen  and  carbon  from  the  same  sources,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  plants  devoid  of  chlorophyll.  Supposing  the  LegumU 
noscBj  for  example,  were  able  to  take  up  nitrogen  directly  as  oi^anic 
nitrogen  from  the  subsoil ;  it  must  either  be  assumed  that  they  take 
up  carbon  also,  as  do  the  fungi,  or  that  they  break  up  the  organic 
compound,  and  in  some  way  or  other  eliminate  the  carbon — which 
also  must  be  eliminated  in  the  case  of  nitrification. 

Now,  in  the  ordinary  clay  subsoil  at  Hothamsted,  the  relation  of  the 
carbon  to  the  nitrogen  is  as  6  or  8  to  1,  but  in  our  common  leguminous 
crops  it  is  about  15  to  1.  Hence,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  carbon  in 
association  with  nitrogen  in  the  subsoil  were  taken  up  by  the  plant, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  carbon,  and  thei*e 
would  still  be  room  for  much  assimilation  from  carbonic  acid  under 
chlorophyll  action. 

Or,  it  may  be  assumed  that  only  the  carbon  of  the  nitrogenous 
eompoundg  of  the  plant  may  be  taken  up  with  the  nitrogen  by  the 
roots,  from  the  subsoil.  This  would  require  less  than  3^  parts  of 
carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen  to  be  so  supplied.  So  far,  however,  as  direct 
experimental  evidence  is  available  on  the  point,  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful,  whether  carbon  supplied  to  the  roots  even  as  carbonic  acid  is 
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assimilated  by  green  leaved  plants ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  experi- 
mental evidence  showing  that  such  plants  assimilate  carbon  presented 
to  their  root«  in  other  forms  of  combination. 

Thus,  whilst,  so  far  as  existing  knowledge  goes,  physiological  con- 
siderations seem  to  militate  against  the  supposition  that  green  leaved 
plants  take  up  carbon  from  organic  matter  in  the  subsoil,  the  only 
ground  for  assnming  that  they  so  take  up  their  nitrogen  is  that  as 
yet  other  explanations  are  quantitatively  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  facts  of  growth.* 

In  defect  of  clearer  evidence  than  we  at  present  possess,  leading  to 
a  conclusion  which  would  approximate  rather  than  differentiate  the 
processes  of  accumulation  of  fungi  and  of  green  leaved  plants,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  follow  up  more  closely,  clues  that  seem  to  promise 
at  least  a  more  consistent  solution  of  our  difficulty  as  to  the  source  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  Legumino8<P. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  results  given  in  the  other 
columns  of  the  Table  II  (p.  395). 

It  has  been  see  a  that  the  Trifolium  repena  soil  showed  more  nitric 
nitrogen  at  every  depth  down  to  12  times  9  inches,  or  in  all  to  108 
inches,  than  the  wheat-fallow  soil.  But  the  other  columns  show  that 
in  the  case  of  both  plots,  where  another  leguminous  plant,  the  Vicia 
sativOt  had  yielded  fair  crops,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
was  very  much  less.  The  inference  is  that  the  Vicia  had  taken  ap 
nitric  acid  and  assimilated  its  nitrogen. 

To  go  a  little  more  into  detail :  each  of  the  Vicia  plots  shows  less 
nitric  acid,  at  every  depth  down  to  108  inches,  than  the  Trifolium 
reperu  plot;  but  the  difference  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  upper 
layers,  and  especially  in  the  first  18  inches  from  the  surface ;  and  this 
is  the  range  within  which  this  plant  throws  out  by  far  the  larger 
amount  of  root.  But  the  reduction  is  very  distinct  below  this  point; 
and  the  supposition  is  that  water  had  been  brought  up  from  below, 
and  with  it  nitric  acid.  In  fact,  the  determinations  showed  less  water 
in  the  soils  of  both  the  Vicia  plots,  at  every  depth,  excepting  the 
eleventh,  than  in  the  corresponding  soils  of  the  Trifolium  repent  plot, 
the  eleventh  depth  of  which  showed  the  lowest  proportion  of  soil  of 
anv  ^n  the  whole  series  of  plots  and  depths,  and  a  very  large  amount 
ot  stones.  Reckoning  to  the  total  depth  of  108  inches,  the  mean  for 
the  two  Vicia  plots  shows  less  water,  corresponding  to  between  6  and 
7  inches  of  rain,  or  to  betweeen  600  and  700  tons  of  water  per  acre. 
Making  full  allowance  for  all  irregularities  at  individual  depths,  or 
between  hole  and  hole,  due  to  variations  in  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soils, there  is  here  direct  proof  of  much  water,  doubtless  with  its 
soluble  contents,  having  been  drawn  up  from  the  subsoil. 

*  The  coaei  of  the  lo-called  *'  InsectlTovous  Plants  "  ore  obvioiul/  not  pftrtllt^ 
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Calculated  per  acre,  there  is,  in  the  one  case  81'49  lbs.,  and  in  the 
other  90'98,  lbs.  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  Vicia  soils  than  in 
the  Trifolium  soil,  down  to  the  total  depth  of  108  inches ;  nearly  half 
of  the  deficiency  being  below  the  first  18  inches.  Even  supposing 
that  no  more  nitrification  had  taken  place  in  the  Victa  soils  where 
there  was  growth,  than  in  the  Trifolium  soil  where  there  was  no 
growth,  the  difference  which  the  actaal  resnlts  indicate  woold  acconnt 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  crops. 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  conditions  of  the  weather  had 
been  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  probably  some 
loss  of  nitric  acid  by  drainage,  which  would  obviously  affect  the 
Trifolium  repens  plot,  where  there  was  no  growth,  considerably  more 
than  the  Vicia  plots  where  there  was  growth,  and  a  constant  tendency 
to  the  drawing  up  of  water  with  its  contents.  It  is  obvious  that,  so 
far  as  this  has  been  the  case,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid 
foond  in  the  Trifolium  repen$  plot  down  to  the  depth  examined,  does 
not  represent  the  whole  that  had  been  formed  within  those  limits. 
Now  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  remaining  in  the  soil  of 
one  Vicia  plot  is  estimated  at  64*2  lbs.  per  acre,  and  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  at  126  lbs.,  in  all  100*2  lbs.,  or  about  44'5  lbs. 
more  than  was  found  as  nitric  acid  in  the  Trifolium  repens  soil ;  whilst 
in  the  case  of  the  other  Vicia  plot,  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  was  estimated  at  54*7  lbs.,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
crop  at  143*7  lbs.,  in  all,  in  soil  and  crop,  198*4  lbs.,  or  52*7  lbs.  more 
than  was  found  in  the  Trifolium  repens  plot.  On  the  snpposition, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Vicia  crops  had  been 
taken  up  as  nitric  acid,  we  have  to  assume  that  in  the  one  Vicia  plot 
44*5  lbs.,  and  in  the  other  52*7  lbs.,  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  was 
available  than  in  the  Trifolinmi  repens  plot  to  the  depth  examined ; 
and  this  might  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  less  loss  by  drainage  from 
the  Vida  plots,  and  partly  by  more  nitrification  under  the  influence 
of  the  growing  crops,  or  their  residues. 

Bat,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
Vida  crops  is  thus  satisfactorily  explained  for  the  year  in  question,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  same  plots  had  grown  the  same  plant 
in  each  of  the  five  preceding  years,  with,  on  the  two  plots,  an  esti- 
mated average  yield  of  nitrogen  of  rather  over  40  lbs.  in  1878,  nearly 
47  lbs.  in  1879  and  in  1880,  nearly  70  lbs.  in  1881,  and  between  140 
and  150  lbs.  in  1882 ;  or  an  average  of  about  70  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annam  over  the  five  immediately  preceding  years.  But  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  taken  up  each  year  must  have  been  much  more  than  this,  as 
each  of  the  crops  must  have  left  nitrogenous  crop-residue  near  the 
surface,  which  would  yield  nitric  acid  for  the  succeeding  crop  or  crops. 
Much  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  removed  crops  and  the  residue  combined, 
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must  obviously  be  due  to  otber  sources  than  the  original  snrfaoe  Boil ; 
and  if  to  the  subsoil,  it  must  either  have  been  taken  up  as  organic 
nitrogen  (or  ammonia),  or,  as  it  would  seem  in  1883,  as  nitric  add; 
and  in  that  case  the  annual  nitrification  beyond  that  of  the  previoufi 
crop-residue  near  the  sorfaoe,  mast  have  yielded  approximately  as 
much  nitrogen  as  was  contained  in  the  removed  crops.  As  the  Vicia 
cf  ups  were  large  in  1882,  so  also  would  their  residue  be  p3x>portiQiially 
large,  and  contribute  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  nitric  acid 
near  the  surface  for  the  crop  of  1883.  But  the  crop  of  1883  was  nearly 
as  large,  and  it,  in  its  turn,  would  leave  a  correspondingly  large 
residue,  leaving  approximately  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  removed  in 
the  crop  to  be  otherwise  provided  than  frmn  previous  residue. 

In  conclusion,  in  reference  to  this  series  of  experiments,  it  most 
be  admitted  that,  without  relying  at  all  rigidly  on  the  exact  numerical 
results  obtained  under  circumstances  of  so  much  difficulty  as  is  involved 
in  such  an  inquiry,  these  results,,  taken  in  conjunction  with  all  that 
have  been  before  adduced,  justify  the  conclusion  that  much,  if  not 
the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Vicia  $ixtiva  crops  had  been  obtained 
from  nitric  acid  within  the  soil. 

The  next  Table  (III,  p.  404),  relates  to  the  soil  where  beans  had 
been  grown  almost  continuously  for  about  30  years,  the  land  had 
then  been  fallow  for  between  4  and  5  years,  to  1882  inclusive,  and 
the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  had  been  much  reduced,  and 
was  in  fact  very  low.  Bariey  and  clover  were  sown  in  1883.  The 
clover  came  up  extremely  well,  and  wa&  very  luxuriant  even  that 
year,  much  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  barley ;  and  this  year, 
1884,  it  has  given  two  heavy  crops. 

It  is  certainly  contrary  to  what  would  be  anticipated,  iliat,  on  this 
bean-exhausted  soil,  with  its  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  upper 
layers,  very  luxuriant  crops  of  clover  should  be  grown.  Nor  have 
we  any  data  as  to  the  changes  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  under  the 
influence  of  this  luxuriant  growth.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  land  had  been  fallow  for  several  years,  that  clover  had 
not  been  grown  on  it  for  perhaps  40  years  or  more,  and  that  it 
succeeded  a  crop,  though  a  leguminous  one,  of  very  widely  difEerent 
root-habit  and  root-range.  Whether  as  the  result  of  the  fallowing 
or  not,  it  is  obvious  that  poor  as  the  suxface  soil  was  in  total  nitrogen, 
it  was  in  favourable  condition,  both  as  to  nitrogen  and  mineral  supply, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  good  plant.  This  accomplished,  it  may 
safely  be  concluded,  that  the  plant  would  develop  much  root  in  the 
subsoil,  that  it  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  draw  up  much  water 
from  below  the  surface,  and  that,  vrith  this,  it  would  take  up  nitrogen 
as  ni  uric  acid,  as  well  ajs  other  constituents,  from  the  subsoU* 
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Table  III. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid  per  acre,  lbs.,  in  Soils  of  Experimenial  Plots  ; 
Beans  many  years  in  succession ;  Fallow  last  4|  years. 

Geescroft  Field,  Bothamsted.     Sampled  April  9—lSth,  1883. 


• 

Without 
manure. 

Plots  1  and  2. 

Mineral  manure 

Depths. 

Alone. 
Plot  8. 

And  ammonium 

salts  or 
sodium  nitrate. 

PloU  9  and  10. 

Farmyard 
manure. 

Plot  42. 

iiieh«s. 

1-9 

10—18 

1^—27 

lbs. 
4-28 
5-52 
4-81 

lbs. 
3-34 
6-69 
4-33 

lbs. 
3-46 
6-81 
4-12 

lbs. 
13-67 
8-76 
7-70 

28—36 
37—46 
46-M 

2-69 
2-68 
1*90 

2-33 
1-25 
1*05 

4  14 
2-28 
2-34 

8-61 
4-36 
1-86 

65—63 
64—72 

2-60 
3-47 

0-81 
0-92 

1-48 
1-75 

1-71 
4  00 

Summary, 

1     27 
28—64 
66—72 

14-61 
7-27 
6  07 

14-36 
4*63 
1-73 

13-39 
8-76 
8-23 

30  03 

14-72 

6-71 

1— 86 
87—72 

17-30 
10-66 

16-69 
408 

17-53 

7-85 

38-54 
11-92 

1—72 

27-95 

20-72 

25-38 

50-46 

Not  only  was  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  very  low  (about 
01  per  cent,  in  the  drj  sifted  soil),  but  the  table  affords  direct  experi- 
mental evidence  that  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  already  existing  in  the 
soil  when  the  barley  and  clover  were  sown  was  extremely  small.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  farmyard  manure  plot,  and  much  more  so  in  that  of 
the  other  plots,  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Itutnriant  crops  of  clover. 

The  soils  were  sampled  from  April  9 — 13,  1883.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  land  had  been  fallow  for  several  years,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  minimum  amount  of  crop-residue  near  the 
rarfaoe ;  and  since,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1882 — 3,  there 
had  been  a  great  excess  of  both  rain  and  drainage,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  much  of  the  probably  limited  amount 
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of  nitric  acid  formed  in  the  previons  sammer  and  aatumn  remaining 
in  the  soil  in  April.  Indeed,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  farmyard 
manure  plot,  there  is  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  second  and 
third,  and  in  one  case  in  the  fourth  depth,  than  in  the  first,  tbos 
affording  direct  evidence  of  washing  down.  In  fact,  in  the  first  three 
depths,  that  is,  down  to  27  inches,  there  is  only  about  half  as  much 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  as,  to  the  same  depth,  in  the  wheat-fallow  soil 
sampled  in  the  following  July,  and  there  is  also  less  in  the  next  five 
depths. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  surface  soil  with  the  total  nitrogen  very  much 
reduced  by  previous  treatment,  and  very  low,  in  both  surface  and 
subsoil,  very  small  amounts  of  ready-formed  nitric  acid,  and  probablj 
a  minimum  amount  of  crop-residue  near  the  surface  for  decompoRition 
and  nitrification,  when  the  red  clover  was  sown.  Yet  very  luxuriant 
crops  were  grown,  carrying  o£E  more  than  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre, 
and,  of  course,  leaving  a  highly  nitrogenous  crop-residue  besides. 

Whence  comes  this  nitrogen?  The  alternatives  are,  1 — that  it 
has  been  supplied  from  the  atmosphere,  in  favour  of  which  view 
there  is  nothing  excepting  that  it  would  afford  an  explanation  other- 
wise not  very  obvious ;  2 — that  it  has  been  derived  directly  from  the 
organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  for  which  again  there  is  as 
yet  no  proof,  whilst  there  are  physiological  reasons  against  it ;  3— 
that  under  the  influence  of  the  once  well  started  leguminous  growth, 
with  its  excretions  and  residue,  the  development  of  the  nitrifying 
organism  is  favoured,  first  in  the  upper  and  richer,  and  afterwards 
in  the  lower  and  poorer  layers,  and  that  thus  the  nitrogen  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil  has  been  gradually  rendered  available  for  the 
exigencies  of  growth  ;  and  that  the  supply  was  largely  derived  from 
the  subsoil  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  after  the  growth  of 
clover,  the  surface  soil  is  generally  found  to  be  richer  in  total  nitrogen 
determinable  by  the  soda-lime  method.  For  this  explanation,  toO|  it 
is  freely  admitted  that  proof  is  wanting ;  but  there  is,  at  any  rate, 
more  evidence  from  analogy  in  its  favour  than  for  either  of  the  other 
solutions  suggested. 

The  next  results  relate  to  plots  on  which  rotation  experiments  hare 
been  conducted  through  9  courses  of  4  years  each,  that  is,  over  a 
period  of  36  years  in  all.  The  course  of  cropping  has  been,  1 — ^roots; 
2 — ^barley ;  3 — clover,  or  beans,  or  fallow ;  4 — wheat.  The  manorea 
indicated  at  the  head  of  the  columns  in  the  table  (p.  406),  were  onlj 
applied  for  the  roots  commencing  each  course,  that  is,  once  in  4  years ; 
and  the  samples  of  soil  were  taken  after  the  wheat  crop  concluding 
the  ninth  course,  and  consequently  four  years  after  the  last  applica- 
tion of  manure. 
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Table  IV. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid  per  acre,  lbs.,  in  Soils  of  Experimental  PIoIr, 
after  Rotation  36  years.  Roots ;  Barley ;  Clover,  or  Beans,  or 
FaUow;  Wheat. 

Agdell  Field,  Bothanuied.     Sampled  November  15,  1883,  to  January  4, 

1884. 


Mineral  and  nitrogenons  manure. 

Superphosphate  only. 

Boots  fed  on  the  land. 

BooU  carted. 

Drpths. 

Fallow. 

CloTer  or  beans. 

Fallow. 

CloTer  or  beans. 

Plots  1  and  2. 

Plots  8  and  4. 

Plots  13  and  14. 

Ploto  16  and  16. 

inchet. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1-9 

8-44 

6  18 

3*86 

3*66 

10-18 

3  11 

4-41 

2-64 

3-48 

1^27 

0-79 

1*68 

0*96 

1*61 

28-86 

101 

lao 

0*90 

0-96 

37-46 

0-81 

1*52 

0-45 

118 

4e-&4 

0-61 

0*81 

0*58 

1-66 

65-68 

0-77 

2*28 

1-22 

0*85 

64-72 

0*89 

1-68 

1-49 

1*67 

73-81 

0.65 

2*44 

2*97 

1*67 

82-90 

2  03 

2-08 

2-78 

2  00 

91—99 

1*58 

2  18 

4*81 

2-86 

100-108 

3-75 

2  83 

3  11 

0-90 

Summary. 


1-27 
28-64 
56-81 

82—108 


1—54 
56-108 


1—18 
19-108 


1—108 


7*34 
2-43 
2*81 
7*81 


9-77 
9*62 


6*65 
12*84 


19*39 


12*17 
8  68 
6*85 
7  04 


15-80 
13 -39 


10-54 
18*65 


29  19 


6*95 

1-88 

5*68 

10-70 


8-83 
16-88 


6-00 
19-21 


26*21 


8-65 
3*69 
4  09 
5-26 


12-84 
9*36 


7*14 
14-56 


21*69 


The  first  two  colnmns  of  the  table  show  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid  down  to  the  depth  of  12  times  9  inches,  or  in  all  to 
108  inches,  in  the  soils  where  a  fall  manure,  both  mineral  and 
oitrogenoos,  had  been  applied  eyery  foarth  year ;  and  the  third  and 
fourth  columns  show  the  amounts  in  those  where  superphosphate  of 
lime  only  had  been  applied,  once  in  four  years ;  the  determinations 
being  made,  in  each  case,  four  years  after  the  last  application. 

Each  of  these  plots  is  again  divided  into  two: — One-half  being 
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left  fallow,  and  the  other  growing  clov^er  or  beans,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  conrse.  That  is  to  saj,  from  one-half — that  in  fallow — there  is 
no  crop,  and  therefore  no  nitrogen  removed  in  the  third  year  of  the 
coarse,  whilst  from  the  other  a  highly  nitrogenous  legominons  crop, 
clover  or  beans,  is  removed. 

A  farther  distinction  between  the  differently  manured  plots  is,  that 
on  the  highly  manured  plot  the  roots  were  fed  on  the  land,  whilst 
they  were  entirely  removed  from  the  superphosphate  plot.  Thus, 
the  one  plot  is  not  only  very  much  more  highly  manared,  but  it  is 
otherwise  subjected  to  much  less  exhausting  treatment. 

The  soil  sampling  was  conducted  between  November  15,  1883,  and 
January  4,  1884,  the  operations  being  very  much  interfered  with  by 
i*ain.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
and  a  great  deal  of  drainage,  during  the  previous  autumn  and  winter, 
1882 — 3.  There  was,  however,  very  little  drainage  in  either  March 
or  April,  a  fair  amount  in  May,  very  little  in  June,  a  good  deal  in 
Jaly,  scarcely  any  in  August ;  but  there  were  considerable  quantities 
in  September,  October,  November,  and  December. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  conditions  during  the  previous 
twelve  months  or  more  were  such  as  to  induce  distribution,  and  loss, 
of  nitric  acid  by  drainage. 

The  first  point  to  remark  is  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
amoauts  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  found  are  in  all  cases  very  small; 
the  highest  amount  being  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  was  found 
in  the  wheat-fallow  soil  in  Hoosfield,  sampled  before  the  loss  hj 
drainage  of  August,  September,  October,  and  November.  Next,  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  in  the  lower  layers, 
indicating  washing  down,  and  probably  loss  below. 

Comparing  plot  with  plot,  and  taking  first  the  highly  manured  and 
less  exhausted  plot,  it  is  seen  that  the  figures  in  the  two  columns  are 
very  consistent.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  is  higher  tt 
every  depth  (excepting  the  twelfth)  where  clover  had  been  grown, 
than  where  the  land  had  been  fallow,  in  1882.  That  is  to  say,  where  the 
land  had  been  fallow  there  was  no  growing  plant  to  take  up  the  nitric 
acid  formed;  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  crop-residue,  and  the 
smaller  amount  of  nitric  acid  woald  be  subject  to  drainage,  both 
throaghoat  the  fallow  period,  and  daring  the  succeeding  verj  wet 
aatumn  and  winter.  On  the  other  portion,  the  growing  clover  would 
take  up  nitric  acid,  and  leave  a  highly  nitrogenous  crop-residue  near  the 
surface.  There  would  thus  be  more  nitric  acid  formed,  and  remainiog, 
within  the  range  of  the  soil-sampling ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  wheat 
crop  of  1883,  succeeding  the  clover,  was  larger,  and  took  up  more  nitro- 
gen, than  that  after  the  fallow.  Indeed,  over  the  36  years  of  the  expeii- 
meat,  whilst  the. clover  or  bean  plot  has  yielded  an  average  of  68*4  lbs. 
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of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  aimnm  in  the  crops,  the  fallow  plot  has  only 
jielded  47  lbs. ;  or  dedaoting  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  applied  in 
manares,  the  yield  in  the  crops  of  the  cloyer  or  bean  plot  has  been 
^  lbs.,  and  that  of  the  fallow  plot  onlj  12*6  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

This  experiment  affords  an  illustration  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  that 
the  hind  maj  sustain  by  fallow  in  a  wet  season,  and  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  ground  being  covered  with  a  crop  which  takes  up 
the  nitric  acid  as  it  is  produced ;  and  obviously  the  effect  will  be  the 
greater  when  that  crop  is  a  leguminous  one  if,  as  has  been  suggested, 
its  growth  and  residue  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
nitrifying  organisms,  and  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  the  nitrogen 
of  which  is  conserved  by  the  plant. 

We  turn  now  to  the  results  relating  to  the  much  more  exhausted 
plot,  receiving  only  superphosphate  of  lime  every  4  years,  and  no 
nitrogen  in  manure,  and  from  which  the  root-crops  are  entirely 
removed  instead  of  being  fed  on  the  land.  From  the  fallow  portion 
of  this  plot,  an  average  of  31*1  lbs.,  but  from  the  clover  or  bean 
portion  of  4A'4t  lbs.  of  nitrogen  has  been  removed  per  acre  per 
annum  in  the  crops.  In  1882,  about  150  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were 
removed  in  the  crop  on  the  clover  portion,  the  fallow  portion  losing 
none  except  by  drainage ;  and  after  this  the  wheat  crop  of  1883 
removed  rather  more  nitrogen  from  the  fallow  portion. 

The  influence  of  the  clover  crop  residue  is  nevertheless  still  seen  in 
the  somewhat  higher  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  first 
six  depths ;  whereas,  with  the  tendency  to  passage  downwards,  rather 
thm  to  drawing  upwards,  during  the  fallow  period,  there  is  more 
nitric  acid  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  fallow  portion. 

To  conclude  in  relation  to  the  results  of  these  rotation  plots : — they 
do  not  contribute  very  direct,  or  very  important  evidence,  on  the 
main  point  of  our  inquiry — that  of  the  soil-source  of  the  nitrogen  of 
onr  crops  generally,  and  of  the  LeguminosoB  in  particular ;  but  so  far 
as  they  go  they  are  found,  on  detailed  examination,  to  be  consistent  in 
their  indications  with  those  which  have  gone  before,  and  which  are 
more  definite  in  character. 

The  8<yurce8  of  the  Fertility  of  some  Ma/nitoha  Prairie  Soils. 

If  then,  the  mineral  constituents  not  being  deficient,  and  being  in 
available  condition,  the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  largely  to  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
subject  to  nitrification,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  determine 
the  characters  of  virgin  prairie  soils  in  these  respects. 

In  our  former  paper,  given  two  years  ago,  we  gave  the  determina- 
tions of  nitrogen  in  some  prairie  soils. 
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In  a  sample  of  Illiiiois  prairie  soil,  supplied  some  years  ago  by  Sir 
James  Caird  to  Dr.  Yoelcker  for  analysis,  the  amonnt  of  nitrogen 
found  in  it  by  him,  and  also  at  Bothamsted,  corresponded  to  0'25 
per  cent,  in  the  dry  mixed  soil  and  subsoil ;  while  in  the  separate 
surface  soil  Dr.  Yoelcker  found  0*33  per  cent. 

Again,  in  1882  between  forty  and  fifty  samples  of  soil  from  tbe 
North- west  Territory,  taken  at  intervals  between  Winnipeg  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  were  sent  over  to  the  High  Commissioner  in 
London  for  exhibition.  They  were  exhibited  in  glass  tubes  4  feet 
in  length,  and  were  stated  to  represent  the  core  of  soil  and  subsoil  to 
that  depth.  Samples  of  the  surface  soils  of  three  of  these  were 
kindly  supplied  to  us  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  them. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Per  cent,  nitrogen 
No.  1.  From  Portage  la  Prairie,  about  60  miles  1        in  dry  soiL 

from   Winnipeg,   under  cultivation  several  f         0'2471 

years J 

No.  2.  From  the  Saskatchewan  district,  140  miles  ^ 

from  Winnipeg,  under  cultivation  less  time  >         0*3027 
than  No.  1    J 

No.  3.  About  40  miles  from  Fort  Ellico,  a  virgin  1  0-2500 

soil J 

Now  these  soils  are  probably  about  twice  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as 
the  average  of  arable  soils  in  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  about  &s 
rich  as  the  average  of  the  surface  soils  of  permanent  pasture  land ; 
and  as  their  nitrogen  has  its  source  in  the  accumulation  from  ages  of 
natural  vegetation,  with  little  or  no  removal,  except  by  drainage,  and 
they  do  in  fact  yield  large  crops,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  are 
not  deficient  in  the  necessary  mineral  supplies.  Indeed,  in  Dr. 
Yoelcker's  report  on  four  Illinois  prairie  soils,  he  calls  attention  to 
their  richness  in  potash  and  other  mineral  constituents ;  the  amount 
of  lime,  however,  being  somewhat  low. 

In  the  case  of  these  soils,  we  did  no  more  than  determine  tbe 
nitrogen  by  soda-lime.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  views  we  bare 
maintained  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  are  correct,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  determine  the  degree  of  suscepti- 
bility to  nitrification  of  such  soils.  In  a  short  visit  paid  by  one  of  as 
to  Manitoba  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  a  few  samples  of  soil  were 
collected  for  examination,  and  it  was  also  arranged  at  Winnipeg  tbat 
special  samples  should  be  collected.  But  notwithstanding  the  infal> 
lible  baggage-cheque  system  of  the  American  continent,  the  bag  con- 
taining the  samples  was  lost,  and  the  special  samples  from  Winnipeg* 
have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  are  still  promised. 
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However,  the  Depnfy  MiniBter  of  Agrionlture  at  Winnipeg,  Mr. 
Acton  Bnrrows,  sent  a  series  of  samples  last  year  (1883),  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  in 
London;  and  by  his  directions,  and  with  the  kind  co*operation  of 
Mr.  Begg,  the  Land  Agent  of  tlie  Company  in  London,  we  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  fair  and  sufficient  samples  of  those  sent  oyer  as 
above  referred  to.  As  the  Tables  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  which 
follow,  recording  the  results,  show,  one  series  of  samples  come  from 
Xiyeryille,  one  from  Brandon,  one  from  Selkirk,  and  one  from 
Winnipeg.  In  each  case,  four  samples  were  taken,  representing 
respectively  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  foot  of  depth. 

In  all  the  samples,  we  have  in  the  first  place  determined  the  total 
nitrogen,  and  the  total  carbon. 

Samples  were  then  extracted  with  water,  by  the  aid  of  the  water- 
pninp,  and  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  determined  in  the  extracts. 
The  amount  of  nitric  acid  so  found  in  the  sample  as  received  being 
Teiy  largely  dependent  on  the  conditions  of  moisture  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  sample,  the  results  of  the  first  determinations  are  of  little 
significance.  After  the  first  extraction,  each  sample,  in  a  suitable 
condition  as  to  moisture,  was  exposed  in  a  shallow  dish,  covered  with 
a  glass  plate,  and  all  were  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  to  tem- 
perature, which,  however,  were  not  uniform  in  the  different  periods. 
Then,  after  a  g^ven  time,  at  first  28  days,  but  afterwards  generally 
for  a  longer  and  not  always  a  uniform  period,  the  sample  was  again 
extracted,  and  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  again  determined ;  and  as 
the  Tables  show,  the  process  was  repeated  8  times,  the  work  extend- 
ing JEiom  March,  1883,  to  April,  1884. 

It  is  obvious  that,  by  repeated  extraction,  the  soluble  mineral 
matters  of  the  soils  would  be  washed  out ;  and  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  reduced  nitrification  in  some  cases  might  not  be  due  to 
a  deficiency  of  mineral  matter  for  the  development  of  the  nitrifying 
organisms,  or  of  the  formation  of  nitrates.  Hence,  after  the  fourth 
extraction,  potassium  phosphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  and  calcium 
carbonate,  were  added  to  the  samples.  It  was  evident  from  the 
character  of  the  extracts  that  too  much  of  these  had  been  added,  and 
in  the  fifth  extract  scarcely  any  nitric  acid  was  obtained.  After  this 
extraction,  however,  the  action  recommenced  with  some  energy,  and 
in  the  Tables  the  results  obtained  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  extractions 
are  given  together. 

Again,  after  the  seventh  extraction,  it  was  decided  to  see  whether 
the  action  would  be  increased  if  the  exhausted  soils  were  seeded 
with  nitrifying  organisms.  Accordingly,  O'l  gram  of  rich  garden 
soil  was  well  mixed  with  each  of  the  subsoils  in  which  the  action  had 
much  diminished,  and  the  results  obtained  after  this  treatment  are 
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given  witbin  brackets,  tlias  [  ],  in  the  last  column  of  each  of  the 
Tables. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  results  obtained.  The 
percentages  of  nitrogen  (determined  by  the  soda-lime  method)  are 
given  in  the  first  colunm  of  Table  Y ;  and  the  percentages  of  carbon, 
and  its  proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  in  the  surface  soils,  are  given  in 
Table  IX,  p.  419.  The  amount  of  carbon  found,  and  its  proportion 
to  the  nitrogen,  in  some  of  the  subsoils,  are,  however,  so  high,  that  it 
is  obvious  the  samples  were  not  quite  free  from  particles  of  unde- 
composed  vegetable  residue,  although  all  that  was  visible  was  picked 
out  before  the  samples  were  submitted  to  analysis.  The  subsoil 
carbon  results  are  therefore  not  recorded. 

The  first  soil,  that  from  Niverville,  about  44  miles  west  of  Winni- 
peg, had  been  broken  up  from  piairie  five  or  six  years,  and  had  grown 
5  crops  of  cereals. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  soil  of  the  first  12  inches 
of  depth  is  0'261,  or  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  the  first  6  or  9 
inches  of  ordinary  arable  land,  and  about  as  high  as  in  the  surface 
soil  of  pasture  land,  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the  second  12  inches 
of  depth  is  richer  than  our  surface  aiuble  soils.  The  third  12  inches 
is  about  as  rich  as  the  second  9  inches  of  the  Rothamsted  soils,  bat 
the  fourth  is  low.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  depth  of  24  inches 
very  much  richer  than  the  first  9  inches  of  our  own  arable  soils. 

The  soil  from  Brandon,  about  132  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  was 
first  broken  up  in  1882,  back  set  in  1883,  and  grew  25  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  that  year. 

This  soil  is  not  so  rich  in  nitrogen  as  that  from  NiverviUe.  Still 
the  dry  soil  of  the  first  12  inches  of  depth  contains  0*187  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  and  is  as  rich  as  the  first  6  or  9  inches  of  good  old  arable 
soil,  and  the  second  12  inches  is  about  equal  to  the  exhausted  surface 
soil  at  Rothamsted ;  the  third  12  inches  is  about  equal  to  the  second 
9  inches  of  the  Rothamsted  soils ;  but  the  fourth  depth  is  very  poor. 
The  soil  from  Selkirk  was  taken  from  a  farm  which  had  been  in 
cultivation  for  25  years,  but  from  a  portion  near  the  buildings  which 
had  never  been  broken  up. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  extremely  high  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  first  12  inches  of  depth  (0'618),  and  in  the  second 
12  inches  as  high  a  percentage  as  in  ordinary  pasture  surface  soil 
(0*264).  The  third  and  fourth  depths  are  about  as  rich  as  the 
Rothamsted  subsoils.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  first  12  inchej« 
had  been  contaminated  by  manure  from  the  buildings,  were  it  not 
that  the  second  12  inches  also  shows  a  high  result. 

Lastly,  the  soil  from  Winnipeg  had  been  broken  up  from  prairie 
about  5  years,  had  been  ploughed  and  trenched,  had  been  manured 
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two  or  three  times,  and  liad  grown  very  good  crops  of  potatoes.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  land  had  been  manured,  as  an  indiTidnal 
sample  may,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  this  case  it  did,  con- 
tain  portions  of  undecomposed  manure.  Both  the  first  and  the 
second  12  inches  of  depth  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen  (0*428  and 
0'327) — richer  than  the  average  of  old  pasture  surface  soils.  The 
third  depth  is  as  rich  as  a  good  arable  surface  soil  (0*158),  and  the 
fourth  much  richer  than  the  Bothamsted  second  9  inches  (0*107). 

To  convey  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  relative  richness  in  nitrogen 
of  these  Manitoba  prairie  soils,  it  may  be  well  to  st-ate  that  the 
nitrogen  in  the  dry  soil  of  the  first  9  inches  of  depth  of  the  amble 
soils  at  Rothamsted  is  sometimes  as  low  as  0*1  and  seldom  exceeds 
0*14  or  0'15  per  cent. ;  that  in  the  second  9  inches  it  ranges  from 
•007  to  little  over  0*08  per  cent. ;  in  the  third  9  inches  from  under 
0*06  to  about  0*07  per  cent. ;  and  that  in  the  lower  depths  it  ia  rather 
lower  still.  As  a  further  indication  of  comparative  fertility  it  may  be 
added  that  old  pasture  land  at  Bothamsted  contains  in  the  first 
9  inches  from  0*25  to  0*30  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Some  soils,  however,  peaty  soili)  for  example,  may  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  but  in  such  conditions  as  to  be  extremeh 
slowly  rendered  available.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  nitrogen  of 
these  rich  prairie  soils  in  this  respect  P 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  columns  of  the  Tables  showing  the 
amounts  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  found  in  these  soils  and  subsoik 
after  exposure  for  successive  periods  under  suitable  conditions  as  ti' 
moisture  and  temperature.  In  Table  Y  (p.  412),  the  quantities  toe 
calculated  per  million  dry  soil,  for  each  period.  In  Table  VI  (p.  415), 
the  amounts  per  million  dry  soil,  per  day,  are  given.  In  Table  VII 
(p.  416),  the  percentage  of  the  original  nitrogen,  which  is  nitrified 
within  each  period  is  given.  Lastly,  in  Table  VIII  (p.  417),  an 
approximate  estimate  is  given  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  nitrified  per 
acre,  in  each  soil,  from  each  depth,  within  each  period,  and  during  the 
total  period  of  the  experiments. 

In  the  narrow  columns  of  Table  V,  the  number  of  days  comprised 
in  each  period  of  exposure  is  recorded ;  some  periods  during  which 
the  samples  were  allowed  to  go  and  to  remain  dry,  and  the  action 
thus  arrested,  not  being  included.  It  was  at  first  intended  that 
the  periods  should  be  uniformly  28  days ;  but  owing  to  the  pressare 
of  other  work  it  was  impossible  to  adhere  to  this,  and  hence  there 
are  irregulanties  in  the  results,  comparing  period  with  period,  in 
explanation  of  which  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  periods  must 
be  taken  into  account ;  but  they  are  also  in  part  due  to  variations  ci 
temperature  between  period  and  period.  On  this  point  it  majh:' 
stated  that  the  temperature  ranged  over  the  several  periods  as  follow:— 
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Cantignde. 

First  period 15—24* 

Second  period   18 — 24 

Third        „        la— 31 

Fourth      „ 10—23 

Fifth         „        3-5—16 

Sixth        „ 4—27 

Seyenih   , 9—26 

Bighth     „        11—28 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  each  set  of  soils  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  nitrified  is  very  much  the  greater  in  the  richer  surface  soil 
than  in  the  poorer  subsoils.  It  is  also  generallj,  though  not  uni- 
formly, greater  in  the  second  than  in  the  third,  and  in  the  third  than 
in  the  fourth  depth  of  12  inches. 

The  results  are,  howeyer,  arranged  in  a  more  comparable  form  in 
Tahle  YI,  p.  415,  which  shows  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen 
nitrified  per  day,  per  million  of  dry  soil,  over  each  period.  It  is  there 
seen  that  in  most  cases,  especially  of  the  subsoils,  the  rate  of  nitri- 
fication was  much  less  over  the  third  and  fourth  than  over  the  first 
and  second  periods. 

As  already  said,  after  the  fourth  period,  mineral  consituents  were 
added,  but,  from  the  results,  obviously  in  excessive  amount,  so  that 
over  the  fifth  period  there  was  scarcely  any  nitrification ;  and  even 
taking  the  results  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods  together,  the  rate 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  increased ;  whilst,  over  the  seventh 
period  compared  with  the  fourth,  it  is  in  most  cases,  and  in  some  of 
the  subsoils,  very  much  reduced.  It  will  be  observed  that  during 
parts  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods  the  temperature  ranged  low ;  but 
dnring  the  seventh  period  compared  with  the  fourth,  there  was  not 
much  difference. 

Lastly,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  nitrification  over  the  eighth 
period  compared  with  the  seventh,  in  the  case  of  the  subsoils  which 
had  been  seeded  by  the  addition  to  them  of  only  O'l  gram  of  rich 
garden  mould,  is  very  g^eat.  These  results  are  enclosed  with 
brackets  thus  [  ]. 

The  results  as  they  stand  are  very  striking ;  and  assuming  that 
their  indications  are  not  materially  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  subsoils  appear  from  their  high  amount  of  carbon  to  have  con- 
tained particles  of  vegetable  residue,  they  are  of  much  interest  and 
significance,  affording  evidence  that  the  nitrogen  of  subsoils  is  subject 
to  nitrification,  provided  only  that  the  nitrifying  organisms,  and  the 
other  necessary  conditions  for  nitrification,  are  not  wanting.* 

*  Further  experimenta  on  the  point  &re  now  in  progress. 
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Table  VI. 

Manitoba  Prairie  Soils  and  SubsoiLs.     Nitrogen  Nitrified  jper  day,  per 
million  dry  soil,  during  successive  periods  of  exposure. 


Depths. 


Periods  of  exposure. 


Ist. 


2nd. 


3rd. 


4th. 


5th  and  6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


Arenge. 


Soil  from  NivervtUe. 


inches. 

1—12 

0-613 

0-337 

0-626 

lost 

0  002 

0-166 

0-190 

(0-260) 

13—24 

0  112 

0-115 

0  022 

0  109 

0-040 

0-017 

[0-238] 

0  072 

25—36 

0  015 

0  013 

0  004 

0  003 

0  010 

0-009 

[0  046] 

0-011 

37—48 

0  016 

0  021 

0  007 

0-008 

0  014 

0-006 

;0  023; 

0-012 

Soil  from  Brandon, 


1—12 

0-326 

0-315 

0-386 

0-357 

0  128 

0-248 

0  170 

0-268 

13—24 

0-051 

0  038 

0-038 

0  163 

0-051 

0-086 

lost 

(0  054) 

26—36 

0  176 

0  136 

0  013 

0-046 

0-010 

0  009 

[0  -098] 
[0  024] 

0  048 

37—48 

0-019 

0-010 

0  002 

0-002 

0  006 

0-006 

0-008 

Soil  from  Selkirk, 


1—12 

1-721 

1-242 

0-676 

0-711 

0-357 

0-776 

0-366 

0-7U1 

13—24 

0-488 

0-812 

0-346 

0-323 

0-188 

0-486 

0-307 

0-364 

26—36 

0  036 

0-066 

0  015 

0  013 

0-010 

0-010 

[0  -075] 
[0  -025] 

0-025 

37-48 

0  007 

0  008 

0  012 

0-009 

0  011 

0-008 

0  011 

Soil  from  Winnipeg. 


1—12 

1-360 

1-030 

0-656 

1-001 

0-290 

0  768 

0-577 

0-693 

13—24 

0*213 

0-884 

0-286 

0-473 

0-276 

0-141 

0-362 

0-348 

25—36 

0-443 

0-630 

0-103 

0-301 

0-138 

0-076 

[0  -487] 
[0  -372] 

0-249 

37—48 

0-204 

0-291 

0-013 

0-090 

0-003 

0  020 

0-102 

The  results  would  thus  lend  confirmation  to  the  view  that,  especi- 
ally in  the  case  of  deep-rooted  plants,  the  subsoil  may  become  an  im- 
portant source  of  nitrogen  yielded  up  to  them  as  nitric  acid ;  for,  ia 
addition  to  the  channels  formed  by  worms,  such  plants  will  form 
others  by  their  roots,  and  by  their  growth  will  cause  the  passage 
upwards  of  much  water,  and  so  induce  the  passage  downwards,  not 
only  of  air,  but  of  other  matters,  nitrifying  organisms  included. 

Table  VII,  p.  416,  shows  the  percentage  of  the  original  nitrogen,  of 
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the  soils  and  subsoils,  which  was  nitrified  during  each,  and  the  total 
period  of  the  experiments.  The  last  column  shows  that,  over  the 
total  period,  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  or  more,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
richer  soils  and  subsoils  was  so  nitrified ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
conditions  of  these  experiments  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
soils  in  their  natural  conditions  of  exposure,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature. 

Table  VII. 

Manitoba  Prairie  Soils  and  Subsoils.    Percentage  of  original  Nitrogen 
Nitrified,  during  successive  periods  of  exposure. 


Depths. 


Periods  of  exposure. 


Ist. 


2nd.    ;    3rd.         4rth. 


5th  and  6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


Total. 


Soil  from  NiverviUe. 


inehes. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent 

per  cent. 

1-12 

0*55 

0-36 

1-75 

lost 

0«01 

0-18 

0-36 

(8  -21) 

13-24 

Oil 

0  19 

Oil 

0-24 

0  19 

0  03 

"0-39] 
•0  19" 

1-26 

25-36 

0  06 

0  05 

0  05 

0  02 

Oil 

0  03 

0-61 

37--48 

012 

0  16 

0  13 

0-08 

0-29 

0  05 

[0-17  J 

100 

Soil 

from  Brandon. 

1-12 

0*40 

0-47 

j 
1  -79       0  -67 

0-54 

0-37 

0-45 

t 
4-78 

13-24 

0  13 

0  10 

0-30 

0-52 

0-37 

0-22 

lost 

(1-64) 

25-36 

0-63 

0-63 

0  16 

0-24 

Oil 

003 

ro-38' 

[0-36" 

2  07 

37-48 

0-27 

0  15 

009       0-05 

0-23 

0  08 

1-22 

Soil  from  Selkirk. 


1—12 

0-78 

0-56 

0-95 

0-40 

0-45 

0-35 

0-28 

3  77 

13—24 

0-52 

0-86 

1-01 

0-43 

0-57 

0-52 

0-57 

4-48 

25—36 

0  13 

0-25 

014 

0  06 

0  10 

0  04 

[0  -28] 
[0  16] 

100 

37—48 

0  06 

0  06 

0-18 

0  08 

0-20 

0-06 

0-77 

Soil  from.  Wirmipeg. 


1—12 

0-89 

0-67 

1-35 

0-82 

0-53 

0-60 

0-66 

5*42 

13—24 

0  18 

0-76 

0-74 

0-65 

0-66 

0  12 

0*64 

3-55 

25—36 

0-78 

112 

0-50 

0-76 

0-69 

0  14 

■0-86] 
[0  -97] 

4-85 

37-48 

0-63 

0-76 

0  07 

0-38 

0  02 

0  05 

2-78 

For  the  same  reason,  the  calculations  per  acre^  given  in  Table  VIII, 
must  also  be  accepted  with  much  reservation.     Still,  the  results  are 
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Table  VIII. 

Manitoba  Prairie  Soils  and  Subsoiia.  Estimated  Amounts  of  Total 
Nitrogen,  and  of  Nitrogen  Nitrified,  per  acre,  dnring  suooessiTe 
periods  of  exposure. 


Deptlif. 


Total 
nitrogBn 
per  acre. 


Nitrogen  as  nitric  acid. 


Periods  of  expoeara. 


Ist. 


2nd. 

3rd. 

4tb. 

5th  A; 
Gth. 

7tli. 

8th. 


Total 


Soil  from  Niverville, 


inches. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.        lbs. 

Ihs. 

1—12 

7,308 

40-1 

26-4 

128  1 

lost 

0-4 

130  !    261 

(2S4-1) 

13—24 

5,408 

10  0 

10-3 

6-1 

13-3 

10  1 

1-8 : 

"21  -3 

72-9 

25-36 

2.484 

1-4 

1-3 

1-2 

0-4 

2-8 

0-9 

■  4-6 

12-6 

87— 4fi 

1,5»0 

1-8 

2-4 

2-0 

1*2 

4-4 

0-7 

L  2*5] 

u-o 

SoU  frmn  Brandon. 


1—12 

5,236 

25-6 

24-7 

93-9 

35  0 

28-4 

19-4 

23-4 

250-4 

13—24 

3,488 

4-6 

3-4 

10-5 

18-2 

12-9 

7-6 

lost 

(57-2) 

2S-36 

2,592 

16-4 

18 -7 

3*8 

6-2 

2-8 

0-9 

■9-9] 
[3-1] 

53-7 

37—48 

870 

2-4 

1-3 

0-8 

0-4 

2  0 

0-7 

10-7 

Soil  from  Selkirk. 


1—12 

17,304 

184-8 

97-4 

164-7 

69-7 

79-0 

60-8 

48-7 

655  1 

13—24 

8,448 

43-7 

72-8 

85-2 

86-2 

47-9 

43-5 

48-2 

877-5 

25—86 

2,736 

3-6 

6-7 

8-9 

1-6 

2-8 

10 

[7-6] 
[2 -4] 

27  2 

37—48 

1,487 

0-7 

0-8 

2-7 

1-2 

2-9 

0-8 

11-5 

Soil  from  Winnipeg, 


1—12 

11,984 

106-6 

80-8 

161-7 

98  1 

64-8 

59-4 

79  1      650-0 

18—24 

10,464 

19  0 

79-2 

77-7 

67-5 

69-7 

12-6 

56  -8      372-5 

25—36 

5,688 

44-6 

63-5 

28*6 

43-3 

39-2 

7-7 

[49-1] 
[39-4] 

276-0 

37—48 

4,045 

21-6 

80-8 

2-7 

15-2 

10 

21 

112-9 

not  without  significance,  as  conveying  an  idea  of  how  freely  tbese 
soils  will  yield  up  their  nitrogen  in  an  available  form,  when  subjected 
to  favourable  conditions  of  cultivation,  and  of  drainage  if  need  be, 
favouring  aeration,  with,  at  the  same  time,  suitable  moisture  and 
temperature.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  ready 
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SQBoeptibilitj  to  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  is  a  sonrce  of  lose  rather 
than  of  gain,  if  the  nitrates  are  not  taken  up  by  crops,  bat  are  allowed 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  weeds,  or  to  be  lost  by  drainage. 

It  should  be  added  that  qnalitative  examinations  lead  to  the  con* 
elusion  that  these  soils  are  not  deficient  in  the  necessary  mineral 
constitnents.*  They  are,  in  fact,  virgin  soils  of  great  fertility,  accu- 
mulated by  ages  of  natural  vegetation,  with  little  or  no  removal. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  large 
crops ;  but  that,  under  present  conditions,  they  do  not,  on  the  average, 
yield  amounts  of  produce  at  all  commensurate  with  their  richness 
compared  with  the  soils  of  Great  Britain  which  have  been  under 
arable  cultivation  for  centuries,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  according 
to  official  records,  their  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  even  con* 
siderably  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

That  the  rich  prairie  soils  of  the  North-west  do  not  yield  higher 
amounts  of  produce  than  they  do,  is  due  in  part  to  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  and  to  short  seasons  of  growth,  but  largely  to  scarcity  of 
labour,  and  consequent  imperfect  cultivation,  leading,  with  other  dis- 
adyantages,  to  a  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds.  Then,  again,  in  the 
early  years  of  settlement,  and  until  mixed  agriculture  and  stock 
feeding  can  be  had  recourse  to,  and  local  demand  arises,  the  burning 
of  the  straw,  and  the  deficient  production,  or  the  disregard  and  waste, 
of  manure,  are  more  or  less  unavoidable,  but  nevertheless  veiy 
exhausting  practices.  So  long  as  land  is  cheap,  and  labour  dear, 
some  sacrifice  of  fertility  is  inevitable  in  the  process  of  bringing  these 
nrgin  soils  under  profitable  cultivation ;  and  the  only  remedy  is  to 
be  found  in  increase  of  population  Still,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  such  practices  of  early  settlement  do  involve  a  serious 
waste  of  fertility. 

It  will  be  of  interest  here  to  contrast  the  condition  of  soils  of 
very  different  history,  as  to  their  pei*centages  of  nitrogen,  and  so  far 
as  we  are  able,  of  carbon  also. 

Table  IX,  p.  419,  shows  the  characters,  in  these  respects,  of 
exhausted  arable  soils,  of  newly  laid  down  pasture,  and  of  old  pasture 
soils,  at  Bothamsted,  of  some  other  old  arable  soils,  of  some  Illinois 
and  Manitoba  prairie  soils,  and,  lastly,  of  some  very  rich  Russian  soils. 
From  these  results  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  characteristic  of  a 
rich  virgin  soil,  or  of  a  permanent  pasture  surface  soil,  is  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbon,  and  a  high  relation  of  car- 
bon to  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  soil  that  has  long  been  in  arable 
culture  is  much  poorer  in  these  respects ;  whilst  an  arable  soil  under  con- 

*  See  reference  to  Dr.  Yo^lcker's  analyBes  of  lUinois  prairie-soil,  p.  409 ;  also  an 
aq^ljiis  6f  a  Bianitoba  prairie-ioil,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  H.  Munro,  Ckem.  News,  April  2, 
1886. 
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Table  IX. 
Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  Various  Soils. 


Date 

of  sou 

sampling. 


In  dry  sifted  loU.* 


Nitrogen. ;  Carbon,  i      to  1 


Csrbon     Auihcrt 


nitrogen. 


Rothamsted  Arable  and  Orasm  Soils, 


Roots  1843^2;  Urley  185S-&5 ;  Boots  18d6-69:  mineral 
manures   


Wheat  1843-44,  and  each  year  since ;  mineral  manures  < 
Barley  1852,  and  each  year  since;  mineral  manures...  | 


Arable  laid  down  to  grass  (ten  acres),  spring  1879 

(Barnfleld),  spring  1874 

(Appletree  field),  spring  1863 

(Or.  Gilbert's  meadow),  spring  1868 
(Highfleld).  spring  (?)  1838 


•  •  •    •    ■•• 


Very  old  grass  land  (The  Park) i 


Per  cent. 

April  1870  0*0934 

Oct.    186ft  0*1119 

Oct.    1881  0*1012 

Mar.  1868  0*1202 

Mar.  1882  0*1124 

Feb.  1882  0*123ft 

Feb.  1882  0*1009 

Nov.  1881  0*1740 

Jan.  1879  0*2057 

Sept   1878  '    0*1943 


Per  cent. 

1*039 
1*079 

1*154 


2*412 
2-403 

3*377 


Percent. 

9-3 

10*7 

10*3 


11*7 
12*4 

13*7 


RoihuMi 


Various  Arable  Soils  in  Great  Britain. 


Mr.  Prout's  farm,  Broadfleld,  surface 
Blackacre 
Whitemoor 


»• 


»» 


Wheat  soil,  Midlothian .... 
Rastlothian  . 
Perthshire  .... 
Berwickshire 


It 

♦i 


Bed  sandstone  soil,  England 


0*170 
0*107 
0*171 

0  22 
0*13 
0*21 
0*14 

0*18 


—         Vwklff. 


_       '  Aodencs. 


\<xV\t 


United  States  and  Canadian  Prairie  Soils. 


Illinois,  n.s.  No.  1. 
No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 


II 
i» 
II 


II 
II 

»i 


Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba,  surface  

Saskatchewan  district.  S.W.  territory,  surface 
40  miles  from  Fort  Elliee,  N.W.  territory 


n 


NiTerTille, 

Manitoba, 

1st  12  inchei 

Brandon, 

It 

»i 

Selkirk, 

II 

!• 

Winnipeg, 

If 

II 

3*42 
2*66 
7*58 
5*21 


Russian  Soils, 


«.         VotUi*. 


—         Bflttui 


13*1 
14-2 
12-3 
12*2 


No.  1, 12  inches 
No.  2,  8 
No,  3,  5 
No.  4,  6 
No.  5,  11 
No.  6,  17 
No.  7,    9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


607 
467 
188 
130 
806 
281 
409 


-         C.^ 


^M 


*  Calculated  on  soil  dried  at  lOO**  0. 
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ditions  of  known  agricaltnral  exhaustion  shows  very  low  percentages 
of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and  a  low  relation  of  carbon  to  nitrogen. 

In  oonclnsion,  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  a  soil  is  a 
laboratory  and  not  a  mine,  bnt  not  only  the  facts  adduced  in  this  and 
in  former  papers,  bnt  the  history  of  agricaltnre  thronghont  the  world, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  clearly  show  that  a  fertile  soil  is  one  which  has 
aocnmnlated  within  it  the  residno  of  ages  of  previoos  vegetation,  and 
that  it  becomes  infertile  as  this  residue  is  exhausted. 

Summary  and  Condusiona, 

1.  The  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  various  crops,  grown  for 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land  without  nitrogenous 
manure,  was  found  to  be  very  much  greater  than  the  amount  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  annually  coming  down  in  rain  and  the  minor  measur- 
able aqueous  deposits. 

2.  So  far  as  the  evidence  at  command  enables  us  to  judge,  other 
supplies  of  combined  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere,  either  to  the  soil 
or  to  the  plant  itself,  are  quite  inadequate  to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

3.  The  experimental  evidence  as  to  whether  plants  assimilate  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  conflicting ;  but  the  balance  is 
decidedly  against  the  supposition  that  they  so  derive  any  portion  of 
their  nitrogen. 

4.  When  crops  are  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  for  many 
jears  in  succession  without  nitrogenous  manure,  both  the  amount  of 
produce  per  acre,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  it,  decline  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  This  is  the  case  even  when  a  full  mineral  manure  is 
applied ;  and  it  is  the  case  not  only  with  cereals  and  with  root-crops, 
bat  also  with  LegwmnoscB. 

5.  Determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  show  that.,  coincidently 
with  the  decline  in  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  of  these  very 
various  descriptions  of  plant,  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure, 
there  is  also  a  decline  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Thus  a 
soil-source,  of  at  any  rate  some,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  crops  is  indi- 
cated.    Other  evidence  pointed  in  the  same  direction. 

6.  Determinations  of  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  in  soils  of  known 
history  as  to  manuring  and  cropping,  and  to  a  considerable  depth, 
showed  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  in  that  form  was  much 
less  after  the  growth  of  a  crop  than  under  corresponding  conditions 
withont  a  crop.  This  was  the  case  not  only  with  gi*amineous  but  with 
legnminous  crops.  It  was  hence  concluded  that  nitrogen  had  been 
taken  up  as  nitric  acid  by  the  growincr  crops. 

7.  In  the  case  of  gramineous  crop-soils,  the  evidence  pointed  to  the 
conclusion  that  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  crops 
was  taken  up  as  nitric  acid  from  the  soil. 
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8.  In  the  experiments  with  legaminons  crop-soils,  it  was  dear  that 
some  at  any  rate  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  taken  up  as  nitric  acid.  In 
some  cases,  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  so  taken  np.  In  others  this  seemed 
doubtfal. 

9.  Although  in  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops  year  after  year  on 
the  same  land  without  nitrogenous  manure,  the  crop,  the  yield  of 
nitrogen  in  it,  and  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil,  greatly  decline, 
yet,  on  the  substitution  of  another  plant  of  the  same  family,  with  dif- 
ferent root-habit  and  root-range,  large  crops,  containing  large  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  may  be  grown.  Further,  in  the  case  of  the  occasional 
growth  of  a  leguminous  crop,  red  clover  for  example,  after  a  number 
of  cereal  and  other  crops,  manured  in  the  ordinary  way,  not  only  may 
there  be  a  very  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop,  presamablj 
.lerived  from  the  subsoil,  but  the  surface  soil  becomes  determinabh 
richer  in  nitrogen,  due  to  crop-residue. 

10.  It  was  found  that,  under  otherwise  parallel  conditions,  there 
was  very  much  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  in  soils  and  subsoils  down 
to  a  depth  of  108  inches,  where  leguminous  than  where  gramineous 
crops  had  grown.  The  results  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that,  under 
the  influence  of  leguminous  growth  and  crop-residue,  the  conditions 
were  more  favourable  for  the  development  of  the  nitrifying  organisms, 
and,  especially  in  the  case  of  deep-rooting  plants,  of  their  distribn- 
tion,  thus  favouring  the  nitrification  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  subsoii, 
which  so  becomes  a  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  such  crops. 

11.  An  alternative  was  that  the  plants  might  take  up  at  any  rate 
part  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  and  subsoil  as  oi^anic  nitrogen. 
Direct  experimental  evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  fungi  take 
up  both  organic  nitrogen  and  organic  carbon,  but  there  is  at  present 
no  direct  experimental  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  green- 
leaved  plants  take  up  either  nitrogen  or  carbon  in  that  form  from  tbe 
soil ;  whilst  there  are  physiological  considerations  which  seem  to  mili- 
tate against  such  a  view. 

12.  In  the  case  of  plots  where  Trifolium  r^ens  and  Vieia  saHva  had 
been  sown,  each  for  several  years  in  succession,  on  soil  to  which 
no  nitrogenous  manure  had  been  applied  for  about  30  years,  and 
the  surface  soil  had  become  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  both  the  soil  and 
subsoil  contained  much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  where  good  crops 
of  Vicia  saliva  had  g^rown,  than  where  the  more  shallow-rooted  Tfifo- 
Hum  repens  had  failed  to  grow  ;  and  the  deficiency  of  nitric  nitrogen 
in  the  soils  and  subsoils  of  the  Vicia  sativa  plots,  compared  with  the 
amount  in  those  of  the  Trifolium  repens  plot,  was,  to  the  depth  ex- 
amined, sufficient  to  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  Vicia  crops. 
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13.  It  may  be  conaidered  established,  that  mnch,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  nitrogen  of  crops  is  derived  from  nitrogen  within  the  soil — 
accnmulated  or  supplied ;  and  that  mnch,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole, 
of  the  nitrogen  so  derived,  is  taken  np  as  nitrates. 

14.  An  examination  of  a  number  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
prairie  soils  showed  them  to  be  very  mnch  richer  in  both  nitrogen  and 
carbon,  to  a  considerable  depth,  than  the  surface  soil  of  old  arable 
lands  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  about  as  rich,  to  a  much  greater  depth,  as 
the  surface  soil  of  permanent  pasture  land. 

15.  On  exposure  of  portions  of  some  of  these  rick  prairie  soils, 
under  suitable  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture,  for  specified 
periods,  ic  was  found  that  their  nitrogen  was  readily  susceptible  of 
nitrification,  and  so  of  becoming  easily  available  to  vegetation. 

16.  After  several  efxtractions,  the  subsoils  almost  ceased  to  give  up 
nitric  acid ;  but  on  seeding  them  with  a  tenth  of  a  gram  of  rich  garden 
soil  containing  nitrifying  organisms,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  rate  of  nitrification.  This  result  afforded  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  the  nitrogen  of  subsoils  is  subject  to  nitrification,  if  under 
soitable  conditions,  and  that  the  growth  of  deep-rooted  plants  may 
favour  nitrification  in  the  lower  layers. 

17.  Under  favourable  conditions  of  season  and  of  cultivation,  the 
rich  prairie  soils  yield  large  crops ;  but,  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
early  settlement,  they  do  not,  on  the  average,  yield  crops  at  all  com- 
mensnrate  with  their  richness,  when  compared  with  the  soils  of  Qreat 
Britain  whicb  have  been  under  arable  culture  for  centuries.  But 
so  long  as  the  land  is  cheap,  and  labour  dear,  some  sacrifice  of  fertility 
is  nnavoidable  in  the  process  of  bringing  these  rich  virgin  soils  under 
profitable  cultivation. 

18.  A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in 
various  soils  of  known  history,  showed  that  a  characteristic  of  a  rich 
virgin  soil,  or  of  a  permanent  pasture  surface  soil,  was  a  relatively 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  On  the  other  hand,  soils 
vhich  have  long  been  under  arable  culture  are  much  poorer  in  these 
respects;  whilst  arable  soils  under  conditions  of  known  agricultural 
exhaustion,  show  a  very  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  and 
a  low  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen. 

19.  Not  only  the  facts  adduced  in  this  and  in  former  papers,  bat 
the  history  of  agriculture  throughout  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  known, 
clearly  show  that,  pre-eminently  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  a 
fertile  soil  is  one  whicb  has  accumulated  within  it  the  residue  of 
ages  of  natural  vegetation,  and  that  it  becomes  infertile  as  this  residue 
is  exhausted. 
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NOTE  ON  DR.  GILBERT'S  LECTURE. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes,  in  arranging  for  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  great  work  of  Kothamsted,  makes  provision  for  a  representative 
of  that  establishment  to  visit  America  every  other  year  and  lecture  at  appropriate 
places. 

Dr.  Gilbert  was  in  the  United  States  in  1882,  and  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
to  come  a^ain  in  1884,  efforts  were  made  to  have  him  attend  the  fifth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science.  As  his  various  engagements 
unfortunately  prevented  his  being  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  desired,  arrangements 
were  there  made  to  secure  lectures  from  him  at  other  places.  He  accordingly  visited 
Lansing,  Michigan,  and  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose,  and  found 
appreciative  audiences  at  both  places. 

The  lecture  at  Rutgers  College  was  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Static  Bdard  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  having  intended  this 
lecture  to  be  a  part  of  its  proceedings  at  Philadelphia,  have  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  first  publish  the  same  in  this  pamphlet.  For  this  purpose  the  text  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  the  tables  verified  by  Dr.  Gilbert  This  kind  attendoa 
is  gratefully  acknowledged  by 

The  Executive  Committee. 


NOTE  ON  THE  RE-PRINT  IN  1889. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  typographical  corrections,  the  addition  of  the  Ts^ 
of  Contents  at  the  Xxs^  of  the  next  page,  and  some  corresponding  cross-titles  in  the 
body  of  the  pamphlet,  this  is  strictly  a  reprint  of  the  Lecture  as  published  in  America, 
as  above  referred  to. 

It  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  the  results  relating  to  the  Growth  of  Wheat  are 
concerned  (p.  7  et  seq.\  substantially  the  same  matter  formed  the  basis  of  a  Lecture 
given  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  on  June  16,  1885,  so  that  this 
may,  so  far,  also  stand  for  the  separate  publication  of  that  Lecture,  which  was  the 
first  of  a  series  given  at  Cirencester  on  the  Rothamsted  Experiments ;  the  secocd 
being  on  Barley,  the  third  on  Root-crops,  and  the  fourth  on  Potatoes,  each  of  which 
has  ^ready  been  separately  published. 

J.  H.  Gilbert. 
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Mr  President y  Professors  and  Students  of  Rutgers  College^ 

and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

1  ESTEEM  it  a  high  honour  and  a  great  responsibility  to  be  called  upon 
to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion ;— an  honour  because,  perhaps, 
I  am  not  assuming  too  much  in  supposing  that  I  owe  the  invitation  to 
do  so  to  the  fact  that  the  joint  labours  of  Sir  John  Bennet  Lawes  and 
myself,  in  the  furtherance  of  agricultural  progress,  which  have  now 
extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty-one  years,  are  held  in  some 
appreciation  in  this  country ; — and  a  responsibility,  because  I  know  that 
I  have  before  me  representatives  of  the  best  agriciiltural  science  in  the 
Eastern  States. 

On  hearing  from  Sir  John  Lawes,  before  leaving  home,  that  I  might 
probably  be  asked  to  lecture  at  some  Agricultural  Institutions  in 
America,  I  at  once  decided  that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
ittempt  to  discuss,  in  any  detail,  American  agricultural  practices  or 
experiments  ;  that  in  these  matters  I  should  be  a  learner  rather  than  a 
eacher ;  and  that  it  would  be  more  suitable  for  me  to  give  some  account 
»f  the  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  leaving  my  audience  to  decide 
or  themselves,  in  great  measure,  how  far  the  facts  and  the  conclusions 
rere  appUcable  to  American  conditions. 

In  Germany  and  France  very  much  good  work  has  been  done,  both 
1  the  laboratory  and  feeding-shed,  during  the  last  thirty  years  or  more ; 
ut  in  Germany,  at  any  rate,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
iaercker  of  Halle,  one  of  their  leading  agricultural  chemists,  that 
/stematic  field  experiments  are  almost  abandoned  in  that  country. 
Q  1880,  Prof.  Maercker  stated  that  belief  in  their  value  was  greatly 
iminished,  and  that  by  some  they  were  declared  to  be  of  no  value.     It 
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was  objected  that  the  chemists  of  the  Agricultural  Stations  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for  carrying  out  such 
experiments  successfully ;  that  neither  the  amount  of  land  nor  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  were  such  as  to  admit  of  any  safe  deductions  for  appli- 
cation in  practical  agriculture  from  the  results ;  and  that  purely  physio- 
logical problems  could  be  better  investigated  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the 
greenhouse.  He  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  errors  necessarily  incident 
to  field  experiments  conducted  by  those  not  acquainted  with  practical 
agriculture,  the  confidence  of  the  practical  farmer  in  the  results  has 
been  shaken.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  difficulties  and  the  cost  of  such 
inquiries,  if  conducted  in  a  truly  scientific  manner,  so  as  to  be  applic- 
able for  the  solution  of  questions  of  fundamental  and  general  interest, 
Prof.  Maercker  concluded  that  the  only  field  experiments  which  it  was 
practicable  to  carry  out  in  Germany  were. such  as  should  be  conducted 
by  the  practical  farmer  himself,  to  test  the  applicability  to  practice,  of 
results  and  conclusions  otherwise  arrived  at ;  and  that,  to  insure  that 
even  such  experiments  should  not  be  misleading,  similar  ones  should  be 
conductetl  on  different  descriptions  of  soil,  and  for  several  years  in 
succession. 

That  the  great  cost  of  scientifically  conducted  field  experiments 
should  have  prevented  the  more  extended  prosecution  of  them,  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Rothamsted  field  ex- 
periments, independently  of  all  the  laboratory  investigations  cormected 
with  them,  cost  considerably  more  than  ;£'iooo  annually;  whilst  those 
which  have  bee^  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wobum  for  the 
past  seven  years,  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
and  which  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  cost  not  much  kss 
than  this. 

At  various  institutions  in  America,  and  preeminently  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  very  much  good  work  is  being 
done  of  the  character  prosecuted  with  so  much  success  in  Germany,  and 
recommended  by  Prof.  Maercker  to  be  still  fiuther  followed  up;  and 
whilst  such  work  should  be  continued  and  extended,  surely  investigations 
of  a  more  permanent  value,  and  of  more  general  application,  should  not 
be  neglected.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  liiat  in  so  wealthy  a  country  as 
America,  where  there  is  so  much  munificence  and  public  spirit  displayed 
in  all  matters  of  progress,  the  cost  of  scientifically  conducted  agricultural 
experimerits  will  be  any  obstacle. 

This  brings  me  to  the  special  subject-matter  of  my  lecture,  which  is 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  long  continued  and  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, by  reference  to  the  results  of  one  series  of  such  experiments 
conducted  at  Rothamsted, — namely,  those  on  the  growth  of  tdieat  for 
more  than  forty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land — without  manure^ 
with  farm-yard  manure^  and  with  z,  great  variety  of  chemical  manures. 

But,  before  entering  upon  the  details  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  some  account  of  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  whole  investigation,  of 
which  these  special  results  only  form  a  part 

At  Rothamsted,  no  questions  of  mere  local  interest  or  economy  ^ 
undertaken.  The  object  is  rather  to  investigate  the  principles  under- 
lying fundamental  practices  ;  and  whilst  results  obtained  in  one  locality 
on  one  description  of  soil,  and  with  one  character  of  climate,  require  to 
be  carefully  studied  before  conclusions  applicable  to  other  localities  and 
to  other  countries  can  be  drawn,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  are  of  very  general  and  wide  application. 


The  general  scope  and  plan  of  the  field  experiments  has  been — to 
grow  some  of  the  most  important  crops  of  rotation,  each  separately, 
year  after  year,  for  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without 
manure,  wiih  farm-yard  manure,  and  with  a.  great  variety  of  chemical 
manures,  the  same  description  of  manure  being,  as  a  rule,  applied  year 
after  year  on  the  same  plot  Experiments  with  different  manures  on  the 
mixed  herbage  of  permanent  grass-land,  on  the  effects  of  fallow,  and  on 
an  actual  course  of  rotation,  without  manure,  and  with  different  manures, 
have  likewise  been  made.  Field  experiments  have  thus  been  conducted 
for  the  periods,  and  over  the  areas,  indicated  in  the  following  table  : 


B0THAM8TBD  FIBLD  SXPEIUMBNTS. 

GBePS. 

DURATION, 
TSAB8. 

ABXA, 
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Wheat  (Tftrioufl  maniire«). 
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15 
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18 

1 
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1 

u 

1 
1 

8 
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8 

2 
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7 
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Barley  (varionB  manures)    
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BesDi  (varioua  numnrps) 

Bans  alternated  with  wheat 

About  20 
29 
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10 
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10 

Clover  (varions  mBnures)    

Varioos  Leguminous  Plants   

Turnips  (various  manures) 

Sugar  Beet  (various  manures)    

M&Qgel  Wurael  ^various  manures)    

18 
17 
40 
41 
41 

Total  Boot  Crops 

42 

Potatoes  (various  manures) 

fiotatiod  (various  manures) 

Permanent  Grass  (various  manures) 

9 
37 
29 

10 
12 
22 

(0  Including  1  year  fallow. 

(')         n        1     99    wheat  and  5  years  fiillow. 

(')         „        4  years  fallow. 

W  t9  2        rt  f, 

(0  Clover,  12  times  sown,  8  yielding  crops,  but  4  of  them  very  small,  1 
vbat,  5  years  barley,  12  years  fallow. 
(')  Indndiiig  barley  without  manure  3  years  (11th,  12th  and  18th  seasons). 


year 


Samples  of  all  the  experimental  crops  are  brought  to  the  laboratory. 
Weighed  portions  of  each  are  partially  dried  and  preserved  for  future 
reference  or  analysis.  Duplicate  weighed  portions  of  each  are  dried  at 
100°  C,  the  dry  matter  determined,  and  then  burnt  to  ash.  The  quantities 
of  ash  are  determined  and  recorded,  the  ashes  themselves  being  pre- 
served for  reference  or  analysis.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples 
the  total  nitrogen  is  determined,  and  in  some  the  amount  existing  as 
albuminoids,  amides,  and  nitric  acid.  In  selected  cases,  illustrating  the 
influence  of  season,  manures,  exhaustion,  &c.,  complete  ash-analyses 
have  been  made,  numbering  in  all  more  than  700.  Also  in  selected  cases, 
illustrating  the  influence  of  season  and  manuring,  quantities  of  the 
experimentally  grown  wheat-grain  have  been  sent  to  the  mill,  and  the 
proportion  and  composition  of  the  different  mill-products  have  been  deter- 
mined In  the  sugar-beet,  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  the 
sugar  in  the  juice  has,  in  many  cases,  been  determined,  by  polariscope, 
or  by  copper,  or  both.     In  the  case  of  the  experiments  on  the  mixed 


herbage  of  permanent  grass-land,  besides  the  samples  taken  for  the 
determination  of  the  chemical  composition  (dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen, 
woody  fibre,  fatty  matter,  and  composition  of  ash),  carefully  averaged 
samples  have  frequently .  been  taken  for  the  determination  of  the 
botanical  composition. 

Samples  of  the  soils  of  most  of  the  experimental  plots  have  been 
taken  from  time  to  time,  generally  to  the  depth  of  nine,  eighteen,  and 
twenty-seven  inches,  and  sometimes  even  to  four  times  t^is  depth.  In 
this  way  more  than  fifteen  hundred  samples  have  been  taken,  submitted 
to  partial  mechanical  separation,  and  portions  of  the  sifted  soil  have 
been  carefully  prepared  and  preserved  for  analysis.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  samples  the  loss  on  drying  at  different  temperatures,  and  on  igni- 
tion, has  been  determined  In  most,  the  nitrogen  determinable  by  burn- 
ing with  soda-lime  has  been  estimated  In  many,  the  carbon,  and  in  some 
the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  and  the  chlorine,  have  been  determined 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  the  rain-faU  has 
been  measured  ;  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  a  gauge  of  one-thousandth 
of  an  acre  area,  as  well  as  in  an  ordinary  small  funnel-gauge  of  five 
inches  diameter.  From  time  to  time  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia  (and 
sometimes  as  nitric  acid)  has  been  determined  in  the  rain-waters,  also 
chlorine  in  many  samples. 

Three  drain-gauges,  for  the  determination  of  the  quantity  and  compo- 
sition of  the  water  percolating,  respectively  through  twenty  inches,  forty 
inches,  and  sixty  inches  depth  of  soil  (with  its  subsoil  in  natural  state  of 
consolidation),  have  also  been  constructed  Each  of  the  differently 
manured  plots  of  the  permanent  experimental  wheat-field  having  a 
separate  pipe-drain,  the  drainage  waters  have  been,  and  are  frequently, 
collected  and  analysed. 

For  several  years  in  succession,  experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  water  given  off  by  plants  during  their  growth.  In  this 
way  various  plants,  including  representatives  of  the  gramineous,  the 
leguminous,  and  other  families,  have  been  experimented  upon ;  also  ever- 
green and  deciduous  trees. 

Experiments  upon  the  feeding  of  animals  were  commenced  in  1847, 
and  have  been  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
following  points  have  been  investigated : 

1.  The  amount  of  food,  and  of  its  several  constituents,  consumed  in 
relation  to  a  given  live-weight  of  animal  within  a  given  time. 

2.  The  amount  of  food,  and  of  its  several  constituents,  consumed  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live-weight 

3.  The  proportion,  and  relative  development,  of  the. different  organs 
or  parts  of  different  animals. 

4.  The  proximate  and  ultimate  composition  of  the  animals,  in  different 
conditions  as  to  age  and  fatness,  and  the  probable  composition  of  their 
increase  in  live-weight  during  the  fattening  process. 

5.  The  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excreta  (the  manure)  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  food  consumed 

6.  The  loss  or  expenditure  of  constituents  by  respiration  and  the  cuu- 
neous  exhalations — that  is,  in  the  mere  sustenance  of  the  living  meat- 
and-manure-making  machine. 

Several  hundred  animals — oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs — ^have  been  suK 
mitted  to  experiment     The  amount,  and  the  relative  development,  of 
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the  different  organs  and  parts  were  determined  in  two^calves,  two  heifers, 
fourteen  bullocks,  one  lamb,  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  sheep,  and 
fifty-nine  pigs.  The  percentages  of  water,  mineral  matter,  fat,  and  nitro- 
genous substances,  were  determined  in  certain  separated  parts,  and  in 
the  entire  bodies,  of  ten  animals, — namely,  one  calf,  two  oxen,  one  lamb, 
four  sheep,  and  two  pigs.  Complete  analyses  of  the  ashes,  respectively, 
of  the  entire  carcasses,  of  the  mixed  intemal  and  other  "  offal "  parts,  and 
of  the  entire  bodies,  of  each  of  these  ten  animals,  have  also  been  made. 

From  the  data  provided  as  just  described  as  to  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  the  different  descriptions  of  animal,  in  different  conditions  as  to 
age  and  fatness,  the  composition  of  the  increase  whilst  fattening,  and  the 
relation  of  the  constituents  stored  up  in  increase  to  those  consumed 
in  food,  have  been  estimated.  To  ascertain  the  composition  of  the 
manure  in  relation  to  that  of  the  food  consumed,  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs 
have  been  experimented  upon.  The  loss  or  expenditure  of  con- 
stituents, by  respiration  and  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  has  not  been 
determined  directly,  but  only  by  difference, — that  is,  by  calculation, 
founded  on  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  ash,  nitrogen,  &c.,  in  the  food, 
and  in  the  (increase)  fsces,  and  urine. 

Independently  of  the  points  here  enumerated,  the  results  obtained 
have  supplied  data  for  the  consideration  of  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  characteristic  demands  of  the  animal  body,  for  nitrogenous  or 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food,  in  the  exercise  of  muscular  power. 

2.  The  sources  in  the  food  of  the  fat  produced  in  the  animal  body. 

3.  The  comparative  characters  of  animal  and  vegetable  food  in  human 
dietaries. 

Results  of  Experiments  at  Rothamsted,  on  the  Growth  of 
Wheat  for  Forty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land. 

Having  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  in  progress  at  Rothamsted  for  so  many  years,  I 
propose  to  draw  my  illustrations  as  to  the  character  and  significance  of 
the  results  obtained,  mainly  from  those  relating  to  the  growth  of  wheat 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land  : 

1.  Without  manure. 

2.  With  farm-yard  manure. 

3.  With  a  great  variety  of  chemical  manures,  both  individual  con- 
stituents and  inixtures. 

Table  I.  gives  the  number  of  bushels  of  dressed  grain  per  acre  without 
manure,  and  with  farm-yard  manure,  in  each  of  the  forty  years,  1844  to 
1883  inclusive;  and  on  some  of  the  artificially  manured  plots,  mainly 
selected  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  of  manure-residue.  In 
most  cases  in  this  table,  and  in  all  cases  in  the  subsequent  tables,  the 
results  obtained  on  the  artificially  manured  plots  are  only  given  for  the 
last  thirty-two  of  the  forty  years,  as  during  the  first  eight  years  the 
manures  were  not  the  same  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot  as  they 
were  subsequently. 

Without  Manure. 

After  a  five-course  rotation  since  manuring  (turnips,  barley,  peas, 
wheat,  oats),  the  first  experimental  wheat  crop  was  harvested  in  1844. 
The  highest  yield  of  the  series  was  2354  bushels  in  1845,  and  the  lowest 
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was  4%  bushels  in  1879.  Other  yields  have  been  aijk  bushels  in  1854, 
20  in  1857^  only  5^  in  1853,  and  only  8-9  bushels  in  1867,  1875,  i^7^i 
and  1877. 

In  the  lower  division  of  the  table  (I.)  the  average  produce  is  given  for 
each  four  years,  each  eight  years,  each  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  thirty- 
two  years  from  1852  to  1883  inclusive;  also  for  the  whole  period  of 
forty  years.  Without  manure,  the  average  annual  produce  over  the 
four-year  period  was  14^  ,  17%,  14^,  12%,  13%,  10^,  8Ji,  and  i2ji 
bushels ;  over  the  eight-year  periods,  165& ,  13^3 ,  i2ji ,  and  10^ ;  over 
the  sixteen-year  periods,  14J&  and  11^;  over  the  thirty-two  years,  13^, 
and  over  the  forty  years,  14  bushels.  With  such  wide  variations  due  to 
season,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  rate  of  decline  due  to  exhaus- 
tion. Excluding  the  very  bad  seasons,  the  decline  due  to  gradual 
exhaustion  is  reckoned  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  bushel  per 
acre  per  annum. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  unmanured  plot 
yielded  an  average  of  18.6  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  in  the 
crop,  and  lost  a  minimum  of  10.3  lbs.  in  drainage,  in  all  28.9  lbs. ;  whilst 
on  the  mixed  mineral  manure  plot  {5),  it  is  estimated  that  the  crop  re- 
moved an  average  of  20.3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  that  at  least  12  lbs.  were 
lost  by  drainage,  or  in  total  32.3  lbs.  Further  it  is  estimated  that  the 
soils  lost  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  inches  about  two-thirds  of  these 
amotmts;  leaving,  say,  10  lbs.  more  or  less  to  be  otherwise  accounted 
for.  Of  this,  the  rain,  &c,  would  supply  5  lbs.,  or  perhaps  rather  more, 
and  the  seed  about  2  lbs.,  so  that  there  is  but  little  to  be  provided  from 
all  other  sources.  Lastly,  as  at  the  commencement  the  soil  was, 
agriculturally  speaking,  exhausted,  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  it  would 
be  largely  due  to  old  accumulations. 

Farm-yard  Manure  every  Year. 

In  the  application  of  farm-yard  manure  every  constituent  is  supplied 
in  excess.  The  highest  yields  of  the  series  of  years  were  44  bushels  in 
1863,41%  in  1868,  41^  in  i857,and  41^6  in  1854.  The  lowest  yields 
were  16  bushels  in  1879, 19^  in  1853,  20^  in  1844,  23^  in  1876,  and 
245&  in  1877. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  per  annum  over  each  of  the  five  eight- 
year  periods  was  28,  34^,  35%,  355i  »  and  28%  bushels.  Excluding 
the  first  eight  years,  and  several  of  the  recent  very  bad  seasons,  the 
average  produce  is  about  35  bushels  per  acre  per  annum. 

On  the  farm-yard  manure  plot,  the  first  nine  inches  *of  soil  show  a 
great  accumulation ;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  any  other 
plot,  yet  this  richness  is  not  proof  against  bad  seasons ;  nor  are  the 
highest  amounts  of  produce  in  the  field  obtained  on  this  plot 

Thus,  without  manure,  or  with  mineral  manure  alone,  there  is  a 
gradual  decline  in  yield,  and  with  this  a  marked  reduction  in  the  nitrogen 
of  the  soil.  With  farm-yard  manure,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  great 
accumulation,  and  yet  not  the  fullest  crops,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
constituents  becoming  very  slowly  available. 

Various  Artificial  Manures, 

The  next  question  is,  which  constituents  of  farm-yard  manure  arc  the 
most  effective  for  wheat  in  this  agriculturally  exhausted  rather  heavy 
soil,  with  a  raw  clay  subsoil.  The  first  illustrations  on  this  point  will  be 
drawn  from  Table  II.  (p.  9). 


TABLE  11. 
Wheat  grown  fw  forty  years  in  guceetsion  on  the  same  land^ 
Broadbalk  Fields  Bothanuied  :  commencing  1844. 
Hesnits  showing  the  effects  of  different  mannres  for  32  years,  1852-83 
indiuive.   QtiaTUities  per  acre.   Produce — ^Dressed  Grain  in  ^Bushels. 
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13 


lOi 

ill 

Ji 

Hi 

121 
15J 


Amm.-ealta 
=43  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 
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BiiHhelB. 
20] 

'A 

_28 

27f 
35^ 

28] 
29} 


22 
27} 

28i 
3J)} 

3ir 

25 

20i 

28^ 
21} 
30} 
17 

"20J 
151 
25} 
16J 

15i 

14} 

22( 

10* 

27" 

21* 

23} 

27} 


ii  Amm.  salts  Ik  Am]n.-salts  Ik  Sodium 


=86  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


Bushels. 
26] 
23} 
45* 
33 


36] 

39} 
34^ 

27| 

.S5 

35} 

_53|_ 

45f 
40* 
29} 
22! 


39} 
281 
40* 
22* 

29f 
22 
39* 
25} 


=129  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 
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Bushels. 
27* 
23* 
484 
31* 


89} 
48} 
412 
34* 


31* 
35|i 
39* 
55i 


23* 
19} 
81* 
16* 


34* 
26} 
35} 
36} 


46* 
34J 
45* 
271 

85} 
274 
40* 
30 


24] 
38} 
205 


35i 
80i 
37 
41} 


NI. 

trat«=86  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


9a 


Bushels. 
25* 

11* 
38| 

29} 


32] 
43! 
37} 
80 


32} 
33} 
43* 
55} 


40] 
35} 

38* 
30* 


83} 
40} 
37* 
22 


35* 
31} 
43} 


Sodium  N(. 
trate  alone. 

=861ba. 

Nitrogen. 


9b 


Bushels. 
24* 
10* 
88} 
25} 


26 
36* 
23* 
24} 


19} 
13{ 


33* 
29} 
30} 
^2} 

27f 
24} 
26* 
17} 


13 

27f 

23| 

4| 


10* 
22I 
24} 
191 


AYEBAGBS. 


4y8. 
4yg. 

4y8. 
4y^ 
4yfc 
4  ye. 
4y8. 
4y8^ 

8y8. 

8yi 

Syg. 

Sys. 
leys. 
16  ys. 

32  ya. 
txeem 


'52-55 
'56^9 
'60-63 
'64-67 
*68-71 
72-75 
76-79 
'80-33 

'52-59 
'60-67 
'68-75 
•76-83 

'52^ 
'68-83 

'52-83 
ave- 


17} 

20} 

17* 

13} 

16 

12 

15} 


19 
15* 
14 
12} 
17} 
13| 
T5f 


25* 

30* 
29} 
23} 
24? 

193 
15} 
243 

27}" 
26* 
22 
203 


of 
rage  crop  orer 
Piotsiuboflh 


27 

21* 

24} 

8J 


32* 

38} 

38 

34* 

32} 

29* 

22} 

33* 


35* 
36* 
31 

28 


35} 
29* 


32} 
17* 


82} 

41 

40} 

39 

38* 

3H} 

28* 

mi 
39} 
36 
32* 


38* 
34} 


36* 


21 


26* 

36 

41} 

39* 

41} 

36} 

33* 

36* 


31} 
40* 
39 

35} 
36} 


36* 


21 


24} 
•27} 
25* 
29 
23} 
20} 
171 

26* 
27} 
22} 

26} 
20* 


23* 
8* 
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Taking  the  average  for  each  eight  or  sixteen  years  of  the  thirty-two,  it 
is  seen  that  in  every  case,  even  with  full  mineral  as  well  as  nitrogenous 
manure,  there  is  more  or  less  decline  in  the  later  periods,  inclu^g  so 
many  bad  seasons ;  excepting  on  9a,  where  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  always 
applied  in  the  spring.  The  low  results  or  great  decline,  on  9b,  where 
the  nitrate  is  used  alone,  show  the  want  of  minerals. 

The  average  of  the  thirty-two  years  of  mineral  manure  alone  shows 
an  increase  of  only  2J^  bushels  over  that  of  the  unmanured  plot,  though 
during  the  preceding  eight  years  it  had  been  manured,  whilst  the  un- 
manured plot  had  already  grown  eight  unmanured  wheat  crops.  The 
addition  to  the  mineral  manure  of  the  first  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  (plot  6) 
gives  an  average  annual  increase  of  8^  bushels,  the  second  43  lbs.  (plot  7) 
an  increase  of  85& ,  and  the  third  43  lbs.  (plot  8)  only  3%  bushels  increase. 
This  result  affords  an  illustration  of  the  inapplicability  of  conclusions 
from  manure  experiments,  when  the  condition  of  the  land  is  too  high 
already,  or  when  an  excess  of  manure  is  applied.  A  given  quantity  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  yielded  more  produce  than  an  equal 
quantity  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  The  nitrate,  being  always  applied  in 
the  spring,  was  not  subject  to  winter  drainage.  It  is,  however,  veiy 
soluble,  and  becomes  rapidly  distributed  and  available ;  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  very  subject  to  drainage  after  sowing,  if  heavy  rains  follow. 
Prior  to  1878,  the  ammonium-salts  were  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  a 
great  loss  of  nitrogen  by  winter  drainage,  chiefly  gis  nitrates,  was  proved 
To  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  reference  will  be  made  further  on. 

Thus,  minerals  not  being  deficient,  the  increase  was  in  proportion  to 
the  available  nitrogen,  when  it  was  not  applied  in  excess. 

It  will  be  of  interest  here  to  call  attention  to  the  actual  amounts  of 
carbon  assimilated  per  acre  per  annum  in  wheat,  and  in  barley,  under 
different  conditions  of  manuring ;  also  to  the  increased  amount  assimi- 
lated under  the  influence  of  nitrogenous  manures. 

In  Table  III.  are  shown  the  estimated  amounts  of  carbon,  yielded  per 
acre  per  annum,  in  wheat  over  twenty  years,  and  in  barley  over  twenty 
years ;  each  with  the  complex  mineral  manure  alone,  and  each  with  the 
same  mineral  manuie  and  given  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  addition, 
supplied  as  ammonium-s^ts,  or  as  nitrate.  The  gain  of  carbon  by  the 
use  of  the  nitrogenous  manure  is  also  given. 

TABLE  III. 

Yield  and  gain  of  Carbon  per  acre  per  annum  in  crops  at  Rotbamsted. 


Awnge  Cvbon  per  tat, 
p»r  annnm. 


Actual 


Gain. 


Wheat  20  years,  1852-1871. 


Complex  Mineral  M.inure    

Complex  Min.  Man.  and  43  lbs  Nitrogen,  as  Ammonia 

Complex  Min.  Man.  and  86  Ibd.  Nitrogen,  as  Ammonia 

Complex  Min.  Man.  and  86  lbs.  Nitrogen,  as  Nitrate 

Barley  20  years,  1852-1871^ 

Complex  Mineral  Manure 

Complex  Min.  Man.  and  43  lbs.  Nitrogen,  as  A.mmonia    ... 


Ifaa 

602 
1234 
1512 


d» 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  caie  of  these  gramineous  crops, 
wheat  and  barley,  which  contain  a  comparatively  low  percentage  of 
nitrogen,  and  assimilate  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  it  over  a 
given  area,  there  was  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  carbon  assimilated 
by  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  manure  alone.  In  the  case  of  the  wheat, 
there  was  much  more  effect  from  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied 
as  nitrate,  which  was  always  applied  in  the  spring,  than  from  an  equal 
quantity  as  ammonium-salts,  which  were  applied  in  the  autunm,  and  the 
nitrogen  of  which  was  subject  to  winter  drainage.  There  is  also  more 
effect  from  ammonium-salts  applied  to  barley  than  to  wheat;  the 
application  having  been  made  for  the  former  in  the  spring,  and  for 
the  latter  in  the  autumn.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  was  this 
greatly  increased  assimilation  of  carbon  in  the  wheat  and  in  the  barley 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  the  addition  of  any  carbon  to  the 
soil  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that,  in  the  existing  condition  of  our  old 
arable  soils,  the  increased  growth  of  our  staple  starch-yielding  grains  is 
greatly  dependent  on  a  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  the  increased  production  of  sugar  in  the  gramineous  sugar- 
cane, in  the  tropics,  is  likewise  greatly  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
nitrogen  within  the  soil. 

It  will  further  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  connection  between 
nitrogen  accumulation,  chlorophyll  formation,  and  carbon  assimilation, 

TABLE  IV. 

Belation  of  Carbon  assimilation  to  Nitrogen  accumulation,   and  to 

Chlorophyll  formed. 


Nitrogen, 
percentage  In 
bry  M&tter.* 

Relative 
Amounts  of 
ChloropbylL 

Carbon  per  acre  per  annnm=ltas. 

Actual 

Difference. 

HAT. 

GramineflB 

l^^ninofm  ....... a. .xx...... 

1.190 
2.478 

(1.227) 
(0.566) 

(1.474) 
(0.792) 

0.77 
2.40 

2.00 
1.00    , 

3.20 
1.46 

1898 
2222 

1403 
2088 

WHEAT. 

PlotlOa 

-824 

Plot? 

BABLBT. 
Plot  la    

-685 

Plot  4a   

*  The  flgares  given  Ib  parentbei«s  are  on  the  eubaunce  paiti&lly  dried,  but  not  fully  dried  at  lOi/^  C. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  amounts  of  chlorophyll  recorded  are 
as  stated,  relative^  and  not  actual ;  and  the  figures  show  the  relative 
amounts  for  the  individual  members  of  each  pair  of  experiments,  and 
not  the  comparative  amounts  as  between  one  set  of  experiments  and 
another.  It  should  further  be  stated  that  the  chlorophyll  determinations 
were  kindly  made  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell,  F.R.S.,  of  London,  in  specimens 
collected  at  Rothamsted,  whilst  the  wheat  and  barley  were  still  green, 
and  actively  growing. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  separated  leguminous 
herbage  of  hay  contained  a  much  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its 
dry  matter  than  the  separated  gramineous  herbage ;  and  that,  with  the 
much  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  leguminous  herbage,  there 
was  also  a  much  higher  proportion  of  chlorophyll. 
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Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wheat  plant  on  plot  loa,  manured 
with  ammonium-salts  alone,  shows  a  much  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen 
than  that  of  plot  7,  with  the  same  amount  of  ammonium-salts,  but  with 
mineral  manure  in  addition.  The  high  proportion  of  chlorophyll  again 
goes  with  the  high  nitrogen  percentage ;  but  the  last  column  of  the  table 
shows  that  on  plot  loa,  with  ammonium-salts  without  mineral  manure, 
with  the  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  high  proportion  of  chlorophyll 
in  the  green  produce,  there  was  eventually  a  very  much  less  assimilation 
of  carbon.  The  result  is  exactly  similar  in  the  case  of  the  barley; 
plot  I  a  being  manured  with  ammonium-salts  alone,  and  plot  4a  with  the 
same  ammonium-salts  and  mineral  manure  in  addition. 

It  is  evident  that  the  chlorophyll  formation  has  a  close  connection 
with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated ;  but  that  the  carbon  assimila- 
tion is  not  in  proportion  to  the  chlorophyll  formed,  if  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  available.  No  doubt 
there  had  been  as  much  or  more  of  both  nitrogen  assimilated,  and 
chlorophyll  formed,  over  a  given  area,  where  the  mineral  as  well  as  the 
nitrogenous  manure  had  been  applied  ;  the  lower  proportion  of  both  in 
the  dry  matter  being  due  to  the  greater  assimilation  of  carbon,  and 
consequent  greater  formation  of  non-nitrogenous  substance. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  imrecovered 
amount  of  nitrogen  on  succeeding  crops  ?  This  is  illustrated  by  the  results 
in  the  coloured  columns  of  Table  I  (facing  p.  7).  In  the  table,  mineral 
manure  is  indicated  by  blue,  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts  by  yellow,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two  by  green.  Plot  5  has  been  manured  continuously  for 
thirty-two  years  with  mineral  manure  alone ;  whilst  plots  17  and  18  each 
received  mineral  manure,  and  a  quantity  of  ammonium-salts  containing 
86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  alternately.  Thus  we  are  able,  for  every  year,  to 
compare  a  plot  manured  with  minerals,  succeeding  a  previous  applica- 
tion of  ammonium-salts,  with  a  plot  receiving  mineral  manure  alone 
every  year.  It  is  seen  that,  in  every  case,  the  application  of  nitrogen 
has  given  a  greatly  increased  jdeld,  frequently  doubling  that  of  the  plot 
with  mineral  manure  alone.  Again,  in  every  case,  the  yield  of  the 
succeeding  year,  when  the  mineral  manure  was  applied,  was  reduced 
approximately  to  that  of  the  plot  continuously  treated  with  minerals 
alone.  A  glance  down  the  alternately  blue  and  yellow  columns  of 
plots  17  and  18,  and  a  comparison  with  the  blue  colunm  of  plot  5,  will 
bring  these  results  strikingly  to  view.  A  comparison  of  the  averages  of 
the  periods  of  four,  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty-two  years,  of  this  treatment, 
clearly  shows  the  essential  identity  of  the  results  of  the  continuous  and 
the  alternate  treatment  with  mineral  manures.  The  averages  for  the 
thirty-two  years  show  an  increase  in  the  jrield  of  the  mineral-manure 
years  after  ammonia,  over  the  yield  of  plot  5,  of  only  5&  of  a  bushel  per 
acre  per  annum  in  a  crop  of  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  bushels.  The 
non-effect,  or  the  absence,  of  residual  nitrogen  applied  in  the  form  of 
ammonium-salts,  is  evident  In  other  words,  nitrogen  as  ammonium- 
salts  applied  in  any  one  year  is  practically  exhausted  that  year,  in  the 
crop  or  otherwise,  leaving  practically  none  for  subsequent  action. 

Again,  plot  16,  for  thirteen  years,  from  1852  to  1864  inclusive,  re- 
ceived annually  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonium-salts,  containing 
a  double  quantity  (172  lbs.)  of  nitrogen ;  and  since  that  time,  for  nineteen 
years  (1864-1883),  it  has  been  left  unmanured.  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  heavy  manuring  there  was  a  large  yield,  ih  two  cases  exceeding 
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fifty  bu^ds,  with  an  average  for  the  thirteen  years  of  39^^  bushels. 
The  first  three  years  during  which  no  manure  was  applied,  the  average 
yield  was  only  ujk  bushels,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half,  followed  in 
the  succeeding  periods  of  four  years  each  by  average  yields  of  17^ ,  12, 
9^,  and  13%  bushels;  against,  for  the  corresponding  periods  on  plot  3, 
continuously  without  manure,  13%,  lo^i^,  8^,  and  i2jii  bushels.  Or, 
taking  the  average  of  the  nineteen  years  of  )rield  without  manure  on 
plot  16,  we  have  14^  bushels,  against,  over  the  same  years,  1356  bushels, 
on  plot  5,  with  mineral  manures  only,  since  1852,  and  11^  bushels  on 
plot  3,  unmanured  since  1839.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  moreover,  that 
some  of  the  greater  yield  of  plot  16,  from  1864-1883,  over  that  of  plot  3, 
is  due  to  the  residue  of  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  which,  as  will  be 
seen  fiirther  on,  has  some  effect  on  succeeding  crops. 

If,  as  the  above  results  have  demonstrated,  there  is  practically  no 
residue  from  previous  application  of  ammonium-salts,  the  question  arises, 
What  becomes  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure  not  taken  up  by  the  crop  ? 
This  point  is  illustrated  by  the  results  given  in  Table  V.  The  plots 
there  tabulated  all  received  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  with 
differing  mineral  manures,  and  they  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  aver- 
age annual  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops  over  plot  5,  with 
mineral  manure  alone.  The  first  column  shows  the  estimated  average 
annual  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  crops ;  the  second,  the 
estunated  aimual  loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  by  drainage ;  the  third, 
the  estimated  annual  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  over  that  on 
plot  5  with  the  mineral  manure  alone ;  and  the  last  column  shows  the 
relation  which  that  excess  in  the  soil  bears  to  100  increased  yield  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crops. 

The  plots  were  manured  as  follows 


Plot  10— Amm.-salts  =  86  lbs.  N. 

II — ^Amm.-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.,  and  superphosphate. 

12 — Amm. -salts  =  86  lbs.  N.,  superphosphate  and  soda. 
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13 — ^Amm.-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.,  superphosphate  and  potash. 
14 — Amm. -salts  =  86  lbs.  N.,  superphosphate  and  magnesia. 

7 — ^Amm.-salts  =  86  lbs.  N.,  and  mixed  mineral  manure. 

9 — Nitrate  of  soda  =  86  lbs.  N.,  and  mixed  mineral  manure. 


TABLE  V. 


BROADBALK  EXPERIMENTAL   WHEAT-FIELD. 


Estimated  Nitrogen  per 

acre  per  annum 

. 

PLOTS. 

In  Grope 
over  Plot  6. 

Lo0t  by  Drainage 
over  Plut  6. 

In  enrface  soil, 

9  inches  deep, 

over  Plot  6. 

£xce88  in  snrfiBoe 

soil  to  100  tncreaM 

in  Crop. 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
7 
9 

Ib0. 
12.4 
17.7 
22.2 
23.4 
24.1 
25.9 
26.5 

lbs. 
31.2 
28.5 
24.5 
25.6 
27.5 
19.0 
23.7 

Ibfl. 

4.8 
11.6 
14.6 
17.8 
15.5 
19.3 
18.5 

Ibe. 
38.7 
65.5 
65.8 
76.1 
64.3 
74.5 
71.2 
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It  is  seen  that  the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops  varied  ex- 
ceedingly with  the  same  amount  supplied  in  manure,  according  to  the 
condition  as  to  supply  of  mineral  constituents.  Plot  lo,  with  the  ammo- 
nium-salts alone,  gives  the  smallest  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the 
crop ;  and  plots  7  and  9,  with  the  most  complete  mineral  manure,  each 
more  than  twice  as  much ;  the  other  plots  giving  intermediate  amounts. 

The  order  of  the  estimated  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  is  almost  the 
converse  of  that  of  the  increased  yield  in  the  crops.  Plot  10,  which 
gives  the  least  increased  yield  in  the  crop,  shows  the  greatest  loss  by 
drainage ;  and  plots  7  and  9,  which  yield  the  greatest  increase  in  the 
crop,  show  the  least  loss  by  drainage. 

The  excess  in  the  soils  (over  plot  5)  is  obviously  much  more  in  the 
order  of  the  increased  yield  in  the  crops.  Plot  10,  with  the  least  in  the 
increase  of  crop,  and  the  most  in  the  drainage,  shows  the  least  excess  in 
the  soil ;  whilst  plots  7  and  9,  with  the  greatest  increased  yield  in  the 
crop,  and  the  least  loss  by  drainage,  show  the  greatest  excess  in  the  soil. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  whilst  the  excess  in  the  soil  has  no  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  supplied  in  the  manure,  it  has  a  very  obvious 
relation  to  the  increased  yield  in  the  crop  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  amount 
of  growth.  The  last  column  of  the  table  brings  this  out  more  clearly. 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  plot  10,  with  the  ammonium -salts  alone,  there 
is  a  general  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of  the  excess  in  the  soil  over 
plot  5  to  the  increased  yield  in  the  crop  over  plot  5  ;  and  the  variations, 
such  as  they  are,  have  an  obvious  connection  with  the  conditions  of 
growth.  Thus  plots  11, 12,  and  14,  all  with  a  deficient  supply  of  potash, 
show  approximately  equal  proportions  retained  in  the  soil  for  100  of  in- 
crease in  the  crop.  Plots  13,  7,  and  9,  again,  all  with  liberal  supplies  of 
potash,  show  higher,  but  approximately  equal,  proportions  retained  in 
the  surface-soil  for  100  of  increased  yield  in  the  crop. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  obvious  that  the  relative  excess  of  nitrogen  in 
the  soils  of  the  different  plots  is  little,  if  at  all,  due  to  the  direct  retention 
by  the  soil  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  manure,  but  it  is  almost  exclusively 
dependent  on  the  difference  in  amount  of  the  residue  of  the  crops— of 
the  stubble  and  roots,  and  perhaps  of  weeds. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  actual  differences  in  the  crop 
with  equal  nitrogen  supply  and  different  mineral  supply.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  results  m  Table  VI.,  which  shows  the  effects  of  mineral 
manures  alone,  of  ammonium-salts  alone,  and  of  ammonium-salts  «ith 
different  mineral  manures. 
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TABLE  VL 

Wheat  grown  for  forty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land. 
Broadbalk  Fields  Bothamsted. 

Eesvlts  showing  the  effects  of  Miaeral  Manures  alone,  and  when  used 

in  addition  to  Ammonium- Salts. 

Quantiiies per  acre.     Produce:  Dressed  Qrain  in  Imshels, 


1 

Mixed 
Minexml 
Manare 

alooe. 

400  Ibfi.  Ammoniam-Salta : 

=  86  lbs.  N 

Itrogen  per 

acre  per  annnm. 

Alone, 
1852  and 

fclooe. 

Previously 

Htn.  Man. 

1844. 

Am.-^lti! 
184^-61. 

Alon", 

1852  and 

since. 

Previimaly 

Mln.  Man. 

1844, '48 

and  '50. 

Am.-<alt« 

1H45,  '7,  % 

'9  and '61. 

AndSn- 

perphoA- 

pbate. 

And 

Super- 

phoHphate 

and 
Sulphate 
of  Soda. 

And 
Super- 
phosphate 

aud 
Sulphate 

of 
Potash. 

And 
Super- 
phosphate 

and 
Sulphate 

of 
Magnesia. 

And 

Super- 

phobphate 

and 

Sulphates 

of  Potash, 

Soda, 

and 

Magnesia. 

hot  x«i.- 

Plots 

Plot  loa 

Plot  10b 

Plot  11 

Bushels. 

28% 

23% 
18% 
43% 

21% 

31% 
39% 
32 
27% 

22% 
24% 
26% 
45% 

Plot  12 

Plot  13 

Plot  14 

Plot  7 

Hanrestg.   '  Buah«l«. 
«JT«. '44/51'       29 

Buiihels. 
26 

21% 
10 

34% 

20 

Bui^bela. 

24% 

22% 
15% 
39% 

28% 

BuBbela. 

28% 

24% 
22% 
45% 
31% 

33% 

43% 
37% 
34% 

27% 
32% 
33% 
64 

Bushels. 
27% 

24 
23 

44% 

30% 

Bushels. 

27% 

Bushels. 
29% 

1»3 
1«&3 

ms4 

1>»55 

l«* 
10% 
24% 

18% 
19% 
23% 
18% 
20% 

15% 
15% 
17% 
19% 

24% 
22% 
44% 

31% 

26% 
23% 
45% 
33 

1»5( 
1«^7 

1959 

24% 
29% 
22% 
19 

16% 
12% 
23% 
39% 
32% 
25% 
26% 
18% 

27% 
34% 
27% 
25% 

18% 
16 
24% 
43% 

31% 
43% 
37% 
34% 

26% 
34% 
32% 
63% 

43% 
37% 
24% 
23% 

39% 
27% 
37 

30% 

2«% 
23% 
37% 
27% 

25% 

m% 

29% 
16 

34% 
43% 
38% 
344^ 

36% 
44% 
39% 
34% 

1K60 
1861 
1862 
1x63 

27% 
'33% 
31% 
64 

27% 
36 
36% 
63% 

Ii«64 
iHSi 
B66 
l'«67 

16% 

14% 

13% 

9% 

"ft 
16% 

18* 
11% 

36% 
30% 
28% 
19% 
27% 
19% 
23% 
10 

18% 
20% 
27% 
14% 
14% 
18% 
29% 
4% 

36% 
27% 
28 
22% 

33% 
22% 
25% 
11 

27% 
19% 
32% 

18 

44% 
34% 
28% 
24% 

41% 
36% 
28 
22% 

41% 
27% 
35% 
24% 

3U% 
24% 
36% 
•i6% 

45% 
40% 
29% 
22% 

1M68 
1A69 
1H70 
1871 

24% 

20% 
21% 
10% 

39% 
27% 
35% 

21% 

39% 
28% 
40% 
22% 

1«72 
H73 
1874 
1h75 

12-^ 
12% 
13 
9% 
10% 
11* 

5« 

17% 
12% 

121!^ 

15% 

18 

19% 
25% 
12% 

29% 
22% 
39% 
25% 

29% 
22 
39% 
25% 

1.x  76 
1J*77 
1A78 
1x79 

12?^ 
17% 
27% 

4 

10% 
18% 
23% 
17% 

14% 

n% 

29% 
11% 
25% 
21% 
30% 
26% 

19% 
17% 
29% 
14 

29% 
23% 
34% 
30% 

22% 

1M% 

32% 
16% 

31 

27% 
34% 
33% 

23% 
19% 
31% 
16% 

1*»«*0 

If**! 

1893 

13% 
19% 
26% 

18% 

33 
28% 
32% 
34% 

34% 
26% 
36% 

36% 

AVKRAOBA. 


4yTS.*62,*6ft 
4jrr».'5«,'59 
4yra.'e0,'63 
4yi».'«4,*67 
4yTii.*69,*Tl 
4yn..'72,'76 
4yr«.'76,'79 
4yrs.'80/83 

1T% 

20% 

1T% 

13% 

16 

12 

10% 

14* 

21% 
23% 
22% 

19% 
18% 
16% 
17% 

26% 

28% 

26% 

25% 

20 

20% 

16% 

19% 

27% 
27% 
20% 
18% 

2T% 
19* 

26% 

32% 

29% 

28% 

23 

24% 

18% 

26 

31% 

37% 

37 

33 

30% 

29% 

20 

29* 

30% 
36% 
36% 
32% 
33% 
29% 
22% 
31% 

33% 
34% 
81% 
27 

34 
29% 

30% 

37% 

36% 

32% 

32% 

29% 

22% 

31% 

34%  ~ 

34% 

30% 

27 

32% 

38% 

38 

34% 

33% 

29% 

22* 

33% 

8jTS.*52,*69 
8  VTS.  '60/67 
h  yn.  •68,*76 
fc  ynu  •7«,*83 

19 

1»% 
14 

12* 

22% 
24 
19 
16* 

29% 
29% 
23% 
22% 

34% 
36 
30 
24% 

36% 
36% 
31 
28 

16jr8.'52.'67 
16jTii.'««,*83 

"* 
13* 

23* 

17* 

29% 
22% 

26% 

34% 

27% 

34% 

28% 

36% 
29% 

32yrs.*6V85 

IHi 

20% 

23% 
10b 

31 

31% 
13 

31% 

32% 

PlotKoik— 

5 

10a 

11           1 

12 

14 

7 

i6 

For  the  thirty-two  years, — 1852  to  1883  inclusive, — each  of  the 
eight  differently  manured  plots  received  the  same  manure  each  year.  I 
will  only  call  special  attention  to  the  average  yields  over  periods  of 
sixteen  and  thirty-two  years. 

Plot  5,  treated  with  mineral  manure  only,  gave,  during  the  first  sixteen 
years,  an  average  yearly  yield  of  1 7^6  bushels  per  acre,  during  the  second 
sixteen  years  13%  bushels,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  thirty-two 
years  !$%.  bushels. 

Plot  loa,  treated  with  ammonium-salts  only,  gave,  during  the  first 
sixteen  years,  an  average  yearly  yield  of  23%  bushels  per  acre,  during 
the  second  sixteen  years  17%  bushels,  and  during  the  thirty-two  years 
an  average  of  20^  bushels.  Thus,  ammonium-salts  alone  produced 
much  more  than  mineral  manure  alone. 

On  plot  lob,  previous  to  1852, — in  the  years  1844,  1848,  and 
1850, — mineral  manures  had  been  applied,  in  the  other  years  previous 
to  1852  (excepting  in  1846,  when  it  was  unmanured),  and  subsequently, 
ammonium-salts  only.  The  effect  of  the  residue  of  the  previously 
applied  mineral  manures  is  apparent  on  comparison  with  the  yields 
on  loa. 

On  plot  lob  we  find,  during  the  first  period  of  sixteen  years,  an 
average  yearly  yield  of  27^  bushels  per  acre,  against  2^%  bushels  on 
loa ;  during  the  second  period  of  sixteen  years  195&  bushels,  against 
17%  on  loa ;  and  during  the  thirty-two  years,  an  average  yearly  yield 
of  235^  bushels,  against  only  20^  on  loa. 

Plot  II,  with  superphosphate  but  no  potash,  in  addition  to  the 
ammonium-salts,  gave,  during  the  first  sixteen  yeajrs,  an  average  yearly 
yield  of  29%  bushels  per  acre,  during  the  second  sixteen  years  22^ 
bushels,  and  during  the  thirty-two  years  2656  bushels. 

On  plot  12,  in  addition  to  the  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate  and 
sulphate  of  soda  were  applied ;  but  potash  had  been  applied  prior  to 
1852.  The  first  sixteen  years  produced  an  average  yearly  yield  of  34^ 
bushels  per  acre,  the  second  sixteen  years  of  27^  bushels,  and  die 
whole  thirty-two  years  of  31  bushels. 

On  plot  13,  the  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  were  applied,  and  the  average  annual  produce  was,  over  the 
first  sixteen  years  34  bushels,  over  the  second  sixteen  years  29^ ,  and 
over  the  thirty-two  years  31^  bushels. 

On  plot  14,  besides  the  ammonium-salts  and  superphosphate,  sulphate 
of  magnesia  was  applied,  and  some  potash  had  been  applied  prior  to 
1852.  The  average  annual  produce  was,  over  the  first  sixteen  years 
34^  bushels,  over  the  second  sixteen  years  28J&  bushels,  and  over  the 
5iirty-two  years  31^  bushels. 

On  plot  7,  in  addition  to  the  ammonium-salts,  superphosphate  and 
the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  were  applied,  and  there  was 
an  average  yearly  )rield,  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  35J&  bushels 
per  acre,  during  the  second  sixteen  years  of  29^  bushels,  and  during 
the  whole  thirty-two  years  of  32%  bushels. 

Thus,  not  only  the  effect  upon  the  yield  of  wheat  of  a  direct  supply, 
but  of  a  residue  from  long  previous  applications  of  potash,  is  veiv  notice- 
able. This  is  rendered  more  obvious  by  reference  to  the  following  table 
(VIL),  in  which  the  pounds  per  acre  of  potash  and  phosphoric  arid 
removed  during  two  periods  of  ten  years  each,  in  the  total  prodoce, 


and  in  the  graiD  alone,  of  the  plots  last  referred  to,  and  some  others 
are  given. 

TABLE  VII. 

Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Orain,  and  in  Total  Produce. 
Ten  years,  1852-'61,  and  ten  yearn,  1862-'71. 

PEB  ACRE  IN   POUNDS. 


roTAaH. 

rHOefnoRIC  ACID. 

PLOTSw 

ltl63-'6l. 

i8«a-'7i. 

i86a-'«i. 

1862 

-•71. 

In  Total 

In 

InTutnl 

In 

In  Total 

Jn 

In  Tutil 

In 

Prodace. 

Orain. 

Prodace. 

Orain.     ! 

Prudure. 

Grain. 

l*roduce. 

Gialn. 

lbs. 

lb«. 

Ibt. 

ItM. 

Ibrt. 

U«. 

IbM. 

lbs. 

2 

52.6 

11.8 

53.5 

12  4 

26.5 

19.6 

27.3 

20  1 

3 

19.0 

5.5 

15.3 

4.9 

10.8 

8.2 

9.7 

7.5 

5 

26.0 

6.6 

21.1 

5.7 

14.7 

10.5 

12.3 

8.8 

Ite 

27.2 

7.1 

23.1 

7.7 

13.0 

9.6 

13  4 

10.4 

10b 

88.3 

8  5 

25.0 

8.7 

1     16.0 

12.2 

14  8 

12.0 

11 

30.9 

9.« 

26.0 

8.8     1 

.     19.8 

14.9 

18.0 

18.6 

12 

45.4 

11.4 

37.8 

11.4    ! 

23.2 

17.7 

21.8 

17.0 

13 

53.2 

11.3 

55.2 

12.2 

22.9 

17.7 

23.3 

18.2 

14 

49.8 

11.3 

39.1 

11.6 

22.9 

17.9 

22.4 

17.6 

7 

56.0 

11.9 

53.0 

12.8 

28.8 

18.4 

23.4 

18.5 

I  will  illustrate  this  point  by  referring  only  to  the  potash.    Plots  3, 

loa,  fob,  and  iz,  show  a  deficiency  of  potash  in  both  grain  and  total 

produce  compared  with  the  amounts  in  the  produce  of  plots  2, 12, 13, 14 

and  7,  on  all  of  which  there  was  a  sufficiency,  or  more  or  less  excess,  of 

potash  available.     On  comparison  of  these  results  with  the  manuring 

of  the  plots,  we  find  that  in  every  case  the  increase  of  potash  in  the 

total  crop  depends  either  on  a  direct  annual  potash  supply,  or  on  a 

residue  from  previous  applications.      The  first  ten  years  show  more 

potash  in  the  total  produce  with  the  direct  supply  (13  and  7)  than  with 

the  residue  (12  and  14) ;  but  the  amount  in  the  grain  is  essentially 

the  same  in  each  case.     In  the  second  ten  years  there  is  a  greater 

difference  in  the  amounts  of  potash  in  the  total  produce  between  the 

plots  having  the  direct  and  those  having  only  the  residual  supply; 

whilst  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  amounts  in  the  grain,  but 

such  as  it  is,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  supply.     Hence 

it  is  evident  that  whilst  the  plant  in  its  vegetative  stages  assimilates 

according  to  the  available  supply, — it  may  be  in  excess  of  actual  need, — 

if  there  is  no  deficiency,  the  composition  of  the  final  product — the 

seed — ^is  essentially  the  same. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  effects  of  exhaustion,  of  full  manuring,  and 
of  nitrogenous  and  non- nitrogenous  manures,  on  one  particular  soil.  It 
has  been  seen  how  very  different  is  the  effect  of  one  and  the  same 
manuring  in  different  seasons,  but  the  real  extent  of  this  variation  is 
more  clearly  brought  out  in  Table  VIIL,  which  shows  the  best,  the  worst, 
and  the  average  produce,  over  a  period  of  thirty-two  years,  under  very 
opposite  conditions  as  to  manuring. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Wheat  year  after  year  on  the  same  land*    BroadhaJk  Fidd^  Bothamtted, 

Produce  of  the  best  season,  1863 ;  the  worst  season,  1879 ;  and 

average  of  32  years,  1852-1883. 


Plot 
No. 


3 

a 

6 
6 

1 
9 
8 


Description  of  Mwores— <2ti«nUtles  per  acre. 


Unmantired 

Farm-Yard  Manure 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone  

Mixed  Min.  Man.  and  200  lbs.  Anim.-Salt«  =  43  Ibe.  Nit. 
Mixe<i  Mill.  Man.  and  400  lbs.  Amm.-&Lit8=  86  lb«.  Ntt. 
Mixed  Min.  Mun.  and  550  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  =  h6  lbs.  Nil. 
Mix(>d  Min.  Man.  and  600  lbs.  Amni.-Saits=  129  lbs.  Nit. 


DnMsoed  Qrain  pa-  acre—Boibeb. 


Best 

Worst 

DUfET- 

enoe. 

Avenie 

S(>a«on, 
1863. 

Season, 
1879. 

iwa-o. 

17* 

4% 

12* 

13ft 

44 

16 

28 

33§ 

19% 

6% 

14 

1^ 

39% 

lOi^ 

29* 

24|r 

63% 

16* 

37% 

3i% 

55% 

22 

33% 

34^ 

55% 

20% 

35* 

36% 

We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  amount  of  dressed  grain  per  2icrt 
in  bushels.  The  difference  in  yield  of  the  various  plots  in  the  best  and 
worst  of  the  thirty-two  seasons  is  very  marked.  The  unmanured,  the 
mineral  manured,  and  the  heavily  nitrogenous  manured  plots,  all  suf- 
fered severely.  In  most  cases  the  difference  approaches,  and  in  two 
cases  (Plots  6  and  7,  mixed  mineral  manure,  together  with  200  and  400 
pounds  of  ammonium-salts,  respectively  furnishing  43  and  86  pounds  of 
nitrogen)  it  actually  exceeds  the  average  produce  of  the  plots.  From 
these  facts  we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  form  wrong  conclusions  as  to  the 
efifects  of  different  manures,  if  experiments  are  conducted  in  only  one 
season,  or  in  only  a  few  seasons,  and  if  the  characters  of  the  seasons  are 
not  studied. 


Not  only  season,  but  soil  and  locality  must  exercise  an  influence.  The 
Rothamsted  results  are  obtained  on  one  description  of  soil,  and  in  one 
locality  only.  Reference  to  the  following  table  (IX.)  shows  the  results 
obtained  in  experiments  conducted  at  Rothamsted  during  the  same 
eight  years,  but  in  two  fields ;  at  the  same  place  in  one  field  for  thirty- 
two  years  ;  at  Wobum,  for  seven  years ;  at  Holkham,  Norfolk,  for  three 
years ;  and  at  Rodmersham,  Kent,  for  four  years.  Thus,  the  experi- 
ments were  made  on  very  various  soils,  under  various  conditions  from 
previous  treatment,  and  in  various  seasons,  yet  the  general  characters  of 
the  results  are  accordant. 

TABLE  IX. 

Besults  of  Experiments  on  the  growth  of  Wheat  hy  different  Mamm^ 
on  different  Soilsy  in  different  Localities,  and  in  different  Seasons. 


MANURES. 

QUAMTlTIlfil  PlUl  ACRK. 


Unmannred 

Mikcd  Mineral  Manure,  alone  ... 
Amm.-8alt9,  aloi>e=:86  lbs.  N.  ... 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and) 
▲mmonium-Siilts  =  86  l\».  N.   j 


DRii:^S£D  GRAIN  PER  ACRE— BUSHELS. 

AVKKAOB  AKKUAL  HBSULTB. 


Rothamsted. 


8  years — 
1856-63. 


32  years — 

1852-'83. 


Broadbalk 
Field. 


16 
19 
33* 

38* 


Ho<>8 
Field. 


16 

16* 

26% 

37% 


Bnmdballc 
Field. 


13* 
15* 
20% 

32% 


Wobum, 

Bedn, 
7  years. 
1877-*83. 


16% 
16* 
23%  (1)1 

37% 


H'.akbam, 
Norfolk. 
3yeare. 
1852-*54. 


18 

1»* 
27* 

33% 


186«-*S»- 


an 

311 

an 


(1)  By  Ammonium-Salts  =  only  43  Ibe.  N. 


19 


Not  only  is  there  general  accordance  in  the  character  of  the  results  in 
diferent  localities,  when  the  averages  of  a  number  of  years  are  taken, 
bat  the  non-efifect  of  the  residue  from  previous  application  of  ammonium- 
salts  is  as  marked  in  the  sandy  soil  at  Wobum  as  in  the  very  different 
soil  at  Rothamsted.     Reference  to  Table  X.  will  illustrate  this.     Stack- 
yard field,  Wobum,  received  mineral  manure,  and  ammonium-salts  =  86 
lbs.  nitrogen,  for  five  successive  years.     The  field  was  then  divided,  one 
portion  receiving  the  same  manure  as  before,  and  the  other  the  mixed 
miDcral  manure,  but  no  nitrogen.    In  the  next  year,  1883,  the  portion 
which  had  received  nitrogen  in  the  previous  year  received  mineral  ma- 
nures only,  and  conversely  the  other  portion,  which  had  received  mineral 
manure  only  in  1882,  received  both  mineral  manure  and  ammonium- 
salts.    It  is  seen  that  in  each  year,  1882  and  1883,  the  portion  which 
received  the  nitrogenous  manure  yielded  large  crops  (43ji    and  45% 
bushels) ;  whereas,  the  portion  on  which  mineral  manures  alone  suc- 
ceeded ammonium-salts- and  large  crops,  yielded  very  small  crops — 13^4 
and  175^  bushels,  respectively,  against  14^  and  17^  bushels  on  the 
plot  where  the  same  mineral  manures  were  used  year  after  year.     It  is 
thus  seen  that  there  was  no  available  and  effective  residue  where  tlie 
ammonium-salts  had  previously  been  applied.     It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  in  1884  there  was  notable  effect  from  unexhausted  residue  of 
nitrogenous  manure  ;  the  explanation  probably  being  that  there  had  been 
very  little  rain,  and  consequently  very  little  loss  by  drainage  during  the 
winter  of  1883-4. 

TABLE  X. 

Wheat  grown  year  after  year  an  the  same  land. 
Stackyard  Field,  Wobum. 


Harvests. 


18YT 
187M 
1H79 
1 880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Dmi^ed  Grain. 
Bu»helit. 


43 1^ 

27 

3Hi 

43* 

fnia^i  K2543ft 

(2)45^  |(l)17^i 


(1)  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  aloiie. 


(J2)  Mix.  MlD.  Man.  and  AmmontarSalts  s  86  lbs.  N. 


Produce,  Imports,  and  Consumption  of  Wheat y  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Having  illustrated  the  soil  conditions  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  one  practical  application  of 
these  long-continued  field  exf>eriments.  For  thirty- two  years  (1852-83) 
an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  based  upon  the  yield  at  Rothamsted  on  the  un- 
manured,  the  farm-yard  manured,  and  three  of  the  artificially  manured 
plots  taken  as  one.  From  this  the  total  yield  of  the  country  has  been 
calculated ;  to  this  the  imports  have  been  added,  and  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  seed  deducted,  the  final  figure  showing  the  total  amount 
available  for  consumption,  and  from  this  the  consumption  per  head  of 
the  population  has  been  reckoned.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  these 
results  proved  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  But  the  point  of  interest  to  a 
wheat-growing  and  wheat-exporting  country  like  America  is,  the  evi- 
dence which  the  results  afford  as  to  the  constantly  increasing  require- 
ments of  a  largely  importing  country  like  Great  Britain. 
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The  following  table  (XL)  shows  that  during  the  thirty-two  years, 
1852-3  to  1883-4,  inclusive,  the  area  under  wheat  in  the  United  King- 
dom has  been  reduced  by  about  one-third  The  average  3rield  per  aae 
is  estimated  at  28  bushels ;  but  owing  to  recent  bad  seasons,  the  average 
for  the  whole  period  of  thirty-two  years  was  only  27  bushels,  that  for 
the  first  sixteen  years  having  been  28^ ,  but  that  for  the  second  sixteen 
years  only  25%.  Thus  there  has  not  only  been  a  reduction  in  area 
under  cultivation,  but  in  yield  per  acre,  also ;  this,  however^  is  probably 
temporary,  whilst  the  reduction  in  area  will  doubtless  continue. 


TABLE  XL 

Particulars  of  Home  Produce,  Imports,  and  Consumption  of  Wheat,  in 
the  United  Kingdom'-'S2  years,  1852-3  to  1883-4. 


HUTCSt 

E«tiiiuited  Home  Prodooe. 

AvaUable  for  consiiiDptlon. 

ATBiUblefbrOoo- 
sumption  per  bead. 

yean, 
Sept.  1  to 
Aug.  31. 

Am 

under 

Crop. 

Aver- 
age 
yield 

Acre. 

Total 

Borne 

Produce. 

Home  Pro- 
duce leM 
2%  bush, 
per  acre 
for  Seed. 

Imports 

leas 
Exports. 

TotaL 

From 

Home 

Pto- 

d«ce. 

From 

Im- 

porti^ 

Total 

1862-3 
1863-4 
1864-6 
1866^ 

Acres. 
4.068.731 
4.013.963 
4.036.969 
4.076.447 

Busb. 
22% 
20% 
34^6 
27* 

Quarters. 
11.674.982 
10.466.473 
17.663.140 
13.923.801 

14.192.643 
17.321.221 
16.309.949 
13.136.124 

Quarters. 
10.433.464 

9.337.646 
16.427.742 
12.776.300 

Quarters. 

6.90-i.OOO 

6.092.000 

3.983.000 

3.266.000 

Quarters. 
16.336.464 
16.429.546 

19.410.742 
16.041.300 

Bush. 
3.03 
2.70 
4.73 
3.66 

Bosh. 
1.71 
1.76 
0.86 
0.93 

BosL 
4.T4 
4.4« 
B.M 
4.M 

186fr-7 
1867-8 
1868-9 
1869-60 

4.213.661 
4.186.974 
4.131.822 
4.019.726 

27 
33% 
31% 
26% 

13.007.463 
16.143.916 
16.147.874 
12.004.676 

9.956.012 
11.175.183 
12.882.069 
16.881.807 

15.179.783 

12.950.306 

10.468.646 

8. 646. 890 

i5. 626.060 
12.301.205 
13.047.664 
10.382.493 

4.112.684 

6.796.687 
4.666.670 
4. 616. 332 

17.120.037 
21.939.602 
19.703.644 
16.620.907 

3.70 
4.66 

4.24 
3.34 

1.16 
1.63 
1.38 
1.26 

4.«< 
6.11 
6.52 

4.S9 

1860-1 
1861-2 
1862^ 
1863^ 

3.992.667 
3.898.177 
3.823.947 
3.698.629 

22% 
25% 

»% 

38% 

11.078.948 
12.271.646 
13.967.664 
17.922.048 

16.216.328 

13.976.936 

11.486.091 

9.566.622 

10.U23.968 
9.099.466 
9.206.086 
6.991.270 

19.979.980 
20.274.638 
22.087.166 
23.873.077 

2.76 
3.06 
3.61 
4.67 

2M 
2.49 
3.61 
1.69 

6.U 
6.B 
6.83 
6.46 

1864-6 
1866-6 
1866-7 
1867-8 

3.686.493 
3.646.691 
3.649.684 
3.628.910 

36% 
30% 
26% 
21 

6.500.705 
7.313.026 
7.633.033 
9.016.643 

20.680.488 
20.263.331 
18.091.678 
17.661.433 

4.08 
3.47 
3.78 
2.25 

1.48 
1.96 
3.02 
3.38 

6.56 
6.43 

4.M 
4.C3 

186»-9 
1869-70 
1870-1 
1871-2 

3.937.275 
3.976.147 
3.761.467 
3.818.848 

3.1427.146 
3.658.815 
3.821.655 
3.603.709 

3.114.666 
3.311.859 
3.372.690 
3.047.752 

34 
27 
30 
24 

24 
22% 
29% 
22% 

16.733.419 
13.419.496 
14.106.464 
11.466.644 

7.719.304 
9.921.626 
8.008.839 
9.316.600 

12.291.463 
11.301.316 
11.706.265 
13.860.079 

23.346.364 

22.222.731 
21.056.393 
19.699.093 

4.09 
3.20 
3.33 
2.62 

2.02 
3.68 
3.«t6 
2.36 

6.11 
5.78 
6.» 
4.M 

1872-3 
1873-4 
1874-6 
1876-6 

11.481.438 
10.290.417 
13.972.926 

10.018.41l< 

9.732.984 
10.970.  e.").! 
12.647.213 

6.906. 0-iO 

9.364.464 

8.880.198 

10.116.225 

9.477.822 

10.405.053 
9.261.376 

12.898.086 
9.033.000 

22.696.516 
20.562.691 
24.603.340 
22.893.U79 

2.60 
2.29 
3.16 
2.19 

2.13 
2.38 
2.76 
1,17 

3.07 
2.80 
2.87 
3.36 

5.« 
6.09 
6.83 
5.M 

1876-7 
1877-8 
1878-9 
1879-AO 

26 
26% 

30 

15% 

8.857.015 
10.039.073 
11.698.672 

6.047.840 

12.107.294 
14.408.628 
14.146.649 
16.409.933 

16.182.21U 
17.200.108 
19.982.162 
16.815.878 

2U. 964. 309 
24.447.701 
26.844.321 
21.457.773 

2.91 
3.42 
3.32 
3.82 

60: 
4.$» 

1880-1 
1881-2 
1882-3 
1883-4 

3.057.784 
2.960.066 
3.167.924 
2.707.949 

24% 
24 
26% 
28 

8.504.462 
8.047.679 
9.227.069 
8.616.211 

24.686.672 
25.247.787 
29.209.221 
24.432.089 

1.96 
1.83 
2.U8 
1.92 

3.72 
3.91 
4.60 
3.63 

5.«: 

5.T4 
6.^4 

AVBBAOE8. 


4yr8. 
47rB. 
4jn. 

4JT$. 

4yrs. 

43rr8. 

4yr8^ 

8yrs. 
8yTS. 
8yrs. 
8yTs. 


'62-'56 
•66-'60 
'60-'64 
*64-'68 
'68-'72 
•72-'76 
'76-'80 
•80-'H4 

'52^60 
'60-'68 
•68-'76 
'76-'84 


167rB. 
lOyrs. 


'62-'68 
'68-'84 


S27rs.'52-'84 


4.046.62H 

26% 

4.137.793 

29% 

3.853.362 

2-.% 

3.652.670 

28 

3.873.432 

28% 

3.702.831 

24% 

3.211.6«9 

24% 

2.970.931 

25% 

4.092.160 

28 

3.753.011 

28% 

3.788.131 

20% 

3.091.310 

24% 

3.922.586 

28% 

3.439.721 

25% 

3.681.153 

27 

13.381.849 
15.239.709 
13.807.524 
12.810.969 
13.928.731 
11.440.800 
9.813.938 
9.459.427 

14.310.779 

13.309.247 

12.684.765 

9.636.682 


13.810.013 
11.160.724 

12.485.369 


12.243.763 
14.076.954 
12.723.768 
11.783.656 
12.839.328 
10.399.378 
8.910.650 
8.698.853 

f3. 159. 859 

12.253.712 

11.619.363 

8.764.761 

12.706.785 
10.187.052 

11.446^919 


4.560 

4.746 

8.829 

7.365 

8.741 

12.289 

14.267 

17^295 

4.652 

8.097 

10.616 

16.781 


.500 
.06H 
.945 
.577 
.667 
.52M 
.876 
.090 

.784 
.761 

.648 
.483 


16.804. 
18.821. 
21.553. 
19.149. 
21.680. 
22.688. 
23.178. 
25.893. 

17.812, 
2m. 361. 
22.134. 
24.536. 


263 
,022 
,713 
233 
,895 
,9U6 
,526 
.943 

.643 
.473 
.901 
.234J 


6.375 
13.148 


.273'19.U82. 
.616123.336. 


9.761.894  21.208 


068 

667 

813 


3.63 
3.96 
3.47 
3.14 
3.31 
2.66 
2.11 
J.95_ 

3.74 
3.30 
2.94 
2.03 


S.&3 
3.48 


3.00 


1.31  • 
1.33  I 
3.42 
1.96 
2.36 
3.02 
3.37  I 
_S.»6  I 

1.32 
2.19  ' 
3.C3 
3.64 


1.76 
3.14 


3.46 


4.^4 
5.29 
&.»» 
5.19 
6.i( 
5.>« 
5.44 

S.49 
i.6I 

5.3*' 
s.c: 
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The  great  increase  of  population  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
period  covered  by  the  table  has,  of  course,  necessitated  greatly  increased 
consumption,  and  the  comparison  of  the  home  production  and  the 
foreign  importation,  for  successive  periods,  becomes  of  much  interest. 
The  table  shows  that  the  average  annual  consumption  over  the  four 
successive  periods  of  eight  years  each,  increased  as  follows : 

1852-3  to  1859-60,  Annual  Consumption,  17,812,643  quarters. 

1860-1  to  1867-8,        „  „  20,351,473        „ 

186^  to  1875-6,        „  „  22,134,901        „ 

1875-6  to  1883-4,        „  „  24,536,234        „ 

These  amounts  were  supplied  from  home  produce  and  importation  as 

follows : 

HOME  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTATION. 

1852-3  to  1859-60,  13,159,859  quarters  4,652,784  quarters. 

1860-1  to  1867-8,  12,253,712        „  8,097,761        „ 

1868-9  to  1875-6,  11,619,353        „  10,515,548        „ 

1875-6  to  1883-4,  8,754,751         „  15,781,483        » 

Thus,  over  the  first  eight  years,  only  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  consumed 
was  obtained  from  foreign  sources,  whilst  over  the  last  eight  years,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  consumption  were  imported.  It  is  probable  that 
the  home  produce  will  still  decline,  consequent  chiefly  on  reduction 
of  area  under  cultivation ;  whilst  with  increase  of  population,  imports 
must  increase,  and  doubtless  our  supplies  will  be  largely  drawn  firom  this 
continent 

Produce  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Corn  per  acre^  in  the  United  States, 

It  has  been  stated  that,  excluding  recent  bad  seasons,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  of  the  old  arable  soils  of  Great  Britain,  is  twenty- 
eight  bushels.  Comparing  this  yield  with  that  of  the  United  States,  as 
shown  in  Table  XII.,  we  find,  on  the  authority  of  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau, 
that  the  general  average  of  localities  and  years'  is  11.9  bushels  per  acre  ; 
a  yield  which  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot  at 
Rothamsted,  and  whidi  is  considerably  less  than  half  the  average  yield 
of  Great  Britain  under  ordinary  cultivation.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
a  shorter  period  of  growth,  and  to  rapid  maturing,  or  in  some  localities 
to  deficiency  of  rain ;  but  it  is  probably  largely  also  due  to  want  of 
sufficient  labour  to  clean  the  land,  and  to  consequent  luxuriance  of  weeds. 

Referring  to  the  table,  we  find  the  general  averages  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  States  ranging  from  15.1  bushels  per  acre  in  New 
England,  to  7.3  bushels  in  the  South  AUandc  and  Eastern  Gulf  States. 
Even  the  North-west  and  Minnesota,  including  much  praine  land,  give 
very  meagre  average  produce  for  such  rich  soil  So  long  as  wheat  is 
grown  on  such  lands  under  the  conditions  frequent,  and  indeed  almost 
inevitable,  in  the  case  of  new  settlement, — that  is,  growing  it  year  after 
year,  with  deficient  cultivation,  luxuriance  of  weeds,  and  the  burning  of 
the  straw,— only  low  yields  per  acre  can  be  expected.  The  result  is  due 
to  the  fiact  that,  under  such  conditions,  fenility  is  cheap  and  labour  dear. 
But  with  increased  density  of  population,  more  mixed  agriculture  must 
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be  adopted.  Stock  must  be  kept,  the  farm  kept  freer  from  weeds,  the 
straw  used  instead  of  being  burnt,  and  the  manure  frt)m  it,  and  from  the 
consumed  food,  returned  to  the  land  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
fertility  of  the  rich  prairie  soils  be  conserved,  and  not  wasted,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  under  the  necessities  of  the  first  breaking  up,  and  the 
sparse  settlement,  of  the  country.  That  your  rich  prairie  soils  can,  and 
should,  yield  more  produce  than  they  do,  is  clear  from  the  high  yields 
obtained  occasionally,  under  favourable  conditions  of  cultivation. 

TABLE  XIL 
Average  yield  per  acre  of  Wheat  and  Indian  Com  in  (he  United  Stata, 

(From  Signal  Service  Beports.) 
Six  years— 1875-1880. 


WHBAT — BUSHBL8. 


New  England 

Middle  Sutes 

South  Atlantic  btatea  

Enai  Gulf  States 

WeatGalfSUt-B  

Tennpfsee  and  Ohio  Vallej. 

Upper  Lake  Region 

North  Wert 

Mhuieeota  

Callfomla 


Average 


1876 


16.1 
10.6 

Y.6 

9.0 
14.8 

9.5 
13.7 

7.5 
17.0 
11.0 


11.7 


1876 


1877 


13.9 

12.3 

6.8 

6.7 

11.6 

10.6 

10.2 

9.6 

8.6 

13.0 


10.3 


16.8 

13.2 

9.0 

7.2 

11.1 

12.8 

16.1 

14.8 

18.6 

9.6 


12.9 


1878 


16.3 
14.0 
6.6 
7.1 
13.2 
13.0 
16.2 
12.2 
12.0 
17.0 


12.6 


1879 


16.0 

13.4 

8.0 

8.1 

7.7 

16.3 

16.8 

13.1 

12.3 

14.0 


1880 


13.3 

14.6 

6.2 

6.6 

7.7 

14.1 

13.5 

12.6 

13.2 

16.0 


12.4 


11.7 


6LAT. 


16.1 
13.0 

t.3 
t.3 
11.0 
11.7 
14.1 
11.6 
18.6 
13.4 


11.1 


nmiAV  CORK — Bvssatis. 


New  England 

Middle  Staten 

South  Atlantic  States  

East  Golf  States 

West  Gulf  States  

Tennessee  and  Ohio  Valley 

Upper  Lake  Region 

North  West    

Minnesota  

Callfomla 


Average 


34.0 

36.8 

36.9 

36.6 

32.3 

32.9 

82.2 

29.2 

28.7 

28.7 

29.4 

*   32.9 

12.0 

11.6 

11.3 

11.4 

10.7 

10.2 

16.0 

13.3 

13.2 

12.1 

14.3 

13.4 

21.4 

23.2 

22.6 

34.2 

16.9 

24.0 

32.1 

31.4 

29.4 

29.2 

31.9 

29.7 

27.0 

31.6 

23.3 

37.4 

38.1 

36.6 

35.7 

28.7 

31.2 

31.1 

36.2 

30.8 

29.2 

26.4 

29.0 

38.1 

36.0 

36.0 

36.3 

33.0 

30.0 

34.6 

28.0 

32.0 

27.6 

26.3 

25.6 

28.3 

27.2 

27.7    1 

9i.f 
30.3 
11.2 
IS.f 
31. • 
30.1 
31.3 
31.1 
31.1 
31.1 


ST.l 


Turning  to  Indian  Com,  Table  XIL  shows  that  the  yield  of  that 
cereal  is  very  much  higher  than  that  of  wheat ;  and  the  yield  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  those  com  crops  would  doubtless  be  much  greater  than  in 
the  wheat  crops  of  the  same  localities.  This  is  probably  in  part  due  to 
the  high  condition  of  the  soil  under  which  the  crop  is  generally  grown, 
com  generally  following  clover  in  the  rotation.  It  is,  however,  doubtless 
in  part  due  to  the  growth  of  com  extending  much  further  into  the  late 
summer  and  autumn,  the  period  during  which  nitrification  is  the  most 
active  in  the  soil,  and  when  therefore  the  supply  of  nitrates  to  the  plant 
will  be  greater  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  than  in  the  case  of 
wheat  This  would  be  a  very  interesting  subject  for  investigation,  in 
the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  tracing  the  nitrogen  at  various  periods  in 
the  soil,  in  the  plant,  and  in  the  drainage  waters. 

Produce  of  various  crops  per  acre^  in  Manitoba. 

The  following  table  (XI 11.)  gives  estimates  of  the  yield  of  various  crops 
on  some  Manitoba  prairie  soils : 
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TABLE  Xni. 

EdimcUea  of  the  yield  of  various  Crojta  in  Manitoba. 

Summary  of  Statistical  Betums— seven  years,  1876-1882. 

Quantities  in  bushels  per  acre. 


Whtai 
Barley... 

Ottts. 

Rye 

Peaa   ... 
Potatoes 


1«76 

iwt 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

32 

27 

26 

27 

29 

30 

32 

42 

41 

36 

38 

41 

40 

37 

51 

60 

60 

58 

58 

59 

51 

—— 

30 

30 

40 

40 

35 

... 

82 

32 

34 

32 

38 

38 

— 

229 

304 

308 

302 

318 

320 

278 

Genentl 
Average. 

29 
39 
57 
35 
84 
294 


The  above  estimates  are  founded  on  the  reports  of  numerous  farmers, 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  for  seven  years  (1876- 
1882)  is  assumed  to  be  twenty-nine  bushels*  This  is,  however,  doubtless 
too  high,  even  for  exclusively  virgin  prairie  soils,  under  the  condition 
of  cultivation  incident  to  new  settlement ;  and  the  result  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  records  come  chiefly  from  the  more 
intelligent  and  better  farmers.  From  returns  since  supplied  to  me  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa,  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
in  Manitoba  was,  in  1880,  20.1  bushels,  and  in  1882,  24.0  bushels, 
instead  of  29  and  32  bushels  as  above ;  whilst  the  average  produce  in 
1883  ^  estimated  at  21.8  bushels. 

Amounts  of  Nitrogen  and  Carbon  in  various  Soils. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  average  yield  of  wheat  of  different 
countries,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  contrast  the  condition  of  soils  of  very 
different  history,  as  to  their  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
able,  of  carbon  also. 

Table  XIV.  (see  next  page)  shows  the  characters  in  these  respects  of 
exhausted  arable  soils,  of  newly  laid  down  pasture,  and  of  old  pasture 
soils,  at  Rothamsted ;  of  some  other  old  arable  soils ;  of  some  Illinois 
and  Manitoba  prairie  soils;  and  lastly,  of  some  very  rich  Russian 
soils. 

From  these  results  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  characteristic  of  a  rich 
virgin  soil,  or  of  a  permanent  pasture  surface-soil,  is  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen  and  of  carbon,  and  a  high  relation  of  carbon"  to 
nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  soil  that  has  long  been  under  arable  culture 
is  much  poorer  in  these  respects ;  whilst  an  arable  soil  under  conditions 
of  known  agricultural  exhaustion  shows  a  very  low  percentage  of  nitrogen 
and  of  carbon,  and  a  low  relation  of  carbon  to  nitrogen. 

Finally,  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  a  soil  is  a  laboratory, 
and  not  a  mine.  But  not  only  the  facts  ascertamed  in  our  own  and  in 
other  investigations,  but  the  history  of  agriculture  throughout  the  world, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  clearly  show  that  a  fertile  soil  is  one  which  has 
accumulated  within  it  the  residue  of  ages  of  previous  vegetation,  and 
that  it  becomes  infertile  as  this  residue  is  exhausted ;  and  enormous  as 
are  the  accunmlations  in  the  prairie  lands  of  the  American  continent,  it 
it  still  desirable  to  postpone,  rather  than  to  accelerate,  the  time  of  their 
exhaustion. 
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TABLE  XIV. 
Nitroffen  and  Carbon  in  varunu 


DiOaofSoa 
SunpUng. 


(1)  Id  Dry  Sifted  SoO. 


Nitro- 
gen* 


Oarbon. 


Oerbon 
tolNi- 


SOTHAWTSD  AMAMXM  AMV  OBAeS  80IX& 


Roote,    1843-'52;   Berlej,   1883-'B;) 

RooU,  I8S6-'69;  Mineral  ICanoree  J 
Wheat,  lM3-'i,  and  each  year  alnoe ; 

Mineral  Mannrea. 

Barley,  1862,  and  each  year  lince; 

Mineral  Manorea 

Arable   laid  down   to   graaa  (Ten- 

aerea),  Spring,  1879 

Arable  laid  down  to  sraaa  (Bam- 

field).  Spring,  1874 

Arable  laid  down  to  graaa  (Apple-) 

tree  field).  Spring,  1863 J 

Arable  laid  down  to  graaa  (Dr.  OQ 

bert'a  mpadow),  Spring,  1868 
Arable  laid  down  to  graaa  (High 

field),  Spring  (?),  1838    

Very  old  graaa  land  (The  Park) 


.on-) 

•• ••••  1 


April.  1870  ..... 

October,  1886  .. 
October,  1881 .. 
March,  1868..... 
March,  1882 

Febroazy,  1882 


F^bniaiy,  1882  , 
November,  1881 , 


• 


January,  1870 

September,  1878 

Feb.  it  March,  1876 


Per 

cent. 

0.0934 

0.1119 
0.1012 
0.1202 
0.1124 

0.1236 

0.1609 

0.1740 

0.2067 

0.1943 
0.2466 


Per 


Per 


1.039 
1.079 

9.3 

10.7 

1.164 

•••••• 

10.3 

•••••• 

M.M. 

....« 

2.419 

•••••• 

11.7 

2.403 

12.4 

3.377 

13.7 

TAUODB  ABABLB  BOOS  DT  OEBAT  BUTAIX. 


Mr.  Proot'a  Farm;  Broadfleld— 
BQrfiuse  

Mr.  Pront'a  Finn;  Bladcacre  — 
sarfiMe  

Mr.  Prout*a  Farm;  Wbitemoor— 
aorface  


WheM  Soil— Midlothian.. 
„  Ea.«tlothlan 


Pertbahire...., 
Berwlckahire 


Bad  Sandatooa  Soil— England 


0.170 

••»••• 

0.107 

•••••• 

0.171 

0.22 
0.13 
9.21 
0.14 

•••«»» 

0.18 

•••••• 

•■•»•• 

Yeckto. 


UimiX)  BTATRB  AMD  OAVADIAV  P&AIBn  SOIZJb 


nilnolB,  U.  S.,  No.  1  ... 
n  M        No.  2  ... 

„         „       No.  3  ... 

M  M  No.    4    M. 


Portage  U  Prairie,  Manitoba— anr-) 
fkoe 5 

Saskatchewan  dlatrict,  N.  W.  Terri- 
tory—anrfkce   

Forty  milea  fhnn  Fort  Kllice,  N.  W. 
Territory— Borfkoe 

Niyervllle,  Manitoba— let  12  inchea 
Brandon  m  w 

Selkirk 
Winnipeg  „ 


•t 
•t 


0.261 
0.187 
0.618 
0.428 


3.42 
9.66 

7.68 
6.21 


13.1 
14.2 
12.3 
12.3 


Yeakte 


BCBBIAH  BOILB. 


No.  1—12  incbea 

No.  2—  8  „ 

No.  3—  6  „ 

Nu.  4—  6  „ 

No.  6—11  „ 

No.  6—17  ,. 

No.  7—  9  „ 


0.607 

• 

0.467 

0.1M8 

0.130 

0.306 

0.281 

0.409 

It 

M 
«• 
It 
M 
N 


(1)  Oalcalated  oo  aoU  dried  at  100  a 
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Note  on  some  Conditions  of  the  Development^  and  of  the  Activity,  of 
Chlorophyll.    By  Professor  J.  H.  Gilbebt,  LLJ),,  F,B.S, 

All  who  are  aocustomed  to  observe  vegetation  must  have  been  straok  with 
the  great  variety  of  shades  of  green  which  the  foliage  of  different  plants  preaents. 
Without  pretending  to  generalise  fnrther,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  any 
rate  so  far  as  oar  common  agrioultoral  plants  are  concerned,  they  show  tome- 
what  characteristic  shades  of  colour,  according  to  the  Natnra)  Order  to  which 
they  belong — the  Legmninosae  differing  from  the  Graminese,  the  Grudferc, 
the  Ghenopodiacese,  and  so  on.  Bat  the  same  description  of  plant  will  ezhibU 
very  characteristic  differences,  not  only  at  different  stages  of  grow&,  bat  al 
the  same  stage  in  different  conditions  of  luxariance,  as  affected  by  the  external 
conditions  of  soil,  season,  manaring,  &c.,  bat  especially  under  the  infloenoe  of 
different  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

The  Bothamsted  Field  expenments  have  afforded  ample  opportonity  for 
observations  of  this  kind ;  and  it  has  been  quite  evident  that,  in  a  series  of 
comparable  experiments  with  the  same  crop,  depth  of  green  colour  by  no  means 
necessarily  implied  a  finally  greater  amount  of  carbon  assimilation ;  whilst  we 
have  long  ago  experimentally  proved  that  the  deeper  colour  was  associated 
with  relatively  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  or  solid  substance  of  the 
herbage ;  and  this  obviously  means  a  lower  relation  of  carbon  to  nitrogen. 

Mentioning  these  facts  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Bussell,  who  has  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  ohlorophyll,  he  kindly  undertook  to  make  comparative 
determinations  of  the  amounts  of  chlorophyll  in  parallel  specimens,  in  which 
we  were  to  determine  the  percentfiiges  of  dry  matter  and  of  nitrogen.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June  1882,  during  the  period  of  active  vegetation.  Dr.  Bussell  spent  a 
day  at  Bothamsted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  appropriate  samples,  which 
were  taken  from  several  differently  manured  plots  of  meadow-grass,  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  respectively. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  some  of  these  experiments ;  namely, 
the  percentages  of  nitrogen,  and  the  relative  amounts  of  chlorophyll,  in  the 
separated  gramineous  and  the  separated  leguminous  plants  in  the  mixed 
herbage  of  grass  land ;  in  specimens  of  wheat  grown  by  a  purely  nitrogenood 
manure,  and  by  the  same  nitrogenous  manure  with  a  full  mineral  manure  in 
addition ;  and  in  specimens  of  barley  grown  by  a  purely  nitrogenous  manure, 
and  by  a  mixture  of  the  same  nitrogenous  manure  and  mineral  manure  in 
addition.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specimens  were  collected  while 
the  plants  were  still  quite  green,  and  actively  growing.  It  should  be  farther 
explained  that  the  amounts  of  chlorophyll  recorded  are,  as  stated  in  the  table, 
relative  and  not  actual ;  that  is  to  say,  the  figures  show  the  relative  amonnts 
for  the  individual  members  of  each  pair  of  experiments,  and  not  the  comparative 
amounts  as  between  one  set  of  experiments  and  another. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  first  place  that  the  separated  leguminous  herbage  of 
hay  contained  a  much  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its  dry  substance  than 
the  separated  gramineous  herbage ;  and  that,  with  the  much  higher  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  leguminous  herbage,  there  was  also  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  chlorophyll.  Under  comparable  conditions,  however,  the  Legumino^ 
eventuaUy  maintain  a  much  higher  relation  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  than  ^e 
Gramineae,  in  other  words,  in  their  case  carbon  is  not  assimilated  in  so  laxige  > 
proportion  to  the  nitrogen  taken  up. 

Next,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  wheat  plants  manured  with  ammoninm- 
salts  alone  show  a  much  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  those  mannred 
with  the  same    amount  of  ammonium-salts,  but  with  mineral  manure  in 
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Cabbon  Assimilation. 
(The  figures  in  parentheses  represent  determinations  in  the  not  fully  dried  snbstanoe.) 


Hat. 

Gnuninee 
Legominosae 

Whbat. 

Ammoniiim-salts  only 
Ammoniam-salts     and 
mineral  manure 

Bablet. 

Ammoniam-salts  only 
Ammoniam>8alts      and 
mineral  manure 


Nitrogen  per 

oent  in  arj 

sabitance 


M90 
2-478 


(1-227) 
(0-666) 

(1474) 
(0-792) 


Relative 
amounts  of 
Chlorophyll 


Carbon  assimilated 
per  sore  per  annnm 


Aotnsl 


Difierenoe 


lbs. 


0-77 
2-40 


200 
100 

3-20 
1-46 


1,398 
2,222 

1,403 
2,088 


lbs. 


-824 


-686 


addition.  The  high  proportion  of  chlorophyll  again  goes  with  the  high  nitrogen 
percentage ;  bat  the  last  column  of  the  table  shows  that,  with  the  ammonium - 
salts  without  mineral  manure  with  the  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  the 
high  proportion  of  chlorophyll,  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  green  produce,  there 
is  eventually  a  very  much  less  assimilation  of  carbon.  The  result  is  exactly 
aimilsr  in  the  case  of  the  barley.  The  plants  manured  with  ammonium -salts 
alone  showing  the  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  the  higher  proportion  of 
chlorophyll,  but  eventually  a  much  lower  assimilation  of  carbon. 

It  IS  evident  that  the  chlorophyll  formation  has  a  close  connection  with  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  assimilated,  but  that  the  carbon  assimilation  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  chlorophyll  formed,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessary 
mineral  constituents  available.  No  doubt  there  had  been  as  much,  or  more,  of 
both  nitrogen  assimilated,  and  chlorophyll  formed,  over  a  given  area,  where  the 
mineral  as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  manure  had  been  applied,  the  lower  proportion 
of  both  in  the  dry  matter  being  due  to  the  greater  assimilation  of  carbon  and 
consequent  greater  formation  of  non-nitrogenous  substances. 

It  is  of  interest  to  observe,  that  these  results  of  experiments  in  the  field  are 
perfectly  consistent  v^th  those  obtained  by  vegetable  physiologists  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  they  having  found  that  the  presence  of  certain  mineral  or  ash-constituents, 
and  especially  that  of  potassium,  is  essential  for  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  no 
starch  being  formed  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  without  the  aid  of  that  substance. 
Sachs  says,  *  Potassium  is  as  essential  for  the  assimilating  activity  of  chlorophyll 
ss  iron  for  its  production.' 
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MANURES. 


We  have  been  requested  by  the  Chemical  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Agricaltaral  Society  to  draw  up  a  Table  of  the  composition 
and  Talue  of  the  manure  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  the  food* 
staffs  in  ordinary  use  on  the  farm.  About  twenty-five  years  ago 
we  published  a  Table  showing  the  average  composition,  per  cent., 
and  per  ton,  of  the  chief  feeding-stuffs,  and  other  agricultural 
products ;  and  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
mat  difference  in  the  value  of  the  manure  according  to  the 
composition  of  the  food  consumed.  Soon  afterwards,  a  Table 
was  published,  showing  the  estimated  money*value  of  the  manure 
from  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  the  various  foods. 

The  Table  of  composition  was  founded,  partly  on  the  results 
of  analyses  made  at  Rothamsted,  but  in  great  part  on  the  results 
of  others,  which  had  at  that  time  been  published ;  and  having 
calculated  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
contained  in  one  ton  of  the  respective  foods,  we  deducted  the 
qoantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  we  estimated 
would  be  contained  in  the  increase  in  live-weight  of  the  animal 
consuming  it.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  nitrogen,  we  deducted 
10  per  cent,  from  the  amounts  in  a  ton  of  the  cakes  and 
leguminous  seeds,  which  contain  high  percentages  of  nitrogen, 
and  15  per  cent,  from  the  amounts  in  the  foods  which  contain 
lower  percentages  of  nitrogen.  These  amounts  of  nitrogen 
deducted,  were  reckoned  to  include,  besides  the  nitrogen  actu- 
ally stored  up  in  the  increase  in  live-weight,  some  loss,  but  not 
to  cover  the  losses  that  take  place  in  the  manure  after  it  is 
voided  by  the  animal.  The  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  manure,  as  so  calculated,  were  then  valued  at  the  prices  at 
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which  they  could  be  purchased  in  Peruvian  guano,  and  the 
potash  at  its  market  price  at  the  time.  The  total  manure-TslQe 
of  a  ton  of  each  food,  as  so  arrived  at,  was  published,  but  the 
data  were  not  given. 

Objections  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  raised  against  the 
manure-values  given  in  that  Table.  At  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation, compensation  for  unexhausted  manure  was  not  the  law 
of  the  land;  and  whatever  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  valuation  in  any  particular  case,  or  as  to  the 
valuations  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  genefal  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
cattle-foods  vary  very  greatly  in  their  manure-value.  So  far 
a  very  important  step  has  been  gained. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  Duke  of  Richmond  carried 
through  Parliament  (in  1875)  <<The  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act "  for  the  compensation  to  the  tenant,  for  his  unexhausted 
improvements.  This  Bill  proved,  however,  to  be  practicallj 
inoperative,  as  its  provisions  were  not  compulsory. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodetj, 
held  on  November  3rd,  1875,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Randell : — 

*^  That  while  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  members  of  the  Society  to  prove  bj 
a  series  of  experiments  made  under  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  how  far  the  accuracy  of  ^  The  estimated  value  of  manoie 
obtained  by  the  consumption  of  different  articles  of  food,'  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lawes  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  last 
Spring  number  of  the  ^  Journal '  of  the  Society,  is  confirmed  by 
practical  results,  it  becomes  more  especially  important  now  that 
compensation  to  outgoing  tenants  for  the  unexhausted  value  of 
purchased  food  will  become  subject  to  arbitration. 

^^  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Chemical  Committee  to  consider 
in  what  way  experiments  may  be  conducted  by  practical  fiinners 
in  different  districts  to  demonstrate  by  this  union  of  *  Practice 
with  Science,'  the  actual  manure-value  of  the  kinds  of  food 
most  extensively  purchased  —  say  the  first  four  articles  in 
Mr.  Lawes'  Table,  with  any  others  the  Committee  may  select — 
the  feeding  value  of  each  being  also  recorded." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  February  2nd,  1876, 
the  Chemical  Committee  reported  with  reference  to  the  fore* 
going  resolution  as  follows : — 

^^  That,  recognising  the  very  great  importance  of  the  question 
submitted  to  them,  they  recommended  the  Council  to  extend 
the  reference,  so  as  to  enable  the  Committee  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  practical  and  scientific  witnesses  as  to  how  far  the 
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knowledge  we  already  po8se8s  of  the  fertUising  properties  of 
manures  and  feeding-stuffs,  especially  the  latter,  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a  basis  of  valaation  to  be  made  under  the  compensation- 
ciaiues  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
those  witnesses  considering  our  present  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  insufficient,  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  experiments 
with  those  objects  in  view." 

During  the  next  four  weeks  the  Chemical  Committee  ex- 
amined a  number  of  witnesses,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  evidence, 
reported  as  follows : — 

'*  The  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  fully  con« 
sidered  the  evidence  taken  by  them  on  the  subjects  connected 
with  Mr.  Randell's  motion. 

"  They  find  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  witnesses  examined 
a  yeiy  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  manurial  and  feeding-value  of  cakes  and  other  feeding-stuffs. 

''It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  primary  condition  of 
any  experiments  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  should  be  that  of  their  being 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  of  their  results  adding  to  the  amount 
of  knowledge  previously  existing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the 
experiments. 

^  While  some  of  the  witnesses  appear  to  see  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  practical  experiments  of  the  kind  indicated  by 
Mr.  Randell,  the  strongest  possible  opinions  were  expressed  by 
the  scientific  witnesses  that,  although  some  special  information 
of  local  interest  might  be  obtained  from  them,  they  would  be, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  'of  no  use  whatever  for 
establishing  anything  like  a  scientific  basis  or  principle,  which 
is  so  much  needed  when  a  general  question,  such  as  that  of 
manure-value,  comes  into  play.' 

"  But  the  difficulties  and  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  these 
experiments  being  carried  out  in  a  trustworthy  manner  are  not 
confined  to  scientific  witnesses.  They  are  pointed  out  in  the 
stronf[;est  manner  by  some  of  those  most  in  favour  of  these 
so-called  practical  experiments,  one  of  whom,  indeed,  suggests 
their  being  instituted  at  places  like  the  Universities,  Kew,  or 
Cirencester,  adding  that  he  does  not  know  a  single  person  in 
the  three  counties  with  which  he  is  connected  to  whom  he  could 
entrust  them.  Another  witness  considers  they  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society's  Chemist  and  the  Chemical 
Committee ;  while  it  was  generally  assumed  that  those^  who 
might  be  willing  to  undertake  the  experiments  should  be 'com- 
pensated for  their  trouble  and  expense. 

"The  question  of  expense  is  one  which  the  Committee  are 
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confident  the  Council  would  consider  of  comparatirelj  little 
coqsequence,  if  adequate  results  were  to  be  expected;  bat 
although  fully  appreciating  the  object  of  Mr.  RandelFs  motion, 
and  the  great  importance — especially  with  reference  to  valua- 
tions under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act — of  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  artificial  manures  and  feeding-stuffs, 
they  feel  they  would  only  be  justified  in  recommending  experi- 
ments, the  results  obtained  from  which  would  be  held,  by  a 
general  concurrence  of  opinion,  scientific  and  practical,  to  be 
thoroughly  exhaustive  and  worthy  of  confidence. 

*'An  opportunity  for  carrying  out  experiments  has  been 
offered  to  the  Society  by  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  and  the  Com- 
mittee now  recommend  that  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Voelcker  be 
requested  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  carrying  on  at  Wobum  such 
experiments  as  they,  in  communication  with  the  Chemical 
Committee,  may  determine  on,  it  being  understood  that  the 
experiments,  when  decided  upon,  shall  be  wholly  under  the 
control  of  one  or  both  of  these  gentlemen. 

**  Although  not  prepared  at  present  to  propose — as  being 
instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society — any  other  experi- 
ments than  such  as  may  be  determined  on  under  the  above 
recommendation,  the  Committee  are  far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
courage experiments  independently  conducted  by  practical 
farmers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  glad  to  assist  them. 
Dr.  Voelcker  expresses  himself  as  anxious  that  such  experiments 
should  be  made,  and  gives  instances  of  some  that  might  furnish 
useful  information.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  it  may  be  of 
advantage  if  Dr.  Voelcker  be  requested  to  draw  up  the  plan  of 
one  or  more  of  such  practical  experiments  as  he  thinks  might 
bear  instructive  results,  laying  down  for  the  guidance  of  such 
farmers  as  might  like  to  try  them  the  necessary  instructions  and 
rules  for  conducting  them. 

"  With  regard  to  the  great  advantage  which,  by  the  evidence 
of  all  the  witnesses,  there  would  be  in  the  establishment  of  some 
one  scale  of  valuation  of  unexhausted  manures,  which  would  be 
recognised  and  adopted  generally  in  the  country,  the  Committee 
found  that  none  of  the  witnesses  were  unfavourable  to  Mr. 
Lawes'  Tables  of  manure-value,  if  confirmed  by  direct  experi- 
ment. One,  indeed,  of  the  most  important  witnesses  expresses 
his  own  reliance  altogether  on  it  as  it  stands ;  while  another 
says  he  should,  in  any  case  where  there  was  no  agreement,  most 
certainly  adopt  Mr.  Lawes'  Table,  modified  by  his  own  ex- 
'perience,  and  by  considerations  as  to  climate  and  soil. 

*'  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
experiments    instituted    for    the    purpose,    as    suggested    by 
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Mr.  Randell's  motion,  of  corroborating  or  modifying  Mr.  Lawes' 
ooDcInsions  as  to  the  manurial  valae  of  cakes  and  feeding-stuffs 
should  be  carried  on  for  several  years,  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
mittee that,  pending  the  completion  of  such  experiments — should 
thej  be  carried  out — it  is  desirable  for  the  Society  to  draw  up 
and  publish,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Voelcker, 
s  schedule  of  the  manurial  value  of  these  substances,  based  upon 
Mr.  Lawes'  Tables,  and  on  any  other  evidence  that  may  come 
under  their  consideration." 

The  liberal  offer  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  referred  to  in  the 
above  report,  to  furnish  the  necessary  land,  and  the  funds  required 
to  carry  out  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  manure-value 
of  consumed  cattle-foods,  and  other  points,  having  been  accepted, 
a  series  of  experiments  was  at  once  arranged,  and  commenced 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  are  still  in  progress.  It  would  not 
be  appropriate  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  which 
have  accrued  from  those  experiments.  Nor  need  we  here  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  manure  from  cattle-foods  of  such  widely 
different  manure-value  as  decorticated  cotton-cake  and  maize 
should  have  shown  very  little  difference  in  the  crops  to  which 
thej  were  applied,  any  further  than  to  say  that  the  result  was 
doabtless  due  to  the  condition  of  the  land  being,  in  both  cases, 
high  enough  to  yield  approximately  maximum  crops. 

It  is  doubtless  the  certainty  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
Act  would  be  followed  by  one  securing  to  the  tenant  compensa- 
tion for  his  unexhausted  improvements,  that  has  led  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  to  pay  much  more  attention  in  recent  years  to 
the  comparative  value  of  the  manure  from  the  consumption  of 
different  descriptions  of  cattle-food ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
coincidently  with  the  results  obtained  at  Wobum,  which  do  not 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  manure  from  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  over  that  from  maize,  it  has  become  almost  universally 
recognised  by  farmers  that  the  manure  from  the  consumption  of 
the  cakes  in  ordinary  use  has  a  higher  value  than  that  from  the 
cereal  grains. 

It  is  true  that  when  Chambers  of  Agriculture,  or  Farmers' 
Clubs,  have  agreed  upon  a  basis  for  compensation  in  amicable 
arrangements,  they  have  generally  preferred  to  fix  the  scale  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  food,  rather  than  to  its  manure- 
value.  They  have,  however,  in  the  case  of  cakes,  and  even  of 
the  leguminous  seeds,  assigned  a  larger  proportion  of  their  cost 
as  compensation  than  in  that  of  the  cereal  grains.  Thus,  the 
fact  that  foods  rich  in  nitrogen  yield  manures  of  higher  value 
than  those  which  are  poor  in  that  substance,  is  fully  recognised. 
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A  great  advance  has  thas  been  made ;  and  in  discnssing  tke 
question  of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  manures^  upon  whidb  we 
now  propose  to  enter,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  know  that  agri- 
culturists are  ready  to  accept  it  as  an  established  fact  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  food  affords  a  true  indication  of  its 
manure-value.  Further  evidence  of  improved  knowledge  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  relative  market  prices  of;  different 
cattle-foods  gradually  approximate  more  nearly  to  what  may  be 
called  their  relative  scientific  values — that  is,  their  values  taking 
into  account  both  their  feeding-  and  their  manure-value.  For 
example,  ten  years  ago  the  price  of  linseed-cake  ranged  from 
12/.  to  14/.  per  ton,  whilst  decorticated  cotton-cake  was  hardly 
saleable  at  half  the  price ;  linseed-cake  being  more  valued  as 
food,  and  the  greater  manure-value  of  cotton-cake  not  being 
recognised.  Now,  however,  the  relative  market  prices  of  the 
two  foods  much  more  nearly  represent  their  true  relative  values, 
taking  both  their  food  and  their  manure  values  into  account. 

The  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with, 
and  subsequent  to,  the  passing  of  the  '^Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  of  1883,''  which  gives  to  the  tenant  the  right  of  property  in 
his  unexhausted  manures,  have  afforded  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  general  views  of  agriculturists  on  the  subject;  and 
although  some  exaggerated  opinions  have  been  put  forward, 
common-sense  views  have,  upon  the  whole,  prevailed ;  and  we 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  any  carefully  considered  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  this  most  complicated  and  difficult 
question  will  be  favourably  received,  and  will  not  be  withont 
practical  value. 

The  existence  of  unexhausted  fertility^  resulting  from  the 
consumption  of  cattle-foods,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when 
organic  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  is  applied  to  the  soil  as 
manure,  its  complete  decay,  and  the  complete  liberation  of  its 
fertilising  constituents,  extend  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Poor  land  cannot  be  suddenly  brought  into  **  condition^ 
by  the  consumption  on  the  farm  of  purchased  foods.  Nor  can 
*' conditiony^  that  is  accumulated  fertility,  be  at  once  withdrawn 
by  suddenly  stopping  the  use  of  the  foods. 

The  Rothamsted  field  experiments  afford  numerous  illustra- 
tions of  such  gradual  accumulation,  and  only  gradual  exhaustion. 
It  may  take  a  great  many  years  of  unmanured  cropping  to 
exhaust  the  accumulation  from  a  few  years'  application  of  dung, 
and  to  bring  the  land  back  to  its  original  state.  Even  when 
rape-cake  is  applied  for  the  continuous  growth  of  corn-crops, 
a  considerable  unexhausted  residue  remains  in  the  soil.  The 
fact  that  such  accumulation  does  take  place  cannot  be  disputed. 
But   when  we  come  to  consider — of  what   the   accumulation 
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consists,  what  is  its  amount,  and  what  its  money-value,  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  become  apparent. 

Each  individual  food,  when  judiciously  used  in  conjunction 
with  others,  contributes  more  or  less  to  the  increase  of  the 
animal  consuming  it;  and  the  increase  will  carry  away  a 
certain  amount  of  the  constituents  of  the  food.  The  remainder, 
which  constitute  the  manure,  will,  in  the  first  place,  increase  the 
produce  of  the  crops  to  which  it  is  applied ;  but  it  will  also 
leave  an  unexhausted  residue,  the  amount,  and  the  money-value 
of  which  to  the  succeeding  tenant,  we  have  to  endeavour  to 
determine. 

We  must,  then,  in  the  first  place,  form  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  increase  in  live-weight  of  animals  which  a  given 
quantity  of  each  food  will  produce,  and  of  the  amount  of 
manure-constituents  which  that  increase  will  take  from  the  food. 
Next,  we  must  endeavour  to  estimate  the  increase  in  the  crops, 
and  the  amount  of  constituents  so  removed.  Lastly,  the  amount, 
and  the  value,  of  the  manure-residue  has  to  be  estimated.  This 
we  have  done  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  the  foods,  the  com- 
position, the  original  manure-value,  and  the  unexhausted 
manure-value  of  which,  are  given  in  the  Tables  which  follow. 
We  have  then  decided  upon  a  scale  of  reduction  of  the  un- 
exhausted manure-value  from  year  to  year,  and  in  this  way 
arrived  at  an  estimate  of  the  money-value  of  the  residue 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  Finally,  having 
thus  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  what  may 
be  called  the  compensatiari'Value  of  the  accumulated  residue, 
we  have  devised  a  simple  method  of  calculation,  starting  from 
the  totalj  or  original  manure-value^  of  the  various  foods — that 
is,  from  the  value  deducting  the  constituents  in  the  increase 
in  live-weight  only,  and  reckoning  the  remainder  at  the  prices 
at  which  they  can  be  purchased  in  artificial  manures. 

I.  AvEBAOE  C0MPO8ITIOK  OF  Cattle  Foods. 

The  first  Table  we  have  to  call  attention  to  shows  the 
average  composition,  per  cent,  and  per  ton,  of  thirty-six  dif- 
ferent foods,  so  far  as  this  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
manure-value  calculations  ;  that  is,  it  gives  the  amount  per  cent, 
ol  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  total  mineral  matter  (ash),  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  and  the  amounts  per  ton  of  the  foods,  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  In  some  cases  the 
figures  are  the  same  as  in  our  original  Table,  published  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  in  all  cases  more  recent  analyses 
have  been  had  recourse  to,  and  alterations  have  been  made  if  it 
seemed  desirable. 

8  B  3 
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Table  I. — AysBAGi  Composition,  Pxb  Cent,  and  Fsb  Tok,  of  Catti> 

FOODS. 


Peb  Cest. 

Pbr  Tox. 

FOOM. 

Dry 

Mineral 

Fhoa- 

FbOB- 

Matter. 

Nitrogen. 

Matter 
(ABh). 

phoric 
Add. 

PDtaah. 

Nitroeen. 

'ist 

FttiaL 

percent. 

percent 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

Ibe. 

hm. 

0.. 

1.  Linieed    .. 

90 

00 

3 

60 

4' 

00 

1-54 

1-37 

80-64 

84-50 

30-69 

2.  Linseed-cake  .. 

88 

50 

4 

75 

6 

50 

2*00 

1-40 

106-40 

44*80 

31-96 

8.  Decorticated       \ 
oottoB-coke  ../ 

90 

00 

6 

60 

7' 

00 

3- 10 

2-00 

147-84 

69-44 

44-80 

4.  Palm-nnt  cake 

91 

00 

2 

50 

3 

60 

1-20 

0-50 

56-00 

26-88  '  11-21) 

5.  Undeoorticated   ] 
cotton-cake  . .  / 

87 

■00 

3 

75 

6 

•00 

200 

2-00 

84-00 

44-80     44-80 

6.  Cocoa-nut  cake 

90 

•00 

3 

■40 

6 

■00 

1-40 

2-00 

76-16 

31-36    44-80 

7.  Bape-cake 

89 

■00 

4 

■90 

7 

■50 

2-50 

1-50 

109-76 

5600 

3360 

8.  Peas 

85 

00 

3 

60 

2 

■50 

0-85 

0-96 

80*64 

19-04 

21*50 

9.  Beans 

85 

00 

•00 

3 

■00 

1-10 

1-30 

89-60 

24*64 

2912 

10.  Lentils     ..     .. 

88- 

00 

•20 

4 

■00 

0-76 

0-70 

94-08 

16-80 

15-68 

11.  Tares  (seed)    .. 

84 

00 

» 

'20 

2 

50 

0*80 

0-80 

94-08 

17-92 

17-92 

12.  Indian  com     .. 

88 

00 

70 

1 

•40 

0-60 

0-37 

38-08 

13-44 

8-29 

13.  Wheat      ..      .. 

85 

■00 

'80 

1' 

■70 

0-85 

0-53 

40-32 

19*04 

11-87 

14.  Malt 

94 

00 

— 

1 1 
* 

70 

2 

•50 

0-80 

0-50 

38-08 

17-92 

11-20 

15.  Barley 

84' 

00 

65 

2 

20 

0-75 

0-55 

36-96 

16-80     12*32 

IG.  Oats 

86- 

■00 

•00 

2 

80 

0-60 

0-50 

44-80 

13-44     11-20 

17.  Bice  meal* 

90 

■00 

■90 

7' 

50 

(0-60) 

(0-87) 

42*56 

(13-44).  (8-29) 

18.  Loonst  beans  * 

85- 

00 

20 

2 

50 

•    ■• 

•  • 

26*88 

•■     1      .* 

19.  Malt  coombs    .. 

90 

00 

3 

90 

8' 

00 

200 

2  00 

87-36 

44-80 

44*80 

20.  Fine  pollard    .. 

86' 

00 

2 

•45 

5 

50 

2-90 

1-46 

54-88 

64*96 

32-70 

21.  Coarse  pollard . . 

86' 

■00 

2' 

'50 

6 

40 

8-50 

1-50 

56-00 

78-40 

38*60 

22.  Bran         ..      .. 

86 

00 

2 

50 

6' 

50 

3*60 

1-45 

56-00 

80-64 

32-4« 

23.  Cloyerhay 

83 

■00 

2 

•40 

7' 

00 

0-57 

1-50 

53*76 

12-77 

33-60 

24.  Meadow  hay   .. 

84' 

00 

1 

50 

6 

50 

0-40 

1-60 

33-00 

8*96 

35-84 

25.  Pea  straw 

82 

50 

1' 

00 

5- 

50 

0-35 

1-00 

22-40 

7-84 

22*40 

26.  Oat  straw 

83 

■00 

0 

'50 

5 

50 

0-24 

1-00 

11*20 

5-38 

22*40 

27.  Wheat  straw    . . 

84 

■00 

0 

45 

5 

•00 

0-24 

0-80 

10  08 

5-38 

17-92 

28.  Barley  straw    .. 

85 

■00 

0 

'40 

4 

50 

0-18 

1-00 

8-96 

4-03 

22-40 

29.  Bean  straw 

82 

■50 

0 

•90 

5 

■00 

0-30 

100 

20-16 

6*72 

22-40 

30.  Potatoes.. 

25 

■00 

0 

25 

1 

00 

015 

0-55 

5*60 

3-36 

12-82 

31.  Carrots  .. 

14 

00 

0 

•20 

0 

•90 

009 

0-28 

4*48 

2*02 

6-27 

32.  Parsnips.. 

16 

•00 

0' 

22 

1 

00 

0-19 

0-36 

4*93 

4-26 

8*06 

33.  Maneel  wurzels 

34.  Swedish  turnips 

12 

•50 

0 

•22 

1' 

00 

0-07 

0-40 

4*98 

1*57 

8*96 

11' 

00 

0' 

'25 

0 

60 

0-06 

0-22 

6-60 

1-34 

4*93 

35.  Yellow  turnips  * 

9 

00 

0 

20 

0' 

65 

(0-06) 

(0-22) 

4*48 

(IW) 

(4-98) 

36.  White  turnips.. 

800 

018 

0*68 

005 

0-30 

4*03 

1-12 

B'ii 

♦  In  the  case  of  neither  Rice-meal,  Locust-beans,  nor  Yellow  Turnips,  haTe  '«»'*^ 
ash-analyses  been  found.  For  Bice-meal  the  same  percentages  of  phospiwiie  acid  nd 
potash  as  in  Indian  Com,  and  for  Yellow  Turnips  the  same  as  in  Swedes,  are  piovi- 
sionally  adopted :  but  in  all  the  Tables  the  assumed  results  are  siren  in  parenthessB.  rv 
T-ocust  Beans  no  figure  has  been  assumed,  and  the  oolumns  are  left  blank. 
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Although  the  figures  given  in  the  Table  (I.,  p.  10)  may  be 
taken  as  fairly  indicating  the  aoercLge  composition  of  the 
different  foods,  yet  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the  case  of 
almost  ereiy  one  of  the  articles  in  the  list,  individual  samples 
may  vary  even  considerably  from  the  average.  In  the  case  of 
foods  which  are  manufactured,  or  imported,  the  percentage  of 
diy  matter  is  usually  high.  In  the  case  of  those  which  may 
be  either  imported  or  home-grown,  the  variations  in  the  per- 
centage of  dry  matter  in  different  samples  may  be  compara- 
tirely  wide ;  it  being,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  higher  in  the 
imported  articles,  which  could  not  be  shipped  unless  in  a  drier 
condition  than  is  usual  with  the  home-grown  product.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  the  imported  food  will  probably  contain  a 
higher,  or  the  home-grown  one  a  lower,  percentage  of  dry 
matter,  than  the  average  amount  given  in  the  Table.  Even  in 
the  case  of  professedly  ripened  products,  such  as  cereal  grains 
and  leguminous  seeds,  the  character  of  the  season  will  materially 
influence  their  condition  of  dryness;  and  the  same  remark 
applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  such  matters  as  hays  and 
straws.  Succulent  matters  again,  such  as  roots,  vary  very 
considerably  according  to  season,  and  to  condition  of  maturity. 

So  far  as  individual  constituents  are  concerned,  very  similar 
reservations  must  be  made ;  and  especially  is  this  so  in  the  case 
of  the  nitrogen.  Even  with  professedly  ripened  products,  the 
peroentage  of  nitrogen  may  vary  considerably  according  to  soil, 
manuring,  climate  or  season,  &c.,  but  especially  according  to 
season ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  a  less  degree  with  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  potash,  of  such  articles.  But  in  the  case  of  im- 
perfectly ripened  products,  such  as  hay,  and  in  a  much  greater 
degree  in  that  of  still  less  evenly  matured  and  more  succulent 
ones,  such  as  roots,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  may  vary  very 
materially,  and  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  some 
extent 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  figures  given  in  the  Table  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  fairly  average  composition  of  the 
different  foods,  they  must  be  adopted  or  modified  with  judg- 
ment, having  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  conditions  of 
growth,  maturity,  preparation,  or  preservation,  to  which  they 
have  been  subject.  Fortunately,  however,  unless  the  variation 
from  the  standard  composition  adopted  in  the  Table  be  con- 
siderable, indeed  more  than  is  usual,  the  effect  on  the  estimates 
of  manure-value  will  not  be  material ;  but  they  will  obviously 
be  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  nitrogen,  than  in  that  of 
either  the  phosphoric  acid  or  the  potash. 
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II.  Total  ob  Obiginal  Makubb-yalue,  of  Coksuhbd 

Cattle  Foods. 

Table  11.  (pp.  14-15),  shows  the  method,  and  the  lesnlts,  of 
the  calculation  of  the  totals  or  original  manure-wdue  of  the  different 
foods,  adopting  as  a  basis  their  composition  as  given  in  Table  I. 

The  first  column  of  the  Table  (II.)  shows  the  estimated 
amounts  of  each  food  required  to  give  one  part  of  fattening 
increase  in  live-weight  of  oxen  or  sheep ;  and  the  second  colmnn 
shows  the  amounts  of  such  increase  that  would,  accordingly,  be 
yielded  by  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  each  food.  It  is 
obvious  that  some  estimate  of  this  kind  must  be  made  before 
we  can  reckon  how  much  of  the  manure-constituents  of  the 
food  are  carried  off  by  the  animal-increase,  and  consequently 
how  much  will  remain  for  manure.  These  columns  may, 
however,  be  very  seriously  misleading,  unless  their  real  meaning 
be  understood.  Thus,  if  given  without  further  explanation,  it 
might  be  concluded  that,  by  the  exclusive  consumption  by  oxen 
or  sheep,  of  one  ton  of  any  of  the  different  foods,  the  amount  of 
fattening  increase  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  Table 
would  be  produced.  In  other  words,  that  if  so  given,  a  tcm  of 
linseed-cake  would  yield  873  lbs.,  a  ton  of  oat-straw  124  lbs., 
or  a  ton  of  swedes  20j^  lbs.  of  increase.  What  is  meant  is,  that 
when  any  one  of  the  foods  is  given  in  the  judicious  amount,  and 
admixture  with  other  foods,  which  experience  shows  to  be 
beneficial,  it  may  be  estimated  that  one  ton  of  the  food  so  con- 
sumed will,  approximately,  contribute  the  amount  of  increase  in 
live-weight  stated. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  giving  some  explanation  of 
the  way  in  which  the  figures  have  been  arrived  at  In  the  case 
of  a  few  typical  foods,  a  number  of  feeding  experiments  were 
selected  in  which  the  mixtures  given  were  comparatively  simjde, 
and  the  results  fairly  average  ;  and  the  productive  effect  of  the 
particular  food  has  been  calculated,  by  eliminating  that  of  the 
associated  food,  or  foods,  as  determined  in  the  case  of  other 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  have  been  calculated  in  the 
same  way.  For  example — ^the  quantity  of  clover-chaff  required 
to  produce  one  of  increase  in  various  experiments  was  deter- 
mined as  follows : — 

to 


Oxen — ^with  Linseed-cake,  Barley,  Swedes,  and  Glover-chaff  ,.  13 '0 

Oxen—  „  „  „  „  ..  14-3 

Sheep— with  Linseed-cake,  Swedes,  and  Clover-chaff  ..  ..  14 '7 

Sheep — ^with  Barley,  Swedes,  and  Clover-chaff  . .  . .  13;4 

Sheep—  ,  „  „  „  ,.  .,  15*6 

Mean        ..  14*2 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  prodoctive  effects  of  linseed,  linseed- 
cakesy  barley,  beans,  and  swedes,  each  used  in  suitable  admix- 
ture with  other  foods,  have  been  estimated.  Thus,  the  actual 
and  comparative  productive  effects  of  a  few  characteristic  foods 
have  been  approximately  determined ;  and  from  these  results  the 
capacity  of  allied  foods  has  been  estimated,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  relative  amounts  of  digestible  and  indigestible 
constitaents,  which  the  foods  to  be  compared  on  the  average 
contain.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  figures  in  the  first  and  second 
colamns  of  Table  II.  have  been  arrived  at.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  straws  no  direct  experimental 
data  were  at  command,  and  their  productive  effects  are  esti- 
mated mainly  on  their  recorded  amounts  of  digestible  con- 
stitaents compared  with  those  in  hay,  and  they  are  more 
probably  given  too  high  than  too  low. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  estimates  can  be  only  approximately 
correct ;  but  they  are  at  any  rate  the  best  that  existing  know- 
ledge renders  it  possible  to  make.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
amonnts  of  increase  assumed  to  be  produced  are  higher  than 
those  usually  obtained.  The  amount  estimated  to  be  yielded  by 
Iinseed*cake,  for  example,  is  certainly  higher  than  would  be 
obtained,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  given  in  such 
excessive  amount  that  much  is  voided  by  the  animals  undi- 
gested. On  the  other  hand,  the  amounts  of  the  different  foods 
estimated  to  be  required  to  give  1  part  of  increase  are  doubtless 
higher  than  would  be  so  required,  if  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
constituents  were  digested  and  utilised  as  have  been  shown  to 
be  digestible  in  the  German  experiments  on  that  subject.  In 
those  experiments  the  animals  were  for  the  most  part  kept  on 
mere  sustenance  food,  so  that  they  would  digest  the  maximum 
proportion  of  the  constituents  they  received.  In  the  case  of 
fattening,  however,  especially  with  early  maturity,  the  condi- 
tions are  very  different.  The  animal  receives  a  greater  or  less 
excess  of  food,  and  not  only  voids  proportionally  more  un- 
digested, but  may  transform  more  than  is  fully  utilised.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  economy  to  give  an  excess  within  certain  limits. 
The  apparent  waste  is,  in  fact,  more  than  counterbalanced. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  manure-value  of  the  not  utilised 
food  still  remains  intact ;  but  the  real  source  of  the  economy 
is  in  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  feeding,  and  so,  at  the 
cost  of  some  excess  of  food,  saving  the  amount  that  would  be 
expended  in  the  mere  sustenance  of  the  animal  in  feeding  for 
a  longer  period. 

Trusting  that,  with  these  explanations,  the  figures  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  rest  of 
the  Table,  only  further  remarking  in  regard  to  the  estimates  in 
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Tablb  II,— SQowiiro  the  D^n,  fhe  ICkthod,  and  the  K^suLTi,  of  tbe  Eemand 


IfrrsooBv, 

FftttenlDg  laoKMe 

In  Ltve-weiglit 

In  FAttenIng 

(Oyeq  or  Bheep). 

InFood.        1 

InOTMM  (at  I'Tft 

InMsBnie. 

No0. 

DB8cai?Tiox  or 
Food. 

Per  Gent.). 

Food 
tol 

InCTCSM. 

Increue 
per  Ton 
of  Food. 

From 

PferOent. 

Total 

Nttnvm 

V«l«^ 

Pw 
Gent 

PorToa. 

iTon 

of 
Food. 

ofToUl 

Oon- 

nuned. 

Renuin- 

Ingfor 

lUnnre. 

eqnml 

n». 

peroent. 

Ito. 

Ito. 

per  cent. 

Ibt. 

Um. 

£    f.  ( 

1 

Linseed  ..     .. 

5-0 

448*0 

8-60 

80*64 

5*69 

7*06 

74*95 

91*0 

2    5 

2 

Linseed-cake .. 

60 

S78-8 

4*75 

106-40 

4-74 

4*45 

101-66 

188-4 

8    I 

8 

rDeoortloated     \ 
\    cotton-oake../ 

6-5 

844*6 

6*60 

147-84 

4*38 

2*96 

143-46 

174*2 

4    7 

4 

Palm-nnt  oake 

70 

320*0 

8-50 

56*00 

4*06 

7*25 

51*94 

681 

1  11 

5 

rUndecorticated  \ 
\    cotton-cake../ 

8-0 

280*0 

8*75 

84*00 

8*56 

4*24 

80-44 

97-7 

2    8  1 

6 

Goooa-nnt  oake 

80 

2800 

3-40 

76*16 

8*56 

4*67 

72*60 

88-S 

2    4 

7 

Bape-cake 
Peas 

(10) 

(224) 

4-90 

109*76 

2-84 

2*59 

106*92 

129*8 

3    4  I 

8 

70 

320-0 

8*60 

80-64 

406 

503 

76-58 

93-0  j  2    6 

9 

Beans     ••     .. 

70 

8200 

4*00 

88*60 

4*06 

4*53 

85-54 

108-9  !  2  11  ^ 

10 

Lentils    ..     .. 

70 

320*0 

4-20 

9408 

406 

4-32 

9002 

109-8 

2  U 

11 

Tares  (seed)  .. 
Indian  com    .. 

70 

3200 

4*20 

94-08 

4-06 

4-32 

90*02 

109-3 

2  14 

12 

7-2 

811*1 

1*70 

3808 

8-95 

10*37 

84-13 

41-4     1    0 

13 

Wheat    ..     .. 

72 

311*1 

1*80 

40*82 

3*95 

9-80 

86*37 

44-2     1    2 

14 

Malt        ..     .. 

70 

320-0 

1-70 

38*08 

406 

10-66 

3402 

41-3  .  1    0 

15 

Barley     ..     .. 

7-2 

811  1 

1-65 

36*96 

3-95 

10-69 

3301 

40-1  f  1    0 

16 

Oats 

7-5 

298*7 

2-00 

44*80 

3*79 

8-46 

41  01 

49-8  .14  1 

17 

Bioemeal 

7-5 

298*7 

1*90 

42*56 

3*79 

8*91 

38*77 

471      1    S 

18 

Locust  beans  .. 
Maltooombs  .. 

90 

248-9 

1-20 

26-88 

316 

11-76 

23-72 

28-8     0  14 

19 

8-0 

280*0 

8*90 

87*86 

3*56 

408 

83*80 

101-8  •  2  10  ] 

20 

Fine  pollard  .. 

7-5 

298*7 

2-45 

54*88 

3*79 

6-91 

51-09 

G2-0  !  1  U 

21 

Coarse  pollard 

80 

2800 

2*50 

56-00 

3-56 

6*35 

52-44 

63-7  1  1  11  ] 

22 

Bran 

Clover  hay     .. 

90 

248*9 

2*50 

56*00 

3*16 

5-64 

52-84 

64-2  1  1  12 

23 

140 

160*0 

2-40 

53*76 

203 

3-78 

51-73 

62-8 

1  11 

24 

Meadow  hay  .. 
Pea  straw 

150 

149-3 

1-50 

33-60 

1-90 

5-65 

31-70 

38-5 

0  19 

25 

160 

140*0 

100 

22*40 

1*78 

7*95 

20*62 

25-0  '  0  It 

26 

Oat  straw 

18-0 

124-4 

0-50 

11*20 

1-58 

14*11 

9-62 

11-7  .0    51 

27 

Wheat  straw  .. 

21  0 

106*7 

0*45 

10*08 

1-36 

13-49 

8-72 

10-6      0    5 

28 

Barley  straw  . . 

230 

97-4 

0-40 

8-96 

1*24 

13-84 

7-72 

9-4     0    4 

29 

Bean  straw    .. 
Potatoes  .. 

220 

101*8 

0*90 

20*16 

1-29 

6-38 

18*87 

22-9  ,  0  U 

30 

60-0 

37*3 

0-25 

5-60 

0*47 

8-39 

5*  13 

6-2  1  0    S 

31 

Carrots    ..     .. 

85-7 

261 

0-20 

4-48 

0-33 

7-37 

4*15 

5-0 

0    2 

32 

Parsnips ..     .. 

750 

29*9 

0*22 

4*93 

0*88 

7*71 

4*55 

5-5 

0    2 

83 

Manffel  wurzels 

960 

23*8 

0-22 

4*93 

0-80 

609 

4-63 

5-6 

0    t 

34 

Swedish  turnips 

109-1 

20-5 

0-25 

5-60 

0*26 

4*64 

5-34 

6-5 

0    5 

a5 

Yellow  tomips 

188'8 

16*8 

0-20 

4*48 

0*21 

4*69 

4*27 

5-2  10    2 

36 

White  turnips 

1500 

14*9 

0*18 

4*08     0*19 

4*71 

8*84 

4-7  !  0    2 
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Pbosfhoxio  ActD. 

Potabb. 

In  Fattening 

Inlkttoing 

Total 

Id  Food. 

IneraMe(al 
0-86  Fer  Gent.). 

In  Manure. 

In  Food'. 

Increafle(at 
0*11  Per  Cent.). 

InMannre. 

Original 
Mannra* 

▼alne 

r 

iL 

Per  Ton. 

f^rom 

1  Too 

of 

Pu>Cent. 

of  Total 

Con- 

ToUl 

Remain* 

log  for 

Yalne 
atSd. 

per  lb. 

Per 

Cent. 

Fer  Ton. 

Fron 

iTon 

of 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Total 
Oon- 

snmed. 

ToUI 
Remain- 
ing for 

Valne 
at2i<t. 

per  Ton 
of  Food 

Bnmed. 

Manwe. 

Food. 

Mannre. 

per  ID. 

BBt 

Iba. 

Ite. 

percent. 

Ibe. 

«.    d. 

percent. 

Ibe. 

Ibe. 

percent. 

Ibe. 

«.     d. 

£    ff.    d. 

A 

34-50 

3-85 

11-16 

30*65 

7    8 

1-37 

30-69 

0*49 

1-60 

30-20 

6    3 

2  19    5 

10 

44-ao 

3-21 

7-17 

41*59 

10    5 

1-40 

31*36 

0-41 

1*31 

30-95 

6    5 

3  18    6 

0 

69-44 

2-96 

4-26 

66*48 

16    8 

2*00 

44-80 

0*88 

0-&5 

44*42 

9    3 

5  13    0 

0 

26-88 

2-75 

10-23 

24-13 

6    0 

0*50 

11*20 

0*35 

3-13 

10*85 

2    3 

1  19  10 

0 

44-80 

2-41 

5-38 

42-39 

10    7 

2*00 

44-80 

0*31 

0-69 

44-49 

9    3 

3    8    8 

0 

31-36 

2-41 

7-68 

28*95 

7    8 

2-00 

44*80 

0*81 

0-69 

44*49 

9    3 

3    0    7 

0 

5600 

1-93 

3-45 

5407 

13    6 

1-50 

83-60 

0*25 

0*74 

33*85 

6  11 

4    5    4 

5 

19-04 

2-75 

14-44 

16*29 

4    1 

0*96 

21-50 

0-35 

1*63 

21-15 

4    5 

2  15    0 

0 

24-64 

2-75 

11-16 

21*89 

5    6 

1*30 

29*12 

0*35 

1*20 

28-77 

6    0 

3    3    5 

5 

16-80 

2-75 

16-37 

14-05 

3    6 

0*70 

15*68 

0*35 

2-23 

15*33 

3    2 

3    1    4 

0 

17-94 

2-75 

15-85 

15-17 

3    9 

0-80 

17-92 

0*35 

1*95 

17-57 

8    8 

3    2    1 

% 

13-44 

2-68 

19-94 

10-76 

2    8 

0-37 

8*29 

0*34 

4*10 

7*95 

1    8 

1    5    1 

} 

19-04 

2-68 

14  08 

16-36 

4    1 

0*53 

11-87 

0*34 

2*86 

11-53 

2    5 

18    7 

) 

17-92 

2-75 

15-85 

15*17 

3    9 

0*50 

11-20 

0-35 

3*13 

10-85 

2    8 

16    8 

> 

16-80 

2-68 

16-95 

14  12 

3    6 

0*55 

12*32 

0*34 

2*76 

11*98 

2    6 

1    6    1 

) 

13-44 

2-57 

19  12 

10*87 

2    8 

0*50 

11*20 

0*33 

2-94 

10-87 

2    3 

1    9  10 

») 

(13-44) 

2-57 

(19*  12) 

(10-87) 

(2    8) 

(0-37) 

(8-29) 

0-33 

(4-00) 

(7-96) 

(1    8) 

(1  7  10) 

■  • 

2*14 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

0-27 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

44-80 

2-41       5*88 

42*39 

10    7 

2-00 

44-80 

0*31 

0*69 

44-49 

9    3 

3  10   O 

1 

64-96 

2-57 

3-96 

62-39 

15    7 

1-46 

32-70 

0*33 

1*01 

82*37 

6    9 

2  13    4 

► 

78-40 

2-41 

3-07 

75-99 

19    0 

1-50 

33-60 

0-31 

0*92 

38*29 

6  11 

2  17    9 

1 

80-64 

2-14 

2-65 

78-50 

19    8 

1*45 

32-48 

0-27 

0-83 

32*21 

6    8 

2  18    5 

12-77 

1-38 

10-81 

11-39 

2  10 

1-50 

83-60 

0*18 

0*54 

33-42 

7    0 

2    13 

8-96 

1-28 

14-28 

7*68 

1  11 

1*60 

85-84 

0*16 

0*45 

35-68 

7    5 

18    7 

7-84 

1-20 

15-31 

6-64 

1    8 

1*00 

22-40 

0*15 

0*67 

22*25 

4    8 

0  18  10 

5*38 

1*07 

19-89 

4-31 

1    1 

1-00 

22*40 

0*14 

0-63 

22*26 

4    8 

0  11    7 

5*38 

0-92 

17- 10 

4*46 

1    1 

0*80 

17-92 

0*12 

0*67 

17*80 

8    8 

0  10    1 

4-03 

0-84 

20*84 

3-19 

0    9 

1-00 

22-40 

0*11 

0*49 

22*29 

4    8 

0  10    1 

6-72 

0-88 

13  10 

5*84 

1    5 

1*00 

22-40 

0-11 

0-49 

22*29 

4    8 

0  17    7 

3-36 

0-32 

9-52 

304 

0    9 

0-55 

12*32 

0-04 

0*82 

12*28 

2    7 

0    6    5 

2-02 

0-22 

10*89 

1*80 

0    5 

0*28 

6*27 

008 

0-48 

6-24 

1    4 

0    4    3 

4-26 

0-26 

6*10 

400 

1    0 

0*36 

806 

0-03 

0-37 

8*03 

1    8 

0    5    5 

1-57 

0-20 

12*74 

1*37 

0    4 

0*40 

8*96 

0*03 

0-34 

8-98 

1  10 

0    5    0 

1*34 

0-18 

18*43 

1-16 

0    4 

0-22 

4-98 

0*02 

0*41 

4*91 

1    0 

0    4    7 

f 

(l-3*> 
1-12 

0-14 

(10-78) 

(1-20) 

(0    4) 

(0*22) 

(4*93) 

0-02 

(0-34) 

(4-91) 

(1    0) 

(0  3  11) 

0-18     11-61       0-99 

0    3     0*80 

6*72 

0*02 

0*80 

6*70 

1    5 

0    4    0 
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question,  that  the  amount  of  the  manure-constituents  of  the  food 
carried  off  by  fattening  increase  is  under  all  circumstances  so 
small  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our  calculations  of  manure-ralae, 
even  a  considerable  variation  from  the  average  amounts  assumed 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  animal  would  affect  the  final  result  bat 
little. 

The  next  division  of  the  Table  (II.,  pp.  14-15),  comprising 
seven  columns,  relates  to  the  amount,  and  to  the  distribution,  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  foods.  There  are  given — the  amounts  of  it  per 
cent.,  and  per  ton,  as  in  Table  I. ;  the  actual  amount  estimated 
to  be  contained  in  the  increase  in  live-weight  of  the  animal 
consuming  one  ton  of  the  food,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
nitrogen  consumed  which  is  so  retained  in  the  increase;  the 
amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  remaining  for  manure, 
the  amount  of  ammonia  to  which  it  corresponds,  and  its 
money-value  reckoned  at  6c/.  per  lb.  of  ammonia. 

Throughout  the  calculations,  we  have  assumed  only  fattening 
increase  to  be  produced,  and  that  this  will  contain  8  per  cent 
of  nitrogenous  substance,  corresponding  to  1*27  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  in  the  increase.  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the 
figures,  the  only  food  in  the  list  of  which  a  ton  is  estimated  to 
contribute  more  than  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  the  fattening  increase 
is  linseed,  and  that  in  the  case  of  none  of  the  cakes,  or  of  the 
leguminous  seeds,  will  1  ton  contribute  5  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  the 
increase ;  whilst  the  amount  is  in  several  cases  under  4  lbs. 
A  ton  of  the  cereal  grains,  or  of  their  products  (and  locust 
beans),  generally  contributes  under  4  lbs. ;  a  ton  of  hay  or  straw 
less  than  half  as  much ;  and  a  ton  of  roots  very  much  less  still. 

To  put  it  in  another  way :  of  the  total  nitrogen  consumed  in 
the  foods  rich  in  that  substance,  such  as  the  cakes  and  the 
leguminous  seeds,  there  is  generally  less  than  5  per  cent 
retained  in  the  fattening  increase  in  live-weight.  The  cereal 
grains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  much  less  rich  in  nitrogen, 
contribute  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  total  amount  to 
the  increase ;  indeed,  generally  about  10  per  cent  of  it.  The  gn* 
mineous  straws  contribute  a  higher  proportion  still ;  whilst  the 
roots  lose  by  feeding  on  an  average  only  about  5  or  6  per  cent 
of  their  nitrogen. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  when  fattening  increase  only  is  produced, 
the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  which  is  retained  by 
the  animal,  and  so  lost  to  the  manure,  is  very  small  in  the  case 
of  the  richer  foods,  but  more  in  that  of  the  poorer  ones ;  bat 
even  with  them  it  seldom  exceeds  10  per  cent,  excepting  with 
the  straws.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  when  the  foods 
are  consumed  by  store  animals,  about  twice  as  much  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  food  is  retained  by  the  animal,  and  so  lost  to  the 
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maniire.  And  when,  as  it  more  and  more  the  case  with  early 
maturity,  the  increase  comprises  a  larger  proportion  of  growth 
than  in  mere  fattening,  the  amount  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food 
which  will  be  lost  to  the  manure  will  be  between  that  given  in 
the  Table  and  twice  as  much. 

The  third  division  of  the  Table  relates  to  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  there  are  given  for  each  food,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nitrogen, 
the  amounts  of  it  per  cent,  and  per  ton,  of  the  foods ;  the  amount 
estimated  to  be  retained  in  the  increase  ;  the  amount  remaining 
for  manure,  and  the  money-value  of  this  at  3d,  per  lb. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  only  about  two-thirds  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  of  nitrogen  retained  in  a  given  weight  of 
fattening  increase ;  but  owing  to  the  very  generally  less,  and 
sometimes  much  less,  amount  of  it  in  the  foods,  a  greater  pro* 
portion  of  that  consumed  is  retained  in  the  animal,  and  a  less 
proportion  remains  for  manure.  It  should  be  added  that,  in  the 
case  of  store  and  still  growing  animals,  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  retained  in  a  given  weight  of  increase  will  be  very  much 
greater  than  in  mere  fattening ;  indeed  in  mere  store  increase  it 
may,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nitrogen,  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
in  mere  fattening. 

Of  potash,  the  Table  shows  that  a  given  weight  of  fattening 
increase  retains  only  about  one-eighth  as  much  as  it  does  of 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  the  percentage  of  the  whole  in  the  food 
which  is  lost  to  the  manure  is  generally  very  small.  In  its  case, 
as  in  that  of  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  amount 
retained  in  mere  store  increase  will  be  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
in  mere  fattening  increase,  but  the  total  quantity  retained  is  still 
very  small.  The  potash  remaining  for  manure  is  valued  at  2^d. 
per  lb. 

The  last  column  of  Table  II.  shows  the  total  manure-value  of  a 
ton  of  each  of  the  foods  after  consumption,  reckoning  the  nitro- 
gen, the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  potash,  at  the  prices  above 
named,  which  are  those  at  which  they  can,  at  the  present  time, 
be  purchased  in  artificial  manures.  In  our  formerly-published 
estimates  we  valued  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  at  the 
prices  at  which  they  could  then  be  purchased  in  Peruvian  guano. 
In  those  estimates  ammonia  was  taken  at  6d,  per  lb.,  but  now  it 
is  reckoned  at  only  6d, ;  phosphoric  acid  was  taken  at  about  2^(f., 
but  now  at  Sd,  per  lb.  (as  in  **  precipitated  phosphate ") ;  and 
potash  was  then  valued  at  2d.  per  lb.,  but  now  at  2^d. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  higher  value  now  given  to 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  the  less  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  food  now  reckoned  to  be  lost  by  the  feeding,  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  ammonia  by  one-fourth,  brings  all  the  estimates 
of  total,  or  original  manure-value  lower  now  than  formerly. 
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Thus,  the  total  mannre-yalue  of  a  ton  of  linseed-cake  oonsnmed, 
which  was  preriouslj  reckoned  at  41.  12«.  6<f.,  is  now  taken  at 
3/.  18«.  6c/. ;  that  of  a  ton  of  maize  is  reduced  from  1/.  11#.  to 
1/.  S«.  \d, ;  and  that  of  other  foods  in  varying  proportions, 
depending  partly  on  the  alteration  (if  any)  in  the  adopted 
average  composition  of  the  foods,  but  mainly  on  the  redaction 
in  the  money-value  assigned  to  ammonia. 

III.  Unexhausted  Manube-yalue  of  Cattle  FooDa 

So  much  for  the  method,  and  the  results,  of  the  estimation 
of  the  total  or  original  manure-value  of  the  different  foods, 
deducting  merely  the  nitrogen,  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
potash,  estimated  to  be  retained  by  the  animal  consuming  them, 
and  reckoning  the  remainder  at  the  prices  at  which  they  can 
be  purchased  in  artificial  manures.  We  have  now  to  attempt  the 
still  more  complicated  and  difficult  task  of  endeavouring  to  esti- 
mate the  unexhausted  manure-value  of  the  different  foods,  or  what 
may  be  called  their  compensation-value^  after  they  have  been  used 
for  a  series  of  years  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  he  has  realised 
a  certain  portion  of  the  manure-value  in  his  increased  crops. 

As  already  said,  we  have  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  the  foods 
endeavoured  to  estimate  the  probable  amounts  of  increase  that 
the  tenant  would  obtain  in  his  barley  and  wheat  crops,  sup- 
posing that  the  food  were  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre 
in  eight  years,  or  one  ton  over  8  acres  each  year ;  and  then, 
after  making  allowance  for  loss,  we  have  estimated  the  value 
of  the  unexhausted  residue  at  a  declining  rate  from  the  last  to 
the  eighth  year.  These  results  gave  a  basis  for  consideration, 
and,  having  studied  them,  and  settled  what  seemed  to  be  a 
suitable  allowance,  we  have  fixed  upon  a  scale  of  redaction, 
starting  from  the  original  manure^lue  as  estimated  in  Table  IL 

The  rule  so  determined  upon  is — ^to  deduct  one-half  of  the 
original  manure-value  of  the  food  used  the  last  year,  and 
one-third  from  year  to  year,  each  year  to  the  eighth,  in  the  case 
of  all  the  more  concentrated  foods,  and  the  roots,  in  fact  of  all 
the  foods  in  the  list  excepting  the  hays  and  the  straws;  and 
for  these,  which  contain  larger  amounts  of  indigestible  matter, 
and  the  constituents  of  which  will  be  more  slowly  available  to 
crops,  two-thirds  of  the  original  manure-value  is  deducted  for  the 
last  year,  and  only  one-fifth  from  year  to  year  to  the  eighth  year. 

The  results  of  the  estimates  of  compensationrvabte  so  made 
are  given  in  Table  IIL  (p.  19).  The  first  column  shows  the 
total  or  original  manure-value  of  each  food.  The  second  column 
shows  the  allowance  for  the  last  year,  and  the  succeeding  seven 
columns  that  for  each  succeeding  year  to  the  eighth.     The  last 
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iBus  IHr-FLAir  and  Buitlts  of  Estiications  of  the  CoMPiVBAtioN^TALra  of  XTnkx- 
HA17BTKD  IKasukBj  startiiig  from  the  Obioinal  Manubb-valub,  that  is  the  YALtri, 
deducting  the  constitnents  of  increaBe  in  Fattbniko  LxYB-vrBiaHT  only. 


Orlistiial 

Manare- 

Talne, 

dedoetiog 

Increase  in 

Ure-iraigfat 

only. 

Gompenaation-Talae  of  UnezhauBted  Manure. 

FOGOB. 

Last 
Tear. 

Second 
Year. 

Third 
Tear. 

Fourth 
Tear. 

Fifth 
Tear. 

Sixth 
Year. 

Seventh 
Year. 

Eighth 
Year. 

TotaL 

Deduct  j  of  OiaonfAL  MAumm-YALUB  the  LAgr  Ykab,  and  \  from  Ybaj^  to  Ybab. 


One  Toil 
Linseed..      .. 
Linseed-cake 
Deeorticated 

coiton-eake . . 
f^alm-nnt  eake 
[TBdeeorticated 

ootton-eake 
>)coa-niit  cake 


£    s.  d. 

2  19  5 

3  18  6 

5  13  0 

1  19  10 

3    8  8 


3  0 

4  5 


7 
4 


entile  .. 
ares  (seed).. 

idiaii  com  .. 

Ikeat   .. 

alt 

irley  .. 

^ts 

oe  meal 

east  beans 


at 

le  polkutl.. 
pollaid 


m 


2  15    0 

3  3  5 
3  14 
3    2    1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5  1 

8  7 

6  8 
6    1 

9  10 


(1    7  10) 


3  10  9 

2  13  4 

2  17  9 

2  18  5 


£    ff.     d. 

19    9 

1  19    3 

2  16    6 

0  19  11 

1  14    4 


1  10 

2  2 


3 

8 


17  6 

1  11  9 

1  10  8 

1  11  1 


£    i.     d. 

0  19  10 
16    2 

1  17    8 

0  13    3 

1  2  11 


£    t.     d. 

0  13    2 

0  17    6 


0    2 
8    6 


0  18  4 
112 
10  5 
10    8 


0  12  6 
0  14  3 
0  13  4 
0  13  1 
0  14  11 
(0  13 


11)(0 


1  15    4 
6    8 

8  10 

9  2 


0  8  4 
0  9  6 
0  8  11 
0  8  8 
0  9  11 
9   3) 


5    1 
8  10 
0  15    3 


0  13 
0  19 


5 
0 


0  12  3 

0  14  1 

0  13  8 

0  13  9 


13  7 
0  17  10 
0  19  3 
0  19    6 


0  5  7 
0  6  4 
0    5  11 

5  9 

6  8 
(0    6   2) 


0 
0 


0  15  9 
0  11  10 
0  12  10 
0  13    0 


9.    d. 

8  10 

11    8 

f.    d, 

5  10 

7    9 

16    9 

11    2 

5  11 

8  11 

10  2 

6  10 

9    0 
12    8 

6  0 
8    5 

«.  d. 
3  11 
5    2 


7 
2 

4 

4 
5 


5 

8 

6 

0 
7 


8  2 

9  5 
9  1 
9  2 


3  8 

4  3 
4    0 

3  10 

4  5 

(4   1) 


10    6 

7  11 

8  7 
8    8 


5  5 

6  3 
6  1 
6  1 


2  6 
2  10 
2  8 
2  7 
2  11 
(2   9) 


7  0 

5  3 

5  8 

5  9 


3  7 

4  2 
4  1 
4  1 


1  8 
1  11 
1    9 

1  9 

2  0 
(110) 


4  8 
3  6 
3  10 
3  10 


t.  d. 

2  7 
8  5 

4  11 

1  9 

3  0 

2  8 

3  9 


2  5 

2  9 

2  8 

2  9 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
8 
2 
2 

4 


(1    3) 


8  1 

2  4 

2  7 

2  7 


t.   d. 
1    9 


2 

8 

1 

2 

1 
2 


4 

4 

2 

0 

9 
6 


1  7 
1  10 
1  9 
1  10 


0  9 
0  10 
0  9 
0  9 
0  11 
(010) 


2  1 

1  7 

1  8 

1  8 


£    ff.  d. 

4  5  8 

5  18  a 

8    2  10 

2  17  5 

4  19  0 

4    7  3 

6  3  1 


3  19  3 

4  11  5 

4    8  5 

4    9  5 


1 
2 


1  16 

2  1 
1  18    6 

1  17    7 

2  8    1 
(2    0  1) 


5  2  0 
8  16  11 
4  3  3 
4    4    2 


I>ZDI7CT  ) 

of  Obiginal  Manube-talvb 

the  Last  Yeab,  and  | 

fifom  Ybab  to  Yeab. 

le  Too. 

ver  hay    .. 

2    13 

0  13    9 

0  11    0 

0    8    9 

7    0 

5    7 

4    6 

3    7 

2  11 

2  It    1 

idowhay.. 

18    7 

0    9    6 

0    7    7 

0    6    1 

4  11 

3  11 

3    2 

2    6 

1    8 

2    0 

1  19    8 

straw 

0  18  10 

0    6    3 

0    5    0 

0    4    0 

3    3 

2    7 

2    1 

1    4 

16    2 

straw 

0  11    7 

0    3  10 

0    3    1 

0    2    6 

2    0 

1    7 

1    3 

1    0 

0  10 

0  16    1 

eat  straw 

0  10    1 

0    3    4 

0    2    8 

0    2    2 

1    9 

1    5 

1    1 

0  11 

0    8 

0  14    0 

Ley  straw 

0  10    1 

0    3    4 

0    2    8 

0    2    2 

1    9 

1    5 

1     1 

0  11 

0    8 

0  14    0 

a  stxaw   •• 

0  17    7 

0    5  10 

0    4    8 

0    3    9 

3    0 

2    5 

1  11 

1    6 

1    8 

14    4 

Djcduct  i 

of  Original  Mamube-yaltte  the  Last  Yeab,  and  \ 

,  from  Yeab  to  Yeab. 

I  Tons. 

.toes 

3    4    2 

1  12    1  ,1     1    5 

0  14    3 

9    6 

6    4 

4    3 

2  10 

1  11 

4  12    7 

Ota  .. 

2    2    6 

1     1    3 

0  14    2 

0    9    5 

6    4 

4    2 

2  10 

1  10 

1    3 

8    18 

nipa 

2  14    2 

17    1 

0  18    1 

0  12    1 

8    0 

5    4 

3    7 

2    4 

1    7 

3  18    1 

g^el  wurzels 

2  10    0   1-5    0 

0  16    8 

0  11     1 

7    6 

4  11 

3    4 

2    2 

1    6 

S  12    1 

lifih  tumipB 

2    5  10   1    2  11   0  15    3 

0  10    2 

6  10 

4    6 

3    0 

2    0 

1    4 

8    6    0 

»w  tamips 

(1  19    2) 

(0  19  .7) 

(0  13  1) 

(0   8   9) 

(5  10) 

(3  11) 

(2    7) 

(1    9) 

(1    2) 

(2  16  8) 

«  tnmipB 

2    0    0 

10    0 

0  13    4 

0    8  11 

5  11 

3  11 

2    8 

1    9 

1    2 

2  17    8 
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column  gives  the  total  compensation-value  for  the  eight  yean 
consamption. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  deduction  of  50  per  cent 
from  the  original  manure-value  of  the  food  used  in  the  last  year 
is  large ;  but  we  have  not  only  to  make  allowance  for  all  losses 
to  which  the  manure  may  be  subject,  which  may  be  considerable, 
especially  if  much  of  the  food  is  consumed  in  the  yards ;  but  it 
is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  money  paid  for  com- 
pensation will  not  yield  its  full  return  for  a  long  time.  Only 
half  the  original  manure-value  would  therefore  be  allowed  if 
the  food  were  only  used  one  year ;  and  all  scales  of  allowance 
arranged  by  Farmers'  Clubs  assume  the  consumption  for  more 
than  one  year.  If,  however,  the  food  is  used  for  eight  years,  or 
more,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  allowance  considerably 
exceeds  the  original  manure-value  of  one  year's  consumption ; 
the  allowance  made  for  the  accumulation  bringing  it  up  to 
from  one-and-a-third  to  one-and-a-half  as  much  as  the  original 
manure-value. 

In  order  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  scale  of  compensation 
proposed,  let  us  take  a  very  simple  and  ordinary  case,  and  see 
what  would  be  the  allowance  allotted  to  the  outgoing  tenant 
according  to  the  estimate  .given  in  the  Table.  Let  us  suppose 
the  case  of  a  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire  farm  under  the  ordinary 
four-course  rotation,  with  meat  and  grain  only  sold,  the  roots 
fed  partly  on  the  land  and  partly  in  the  yards.  Assume,  further, 
that  the  land  is  thoroughly  clean,  and  that  the  farm  is  in  every 
respect  in  good  order  when  given  up.  It  is  pretty  cert4un, 
indeed,  that  every  claim  for  compensation  will  have  to  be  settled 
on  its  own  merits  ;  that  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  cropping, 
the  state  of  the  land  as  to  cleanliness,  and  many  other  points, 
will  be  taken  into  consideration,  both  for  and  against  any  claim. 
As  already  intimated,  the  essential  basis  of  the  system  of  esti- 
mate and  valuation  of  the  unexhausted  residue  adopted,  is  the 
assumption  of  gradual  accumulation  within  the  soil,  and  of  slow 
recovery  from  it.  Suppose  then  that  linseed-cake  had  been 
used  annually  for  eight  years,  at  the  average  rate  of  one  ton 
over  eight  acres  each  year,  or  of  one  ton  per  acre  in  eight  years. 
Each  acre  would  thus,  on  the  average  receive,  either  in  farm- 
yard-manure, or  directly  by  the  feeding  with  roots  or  clover  on 
the  land,  the  manure  from  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  linseed- 
cake  in  eight  years,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  ton, 
or  2^  cwts.,  per  acre,  per  annum. 

The  first  column  of  Table  III.  (p.  19)  shows  that  the  origM 
manure'Value  of  one  ton  of  linseed-cake  consumed,  that  is,  the 
value  deducting  only  the  constituents  stored  up  in  the  animal, 
is  estimated  to  be  3/.  IS^.  6c/«    The  subsequent  columns  of  the 
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same  Table  show  the  estimated  compensation-value  of  the  un- 
ezhaiuted  residue  from  one  ton  consumed  (that  is,  after  the  tenant 
has  realised  the  benefit  of  the  increase  of  his  crops),  to  be,  if 
nsed  each  year  for  eight  years,  as  given  in  the  first  column  of 
the  following  Table ;  the  second  column  showing  the  amount 
per  acre  per  annum : — 


Total 


Last  year 

2nd     „ 

•  • 

3rd      „ 

4th      „ 

^^ 

5th      „ 

6th      „ 

7th      „ 

8th      „ 

OompeomUon  AllowvDoe  for  One  Ton 

of  Linaeed-cake  conramed. 

Per  Annum, 

Per  Acre,  In 

Eight  Years. 

Eight  Years. 

£    «.     d. 

£    «.  d. 

1  19    8 

0    4  11 

16    2 

0    3    3 

0  17    6 

0    2    2 

0  11    8 

0    16 

0    7    9 

0    10 

0    5    2 

0    0    8 

0    3    5 

0    0    5 

0    2    4 

0    0    3 

5  18    8 

0  14    2 

Thus,  according  to  the  first  column  of  the  Table,  the  value 
of  the  unexhausted  manure-residue  from  the  consumption  of  one 
ton  of  linseed-cake  annually  for  eight  years  would  be  5/.  Ids.  3cf., 
or  nearly  45  per  cent,  more  than  the  original  manure-value  of 
one  yea/s  consumption.  Or,  as  the  second  column  shows, 
the  allowance  would  be  at  the  rate  of  14«.  2d.  per  acre  over  the 
whole  farm. 

Whether  such  an  allowance  would  be  too  much  or  too  little 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  is  a  Question  for  considera- 
tion. The  conditions  supposed  are — a  light-land  farm,  upon 
which  the  manure  from  purchased  food  is  an  essential  element  of 
profitable  cultivation ;  that  meat  and  grain  alone  are  sold ;  and 
that  the  farm  is  given  up  in  a  satisfactory  state  in  every  respect. 
Also  that  each  acre  received,  on  the  average,  during  the  last 
eight  years,  the  manure  derived  from  the  consumption  of  one  ton 
of  linseed-cake.  The  question  between  the  two  parties  concerned 
is,  whether  the  outgoing  tenant  would  receive  sufficient  remu- 
neration for  his  unexhausted  manure  ?  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  the  landowner,  or  the  incoming  tenant,  would  pay  more 
than  will  be  recovered  in  increase  of  crops?  An  allowance 
of  Us.  2d.  per  acre  on  a  farm  of  400  acres,  would  amount  to 
283/.  6s,  8c/.,  which  is  a  large  sum  to  pay ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  recovery  of  the  amount  will  only  be  gradual.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  time  and  money  are  required  to  get  land  into 
Gonditioni  and  here  is  land  already  in  condition. 
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Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  such  a  yalaation  of  unexhaasted 
manure  from  two  opposite  points  of  view.  The  outgoing  tenant 
may  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  sum,  and  he  prefers 
to  claim  compensation  under  the  Act.  The  outgoing  tenant 
of  the  future  will,  howeyer,  haye  another  altematiye.  He  can 
reduce  the  stock  of  fertility  by  the  consumption  of  foods  which 
have  high  feeding-  but  low  manure-yalue,  and  which  are  lower 
in  price  than  the  foods  which  possess  both  high  feeding-  and 
high  manure-value.  The  incoming  tenant  knows  what  he  has 
to  pay  for,  and  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  pays  too  much. 
But  behind  the  incoming  tenant  is  the  landowner,  who  most 
himself  pay  the  claim  of  the  outgoing  tenant  if  he  can  find  no 
one  else  to  do  so.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
landlord  that  the  compensation  should  be  fixed  on  a  basis 
sufficiently  reasonable  to  render  it  not  worth  his  while  to  cany 
the  case  to  arbitration,  or  into  a  court  of  law. 

In  1876,  Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson,  who  was  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors,  gave  evidence  before 
the  Chemical  Committee  of  the  Rojal  Agricultural  Society  in 
reference  to  the  Lincolnshire  custom.  He  said  that  com- 
pensation was  the  universal  custom  so  far  as  cakes  were  con- 
cerned, but  not  in  the  case  of  any  other  foods.  For  cakes, 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  last  year's  consumption  was  allowed ; 
but  this  was  not  to  be  more  than  the  average  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  At  that  date  the  price  of  linseed-cake  was 
higher  than  at  present,  and  very  much  higher  than  was  that  of 
decorticated  cotton-cake,  which  was  only  used  in  comparatively 
small  quantities,  nor  was  its  higher  manure-value  generally 
recognised.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  abovQ  allowance 
of  5/.  18«.  3d,,  founded,  not  on  cost,  but  on  original  and  nn- 
exhausted  manure- value,  would  considerably  exceed  half  the  cost 
of  one  year's  consumption  at  the  present  price  of  linseed-cake. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  custom  of  giving  compensation 
upon  cakes  alone,  as  in  Lincolnshire  and  some  other  counties, 
has  acted  as  a  bounty  in  favour  of  such  foods,  and  has  so 
artificially  enhanced  their  relative  price.  The  Act  of  1883, 
however,  gives  compensation  for  unexhausted  manure-valae, 
whenever  it  can  be  proved  to  exist,  by  the  use  of  whatever  food, 
or  manure,  it  may  have  been  accumulated  in  the  soil.  It  is  very 
desirable,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  make,  and  to  publish,  for 
the  information  and  the  consideration  of  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  settle  claims  for  compensation,  the  best  estimates  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  time  permits — of  the  average  composition, 
not  only  of  cakes,  but  of  all  other  foods  likely  to  be  used^  of  their 
total  or  original  manure-value  after  consumption,  and  of  their 
unexhausted  manure-value  after  they  have  yielded  increase  of  the 
crops  grown. 
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It  will  be  obyions  that,  if  it  be  once  admitted,  that  the  manure* 
▼alue  of  foods  depends  on  their  composition,  and  on  the  date 
of  their  consumption,  it  is  very  important  that  farmers  should 
be  at  liberty  to  use  those  foods   which  are  at  the  time  the 
cheapest,  or  otherwise  the  most  advantageous.     It  is  true  that, 
hitherto,  he  could  do  so,  but  not  without  running  the  risk  of 
losing  his  claim  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  fertility ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  he  would  not  benefit  from  those  arrangements  for 
compensation   which  have  been   made   between  owners    and 
occupiers  of  land  to  avoid  litigation.     Such  arrangements  are 
most  laudable ;  but  they  have  been  confined  in  their  application 
to  a  few  favourite  articles,  which  have  thereby  been  enhanced 
in  price  beyond  their  natural  commercial  value.     It  is  in  the 
hope  that  the  extension  of  such  arrangements  to  foods  generally 
will  be  facilitated,  that  we  have  been  encouraged  to  draw  up 
and  to  publish  the  Table  of  allowances  now  under  consideration. 
As  before  referred  to,  we  have,  in  the  construction   of  the 
Table  (III.,  p.  19)  in  all  cases  adopted  one  uniform  rate  of  de- 
duction from  year  to  year,  excepting  in  those  of  the  hays  and  the 
straws,  as  already  explained,  and  as  shown  in  the  Table.   We  do 
not,  however,  at  all  assume  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
activity  of  the  manure  from  the  different  foods  thus,  classed 
together,  or  that  their  unexhausted  residue  will  be  available  at 
exactly  the  same  rate.     Then,  again,fit  is  obvious  that  to  assume 
the  consumption,  and  the  manure-value,  to  be  the  same  on  each 
ere,  and    in  each  year,  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  as  one  year  the  food  will  produce  animal  increase,  and 
another  year  increase   in   crops,   and   so  on.      But  to  have 
attempted  to  fix  a  different  scale  for  each  food,  and  for  each  year, 
according  to  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  to  assume 
a  knowledge   which   we  do   not  possess.     We   have  thought 
it  better,  therefore,  to  submit  the  Table  for  the  consideration 
of  those  interested,  as  the  best  approximation  to  the  truth  that 
we  are  at  present  able  to  provide. 

Although  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the 
estimates  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  fattening  increase 
only  is  produced,  yet  we  have  indicated  the  direction,  and 
indeed  to  a  considerable  extent  the  degree,  in  which  the  figures 
should  be  modified  when  store  animals  are  reared  or  fed.  It 
should  be  added  that,  in  the  case  of  the  foods  being  used  for 
the  production  of  milk,  an  entirely  different  scale  of  original 
and  unexhausted  manure-value  would  have  to  be  arranged,  as 
milk  removes  so  very  much  more  of  the  manure-constituents 
of  the  food  than  increase  in  live-weight  of  any  kind. 

In  conclusion,  although  we  were  only  requested  to  revise  the 
Table  of  total,  or  original  manure-values  of  food-stuffs,  chiefly 
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as  affected  by  the  change  in  the  price  of  ammonia,  we  hare 
thought  it  desirable  to  carry  the  subject  further,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  put  forward  a  scheme  for  the  valuation  of  unexhawtd 
manures  also.  The  results  will  doubtless  require  revision  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  value  of  manure-constituents  in  the  market 
changes,  and  perhaps  also  in  other  ways,  as  knowledge  advances, 
and  experience  is  gained.  But  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1883, 
and  the  problems  and  the  discussions  to  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily give  rise,  seemed  to  render  such  an  attempt  very  opportuoe 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  in 
the  use  of  the  Table,  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  actual  figures  adopted,  or 
modification  made,  accordingly.  Independently  of  such  direct 
application  of  the  results,  it  will  be  a  point  of  importance 
gained,  if  valuations  come  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  manoie^ 
value,  and  not  of  cost ;  and  perhaps  one  of  still  greater  impor* 
tance,  if  the  scale  we  have  submitted  should  lead  to  the  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  unexhausted  manure-value  shoold 
be  subject  to  compensation,  from  whatever  food  it  may  hare 
been  derived ;  thus  enabling  the  farmer  to  use  any  food  that 
may  be  the  most  advantageous  at  the  time,  without  fear  of 
losing  his  claim  to  compensation  under  amicable  arrangementfc 
At  any  rate,  as  we  have  given  the  data  on  which  our  estimates 
are  founded,  and  explained  the  method  by  which  they  have 
been  obtained,  those  interested  in  this  most  difficult  sabject 
have  the  means  of  forming  their  own  conclusions  on  the  results 
arrived  at. 
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Introduction. 

In  my  lecture  last  year  I  gave  an  account  of  the  experiments  at 
Rothamsted  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  more  than  forty  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  without  manure,  with  farmyard  manure, 
and  with  a  great  variety  of  artificial  manures. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  Huctuations  in  the  amounts  of 
pri  duce  from  year  to  year,  and  to  the  average  yield  per  acre  over  the 
earlier,  the  later,  and  the  total  period  of  the  experiments,  under  each 
of  the  very  varying  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

The  results  of  collateral  investigations  were  also  adduced. 

For  example,  the  increased  assimilation  and  yield  of  carbon  per 
acre  in  the  crop,  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure, 
and  the  connection  between  carbon-assimilation,  nitrogen-accumuia- 
tion,  and  chlorophyll- formation,  were  shown.  The  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure,  which  was  respectively  recovered  in 
the  increase  of  the  crop,  lost  by  drainage,  or  accumulated  as  crop- 
residue  in  the  surface  soil,  was  pointed  out.  The  influence  of  exhaustion, 
or  of  full  supply  of  the  mineral  constituents,  on  the  mineral  composi- 
tion of  the  crop  was  shown  ;  the  general  result  being,  that  whilst  the 
aiDounts  taken  up  by  the  entire  plant,  as  represented  by  the  quantities 
coiitained  in  the  total  produce,  corn  and  straw  together,  varied  con- 
si<lerably  according  to  the  supply  within  the  soil,  the  amounts  accumu- 
lated in  the  final  and  definite  product  —the  grain,  were  under  otherwise 
equal  conditions  nearly  identical. 

The  influence  of  season  w^as  illustrated  by  the  results  obtained  in 
tlio  best  and  the  worst  seasons  of  the  forty  years.  The  general  accord- 
ance of  the  Kolhamsted  results  with  those  obtained  on  other  soils  and 
in  other  localities  was  next  pointed  out,  and  it  was  shown  that  at 
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Wobam,  as  at  Bothamsted,  when  nitrogen  was  supplied  as  ammonium- 
salts,  or  as  nitrate  of  soda,  for  wheat  or  barley,  comparatiyely  little  of 
that  which  was  not  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop  was 
recovered  in  the  succeeding  crops. 

Leaving  the  experimental  results,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  United  Kingdom  over  a  period 
of  32  years.  It  was  shown  how  greatly  the  area  under  the  crop  had 
diminished  during  that  period,  but  that  our  yield  per  acre  was  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  wheat  growing  country,  and  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  chief  exporting  countries,  such  as  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  India ;  and  very  much  greater  also  than  in  most  of  the 
European  countries  where  peasant  proprietors  or  small  holdings  prevail. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  naturally  led  to  a  consideration  of 
the  characteristic  differences,  in  some  important  respects,  of  old  arable 
soils,  of  pasture  soils,  and  of  prairie  and  other  virgin  soils.  It  was 
shown  that  a  fertile  soil  was  one  which  had  accumulated  within  it  the 
residue  of  ages  of  previous  vegetation,  and  that  it  becomes  infertile  as 
that  residue  is  exhausted.  Finally,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  ex< 
tent  of  area,  and  cheap  fertility,  not  good  cultivation,  against  which 
the  British  wheat  grower  had  to  contend. 

In  the  present  lecture  I  propose  to  bring  before  you  the  results 
obtained  at  Rothamsted,  on  the  growth  of  barley,  not  for  more  than 
forty  years,  but  for  thirty-four  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land. 
The  collateral  investigations  in  connection  with  barley  are  not  so 
numerous,  or  of  such  general  interest  or  importance,  as  those  to  which 
attention  was  called  in  the  case  of  wheat ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  illus- 
trate the  influence  of  exhaustion,  manures,  and  variations  of  season, 
on  the  amounts  of  produce,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  composition  of 
the  crop.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  adduce  some  statistics  relating  to  our 
area  under  the  crop,  to  the  amount  of  our  imports,  and  to  the  sources 
whence  they  are  derived. 

Barley,  like  wheat,  is  a  member  of  the  great  gramineous  family 
of  plants,  to  which  we  owe  so  many  and  such  important  economic 
products.  In  our  own  country  and  climate,  barley  comes  second  to 
wheat  in  importance  among  the  cereal  crops  we  cidtivate ;  though,  in 
the  north,  oats  gain  in  relative  consideration.  The  average  area  under 
barley  in  the  tfnited  Kingdom  is,  however,  only  about  four-fifths  as 
great  as  that  under  wheat;  and  we  shall  see  that  it,  like  the  area 
under  wheat,  has  of  late  years  diminished. 

In  countries  with  warmer  and  longer  summers,  another  gramineoas 
grain  crop,  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  comes  into  prominence ;  and  in 
warmer  countries  still  grows  the  sugar  cane.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this 
family  that  we  owe  our  chief  starch-  and  5t^or-yielding  crops ;  and  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  plants  which,  at  any  rate  in  temperate 
climates,  come  next  in  importance  as  starch-  and  sugar-yielding  crops 
should  belong  to  such  widely  different  orders  as  the  Solanea  givin? 
us  the  potato,  and  the  Chenopodlacea  giving  the  sugar  beet,  mangel 
wurzel,  (fee,  whilst  the  organs,  or  parts  of  the  plants,  which  yield  the 
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products,  are  also  widely  different.  In  each  case,  however,  it  is  the 
store  of  reserve  material  which  the  plant  has  laid  up  for  reproduction 
which  we  turn  to  economic  account. 

Bat  not  only  does  the  gramineous  family  provide  us  with  our  chief 
starch*  and  sugar-yielding  crops,  hut  it  contributes  a  large  proportion 
of  the  natural  and  cultivated  herbage,  upon  which  animals  of  use  to 
man  are  fed  over  very  large  portions  of  the  globe. 

Although  wheat  and  barley  are  thus  closely  allied  botanically,  and 
they  have,  moreover,  in  some  respects  very  similar  requirements  as 
cultivated  crops,  yet  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  distinctions  as  well 
as  similarities  which  it  is  important  to  recognise. 

To  refer  to  one  or  two  points  of  distinction  which  obviously  must 
have  an  influence  on  the  results  obtained  in  experiments  on  the  growth 
of  the  two  crops,  and  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  m  their  interpre- 
tation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  our  own  country  and  climate  at 
auy  rate,  wheat  is  almost  invariably  sown  in  the  autumn,  whilst  barley 
is  as  generally  not  sown  until  the  spring. 

Thus,  wheat  has  four  or  five  months  for  root-development,  and  for 
gaining  possession  of  range  of  soil,  before  barley  is  sown.  Under  these 
circumstances,  too,  the  conditions  of  soil  most  suitable  to  the  two 
crops  are  very  different.  For  wheat  a  comparatively  heavy  soil  is 
adapted,  and  a  fine  tilth,  encouraging  superficial  root-development, 
is  not  desirable.  For  barley,  on  the  other  hand,  a  comparatively  light 
soil  is  more  appropriate,  and  a  fine  tilth  is  of  great  importance.  In 
other  words,  with  the  characteristic  habit  of  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
the  short  period  at  its  command  for  root-development,  a  very  permeable 
surface-soil  is  a  desideratum. 

In  these  facts  we  have  the  indication  that  wheat  acquires  a  much 
greater  root-range,  and  consequently  a  command  of  the  resources  of  a 
more  extended  range  of  both  soil  and  subsoil ;  whilst  barley  must,  in 
a  greater  degree,  be  dependent  on  the  supplies  within  the  surface-soil, 
and  so  be  the  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  exhaustion,  or 
of  the  supplies,  within  the  surface-soil. 

Bearing  these  various  points  in  mind,  we  may  now  turn  to  the 
results  of  long- continued  field  experiments  on  the  growth  of  barley, 
by  different  manures,  and  in  different  seasons,  and  to  the  evidence  of 
collateral  Laboratory  investigations  as  to  its  composition. 

The  Rothamsted  Field  Experiments  on  Barley. 

The  Bothamsted  Field  Experiments  on  Barley  were  commenced  in 
1852,  that  is  eight  years  later  than  those  on  wheat,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  that  at  which  the  arrangements  of  the  plots  in  the  Experi- 
mental Wheat  Field  devoted  to  chemical  or  artificial  manures  became 
more  systematic  and  permanent. 

The  barley  crop  of  last  year,  1885,  was  the  thirty-fourth  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  and  the  thirty-fifth  crop  is  now  growing. 
There  are  nearly  thirty  experimental  plots.  Two  have  been  unmanured 
from  the  commencement.  One  has  received  farmyard  manure  every 
year,  or  rather  one-half  of  it  has,  for  after  twenty  years  the  plot  was 
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di\ided,  one  half  being  still  annually  manured  as  before,  and  the  other 
half  then  left  unmanured,  to  test  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue 
of  the  twenty  years'  previous  applications  of  farmyard  manure.  The 
other  plots  have  annually  received  artificial  manures,  for  the  most 
]>art  the  same  year  after  year,  from  the  commencement ;  but  there  have 
been  a  few  changes,  some  of  which  will  be  explained  as  we  proceed. 

Besults  without  Manure^  and  with  Farmyard  Manure. 

The  results  to  which  I  shall  first  direct  your  attention  are  those 
obtained  without  manure^  and  Yr\i)i  farmyard  manure.  Table  I.  (p.  6) 
gives  the  produce  of  grain  per  acre  in  each  year,  and  also  the  average 
produce  over  selected  series  of  years,  and  over  the  whole  period  of  ^'l 
years,  to  1883  inclusive. 

Tlie  first  column  of  the  Table  gives  the  produce  without  manure. 
Columns  2  and  3  give  the  produce  by  farmyard  manure  for  the  first 
twenty  years  (1852-1871)  over  the  whole  plot,  and  for  the  next  twehe 
years  (1H72-1 888).  Column  2  gives  the  produce  on  the  half  of  the  plot 
on  which  the  application  was  still  continued,  and  column  3  that  on  the 
other  half  where  the  application  was  discontinued  after  the  first  tweuty 
years,  showing  therefore  the  effects  of  the  residue  of  the  previous 
applications.  Column  4  shows,  for  the  last  twelve  years,  the  excess  of 
produce  on  the  plot  where  the  application  was  continued  over  that 
where  it  was  discontinued ;  and  the  last  two  columns  show  the  increase 
over  the  unmanured  produce,  first  by  farmyard  manure  continuously 
applied,  and  secondly  by  the  residue  of  the  applications  of  the  first 
twenty  years. 

First  referring  to  the  produce  without  manure,  it  is  seen  that  in  two 
years,  the  third  and  fourth,  the  yield  was  over  thirty  bushels  per  acre; 
in  six  years  during  the  first  thirteen,  the  produce  was  between  twenty 
and  thirty  bushels,  but  it  never  afterwards  reached  twenty  bushels,  and 
in  twenty-four  out  of  the  thirty- two  years  the  yield  was  less  than  twenty 
bushels ;  in  two  of  these  it  amounted  to  only  ten,  and  in  one  (1879),  to 
only  6}  bushels. 

There  was  thus  a  very  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  produce 
without  manure  from  year  to  year  according  to  season.  A  glance  at 
the  figures,  and  especially  at  the  average  produce  over  successive  series 
of  years,  as  given  at  the  foot  of  the  Table,  shows,  however,  that 
independently  of  these  fluctuations  due  to  season,  there  was  a  pro- 
gressive decline  due  to  exhaustion ;  though  the  last  four  years  gave 
a  higher  average  than  any  other  four  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 

It  may  be  observed  that  without  manure  there  is  a  decline  in  the 
produce  of  barley  grain  of  31*4  per  cent,  over  the  second  sixteen  years 
compared  with  the  first  sixteen  ;  and  that  this  rate  of  decline  is 
considerably  greater  than  was  found  in  the  case  of  wheat.  This  result 
i8  doubtless  due  to  the  shorter  period  of  growth,  and  the  greater 
dependence  on  the  surface  soil,  in  the  case  of  the  barley ;  and  hence 
exhaustion  is  the  sooner  manifested. 

We  now  turn  to  the  produce  by  farmyard  manure.  As  without 
manure,  there  is  very  great  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  according  to 
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TABLE  I. 
Barley  32  years  in  sueeemcn  on  the  Mme  land,  Hoo^ld,  Botkamitdd. 
Produce — Without  Manure,  and  with  Farmyard  Manure. 
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season ;  but  instead  of  a  gradual  decline  there  is  an  obvious  increase  in 
the  yield  over  the  later  years,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  the  manure. 
There  is,  in  fact,  instead  of  a  decline  of  27'7  per  cent.,  an  increase  of 
7'd  per  cent,  over  the  last  twelve  years  compared  with  the  first  twenty ; 
although  the  second  period  included  a  number  of  the  worst  seasons  of 
.the  whole  series  of  years. 

In  four  of  the  thirty-two  years  the  farmyard  manure  gave  more 
than  60  bushels  of  barley  per  acre,  in  thirteen  years  between  50  and  60 
bushels,  in  ten  between  40  and  60  bushels,  in  five  between  80  and  40 
bushels,  and  in  no  case  below  80  bushels.  The  average  yield  was, 
over  the  first  twenty  years  iS\  bushels,  over  the  last  twelve  years  51  f 
bushels,  and  over  the  thirty-two  years  49^  bushels,  against  17|  bushels 
without  manure. 

So  much  for  the  produce  of  barley  obtained  by  the  unusual 
application  of  fourteen  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  per  annum, 
for  thirty-two  years  in  succession.  It  is  estimated  that  the  manure 
supplied  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  or  over  twenty 
years  4,000  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  was  further  estimated  that  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  this 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  had  been  removed  in  the  increase  of  crop. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  great  accumulation  of  nitrogen,  and 
other  constituents,  within  the  soil ;  and  analysis  proved  that  this  was 
the  case.  Indeed,  it  was  calculated  that,  if  there  were  no  loss  of 
nitrogen,  by  drainage,  by  evolution  of  free  nitrogen,  or  otherwise,  and 
if  the  accumulated  residue  were  as  available  as  that  which  had  already 
been  eiTective,  the  produce  should  be  maintained  at  the  level  of  that  of 
the  first  twenty  years  for  not  far  from  150  years  more. 

Let  us  see  what  was  the  result  of  stopping  the  application  of 
manure  on  half  the  plot  after  the  first  twenty  years.  Thus  is  shown 
in  the  lower  division  of  the  table.  The  second  column  shows  the 
produce  of  the  last  twelve  years,  where  the  application  was  continued ; 
the  third  column  where  it  was  discontinued ;  the  fourth  the  excess 
yielded  by  the  continuous  application  over  that  by  the  residue  from 
pre^ous  apphcations.  Lastly,  the  fifth  column  shows  the  increase 
over  the  unmanured  produce,  by  the  continuous  application,  and  the 
-sixth  that  by  the  residue. 

Comparing  the  second  and  third  columns,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  increase  in  yield  where  the  application  of  the 
farmyard  manure  was  continued,  and  to  decrease  where  it  was  dis- 
continued. This  result  ia  brought  prominently  to  view  in  column  4, 
which  shows  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  produce 
gradually  increases  until  during  the  last  four  of  the  twelve  years,  the 
■vianure-residtie  plot  shows  an  average  of  about  twenty-four  bushels  per 
acre  per  annum  less  than  where  the  application  was  continued. 

The  averages  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  show  that  over  the  first 
twenty  years,  with  the  continuous  application,  the  yield  was  48} 
bushels,  whilst  over  the  succeeding  twelve  years  it  was,  where  the 
application  was  continued,  51 J  bushels,  but  where  it  was  discontinued 
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only  84J  bushels ;  showing,  therefore,  an  average  annual  deficiency, 
underihe  influence  of  the  residue  only,  of  17§  bushels,  or  of  88*6  percent. 

Taking  as  the  standard  of  comparison  the  unmanured  produce 
(which,  however,  itself  gradually  declined),  the  last  two  columns  show 
that  over  the  three  four- yearly  periods  of  the  last  twelve  years,  the 
increase  of  produce  was  with  the  continued  application  87^,  88^,  and 
41|  bushels,  but  with  the  residue  only  27|,  14},  and  17^  bushels. 
Over  the  whole  twelve  years  there  was  an  average  annual  increase  of 
87^  bushels  with  the  continued  application,  and  of  only  20  bushels 
with  the  residue. 

It  may  be  observed  that  over  the  whole  period  of  thirty-two  years, 
the  total  produce  (grain  and  straw  together)  was  without  manure  less 
that  one  ton  per  acre  per  annum,  whilst  with  the  farmyard  manure  it 
was  2|  tons,  and  in  some  years  it  reached  from  8^  to  8|  tons. 

To  sum  up  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  results — there  was  gradual 
exhaustion  and  reduction  of  produce  without  manure,  and  gradual 
accumulation  and  increase  of  produce  with  the  annual  application  of 
farmyard  manure.  But  when  the  application  was  stopped,  although  the 
effect  of  the  residue  from  the  previous  applications  was  very  marked,  it 
somewhat  rapidly  diminished,  notwithstanding  that  calculation  showed 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  nitrogen  as  weU  as  other  constituents. 

Indeed,  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface- soil,  after  the 
twenty  years'  application  of  farmyard  manure,  showed  it  to  be  nearly 
tffice  as  high  as  on  the  unmanured  plot. 

How  then  is  the  reduction  of  produce  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The 
nitrogen  of  farmyard  manure  must  obviously  exist  in  very  different 
conditions.  That  due  to  the  urine  of  the  animals  will  be  the  most 
rapidly  available,  that  in  the  finely  comminuted  matter  in  the  fseces 
will  be  much  more  slowly  available,  and  that  in  the  litter  still  more 
slowly  available.  Hence  the  small  proportion  that  is  at  once  effective, 
and  the  very  large  amount  that  accumulates  within  the  soil  in  a  very 
slowly  available  condition. 

But  the  evidence  at  command  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  in 
the  wheat  field,  nor  in  the  barley  field,  does  the  accumulation  within 
the  soil  account  for  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  which  is  not 
recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop.  Some  is  doubtless  lost  as 
nitrates  by  drainage,  and  some  probably  by  evolution  as  free  nitrogen. 
The  fact  of  such  losses  is  of  considerable  interest ;  but  it  is  some  conso- 
lation to  believe  that  the  loss  will  be  proportionally  very  much  less  in 
ordinary  farm  practice,  where  the  amounts  of  farmyard  manure  applied 
are  much  less,  and  where  various  crops,  with  different  root-ranges,  and 
different  periods  of  accumulation,  are  grown. 

Besults  without  Manure,  and  with  Artificial  Manures. 

We  have  next  to  consider — what  is  the  character  of  the  exhaustion 
induced  by  the  growth  of  the  crop  without  manure?  and  to  what 
constituent,  or  constituents,  of  farmyard  manure  its  effects  are  mainly 
to  be  attributed  ?  These  points  will  be  illustrated  by  the  results  given 
in  Tables  II.  and  III.  (pp.  8  and  9),  which  show  the  effects  of  various 
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TABLE  II. 

Barley  34  years  m  suoeestion  on  the  sanui  land,  EToosfield,  Bathamtted. 

Results  showing  the  effects  of  Exhaustion  and  Manures. 

Dressed  Grain  per  Acre,  Bushels.     Manure  and  Produce  per  Acre  per  annuno. 
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TABLE  m. 
Barley  34  yeart  in  tuc^eiHon  on  the  tame  land,  Iloas/feld,  Bothamsted, 
Results  slowing  the  effects  of  Exhaustion  and  Manures. 
Dressed  Grain  per  Acre,  Bushels.     Manures  and  Produce  per  Acre  per  annum. 
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1000  Iba.  R^iw  Cikk«  ==  49  Ita.  N  » 
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48 
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35 
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z\k 
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49 
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37J 
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Sodium 
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38| 

49 

5S| 
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46| 
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63;: 
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3U9 
36] 
36^ 
64 


44« 


27i 
33a 
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2»j 
33} 
32 
87} 


S2| 

3Mft 
2l>i 

led 


Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure 
(Sands 

mixed) 


Alone 


Plot  4 


Plotl 


S7f 
64i 
66i 


3M 
39| 
601 

4HI 


36} 

64* 
63| 
88} 


SI 

1^ 


46i 
6C 
481 
6f 


6«| 

41 

61g 
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Super-        Sodium 

ghoe-  and 

_    ate  of  MaAiealnm 
Lime    I  Sulphatee 


Plots 


86^ 
86J 
60l 
63] 
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62] 
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41 
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46 
66 
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46 


484 
46 
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SHU 
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424 
41} 
44 


32 
46} 

42i 


20 
46 

474 
88} 


36J 
86j 
44i 


48j 

8£ 


8}  834 

«l  2l| 


4II 
3U 
26{ 

69i 
47] 
60J 
6^j 


4^4 


464 
314 


60] 
41} 
44i 
46 


40 

28| 


6I1 

46j 
47J 
46) 


36J 

48] 

41} 


33^ 

48} 

4»|} 
42rt 


42} 

32 

284 


655 
47ft 
484 
49 


43J 
84 


A.V131AOK8 


474 

36 

86 

33 

81? 

31 

8/1 

491 
474 
62| 

49Z 

46 
841 

60 

349 

319 

291 

48} 
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46 
424 

8^ 

60 
44 

841 

47 

1       2t'3 

120 

47 
48f 
454 
449 

Jii 

84 
469 


38 
31 


Si 


864 


17-8 


J*74 
11-6 


47} 

48 

48 

40} 

421 

39} 

464 

48 

40g 

424 

434 

464 

12-7 


11-5 
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32f 
604 
62 
844 


351 

36 
634 


864 
43J 

8H4 

469 


27} 

44} 
46} 
339 


61; 
40) 
44! 
44} 


884 

28j 
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Plot  4 


88 

60J 
61  j 


Si 

62] 

86 


4U| 
63J 
45 
64J 


63 

4H4 

4«i 

42 


3(i4 
624 
43} 

474 


644 
46 

469 
4hJ 


403 
321 


4K9 
4X4 

43? 
4HA 


474 
4^^ 

414 
429 


47i 
439 
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(*)  «  yri.  1852-7,  Amm.  Salts  400  lb*. :  10  rrs.  58-67,  200  lbs. ;  1868  and  since,  275  lbs.  Nitrate  soda 
(2)  6  }TB.  1852-7  Rape  Cake  2000  lbs.,  and  since  10(^  lbs. 
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purely  mineral  manures,  of  purely  nitrogenous  manures,  and  of  combi- 
nations of  the  two. 

Results  are  given  for  sixteen  plots,  arranged  in  four  series  of  four 
plots  each,  and  for  each  plot  the  produce— dressed  grain  per  acre-is 
given  for  thirty-four  years  in  succession. 

Series  1  comprises  four  plots,  without  any  nitrogenous  manure, 
namely — 

Plot  1, — Without  mannre. 
„    2. — Superphosphate  of  lime  alone. 
„    3. — Sulphates  of  potatth,  soda,  and  magnesia. 
„    4. — Superphosphate,  and  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  mi^esia. 

Series  2  comprises  four  plots,  with  the  same  four  conditions  as  to 
mineral  manures  as  Series  1,  and  ammonium-salts  supplying  48  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  per  annum,  in  addition. 

Series  8,  the  same  four  conditions  as  to  mineral  manure,  with  for 
six  years  86  lbs.,  and  for  ten  years  48  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per 
annum  as  ammonium-salts,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  48  lbs.  as 
nitrate  of  soda. 

Series  4,  the  same  four  conditions  as  to  mineral  manure,  with 
2,000  lbs.  rape  cake  per  acre  per  annum,  in  the  first  six  years ;  aud 
1,000  lbs.  each  year  since. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  1,000  lbs.  rape  cake  will,  on  the  average, 
contain  48  to  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  or  rather  more  than  in  the  amounts  of 
Ammonium-salts,  or  nitrate  used,  though  probably  not  more  is  renden-d 
available  within  the  years  of  appUcation,  but  there  will  obviously  be 
accumulation,  and  some  cumulative  action  from  year  to  year. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  in  any  detail  to  the 
produce  of  individual  years,  but  you  will  observe  that  under  all 
conditions  of  manuring,  whether  without  nitrogenous  supply  as  in 
Series  1,  or  with  it,  in  the  different  forms  and  combinations,  as  in  the 
other  series,  there  is  great  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
season.  Thus,  without  manure  the  produce  ranges  from  85  bushels  in 
1854,  to  only  6]  bushels  in  1879 ;  with  a  full  mineral  manure  (plot  4, 
Series  1)  from  42  bushels  in  1854  to  7i-  bushels  in  1879 ;  with  the  full 
jnineral  manure  and  ammonium-salts  (plot  4,  Series  2) =48  lbs.  nitro- 
gen, from  60|  bushels  in  1854  to  27g  in  1879. 

As  in  the  cases  of  Series  8  and  4,  more  nitrogen  was  applied  during 
the  first  six  years  than  afterwards,  the  comparison  of  the  produce  in 
individual  years  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  hare  not 
quite  equal  significance ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  full 
mineral  manure  and  ammonium- salts  at  first,  and  nitrate  of  soda  aft^r- 
.wards  (plot  4,  Series  8),  the  produce  varied  from  nearly  65  bushels  in 
1857  to  25^  bushels  in  1879 ;  and  lastly,  with  the  full  mineral  manure 
and  rape  cake  it  ranged  from  62|  bushels  in  1857  to  81|  bushels  in 
1879. 

Looking  to  the  average  produce  of  each  of  the  eight  four-yearly 
periods,  it  is  seen  that,  under  all  conditions  of  manuring,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  rape  cake  with  its  annual  accumulation,  there  is  a  general 
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tendency  to  reduction  in  produce  from  the  first  to,  and  especially  in, 
the  seventh  period,  1876  to  1879 ;  but  there  is  as  uniformly  an  increase 
over  the  eighth  period,  1880  to  1888.  There  is  in  these  facts  clear 
evidence  that  the  previous  reduction  was,  independently  of  exhaustion 
in  individual  cases,  mainly  due  to  the  seasons. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  Tables,  which  shows  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  produce  oyer  the  second  16  years  compared  with 
the  first  16,  enables  us  to  discriminate  in  some  degree  between  the 
effects  of  exhaustion  and  those  of  season. 

It  is  seen  that  the  four  plots  of  Series  1  show  a  reduction  over  the 
second  16  years  from  about  81  to  84  per  cent.,  or  more  than  twice  as 
mach  as  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  other  series.  There  is  here  evidence 
that  in  the  case  of  Series  1,  without  nitrogenous  manure,  much  of  the 
redaction  over  the  second  half  of  the  period  was  due  to  nitrogen- 
exhaustion. 

In  Series  2,  with  ammonium-salts,  there  is  16  per  cent,  reduction  on 
p]ot  1,  where  the  ammonium-salts  are  used  alone,  and  only  from  10  to 
12  per  cent,  where  mineral  manures  are  used  in  addition. 

In  Series  8,  with  nitrate  of  soda,  there  is  a  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  where  the  nitrate  is  used  without  mineral  manure,  of  nearly  18 
per  cent,  where  it  is  used  with  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  but  without 
phosphate  (plot  8),  and  of  only  about  12  per  cent,  where  phosphates 
were  used  in  addition  to  the  nitrate. 

Lastly,  in  Series  4,  with  rape  cake,  which  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  mineral  matter,  there  i?  a  reduction  of  only  12*7  per  cent, 
vhere  it  is  used  alone,  of  less  where  any  mineral  manure  is  used  in 
addition,  and  of  only  about  9^  per  cent,  where  a  full  mineral  manure 
is  also  used. 

As  already  intimated,  that  there  should  be  any  reduction  in  the  yield 
over  the  second  half  of  the  period  where  rape  cake,  with  its  annual 
residue  and  accumulation,  is  used,  is  evidence  that  part  of  the  reduction 
is  dae  to  an  average  of  less  favourable  seasons  over  the  later  period. 
But  that  there  should  be  the  greatest  reduction  in  Series  1,  where  no 
nitrogen  is  supplied,  is  evidence  of  nitrogen-exhaustion  under  those 
conditions ;  and  that  within  Series  2  and  8  respectively  there  should 
be  the  greatest  reduction,  where  the  ammonium-salts  or  nitrate  are 
used  without  phosphates,  is  evidence  of  phosphoric-acid  exhaustion  in 
those  cases. 

Leaving  the  results  relating  to  the  produce  of  each  individual  year, 
or  of  limited  scries  of  years,  as  given  in  Tables  11.  and  III.,  a  general  view 
of  the  effects  of  the  sixteen  different  conditions  as  to  manuring  is  con- 
veniently obtained  in  the  Summary  Table  IV.  (p.  12 ) .  There  is  there  given 
the  average  produce  over  the  thirty-two  years  on  each  of  the  sixteen 
plots.  The  first  column  gives  the  results  for  the  four  plots  of  Series  1, 
without  nitrogenous  manure ;  the  second  column  those  for  Series  2, 
with  ammonium -salts  equal  to  48  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum ; 
the  third  those  for  Series  8,  with  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  the  fourth  those 
for  Series  4,  with  rape  cake.    The  upper  division  of  the  Table  gives 
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for  each  plot,  the  average  produce  of  grain  per  acre  in  bushels ;  the 
middle  division,  the  average  produce  of  straw  in  lbs. ;  and  the  lower 
division,  the  average  total  produce  (grain  and  straw  together)  in  lbs. 

TABLE  IV. 
Barley  32  ysars  in  nufcesrion  on  tke  same  land^  Howfieldy  RathamOed, 

SUMMARY 
Showing  the  effects  of  Exhaustion  and  Manares. 


No  Nitro- 
genous 
MftDTire 


200  lbs.     I     275  ibs.     I    luC«  lt.< 
Am.  Salts     N.  ScnIh  ( 1)  ,  R.  Cake  ( ?) 
b43  lbs.  N    =43  lb&  N  I  =49  IbN  K 


DRESSED  GRAIN,  per  acre.    Bushels. 


Without  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate        

Sulpliates  Potash,  Soda,  and  Magnesia  . 

Bu|)crphosphate  and  Sulphate  Pottish, 

and  Magnesia        


Soda, 


17i 

23 

19i 

80} 

46 

88i 

85J 

24J 

44i 

474 

SI 


STRAW,  per  acre.    Lbs. 


Without  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate        

Sulphates  Potash,  Soda,  an(i  Magnesia 

SupcrphosphHte,  and  Sulphates  Potash,  Soda, 
and  Magnesia        


1909 
2827 
2161 

8019 


2246 
3127 
2465 

8348 


9943 
J7W 

SOU 


TOTAL  PRODUCE  (GRAIN  and  STRAW),  per  acre.    Lbs. 


Without  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate        

Sulphates  Potash,  Soda,  and  Magnesia 

SuiH-rphosphate,  and  Sulphates  Potash,  Soda, ) 
and  Magnesia f 


(1)    Ammonium-Salts  =  86  lbs.  Nitrogen  first  6  jears,  b  43  lbs.  next  10  years;  Nitrate  Sods 
=  43  lbs.  Nitrogen  last  16  years.    (2)  2000  lbs.  Rape  Cake  first  6  \  rs.,  1000  lbs.  ance. 

Referring  first  to  the  results  on  the  four  plots  without  nitrogenous 
manure,  as  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  Table,  it  is  seen  that  plot 
2,  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  plot  4,  with  superphosphate  and 
salts  of  potash,  soda  and  magnesia,  give  considerably  more  produce 
than  plot  8,  with  the  potash,  soda,  ajid  magnesia,  without  phosphate. 
There  is  more  of  straw,  as  well  as  grain,  and  of  course,  therefore,  of 
total  produce,  with  than  without  the  phosphate.  There  is,  indeed, 
very  marked  efifect  by  phosphatic  manure,  and  very  little  by  the 
alkalies. 

The  second  column,  with  the  same  four  conditions  as  to  mineral 
supply,  but  with,  in  each  case,  48  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum 
as  ammonium-salts,  shows  a  very  great  increase.  Even  with  the 
ammonium-salts  alone  there  is  a  great  increase ;  there  is  somewhat 
more  on  plot  8,  where  the  alkaUes  are  also  applied,  but  very  much 
more  still  on  plots  2  and  4,  where  phosphates  are  also  used. 

The  third  column  shows  that  with  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogen 
supplied  in  the  first  six  years,  and  with  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of 
ammonium-salts  in  the  later  years,  there  is  still  greater  increase ;  and 
again,  the  increase  is  by  far  the  greater  where  the  superphosphate  is 
used. 
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The  four  plots  of  Series  4,  with  the  rape  cake,  show  a  much  greater 
uniformity  of  result  with  the  different  mineral  manures.  Still  the  two 
phosphate  plots  (2  and  4)  give  more  produce  than  the  two  without 
phosphate.  Beferring  to  the  produce  of  grain  in  illustration,  it  is  seen 
that  plots  1  and  8  without  phosphate  give  considerably  more  produce 
than  the  same  plots  (1  and  8),  in  either  Series  2  with  the  anmionium- 
salts,  or  in  Series  8  with  the  nitrate  of  soda.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  t^e  rape  cake  itself  contains  phosphates.  On  plots  2  and  4, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  phosphates  are  added,  there  is  nearly  as  much 
produce  in  Series  2  with  the  ammonium-salts,  and  more  in  Series  8  with 
the  nitrate,  than  in  Series  4  with  the  rape  cake. 

Thus,  then,  whilst  there  is  evidence  that  the  phosphate  of  the  rape 
cake  was  effective  when  none  was  otherwise  supplied,  when  it  was  so 
applied  in  addition  there  was  more  effect  with  the  nitrate,  with  its  more 
rapidly  available  nitrogen,  than  with  the  rape  cake,  with  its  greater 
actual  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  in  a  less  rapi^y  available  condition. 

Comparing  the  produce  of  plot  2  with  superphosphate  without 
potash,  with  that  of  plot  4  with  superphosphate  and  salts  of  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  in  addition,  it  is  remarluible  that,  both  in  Series  2 
with  the  ammonium-salts,  and  in  Series  8  with  nitrate  of  soda,  there  is 
over  the  whole  period  of  thirty-two  years  almost  identically  the  same 
amount  of  barley  grain  without  as  with  the  potash.  There  is,  however, 
rather  more  straw  and  total  produce  with  than  without  the  potash. 
Thus  we  have,  with  the  ammonium-salts,  an  average  of  45  bushels 
without  potash,  and  44^  bushels  with  potash ;  and  with  the  nitrate 
of  soda  47  bushels  without,  and  47^  bushels  with  potash.  Of  straw, 
however,  there  is,  with  the  ammonium-salts,  an  average  of  2,827  lbs. 
without,  and  8,019  with  the  potash ;  and  on  the  nitrate  plots  8,127  lbs. 
without,  and  8,848  lbs.  with  potash. 

It  will  afterwards  be  seen  that  where  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
were  Uberally  supplied  without  potash,  the  available  potash  of  the  soil 
itself  became  deficient ;  though  this  deficiency  was  to  the  last  scarcely 
&t  all  manifested  in  the  produce  of  grain.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  with  gradual  reduction  in  the  amount  of  plant,  the  yield  of  grain 
must  in  time  diminish. 

So  much  for  the  influence  on  the  barley  crop,  of  different  conditions 
of  manuring,  each  continued  for  more  than  thirty  years  on  the  same 
plot,  and  in  a  field  of  somewhat  heavy  loam,  with  a  raw  clay  subsoil, 
and  chalk  belcw,  giving  good  natural  drainage. 

It  is  seen  that  nitrogenous  manures  alone  had  much  more  effect  than 
mineral  manures  alone.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  exhaustion 
induced  by  the  continuous  growth  of  the  crop  was  characteristically 
that  of  nitrogen. 

Both  with  and  without  nitrogenous  supply  phosphates  were  more 
effective  than  potash  salts,  showing  that  the  available  store  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  soU  became  deficient  sooner  than  that  of  potash.  With  the 
siiorter  period  of  growth  of  barley  than  of  wheat,  and  its  greater 
proportion  of  surface-rooting,  both  nitrogenous  and  mineral  exhaustion 
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are  sooner  developed ;  and  so  far  as  mineral  exhaustion  is  concerned,  the 
available  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  was  sooner  exhausted  than  waa  that 
of  potash.  Indeed,  in  ordinary  agricultural  practice,  it  is  clearly 
established  that  superphosphate  is  more  effective  virith  the  spring-sown 
than  with  the  autunm-sown  cereals. 

Influence  of  Season  on  the  Amounts  of  Produce, 

It  has  been  seen  that  there  were,  under  all  conditions  of  xpanuring, 
very  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  produce  from  year  to  year 
according  to  season.  The  extent  and  character  of  the  influence  of 
season  will  be  brought  prominently  to  view  by  comparing  the  prodnoe 
of  the  best  and  the  worst  seasons  of  the  thirty-two,  and  comparing  the 
characters  of  the  seasons  themselves. 

Tables  V.  and  VI.  illustrate  these  points.  Table  V.  (p.  15)  gives  the 
produce  of  grain,  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain,  the  produce  of 
straw,  and  the  total  produce  (grain  and  straw  together),  of  six  very 
different  conditions  as  to  manuring  in  each  of  the  best  two  seasons, 
and  in  the  worst  season  of  the  whole  series.  There  is  also  given  the 
deficiency  of  produce  in  the  bad  season,  compared  with  that  in  each  of 
the  two  good  seasons. 

For  wheat,  1868  was  the  best  season  of  the  thirty-two — indeed  of 
the  forty — of  its  growth.  For  barley,  1868  was  also  a  very  good  yew 
for  both  grain  and  straw ;  but  it  was  not  so  good  for  such  a  variety  of 
manures  as  were  1854  and  1857,  which  (in  the  Table)  are  adopted  as 
the  best  seasons. 

For  almost  all  conditions  of  manuring,  1854  was  the  season  of  the 
highest  total  produce,  grain  and  straw  together ;  that  is  it  was  the 
season  of  the  greatest  luxuriance  or  vegetative  activity.  But  1857  wa^, 
especially  for  the  highest  manuring,  the  one  of  the  highest  produce  of 
grain,  and  of  the  highest  quality  or  maturity  of  grain,  as  evidenced  by 
the  weight  per  bushel.  Thus  1854  was  the  highest  for  luxuriance,  and 
1857  the  highest  for  the  maturation  of  the  crop. 

As  for  wheat,  so  for  barley,  1879  was  decidedly  the  worst  season  d 
the  thirty- two. 

#Tbe  plots  selected  for  illustration  are  those  without  manure,  with 
farmyard  manure,  with  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  ammonium-salts,  with  mixed  mineraJ  manure  and 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  with  mixed  mineral  manure  and  rape  cake« 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detain  you  with  any  detailed  consideration  of 
the  results — the  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  lower  division  of 
the  Table  shows  that  under  each  of  the  six  very  different  conditions  tf 
to  manuring,  1854  yielded  a  much  higher  total  produce  (grain  and  straw 
together)  than  1857.  But  the  upper  division  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  less  amount  of  plant,  1857  gave  in  most  cases  nearly  as  moch 
grain  as  1854,  and  in  two  cases — those  with  the  highest  nitrogenous 
manuring — (and  both  years  were  within  the  first  six  when  the  larger 
amounts  were  applied),  1857  gave  more  grain  than  1854.  The  yreighi 
per  bushel  of  the  grain  was  also  higher  in  1857,  on  all  the  plots  where 
nitrogenous  manures  were  used. 
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The  contrast  between  the  produce  in  these  two  very  different  good 
years,  and  that  in  the  worst  season  1879,  is  very  striking,  the  difference 
amounting  in  several  cases  to  as  much  as  the  average  crop  of  the  country. 

TABLE  y. 

BarUjf,  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  Hoosfield,  Hothamsted. 

Prodace  of  the  two  best  seasons,  1864  and  1857 ;  of  the  worst  season,  1879 ;  and 

average  of  32  jears,  1852-1883. 


Fk)t« 


DESCRIPTION  OP  MANURES ; 
QUANTITIBS  PER  ACRE. 


BestSeaBonA 

Worrt 

Seaaon 

1870 

1879 +or- 

1854 

18«7 

18ft4 

1867 

Arerag« 

8S 

Yean 


DRESSED  GRAIN  per  acre,  BUSHELS. 


lo 
7-1 

40 
4a 
4u 
4c 


Umoaiuired 

Pamrard  Manure 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone      

Mix.  lOn.  Man.  and  SOOlbe  Amm.  8aItea4S  Ibe  N 
and  S75  Ibe  Nit.  8odaB4S  Ibe  N 
and  1000 Um  Rape  Oakes49  Ibe  N 


n 


36 
66| 

42 

60| 

6Sl 

60i 


-88: 
•l»i 

.87;; 


44 
47 
46 


WEIOHT  PER  BUSHEL  OF  DRESSED  GRAIN, 

LBS. 

lo     Umnannred 

68-6 

62-0 

48*8 

-4-8 

-8-2 

68-2 

7-J  ,  Farmyard  Manure 

68-9 

64*2 

60*6 

-8-4 

-87 

64-8 

4o 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone      

64-0 

68-7 

60*4 

-8-8 

-8-8 

68*2 

4ft 

Mix.  Min.  Man.  and  200 lbs  Amm.  SaItas4S  Ibe  N     ... 

648 

64-8 

60*2 

-4-1 

-4-6 

64-2 

4tt 

.     „     „       and276IbBNit.8odaB481bBN 

62-1 

68*9 

49-8 

-2-8 

-4-1 

68-S 

4e 

n     n     n       and  1000  Um  Rape  OUces  49  U»  N     ... 

62-8 

84-1 

49^ 

-8-2 

-4-6 

68-8 

STRAW  per  aore,  LBa 


lo 

unmanQred    ...       ...       ..•       ...       •••       •••       ... 

2442 

1426 

628 

-1916 

-  899 

1128 

7.J 

Fkrmyanl  Manure   ...        ...       ...       ••* 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone      

Mix.  Min.  Man.  and  200 lbs  Amm.  8alta=43 Ibe  N     ... 

4171 

2849 

8846 

-  628 

4*  996 

8298 

40 

2696 

1920 

491 

-2104 

-1429 

1880 

4a 

4630 

8120 

2388 

-2197 

-  787 

8019 

4m 

„     „     „       and2761bsNit.Sodas48IbeN 

6487 

4067 

2898 

-8069 

-1869 

8848 

«e 

„     »     „        and  1000 Ibe  Rape  Cakes49 lbs  N     ... 

4712 

8706 

2688 

-2124 

-1117, 

3066 

TOTAL  PRODUCE  (Grain  and  Straw)  per  aore,  LBS. 

lo 

4406 

2878 

943 

-3462 

-1936 

2136 

7-2 

Plarmvard Manure    ...        ...        ...       ... 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone      

7298 

6664 

6724 

-1674 

+  160 

61  iO 

4o 

4969 

4111 

879 

-4090 

-3288 

2789 

4a 

Mix.  Mitt.  Man.  and  200  Ibe  Amm.  8altes431b8  N     ... 

7968 

6886 

8867 

-4091 

-2469 

6674 

4m 

...        and2761beNit.8oda3431bsN 

9026 

7734 

8819 

-6207 

-3918 

6042 

4c 

III       and  1000 Ibe  Rape  Cake:r49 Ibe  N     ... 

8126 

7241 

4246 

-3879 

-2996 

6667 

2fenL— Plot  4aa,  Ammonium-Saltas86  Ibe  Nitrogen  first  6  years,  =43  Ibe  next  ten  years  ; 
Nitrate  Sodas43  lbs  Nitrogen  last  16  years.  Plot  4o,  2000  Ibe  Rape  Cake  first  6  years ; 
lOOOIbsalnoe. 

For  comparison  with  the  prodace  of  these  selected  years,  the 
average  on  each  of  the  six  plots  over  the  82  years  is  given  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  very  much  higher  than  the  average  is  the  prodace  in  the 
good  years,  <^T>d  how  very  mach  lower  in  the  bad  season. 

So  much  for  the  variations  in  the  amounts  of  prodace  in  the 
diflferent  seasons.    It  will  be  of  interest  to  consider,  however  summarily 
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it  may  be  practicable  to  do  it,  some  of  the  dimatio  characteristies  of 
these  yarions  seasons. 

The  Dext  Table  (VI.)  shows,  for  each  month  of  each  of  the  three 
seasons,  reckoning  from  October  to  September,  the  mean  temperature, 
and  the  rainfeill,  above  or  below  the  average. 

TABLE  VI. 

Character  of  the  two  Best  Seasons,  1864  and  1857,  and  of  the  Worst.  Season,  1879. 

Temperature  and  Rainfall  •«•  or  —  Average. 


Mean 
Temperature 

BalnfaU 

Davs  of  Rain, 
0H)1  inch,  or  more 

Best  two 

Worst 

Best  two 

Worst 
1879 

Best  two 

Wont 

18M 

1867 

1879 

1864 

1867 

1864    1     1867        1879 

October    . 

November 

Deoember 

January   . 

February  . 

March 

April 

Deg.F 

+  1-3 
-0-2 
-6-2 
+  2-4 
+0-8 
+  2-7 
+  2-3 

Deg.P 

+  2-1 
-1-6 
+  1-0 
OK) 
+0-5 
+0-7 
-0-4 

Deg.P 

+1-9 
-2< 
-8-8 
-4-7 
-0-6 
+0-1 
-2*9 

Inches 

-I-1'43 
-0^ 

-1-30 
-0<0 
-0^ 
-1-28 
-1-11 

Inches 

-0-89 
-116 
-0^7 
+(HK> 
-1-30 
-0-77 
-0-80 

Inches 

-114 
•M-06 
-OiM 
+0*69 
+2-32 
-IKO 
+0-90 

Days 

+18 

-  S 
0 

+  8 

-  8 

-  6 

-  4 

Days 

+  1 
+  7 

+  7 

-  1 

4  2 
+  4 

0 
+  10 
+  2 

+  i 

May  .       .       .       . 

June. 
July.       . 

-1-6 
-2-3 
-1-3 

+  1-6 
+  3-8 
+2-9 

-41 
-1-3 
-3  6 

+1-61 
-0*99 
-0-86 

-1*87 
-150 

+  136 
-I-2-39 
+  112 

+  5 
+  1 

+  4 

. 

+  4 
+  t 
+  i 

Angost     . 
September 

on 

+  1-6 

+4-9 
+8'2 

-1-0 
-0-2 

+0-M 
-1-42 

+0-10 
+  1-00 

+2-79 
+0-47 

+  1 
-  8 

+  1 

+  s 

+  t 

AYeragea 
Totab 

+  1-6 

-2-0 

-614 

-••36 

-|-9^91 

+  9 

-11 

•fM 

It  is  obvious  that  different  seasons  will  differ  almost  infinitelj 
at  each  succeeding  period  of  their  advance,  and  that,  with  rach 
variation,  the  character  of  development  of  the  plant  will  also  vaiy, 
tending  to  luxuriance,  or  to  maturation,  that  is,  to  quantity,  or  to 
quality,  as  the  case  may  be.  Hence,  only  a  very  detailed  consideration 
of  climatic  statistics,  taken  together  with  careful  periodic  observadoDS 
in  the  field,  can  afford  a  really  clear  perception  of  the  conneetioQ 
between  the  ever-fluctuating  characters  of  season,  and  the  equally 
fluctuating  characters  of  growth  and  produce.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the 
distribution  of  the  various  elements  making  up  the  season,  their 
mutual  adaptations,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  growth  of  the 
plant,  which,  throughout,  influence  the  tendency  to  produce  quantity 
or  quality.  Still,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limited  summary  of  the 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  seasons  in  question,  which  can  alone 
be  given  here,  is  not  without  significance. 

First  then  as  to  1854,  the  season  of  great  luxuriance  and  high  tot&l 
produce.  The  Table  shows  that  there  was  an  excess  of  temperature  is 
Januarv,  February,  March,  and  April,  with  a  deficiency  of  rain  from 
November  to  April  inclusive ;  but  that  during  May,  June,  and  Jnlj, 
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that  18  flie  months  of  active  above-ground  growth,  there  were  lower 
than  the  average  temperatures,  with  a  considerable  excess  of  rain  in 
May,  and  then  a  deficiency — conditions  obviously  favouring  continued 
Tegetation  and  slow  maturation. 

In  1857,  there  was  less  excess  of  temperature,  and  less  than  the 
average  amount  of  rain  to  the  end  of  April ;  then  from  May  to  August 
inclosive  there  was  both  considerable  deficiency  of  rain  and  consider- 
able excess  of  temperature ;  that  is,  there  were  throughout  the  period 
of  active  above-ground  growth  conditions  &vouring  seeding  tendency 
and  maturation  rather  than  luxuriance. 

Thus,  then,  the  two  good  seasons  were  very  differont  in  their 
climatic  characteristics,  as  they  were  in  the  character  of  their  produce. 

Compared  with  these,  the  very  bad  season  of  1879  shows  much 
lower  than  average  temperatures  throughout  the  winter,  spring,  and 
summer,  and  even  somewhat  in  the  autumn,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
great  excess  of  rain  from  January  to  September  inclusive ;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  both  the  deficiency  of  temperature  and  the  excess  of  rain 
were  very  marked  from  April  to  August  inclusive,  that  is,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  above-ground  growth,  and  the  ripening,  if  such  it 
may  be  caUed,  of  the  crop,  for  in  many  cases  the  weight  per  bushel 
was  less  than  50  lbs.,  whilst  the  amounts  of  produce  were,  as  has  been 
aeen,  very  greatly  below  the  average. 

Even  then  this  very  incomplete  record  of  the  climatic  characters  of 
the  three  seasons  is  sufficient  clearly  to  indicate  the  connection  between 
such  conditions,  and  the  characteristic  differences  in  the  three  crops. 

Influence  of  Exhaustion,  Manv/res,  and  variations  of  Season,  on 

the  Composition  of  the  Barley  Crop. 

I  have  now  considered  the  influence  of  exhaustion,  manures,  and 
variations  of  season,  on  the  amount  of  produce  of  Barley,  and  I  propose 
briefly  to  consider  their  influence  on  its  composition.    When  discussing 
last  year  the  influence  of  various  conditions  on  the  composition  of 
Wheat,  it  was  shown  that  although  the  supplies  within  the  soil-^both 
of  nitrogen  and  of  mineral  constituents— had  a  very  direct  influence  on 
the  composition  of  the  crop  so  long  as  it  was  only  in  the  vegetative 
stage,  yet  there  was  neverttieless  very  great  uniformity  in  the  com- 
position of  the  final  product  of  the  plant — the  seed — provided  only 
that  it  was  perfectly  matured.    The  composition  of  the  straw,  however, 
showed  a  very  direct  connection  with  the  supplies  by  the  soil.    The 
composition  of  the  grain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  materially  influenced 
by  variations  of  season.    But  variations  of  season  obviously  have  great 
influence  on  the  condition  of  maturation ;  whilst  difference  in  matura- 
tion implies  difference  in  organic  composition— in  the  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates (starch  especially) — formed.    In  fact,  such  variations  in  com- 
position imply  deviations  from  perfect  and  normal  maturation;  and 
such  deviations  are  associated  not  only  with  differences  in  the  organic 
composition — the  relation  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  non-nitrogenous 
constituents — but  with  differences  in  the  mineral  composition  also. 
It   follows,   from   what   has  been   said,   that  variations   in   the 
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oomposition  of  the  final  and  very  definite  product — the  seed,  should 
be  much  more  clearly  traceable  to  variations  of  season  than  to  the 
variations  in  the  supplies  within  the  soil ;  in  other  words,  than  to 
exhaustion  or  manures.  This  was  found  to  be  very  strikingly  so  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  how  fifur  it  is  so  Trith 
its  near  ally — barley. 

The  results  given  in  Table  YII.  forcibly  illustrate  the  much  greater 
influence  of  variations  of  season  than  of  manures,  on  the  composition 
of  barley  grain.  Complete  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  (and  also 
of  the  straw)  grown  by  different  manures,  each  in  different  seasons, 
have  been  maide,  and  taking  for  illustration  the  important  and  cha- 
racteristic constituents,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  the  Table  shows 
for  three  very  different  manurial  conditions — 

1.  Without  manure, 

2.  With  farmyard  manure, 

8.    With  an  artificial  manure  supplying  liberally  both  nitrogen  and 
mineral  constituents — 

the  highest,  the  lowest,  and  the  mean  amounts  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  in  1000  parts  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  grain,  and  of  the 
straw,  in  the  different  seasons. 

TABLE  Vn. 

Higheit,  loweit,  and  mean  amounts  qfpatoih  and  phospkorie  add  per  1000 

dry  iubsta/noe. 


Per  1000  Dry  Grain 


Highest 


Lowest 


Per  1000  Drj  Strsw 


Meao      Higbait 


Loveii 


Heia 


POTASH. 


10 

Unmanored 

1671 

7-W 

1653 

6-00 

6-54 

1671 

11-77 

1866 

S*88 

%ik 

7  8 

Fann jard  Manure 

1671 

8-86 

1856 

5-89 

6*81 

1671 

«-01 

1856 

6-76 

IMI 

4A 

Mix.  Min.  Man.  and 
Amm.Salta 

1871 

7-9S 

1662 

6-69 

6-61 

1871 

ss-u 

1862 

ft-67 

14« 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID. 


10 

Unmanored 

1852 

10^ 

1854 

8-85 

9-S7 

1866 

S-60 

1863 

110 

ir4 

7  S 

Farmyard  Manore 

1671 

10-60 

1854 

9-S3 

9*99 

1666 

2-93 

1863 

1*48 

«l 

4A 

Mix.  Min.  Man.  and 
Amm.  Salts 

1656 

10*39 

1863 

8-84 

9-98 

1866 

8-lS 

1863 

1-06 

114 

First  as  to  the  amounts  of  potash  in  1000  parts  dry  substance  of 
grain  of  the  differently  manured  plots  in  the  different  seasons.  It  is 
seen  that  there  is  much  greater  variation  in  the  proportion  of  potash  id 
different  seasons  with  the  same  manure,  than  there  is  with  different 
manures.  Further,  the  seasons  showing  the  highest  amount  of  potash 
are  those  of  much  higher  maturing  character  than  those  with  ti)« 
lowest  amounts. 

Next  it  is  seen  that  there  is  still  greater,  indeed  enormous  yan^* 
tion,  in  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  straw,  inth 
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the  same  manure,  in  different  seasons.  There  is  also  great  variation 
according  to  manure ;  comparatively  little  when  there  was  full  supply, 
but  considerable  without  manure — that  is  with  exhaustion. 

Turning  now  to  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  grain :  there  is  here 
again  much  more  variation  in  different  seasons  with  the  same  manure 
than  with  different  manures.  But  whilst  in  the  case  of  potash  there  is 
the  higher  proportion  in  the  better  seasons,  in  that  of  phosphoric  acid 
there  are  lower  amounts  in  the  dry  substance  in  the  better  seasons.  In 
fact,  high  amount  of  potash  in  the  ash,  and  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
grain,  is  as  a  rule  associated  with  high  maturation — that  is  with  high 
proportion  of  starch;  whilst  high  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
generally  associated  with  low  maturation,  and  with  high  proportion  of 
nitrogen. 

The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  straw  also  varies  more 
with  season  than  with  manure,  and  it  is  the  highest  in  the  worst 
seasons. 

The  connection  between  maturation  and  composition  is  further 
illustrated  in  the  results  given  in  Table  VUI. 

TABLE  VIII. 

Gefwral  eka/raeter  cf  the  prodnee^  mean  percentage  in  pure  ath,  and  parts  per  1000 
dry  uustter,  qf  Potath  a»id  Pkoiphoric  Add.    Mean  of  6  differentlwrnanured 
platt  in  each  teaeon,     Harvests  in  order  of  highest  weight  per  hvskeU 


Harrestt 


Weight 

per  baabel 

of  Graio 

lbs. 


Percent. 

▲sh(pure)  in 

dry  matter 


Per  cent,  in  Ash 
Vpure) 


Per  1000 
dry  matter 


Potash 


Phosphoric  i 
Acid      I 


Potash 


Phosphorio 
Acid 


GRAIN. 


1871 

5S-9 

8>69 

39-80 

86-33 

7-89 

9-39 

1863 

65-3 

396 

36-99 

85-80 

e-78 

916 

1853 

fil-7 

8*48 

33-84 

40-89 

6-90 

10*18 

18W 

47-4 

8*44 

34*31 

41*36 

6-89 

10-09 

STRAW. 


1871 

66-9 

6-37 

36-01 

8-68 

16'57 

3-31 

1863 

56-3 

6-48 

34-91 

3-39 

13-99 

1-36 

1853 

61-7 

4-46 

14-63 

4-06 

6*98 

1-81 

1866 

47-4 

4-49 

18-61 

6-43 

610 

3-89 

In  the  Table  are  given  the  mean  results  for  six  differently  manured 
plots,  in  each  of  four  very  different  seasons,  so  far  as  the  maturation 
of  the  grain  was  concerned.  The  different  seasons  are  given  in  the 
order  of  the  highest  weight  per  bushel  of  the  grain — high  weight  per 
bushel  being  upon  the  whole  the  best  practical  measure  of  high  quality. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  so  measured,  the  seasons  are  given  in  the 
following  order — 1871, 1868, 1852,  and  1866, — the  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  the  grain  being  in  1871,  55*9  lbs. ;  in  1868,  55*8  lbs. ;  in 
1852,  51'7  lbs. ;  and  in  1856  only  47*4  lbs. ;  or  about  8  lbs.  less  than 
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in  the  two  seasons  of  highest  weight.  There  is  here,  then,  very  great 
variation  in  the  character  of  these  four  seasons,  and  in  the  degree  of 
maturation  of  the  grain  accordingly. 

The  particulars  of  composition  given  for  each  of  these  four  seasons 
are — the  percentage  of  total  mineral  matter,  or  ash,  in  the  dry  matter 
of  the  grain,  and  of  the  straw ;  the  percentaffe  in  the  ash  (of  both 
grain  and  straw),  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid ;  and  the  amount  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  1000  dry  substance  of  both  grain  and 
straw. 

No  determinations  of  nitrogen  are  available,  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  almost  uniformly  lower  in  the  seasons 
of  high  maturation. 

The  Table  shows  that,  in  both  grain  and  straw,  there  is  a  higher 
percentage  of  ash  in  the  dry  substisince,  the  higher  the  quality  of  the 
grain.  There  are  also  higher  percentages  of  potash,  but  lower  per- 
centages of  phosphoric  acid,  in  both  the  ash  and  the  dry  substance,  the 
higher  the  quality  of  the  grain. 

In  wheat,  however,  there  is  lower,  not  higher,  percentage  of  ash  in 
the  dry  substance  of  the  grain,  the  higher  its  quality.  But,  in  wheat, 
as  in  barley,  there  is  higher  percentage  of  potash,  and  lower  percentage 
bi  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  ash,  the  higher  the  quality.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  in  the  case  of  wheat,  as  there  is  in  barley,  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  potash  in  the  dry  substance,  the  higher  the 
quality.  This  difference  may  be  partly  due  to  the  larger  proportion 
of  starch  to  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  barley ;  but  it  is  probably  in 
part  also  due  to  the  palesB  (or  chaff)  of  the  barley,  but  not  of  the  wheat, 
being  adherent,  and  retaining  the  surplus  potash  brought  up  for  grain 
formation. 

In  both  descriptions  of  grain  there  is  very  uniformly  a  lower 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  matter,  the  higher  the  quality 
of  the  grain. 

In  the  straw,  there  is  high  percentage  of  ash  in  the  dry  matter, 
high  percentage  of  potash,  and  low  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  in 
the  ash,  and  high  percentage  of  potash,  and  low  of  phosphoric  acid,  in 
the  dry  matter,  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  grain.  In  the  straw, 
however,  the  variations  show  a  much  wider  range,  indicating  much 
less  deiiniteness,  and  greater  irregularity  in  condition. 

Thus,  then,  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  barley  grain — ^that  is  the 
higher  its  proportion  of  starch — the  higher  is  the  proportion  of  potash, 
and  the  lower  is  that  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
with  a  higher  proportion  of  potash  there  is  generally  a  lower  propor- 
tion of  both  lime  and  magnesia,  and  with  a  lower  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric acid  there  is  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  point  of  interest  is,  although  it  is  true  the  amounts  are 
small,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  higher  proportion  of  soda  in  the 
grain  ash,  and  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  grain,  in  the  better  seasons, 
even  when  there  is  no  deficiency  of  potash.  This,  again,  is  probably 
due  to  the  ash  of  the  barley  grain  containing  that  of  the  adherent  pa)e«. 
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In  relation  to  the  com^ition  of  the  straw,  the  most  striking 
result  is  (though  not  shown  in  the  Table)  that  there  is  little  more  than 
two  thirds  as  high  a  percentage  of  silica  in  the  ash  of  the  produce  of 
the  better  as  in  that  of  the  worse  seasons. 

Thus  far  the  effects  of  season,  and  coincidently  with  this  the  degree 
of  maturity  of  the  grain,  on  its  composition,  have  chiefly  been  illus- 
trated. The  next  results  illustrate  more  directly  the  influence  of 
exhaustion^  or  of  full  supply,  of  mineral,  or  ash  constituents,  on  the 
mineral  composition  of  the  produce,  both  grain  and  straw. 

The  first  three  columns  of  Table  IX.  (p.  22)  relate  to  the  mineral 
composition  of  the  produce  grown  for  25  years  in  succession,  by 
ammonium -salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  but  without  supply  of 
potash,  soda,  or  magnesia.  The  last  three  columns  show  the  composi- 
tion of  the  produce  by  ammonium-salts,  and  superphosphate,  with 
potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  in  addition.  There  are  given  the  results 
obtained  by  the  analysis  of  proportionally  mixed  samples  of  the  pro- 
duce, of  ten  years  1852-61,  of  ten  years  1862-71,  and  of  five  years 
1872-76.  The  upper  division  of  the  Table  gives  for  the  potash,  the 
second  for  the  soda,  the  third  for  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  silica — 1,  the  percentage  in  the  ash  (pure)  of  the  grain  and  of 
the  straw ;  2,  the  amounts  per  1000  dry  matter  of  grain  and  of  straw ; 
3,  the  amounts  per  acre  per  annum  in  lbs.  in  the  total  produce  (grain 
and  straw  together),  in  the  grain  alone,  and  in  the  straw  alone. 

First  referring  to  the  potash,  its  percentage,  even  in  the  grain  ash, 
is  seen  somewhat  to  diminish  from  period  to  period  where  none  was 
supphed  in  manure;  and  in  a  somewhat  greater  degree  to  increase 
where  there  was  an  annual  supply  of  it  by  manure.  In  the  straw  ash, 
however,  whilst  the  percentage  of  potash  goes  down  from  18*44  over 
the  first  period  to  only  8*70,  or  less  than  half,  over  the  third  period, 
where  none  was  supplied,  it  increases  from  27*86  per  cent,  over  the 
first,  to  84*48  per  cent,  over  the  third  period,  when  it  was  annually 
supphed.  Thus,  the  influence  of  exhaustion,  or  of  full  supply,  has  been 
comparatively  small  on  the  mineral  composition  of  the  grain,  but  very 
great  indeed  on  that  of  the  straw. 

The  point  is  further  illustrated  in  the  next  results,  showing  the 
amounts  of  potash,  per  1000  dry  matter  of  grain,  and  of  straw,  re- 
spectively. There  is  again  comparatively  Httle  variation  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  potash  to  the  organic  matter  in  the  case  of  the  grain,  but 
very  great  variation  in  the  case  of  the  straw ;  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  the  ash  of  barley  grain  contains  that  of  the  adherent 
pales  as  well  as  that  of  the  grain  proper,  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
variation  in  the  proportion  of  potash  to  the  fixed  organic  substance  of 
the  grain  itself  is  much  less  than  the  figures  would  indicate.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  variation,  such  as  it  is,  is  associated  with  a 
different  relative  proportion  of  the  organic  compounds  themselves — of 
the  fully  matured  non -nitrogenous  to  the  nitrogenous  bodies.  In  fact, 
the  evidence,  duly  considered,  is  not  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there 
is  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  potash  to  the  fixed  and  ripened 
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non-nitrogenous  constituents,  with    the   fonnation  of   which  it  is 
associated. 

TABLE  IX. 

Experiments  on  Barley,  Hoosfield,  Rothsmsted.    Potash,  Soda,  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  Silica,  per  cent,  in  Ash,  per  1000  Dry  substance,  and  Quantities  per  Acre. 
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The  effects  of  exhaustion,  or  of  full  supply  of  constituents,  is  more 
Btrikinglj  still  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  figures  showing  the 
amoants  of  potash  taken  up  per  acre  by  the  crops  without,  and  with, 
the  supply  of  it.  Thus,  the  average  amounts  of  potash  taken  up,  or 
nther  retained,  per  acre  per  annum,  in  the  entire  crop  (grain  and 
straw  together)  are,  over  the  three  successive  periods,  without  supply 
of  it— 35*60,  80*88,  and  18*16  lbs. ;  and  with  full  supply  they  are, 
over  the  same  periods — 58*74,  68*78,  and  58*05  lbs.  That  is  to  say 
there  is  without  supply  little  more  than  half  as  much  potash  annually 
stored  up  in  the  crop  over  the  last  five  years,  as  over  the  first  ten  years, 
of  the  25.  On  the  other  hand,  with  full  supply,  there  is,  over  the 
second  period  more  than,  and  over  the  third  period  about  the  same 
amoimt  as,  over  the  first  period ;  and  there  is,  over  the  first  period 
about  one-and-a-half  time,  over  the  second  period  twice,  and  over  the 
third  period  nearly  three  times,  as  much  as  where  there  was  no  supply. 
Yet,  with  these  enormous  differences  in  the  amounts  taken  up  and 
retained  by  the  entire  plant  in  the  different  cases,  there  is  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the  amounts  accumulated  in  the  grain.  Thus,  over 
the  first  period,  the  amounts  in  the  grain  are — without  supply  18*07 
lbs.,  and  with  supply  18*80  lbs. ;  over  the  second  period — ^without 
supply  14*45  lbs.,  and  with  supply  15*28  lbs. ;  and  over  the  third 
period— without  supply  11*88  lbs.,  and  with  supply  18*87  lbs. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  over  each  period,  there  was  rather  less  in  the 
grain  without  than  with  supply,  but  that  the  deficiency  was  not 
material  until  the  third  period ;  that  is  until  after  20  years  without 
supply  in  the  one  case,  and  20  years  with  it  in  the  other. 

In  reference  to  these  results,  it  has  already  been  shown,  in  discussing 
those  m  Table  lY.  (p.  12)  that  over  a  period  of  82  years — that  is  extend- 
ing seven  years  later  than  the  25  years  to  which  the  foregoing  figures 
relate — ^there  was  almost  identically  the  same  amount  of  produce  of: 
grain,  without  as  with  the  supply  of  potash ;  though  there  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  rather  more  straw,  especially  in  the  later  years,  with  the 
supply.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  diminished  amount  of 
potash  taken  up  by  the  plant  was  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  grain- 
formation  almost  to  the  end  of  the  period ;  and  that  at  least  a  large 
proportion  of  the  excess  taken  up  when  it  was  liberally  supplied  was 
surplusage  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  grain  were  concerned. 
Some  idea  of  how  great  was  this  surplusage  may  be  formed  by  reference 
to  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  potash  eventually  remaining  in  the 
straw.  Thus,  the  average  amounts  of  potash  per  acre  per  annum  in 
the  straw  were— over  the  first  period,  without  supply,  22*58  lbs.,  and 
with  supply  89*94  lbs.,  or  17*41  lbs.  more;  over  the  second  period, 
without  supply  16*48  lbs.,  and  with  supply  48*45  lbs.,  or  82*02  lbs. 
more ;  and  over  the  third  period,  without  supply  6*88  lbs.,  and  with 
supply  89*18  lbs.,  or  82*85  lbs.  more.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  these  plus-amounts  were  surplusage ;  for 
although  the  average  yield  of  grain  has  been  so  well  maintained,  the 
character  of  the  plant  has  obviously  depreciated  for  a  good  many  years, 
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and  several  times  in  recent  years  even  the  yield  of  grain  has  been 
considerably  deficient.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  plant  has 
become  more  sensitive  to  adverse  conditions  of  soil  or  season. 

Turning  now  to  the  soda,  it  is  seen  that  whether  we  look  at  its 
percentage  in  the  ash  of  the  grain,  and  of  the  straw,  its  proportion  in 
1000  dry  substance,  or  the  amounts  in  the  acreage  crops,  very  much 
more  was  found  in  the  crops  grown  without  its  supply,  but  where 
potash  was  deficient,  than  where  soda  was  annually  supplied.  This  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  average  amounts  per  acre  per 
annum  in  the  total  crops,  grain  and  straw  together.  Thus,  over  the 
first  period,  the  average  amounts  of  soda  in  the  total  crop  were,  without 
any  supply  of  either  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia,  8*40  lbs.,  and  with  the 
supply  of  all  three,  only  8*84  lbs. ;  over  the  second  period,  without  the 
supply  15*21  lbs.,  and  with  the  supply  only  d'69  lbs. ;  and,  lastly,  over 
the  third  period,  without  the  supply  11*85  lbs.,  and  with  the  supply 
only  8*27  lbs. 

Thus,  then,  not  only  was  there  much  more  soda  taken  up,  or 
retained,  by  the  plant  where  it  was  not  supplied  than  where  it  was, 
but  it  is  evident  that  there  was  the  more  soda  taken  up  the  less  the 
supply  of  potash.  The  amounts  of  soda  retained  in  the  grain  are, 
however,  seen  to  be  but  small ;  there  is  more,  it  is  true,  where  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  potash,  and  where  more  soda  was  taken  up.  But, 
looking  to  the  amounts  of  soda  per  cent,  in  the  grain  ash,  or  per  1000 
dry  substance  of  the  grain,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  larger 
amounts  where  there  was  deficiency  of  potash,  and  more  total  soda 
taken  up,  were  probably  only  due  to  larger  amounts  eliminated  ^m 
the  grain  proper,  and  retained  in  the  adherent  palefe,  or  chafif. 
Whether,  however,  the  soda  has  been  of  any  avail,  in  the  earher,  or 
merely  vegetative  stages  of  growth,  as  a  carrier,  or  otherwise,  may  be 
a  question. 

Mexi  as  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  there  was  the  same  annnal 
supply  on  both  plots.  It  is  seen  that  whether  we  take  its  percentage 
in  the  ash,  its  proportion  to  the  dry  substance,  or  its  average  quantity 
per  acre,  the  amounts  are,  in  the  comparable  cases,  comparativeij 
uniform ;  the  di£ferences  not  being  greater  than  can  be  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  differences  in  growth  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
supply  of  other  constituents. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  silica :  the  chief  point  of  interest  to  remark  is, 
that,  as  the  figures  show,  its  percentsge  in  these  barley  grain  ashes 
ranges  from  17  to  more  than  20,  whereas  in  wheat  grain  ash  it  ranges 
only  from  about  0*5  to  about  1*5  per  cent. ;  or,  if  we  take  the  proportion 
of  silica  to  1000  dry  substance  of  grain,  in  barley  it  ranges  from  4  to 
5  parts,  and  in  wheat  only  from  about  0*1  to  about  0*8  parts.  This 
difference  is  obviously  due  to  the  chaff  being  adherent  in  the  case  of 
barley,  and  not  in  that  of  wheat ;  and  the  figures  afford  clear  illnstra- 
tion  of  the  material  degree  in  which  the  composition  of  barley  grain-ash 
is  influenced  by  the  inclusion  in  it  of  what  is,  in  a  sense,  extraneous 
matter.    It  is  indeed  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances,  wi 
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shoold  expect,  as  we  find,  less  definiteness  in  the  mineral  composition 
of  the  grain  of  barley  than  in  that  of  wheat. 

On  what  does  Strength  of  Straw  depend  t 

It  will  be  appropriate  to  refer  here  to  the  bearing  of  experimental 
evidence  on  the  question  whether,  as  is  frequently  stated,  strength  of 
stnw  is  dependent  on  a  high  percentage  of  silica.  Table  X.  (p.  26) 
affords  illustrations  on  this  point.  The  upper  division  of  the  Table 
gives  results  relating  to  wheat,  and  the  lower  division  corresponding 
results  relating  to  barley.  In  the  case  of  wheat  five,  and  in  that  of 
barley  three,  very  different  conditions  of  manuring  are  selected  for 
illustration ;  and  for  each  condition  as  to  manuring  results  obtained 
in  bad  and  in  good  seasons  are  given.  The  particulars  indicating 
the  character  of  the  crops  are — the  percentage  of  grain  in  the  total 
produce,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed  grain ;  and  side  by 
side  with  these  are  recorded — the  percentage  of  ash  in  the  dry  matter 
of  the  straw,  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  ash,  and  the  percentage  of 
silica  in  the  dry  matter. 

In  the  wheat  in  every  case,  and  in  the  barley  in  every  case  but 
ooe,  there  is  a  higher  proportion  of  grain  in  the  better  season  ;  and  in 
every  case,  of  both  wheat  and  barley,  there  is  a  much  higher  weight 
per  bushel  of  grain  in  the  better  season.  These  conditions  are,  in 
fact,  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  crops  in  the  main  characters  of 
seed.forming  tendency,  and  ripening. 

The  percentage  of  ash  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  straw  is  not  a  very 
significant  character ;  and  it  is  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  it 
was  on  the  average  somewhat  the  lower,  but  in  that  of  the  barley 
oniformly  the  higher  in  the  better  seasons. 

The  percentage  of  silica  in  the  straw  ash  is  more  significant,  and 
in  both  the  wheat  and  the  barley  it  is  under  all  the  conditions  of 
manuring  much  the  lower  in  the  better  seasons.  More  significant 
still  is  the  percentage  of  silica  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  straw,  and  it 
is  seen  that,  with  the  wheat  under  each  condition  of  manuring,  and. 
with  the  barley  undur  most  conditions,  it  is  considerably  lower  in  the 
better  seasons.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
the  barley  were  where  organic  manure,  as  in  rape-cake  and  fiEumyard 
manure,  was  employed. 

Direct  analytical  results  clearly  show,  therefore,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  silica  is,  as  a  rule,  lower,  not  higher,  in  the  straw  of  the  better 
grown  and  better  ripened  crops. 

This  result  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  usually  accepted  view  that 
high  quality  and  stiffness  of  straw  depend  on  a  high  amount  of  silica. 
Pierre  and  Bretschneider  have,  however,  concluded  from  their  experi- 
ments that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  at  Bothamsted  we  have  long 
maintained  a  contrary  view.  In  fact,  high  proportion  of  silica  means 
a  relatively  low  proportion  of  organic  substance  produced.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  strength  of  straw  depends  on  the  favourable 
development  of  the  woody  substance ;  and  the  more  this  is  attained 
the  more  will  the  accumulated  silica  be,  so  to  speak,  diluted-  in  other 
worrls,  show  a  lower  proportion  to  the  organic  substance. 
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TABLE   X. 

Per  cent.  Silica  in  the  Ash,  and  in  the  dry  matt^,  of  Wheat  Straw  and  Bark^ 
Straw  ffrown  by  different  manures,  and  in  different  seasons. 

Peroank 

SilioA 

in 

diymtttker 

WHEAT. 


Feroent. 

Wdght 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

grain  in 

per  buabel 

Ash 

BiUoa 

Total 

dreaaed 

In 

In 

Produce 

grain 

dry  matter 

Ash 

Without 
Manure 

Ammonlnm-aaltc 
alone 

Mixed 
Mineral  Manure 

Mineral  Manure  and 
Ammonium-salts 

Farmyard  Manure 


11856 
[1858 

S6-4 
40*6 

64-3 
60-4 

5-5 
4-9 

11856 
[1858 

B4'8 
40-3 

55*6 
58-6 

8-9 
4-0 

11856 
[1858 

86-7 
48-6 

56-4 
61*5 

5-7 

5-6 

11856 
[1858 

88-6 
38-8 

58-0 
68-8 

4-9 
5-0 

)  1856 
[1B58 

84-5 
89*6 

58-6 
68*6 

6-7 
6-54 

BABLEY. 


71'47 
65-85 

66-83 

57-47 

68-74 
64-67 

64-68 
55-60 

69-56 

59-71 


2-93 
3-83 

8-58 
8-30 

3-98 

3-68 

8-lT 
8-78 

4-61 

3-M 


Bapeoake 


Bapeoake 

Mineral  Manure  and 
Ammoninm-salts 

Mineral  Manure  and 
Ammonlum-aalts 

Farmyard  Manure 


Farmyard  Manure 


11858 
[1871 

44-8 
45-4 

56-8 

4-75 
5-54 

67*49 
48i>4 

11856 
[1868 

89-1 
48-4 

46-1 
56-3 

4*63 
517 

49-39 
45-68 

11858 
[1871 

48*8 
48-3 

51-4 
56-5 

4-19 
6-70 

68-81 
82-71 

11856 
1868 

40-8 
47-8 

46-4 
56-5 

5-48 
6-38 

57-47 
85-84 

11858 
[1871 

47-0 
48-8 

58*8 
56-6 

5-15 
7-55 

57-88 
42-71 

11856 
[1868 

43-8 
48*8 

471 
57-8 

4-98 
6-81 

57-85 
48-08 

8-7S 
8-33 

r» 

8-K 

S<1 
8-li 

3-15 
8^ 

3-23 

8-M 

8-68 


I  may  mention  that  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  where  the  straw- 
plait  industry  prevails,  the  complaint  during  several  reoent  seasons  of 
bad  harvests  was  that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  straw  was 
brittle,  and  broke  in  the  working ;  and  considering  the  character  of 
the  seasons  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  associated  with  low 
development  of  the  woody  matter,  and  high  proportion  of  sihca. 

Out  Area  under  the  Crop,  and  the  Amount  of  our  Imports. 

Before  concluding  on  the  subject  of  barley,  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
consider  the  extent  of  area  devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  amount  of  our  total  annual  imports,  and  fcom  what  countries  our 
supplies  are  chiefly  derived. 

Table  XI.  (p.  27)  shows  the  area  under  the  crop  in  the  Uniied 
Kingdom,  in  each  of  the  last  18  years,  1878  to  1886  inclusive.  It  also 
shows  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year 
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succeeding  each  of  the  first  12  of  the  18  harvests,  reckoning  from 
September  1  to  August  31  in  each  case. 

The  figures  show  that  since  the  harvest-year  1880-81,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  area.  Further,  the  last  column  shows  that 
since  the  same  date  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  our 
imports. 

TABLE  XI. 

Area  tmd&r  Barley  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  aUo  Impnrtt  into  the  United  Kingdom, 

during  each  harvest-year  front  1873-4  to  1886-6. 


Harvest 
Tears 

Area 

Imports 

Acres 

Quarters 

187S-4 

3.574,589 

2.391,786 

1874-S 

M07,180 

3,687,174 

1875-* 

S,761.36S 

2472,081 

1876-7 

2,763^68 

3.684,725 

1877-8 

2,652,300 

3,976,384 

1878-8 

2,722,878 

2,798,494 

1879-80 

2.931,809 

8,467,147 

1880-1 

2,695,000 

2,974,892 

1881-9 

2.662,927 

3,725,384 

1882-3 

2,452,077 

4,398,127 

1883-4 

2,486,137 

4,031,722 

1884^ 

2,346,041 

4,726,903 

1880-6 

2,447,169 

Non.— The  Area  refers  to  the  first  of  the  two  dates  opposite  to  which  it  is  placed  ;  the  Imports  refer 
to  the  sooijBeding  harvest-year— September  let  to  August  3l8t. 

Now,  it  was  in  1880  that  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  took  place — a 
change  which,  it  was  maintained  by  its  advocates  in  the  agricultural 
interest,  would  greatly  encourage  the  home  growth  of  barley.  The 
actual  result  has  been,  however,  a  diminution  of  our  own  area,  and  an 
increase  in  our  imports.  It  would  seem  that  the  high  duty  served  as  a 
boonty  on  the  higher  qualities  of  our  own  production,  and  that  when 
this  was  removed,  the  greater  demand  for  medium  qualities  has  given 
an  advantage  to  the  foreign  grower. 

Nor  has  the  removal  of  the  duty  led  to  an  extended  use  of  malt  for 
feeding  purposes,  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
repeal  was  strongly  advocated  by  farmers.  At  Bothamsted,  much 
careful  experiment  led  us  long  ago  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advocacy 
of  repeal  on  these  grounds  was  iUusory,  and  for  our  pains  we  have  been 
accused  of  not  being  the  farmers'  friends !  The  result  has,  however, 
fully  justified  the  view  we  took  on  the  point. 

Table  XII.  (p.  28)  shows  the  imports  of  barley  from  different  countries 
over  the  16  civil  years  to  1884  inclusive.  The  countries  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  highest  average  supply  over  those  years.  It  will 
be  seen  that  both  in  average,  and  in  detail  in  recent  years,  Russia  is 
the  most  important  source.  France  and  Germany  show  fairly  equal 
average  amounts,  but  Germany  has  sent  us  decidedly  the  most  in  recent 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  large  was 
the  amount  sent  us  by  France  in  1872 — that  is, 'just  after  the  war. 
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Turkey  contributes  very  variable  quantities ;  as  also  does  Boumania, 
which  gives  an  average  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  quarters  in 
1882  and  1888,  and  little  more  than  one-third  of  a  million  in  1884. 
Denmark  supplies  more  than  Sweden ;  but  upon  the  whole  somewhat 
diminishing  amounts  in  recent  years.  The  United  States  send  com- 
paratively small,  and  upon  the  whole  diminishing  quantities  in  recent 
years ;  whilst  Egypt  and  Chili  send  on  the  average  less  still,  but  con- 
siderably increased  quantities  in  the  last  year  for  which  the  records  are 
given— 1884. 

Conchision. 

I  have  now  illustrated  the  influence  of  exhaustion,  of  manures, 
and  of  variations  of  season,  on  the  amounts  of  produce,  and  on  the 
composition,  of  barley. 

It  has  been  seen  that  its  requirements  within  the  soil,  and  its 
susceptibility  to  the  external  influences  of  season,  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  its  near  ally,  wheat ;  but  that  there  are  distinctions  of  result, 
dependent  on  differences  in  the  habits  of  the  plants,  and  in  the  con* 
ditions  of  their  cultivation  accordingly. 

Wheat  is  as  a  rule  sown  in  the  autunm,  in  a  heavier  and  closer  soil, 
and  has  four  or  five  months  in  which  to  distribute  its  roots  and  get 
possession  of  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  subsoil  before  barley  is  sown. 

Barley  is  sown  in  a  lighter  surface  soil,  and,  with  its  short  period 
for  root  development,  relies  in  a  much  greater  degree  on  the  stores 
within  the  surface  soil.  Accordingly,  it  is  more  susceptible  to  exhaus- 
tion of  surface  soil  as  to  its  nitrogenous,  and  especially  as  to  its  mineral 
supphes ;  and  in  the  common  practice  of  agriculture  it  is  found  to  be 
more  benefited  by  direct  mineral  manures,  especially  phosphatio 
manures,  than  is  wheat  when  sown  under  equal  soil  conditions. 

The  exhaustion  induced  by  both  crops  is,  however,  characteristically 
that  of  available  nitrogen ;  and  when,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
manuring  and  cropping,  artificial  manuring  is  still  required,  nitrogenous 
manures  are  as  a  rule  requisite  for  both  crops,  and  for  the  spring-sown 
one,  barley,  superphosphate  also. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  competition 
(and  possibly  in  part  due  to  the  greater  attention  paid  to  meat  and  milk 
production  in  later  years),  the  area  under  the  crop  has  been  reduced. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  soils  on  which  it  is  most 
appropriately  grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation,  barley  may  be 
grown,  both  in  full  quantity  per  acre,  and  of  good  quality,  in  succession 
to  wheat,  on  the  heavier  soils,  when  the  land  is  clean  enough  for  a 
second  grain  crop. 
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REMARQFES  SUR  LA  RELATION 

QUI  BZISTB 

ENTRE  LES  SOMMES  DE  TEMPERATURE 

ET  LA  PRODUCTION  AaRICOLE ' 


PAB 


M.  le  Prof.  J.-H.  «ILBKRT 

de  la  Sod^t^  Royale  de  Loudm  et  correspondMit  de  I'lnstituU 


LoRSQUE  je  re9us  Tinvitation  de  prendre  part  k  la 
soixante-neuvieme  fiession  annuelle  de  la  Soci^t^  helv^ 
tique  des  sciences  natureUes,  le  seul  motif  qui  aurait  pu 
me  faire  h^iter  k  accepter  cette  proposition  ^tait  la 
crainte  que  mes  nombreuses  occupations  ne  me  per- 
niissent  pas  de  preparer  une  communication  digne  de 
Thonneiir  que  cette  Soci^t^  me  faisait  en  m'invitant. 
Cependant  il  me  vint  k  Tid^  qu'il  ne  serait  pas  mal  k 
propos  de  profiter  de  Toccasion  pour  contribuer,  en 
quelque  chose,  k  la  discussion  d'un  sujet  qui  a  d^jk  ^te 
traits,  avec  une  grande  lucidity  et  d'une  maniere  si 
instructive,  par  un  savant  Suisse  que  je  m'honore  de 
voir  ici  en  la  personne  de  M.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe.  Le 

^  Ce  m^moire  a  6tA  lu  par  Tauteur  &  la  Section  de  botanique  de  )a 
Society  heW^tiqae  &  Geodve  en  aoAt  1886,  et  nous  le  traduieons  ici  t«x* 
tuellement,  avec  son  autorisation. 
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sujet  auquel  je  fais  allusion  est  I'etude  des  doiinees 
met^rologiques  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  raccroisse- 
ment  des  vegetaux. 

C'est  Ik,  sans  doute,  une  question  fort  6tendue,  mais 
je  dois,  en  I'abordant,  pr^venir  que  dans  les  observa- 
tions sur  lesquelles  je  desire  fixer  I'attention  de  la 
Soci^te,  je  me  bornerai  k  la  consideration  des  sonimes 
de  chaleur  n^cessaires  k  Taccroissement  et  k  la  matura- 
tion de  certaines  cultures,  specialement  du  bl^. 

II  y  a  bien  des  anuees  que  Boussingault  s'est  occupe 
de  ce  sujet.  II  essaya  alors  de  calculer  les  capacites 
relatives  de  diverses  contrees  pour  la  production  des 
cer^ales.  M.  de  Candolle  a  aussi  discut^,  d'une  maniere 
approfondie,  Tinfluence  de  plusieurs  elements  mc^t^ro- 
logiques  sur  la  croissance  des  plantes  et  abord^,  en 
detail,  les  diflScult^s  que  Ton  rencontre  dans  Tapplication 
des  donn^es  m^t^orologiques  k  I'^tude  des  phenomenes 
de  la  vie  vegetale.  II  a,  en  mSme  temps,  indiqu^  les 
meilleures  methodes  d'observation  et  de  calcul  a 
employer  dans  ce  genre  de  recherches. 

A  propos  des  resultats  que  je  vais  exposer,  je  dois 
rappeler  que,  depuis  Tann^e  1878,  le  bureau  meteoro- 
logique  de  Londres,  sous  la  direction  de  M.  R.-H.  Scott, 
foumit  chaque  semaine  un  bulletin  r^dig^  specialement 
k  Tusage  des  personnes  qui  s'occupent  d'agriculture  ou 
de  questions  se  rapportant  k  la  salubrite  publique. 

Au  mois  de  d^cembre  1881,  le  bureau  publia  une 
circulaire  demandant  aux  agriculteurs  quelles  statis- 
tiques  meteorologiques  leur  seraient  les  plus  utiles  et 
sous  quelle  forme  il  conviendrait  de  les  leur  presenter. 
En  r^ponse  k  cet  appel  nous  formul&mes,  sir  J.-B. 
Lawes  et  moi,  quelques  propositions  et,  entre  autres, 
celle  que  les  sommes  de  temperature,  au-dessus  d'un 
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point  fixe  convenablement  choisi,  devraient  6tre  calcu- 
lees  et  not^es  en  diverses  saisons  et  en  divers  lieux,  afiii 
que  Ton  pttt  voir  jusqu'k  quel  point  ces  donn^es  pour- 
raient  gtre  utilis^es  dans  F^tude  de  la  relation  entre  la 
temperature  et  la  production  agricole.  Nous  flmes,  de 
plus,  remarquer  qu'il  6tait  n(icessaire  d'enregistrer 
aussi  les  sommes  d'heures  d'insolation  et  de  pluie. 

Si  les  donnees  relatives  k  la  temperature  et  aux 
heures  d'insolation  semblent  6tre  les  seuls  moyens  k 
notre  portee  pour  appr^cier  Tefficacite  des  rayons 
solaires,  il  n'en  est  pas  moins  probable  qu'il  serait 
important  de  considerer  la  quality  aussi  bien  que  la 
quantity  de  la  chaleur  re^ue  par  les  plantes,  surtout  en 
^gard  aux  diverses  periodes  de  rann^e. 

Nous  avions  d^jk,  nous-mSme,  tent^  precedemment 
d'evaluer  Teffet  de  la  temperature  sur  le  ble,  pendant 
quelques  annees  d'experiences  r^gulieres  faites  sur  les 
cultures  de  Kothamsted.  Corame  nous  ne  disposions 
alors  que  des  moyennes  publi^es  tous  les  mois  a 
Greenwich,  nous  avions  pris  alternativement  le  l*""  mars 
et  le  1"  avril  de  chaque  ann^e  comme  marquant  le 
debut  de  la  croissance  des  plantes  hors  de  terre  et  la 
date  de  la  moisson  k  Rothamsted  comme  marquant  la 
fin  de  la  periode  de  vegetation.  Nous  retranchions 
ensuite  43°  F.  (soit  6,11°  C.)  de  la  temperature  moyenne 
du  mois ;  puis  en  multipliant  la  difference  ainsi  obtenue 
par  le  nombre  de  jours  de  vegetation  et  en  ajoutant 
enfin  ces  produits  pour  toute  la  periode  consideree, 
nous  arrivions  k  un  chiflre  qui  etait  cense  representor  la 
somme  des  degres  de  temperature  efficace. 

Nous  reconnflmes  cependant  que  les  moyennes 
mensuelles  etaient  tout  k  fait  insufiSsantes  et  nous  nous 
decidames,  en  consequence,  k  rassembler  les  moyennes 
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quotidiennes  pour  un  grand  nombre  d'ann^  afin 
d'arriver  k  des  Evaluations  plus  exactes. 

J'attirerai,  tout  k  Theure,  I'attention  sur  les  r&ultata 
obtenus  en  se  servant  soit  de  la  temperature  moyenne 
de  chaque  jour,  soit  de  la  moyenne  mensuelle,  mais  je 
dois  auparavant  exposer  en  quelques  mots  les  principes 
qui  ont  conduit  k  des  Evaluations  plus  exactes  pour  ces 
dernieres  annees  ainsi  que  les  methodes  employees  dans 
leur  calcul. 

En  vue  de  fournir,  comrae  nous  Tavions  suggere, 
rindication  des  sommes  de  temperature,  le  gEnEral 
Strachey,  president  du  bureau  metEorologique,  a  etabli 
une  formule  donnant  la  vraie  valeur  de  la  moyenne 
quotidienne,  dEduite  des  temperatures  notees  d'heure 
en  heure,  et  il  a  compare  les  resultats  ainsi  obtenus  k 
ceux  de  Femploi  de  la  methode  ordinaire,  qui  consiste  k 
prendre  chaque  jour  la  moyenne  entre  le  maximum  et 
le  minimum  de  temperature.  II  a  trouve  qu'il  n'y  avail 
presque  point  de  difference  entre  ces  resultats  pour 
rhiver,  mais  un  pen  plus  en  ete,  c'est-k-dire  pendant  la 
saison  oil  ils  trouvent  leur  principale  application  k 
retude  de  la  vegetation.  Pour  une  certaine  periode  de 
Tannee  1881,  par  exemple,  la  formule  du  general 
Strachey  fixait  la  somme  des  temperatures  k  1623**  P. 
(soit  902**  C),  tandis  qu'en  se  servant  de  la  methode 
ordinaire  on  obtenait  1664**  F.  (924**  C.)  Uann^ 
suivante,  la  formule  donna  1525°  F.  (847*  C.)  centre 
1573**  F.  (874*^  C),  chiffre  obtenu  par  Tautre  methode. 

Depuis  Tannee  1884  le  bureau  meteorologique 
public,  k  Tusage  des  agriculteurs,  les  sommes  de  teni' 
peratures  quotidiennes  au-<lessous  et  au-dessus  de 
42''  F.  pour  chaque  semaine,  ainsi  que  les  sommes 
enregistrees  depuis  le  mois  de  Janvier.     Ajoutons  que 
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les  memes  sommes  ont  et^  calculees  r^trospectivement 
jusqu'k  rann^e  1878  inclusivement. 

Ce  sont  ces  documents  que  nous  avons  ensuite 
utilises  dans  nos  propres  recherches.  A  cet  effet,  nous 
avons  calcule  la  somme  des  degres  en  exc^  au-dessus 
de  42°  F.,  k  partir  de  certaines  dates  arbitraires  telles 
que  le  I*'  Janvier,  le  I*'  f^vrier,  le  l^""  mars,  le  1"  avril 
et  jusqu'a  la  coupe  de  nos  bles  d'experience  k 
Bothamsted.  En  meme  temps  nous  avons  lvalue  les 
sommes  k  partir  de  la  premifere  semaine  d'exces  sensi- 
blement  continu  et  aussi  k  partir  de  chaque  renouvelle- 
ment  d'exces  succedant  a  une  insuffisance  temporaire  de 
temperature. 

Le  tableau  ci-apres  donne,  en  degr^  de  Techelle 
centigrade : 

1^  Pour  une  periode  de  27  ann^es  (1852  k  1878)  le 
maximum  et  le  minimum  des  sommes  de  temperature 
au-dessus  de  5,55°,  enregistr^es  k  Greenwich,  et  cal- 
culees respectivement  des  1"  Janvier,  I*'  f^vrier,  1^ 
mars,  1"  avril  de  chaque  ann^e  jusqu'k  T^poque  des 
r^coltes  du  ble  k  Eothamsted,  en  utilisant  seulement  les 
moyennes  mensuelles. 

2^  Pour  une  periode  de  6  ans  (1871-1876),  le 
maximum,  le  minimum  et  la  moyenne  au-dessus  de 
5,55°,  depuis  les  memes  ^poques  jusqu'k  la  moisson, 
mais  en  calculant  d'apres  les  moyennes  quotidiennes  de 
Greenwich. 

3**  Les  mSmes  maxima  et  minima,  ainsi  que  leurs 
moyennes,  de  1878  k  1885,  toujours  en  partant  des 
memes  dates,  et  enfin  les  exces  de  temperature  des 
memes  epoques  initiales  jusqu'a  la  recolte,  estimees  k 
partir  du  commencement  du  premier  exces  sensiblement 
contipu,  et  aussi  a  partir   de   chaque  renouvellemeut 
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d'exces  apres  une  insuffisance  temporaire ;  ces  calculs 
etant,  d'ailleurs,  bases  sur  les  tableaux  des  sommes 
d  exces  hebdomadaires  calcules  par  la  m^thode  du 
general  Strachey^  et  public  chaque  semaine  par  les 
Roins  du  bureau  m^teorologique. 

Somme  des  excks  des  moyennes  quotidiennes  au-dessus  de  6,55  C  (  « 42^  F.) 
a  partir  de  certaines  dates  fixes  ou  depuis  le  commencement  de  la 
croissatice  hors  de  terre  jusqu  d  la  recolte. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Depuis 

.     Deimif 

Depuis 
1    lel« 

Janvier 

1 

1 

,  Depuis 
lei- 

1  F*vrier 

1 

I 

Depuis 
lei- 
Mars 

1  TVk.>«i.  1    le  debut 
^P^V   desexote 
A.^1    1  hebdoma- 
'    ^^   1      dHin» 
1                    continue 
1                1 

cbaqne 
retoor 

d>XC«8 

hebd.aprts 
insaffisBBce 

D'apros  la 

moyenne  menauelle  k  Greenwich 

27  ann^es 
1652  ^  1878 

f  Maxim. . 

1218 

1213 

1213 

1213 

<  Minim.  . 

1036 

1025 

1025 

1004 

^  Moyenne 

1124 

1121 

1113 

1100 

D'apr^s  lee  m 

loyennei 

B  quotidiennes  < 

le  Greenwich 

Six  ann^es 
1871-76 

r  Maxim. . 

1269 

1265 

1212 

1179 

<  Minim.  . 
,  Moyenne 

1147 
1216 

1120 
1190 

1103 
1166 

1042 
1116 

D*aprte 

les  ^valuatic 

ins  d'ex( 

ces  quotidiens  c 
Sorologique  ^ 

slculte  par  le  bui 

reau 

m^U 

1878    . 

nil 

1083 

1036 

982  j    nil 

1083 

1879    . 

1106 

1106 

1090 

1046       1106     ! 

1089 

1880    . 

1108 

1098  '  1055 

969  >     1008    1 

1098 

1881    . 

1009 

1008     1002 

944       1008 

1002 

1882    . 

1121 

1093  ;  1061 

946       1126 

1092 

1883    . 

994 

968  1     925 

904         984 

914 

1884    . 

1026 

076       937 

867       1026 

937 

1885    . 

._ 

986 

- 

1121 

973 

930 

889 

986     ! 

1 

942 

Maximum 

1106 

1090 

1045 

1128 

1098 

Minimum 

i        *        • 

986 

968 

926 

867 

984 

914 

Moyenne 

■        .        . 

1068 

lo;« 

• 

1003 

943 

1056 

1020 

'  Moyenne  poui 

\m  oojnU 

te  de  Test  et  du  cen 

bre  de  rAngieterre 

*  Dans  la   conference    de    m^t^rologie  k  r£xposition  Internationale 
d'bygiene  tenue  a  Londrcs  en  1884;  M.  R.-H.  Scott,  F.  R.  S.,  a  lu  as 
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V  Nous  remarquons  en  premier  lieu,  qu'en  prenant 
les  resultats  moyens  pour  27  annees,  d'apres  les 
moyennes  mensueUes  seulement,  la  difference  entre  les 
sommes  est  tres  petite,  que  nous  les  calculions  k  partir 
du  1"  Janvier,  du  1*^  f^vrier,  du  1"  mars  ou  du  l**  avril. 

En  effet,  la  somme  moyenne  des  degres  d'exces 
quotidiens,  au-dessus  de  5,55,  jusqu'k  la  date  de  la 
recolte  est  de  1124°  k  partir  du  1"  Janvier,  de  1121*"  k 
partir  du  I*'  fevrier,  de  1113°  k  partir  du  I*'  mars,  et 
enfin  de  1100°  k  partir  du  I*'  avril.  II  est  Evident  que 
la  seule  explication  de  cette  uniformity,  dans  notre 
locality  et  sous  notre  climat,  est  qu*il  y  a  pen  d'exc^s 
de  temperature,  au-dessus  de  5,55°,  avant  le  1*'  avril. 
Or  les  tableaux  m^t^orologiques  montrent  pr^cis^ment 
que  dans  presque  aucune  des  27  annees  il  n'y  a  eu 
d  exces  dans  le  mois  de  mars,  encore  moins  en  fevrier, 
et  seulement  dans  deux  ann^s  un  exces  quelconque  en 
Janvier. 

2**  Dans  les  6  annees,  calculus  d'apres  les  moyennes 
quotidiennes  de  Greenwich,  les  differences  sont  plus 
grandes.  Ainsi  les  sommes  des  degres  d'exces  quo- 
tidiens sont  de  1216°  depuis  le  I*'  Janvier  jusqu'k  la 
recolte,  de  1190°  depuis  le  I*'  fevrier,  de  1166°  depuis 
le  1*  mars,  et  enfin  de  1116°  depuis  le  I*'  avril. 

3®  Si  maintenant  nous  envisageons  les  resultats 
obtenus  par  la  m^thode  plus  exacte,  mais  pour  huit 
annees  seulement,  nous  constatons  k  la  fois  et  des 
chiffres  plus  faibles  et  de  plus  grandes  differences  selon 
la  date  adoptee  comme  point  de  depart.  Les  moyennes 
pour  les  quatre  p^riodes  ^tant  1058, 1038, 1003  et  943. 

traTail  sur  les  sommes  de  temp^ratnre.  Au  cours  de  la  discussion  qui  s*en 
wt  suivie,  le  g^n^ral  StraclieT  a  expoe^  en  detail  sa  m^tbode  de  calcul,  et  le 
B*  Gilbert;  qui  pr^idait  la  stance,  a  aussi  ^mi«  son  aTis  sur  le  sujet. 
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Mais,  en  sus  des  evaluations  calculees  depuis  des  dates 
arbitraires,  nous  avons  aussi,  dans  cette  s^rie,  les 
sorames  qu'on  obtient  en  partant,  chaque  ann^,  du 
commencement  d'un  exces  sensiblement  continu  d'une 
semaine  k  Tautre,  ainsi  que  celles  calculi  chaque 
semaine,  depuis  le  retour  d'un  exces  continu  apres  une 
p^riode  d'insuffisance. 

Les  moyennes  valeurs  pendant  ces  8  annees,  pour 
ces  deux  p^riodes,  sont  1056°  et  1020**,  qui  se  rap- 
-prochent  davantage  de  celles  obtenues  pour  les  p^riodes 
s'^tendant  dii  1*  Janvier  ou  1"  f(6vrier  jusqu'k  la  r^olte 
que  de  celles  calculees  depuis  le  1"  mars  ou  le  I*'  avril. 

Ainsi,  depuis  la  levee  des  graines  jusqu'k  la  r^colte, 
nous  constatons  un  exces  de  la  moyenne  quotidienne 
au-dessus  de  5,55°,  d'k  peu  pres  1120°  pendant  les 
vingt-sept  annees,  d'a  peu  prfes  1200°  pendant  les  six 
anuees,  et  enfiu  d'environ  1060°  pendant  la  p^riode  de 
huit  annees. 

On  sait  que  Boussingault  a  evalue  ces  sommes  pour 
le  bl6  d'hiver  dans  quatre  et  pour  le  bl^  de  printemps 
dans  six  contr^es,  tr^s  ^loign^s  les  unes  des  autres  et 
presentant  entre  ellee  de  grandes  diflSJrences  tant  sous 
le  rapport  de  la  dur^e  de  croissance  des  plantes  que 
sous  celui  de  la  temperature  moyenne.  En  outre,  il 
tenait  compte  de  tons  les  degr&  au-dessus  de  0°.  Si, 
apres  avoir  reduit  ses  resultat«  de  maniere  qu'ils  ne 
correspondent  plus  qu'aux  sommes  des  exces  au-dessus 
de  5,55°,  nous  en  retranchons  ensuite  le  produit  de 
cette  temperature  initiale  par  le  nombre  de  jours 
indiqu^,  nous  obtenons  pour  le  bl^  d'hiver  le  chiffre 
1316°,  et  1528°  pour  celui  de  printemps.  Par  con- 
sequent, il  est  clair  que  les  valeiu"s  de  Boussingault 
sont  plus  graudes  que  les  notres. 
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Mais  81  nous  nous  rappelons  que  ses  calculs  sont 
bases  seulement  sur  des  Evaluations  g^n^rales  de  durees 
moyennes  de  croissance  pour  diff^reuts  pays,  en  prenani 
comme  point  de  depart  pour  le  blE  d'hiver  la  cessation 
de  la  gelee,  et  pour  le  blE  de  printemps  le  temps  EcouU 
entre  les  semailles  et  la  recolte,  et  enfin  si  nous 
reflechissons  qu'il  adoptait  une  temperature  moyenne 
pour  toute  la  duree  de  la  croissance,  Fezactitude  de  ses 
resultats  paraitra  plus  remarquable  que  leurs  differences 
d  avec  les  ndtres. 

Herv6-Mangon,  qui  experimentait  au  nord-ouest  dc 
la  France,  a  trouvE  une  moyenne  de  1924®  pour  le  bl^ 
pendant  une  periode  de  huit  ann^es,  en  calculant  depuis 
le  1"  mars  jusqu'k  la  r^colte.  II  ne  tenait  pas  comptc 
des  temperatures  au^essus  de  6%  quand  la  moyenne 
n'atteignait  pas  cette  temperature,  mais  quand  elle 
Tatteignait,  il  notait  tous  les  degres.  Si  nous  reduisons 
ces  chiffres  comme  nous  Tavons  fait  tout  k  Theure  pour 
ceux  de  Boussingault,  de  maniere  k  ne  tenir  compte 
que  des  degres  supErieurs  k  5,55®,  sa  moyenne  sera  de 
1030®,  beaucoup  plus  rapproch^e,  par  consequent,  de 
la  notre  que  de  celle  de  Boussingault. 

M.  E.  Bisler  a  fait  aussi  des  observations  de  ce 
genre  pendant  dix  annees,  dans  sa  propriety  situee  aux 
environs  de  Nyon  en  Suisse.  La  moyenne  de  ses 
resultats  est  de  2134®,  des  semailles  jusqu'k  la  rEcolte, 
en  enregistrant  tous  les  degres  supErieurs  k  0®,  lorsque 
la  moyenne  de  temperature  depassait  6®.  Si  nous 
defalquons  de  cette  somme  le  produit  de  5,55®  par  165 
jours  de  duree  moyenne  de  croissance,  nous  obtenons 
1218®,  valeur  que  nous  pouvons  comparer  k  ceUes  de 
Boussingault  et  de  Herve-Mangon,  citees  plus  haut. 

Jusqu'ici  nous  ne  nous  sommes  occupe  que  du  ble, 
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mais  Boussingault  ainsi  qu'Herv^-Mangon  ont  fait  des 
experiences  sur  I'orge  et  Boussingault  a  aussi  experi- 
ment^  sur  le  ma'is  et  quelques  autres  cultures.  Pour 
I'orge  sem^e  au  printemps,  en  prenant  la  moyenne 
d'experiences  faites  dans  quatre  localites  eloign^  les 
unes  des  autres,  des  semailles  k  la  moisson,  Boussin- 
gault obtient  une  somme  de  1772°  au-dessus  de  0°,  soil 
de  1114°  au-dessus  de  5,55°. 

Pour  Torge  semee  en  hiver,  en  calculant  depuis  la 
cessation  de  la  gelee,  la  moyenne  de  ses  trois  Evalua- 
tions est  de  1798°  au-dessus  de  0°,  soit  de  1152°  au- 
dessus  de  5,55°. 

La  moyenne  des  evaluations  d'Herve-Mangon  pour 
six  ann^s  cons^utives  (1871-1878)  d'experiences  faites 
sur  I'orge,  est  de  1810°  au-dessus  de  0°,  1105°  au-dessus 
de  5,55°.  Nous  voyons,  d'apres  ces  chiffres,  que  les 
evaluations  de  Boussingault  et  d'Herve-Mangon  se 
ressemblent  beaucoup  en  ce  qui  concerne  I'orge  et  que, 
relativement  au  ble,  elles  se  rapprochent  fort  de  nos 
propres  resultats. 

Le  mais,  c'est  un  fait  bien  connu,  exige  une  tem- 
perature plus  Elevee  et  surtout  une  plus  longue  duree 
de  cette  temperature  que  le  blE.  Or  les  moyennes  des 
Evaluations  de  Boussingault  relatives  k  sept  localites 
distantes,  donnent  pour  cette  plante,  une  somme  de 
2701°  au-dessus  de  0°,  c'est-a-dire  de  1953°  au-dessus 
de  5,55°,  somme  beaucoup  plus  ElevEe  qu'aucune  de 
celles  obtenues  pour  le  blE  et  I'orge. 

Les  differents  resultats  obtenus  pour  le  blE  ne  per- 
xnettent  pas  de  douter  qu'il  n'y  ait  un  grand  fond  de 
vEritE  k  conclure  qu'il  regne  une  uniformity  approxi- 
mative dans  les  sommes  de  chaleur  nEcessaires  pour 
amener  les  plantes  de  leurs  premiers  debuts  de  vegeta- 
tion k  leur  maturation  finale. 
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n  semblerait  aussi,  d'apr^s  cela,  que  les  sonimes 
totales  indispensables  k  Torge  sont  presque  les  inemes 
que  celles  qu'exige  le  bl^,  tandis  que  celles  n^essaires 
au  mais  sont  beaucoup  plus  elevees  que  pour  Forge  et 
le  bl^. 

Mais  tandis  que  les  moyennes  obtenues  pour  le  ble 
cultive  sous  des  conditions  si  diverses,  sont  gen^rale- 
ment  concordantes,  il  n*est  nullement  certain  que  la 
temperature  de  5,65^  doive  6tre  adoptee  comme  origine, 
ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  fait  dans  nos  calculs  bas^  sur  les 
evaluations  des  sommes  de  temperature  au-dessus  de  ce 
point,  d'apres  les  donn^es  du  bureau  met^orologique. 

On  pent  aussi  se  demander  si  dans  le  cas  oil  ces  don- 
nees  indiquent  des  temperatures  plus  elevees  que 
Torigine  adoptee, .  il  serait  preferable  d'englober  dans 
les  sommes  seulement  tons  les  degres  au-dessus  de  ce 
point  initial,  ou  s'il  convient  d'y  faire  rentrer  tons  ceux 
qui  surpassent  0°  C. 

A  la  v^rite,  les  resultats  obtenus  fournissent  plut6t 
des  materiaux  d'etude  qu'une  solution  complete  de  la 
question  du  degr^  a  adopter  comme  temperature 
iuitiale. 

D'apres  Boussingault  la  temperature  k  laquelle  les 
diverses  plantes  puissent  germer,  varie  de  3°  ou  4**  a 
40°  ou  50^  au-dessus  de  0°;  et  Ton  doit  k  M.  de  Candolle 
des  tableaux  demontrant  les  grandes  differences  qui 
existent  entre  les  sommes  necessaires  k  I'accroissement 
selon  que  Ton  part  de  1°,  2°,  3°,  etc.,  comme  temperature 
initials.  En  fait,  il  parait  probable  que  le  bie,  ainsi  que 
Torge,  vegetent  au-dessous  de  Torigine  adoptee  dans  nos 
calculs  soit  audessous  de  +  5,55**. 

Nous  ne  nous  sommes  occupe  encore  que  des  re- 
sultats moyens  indiques  dans  notre  tableau.      Mais  les 
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chiffres  qu'il  cohtient  nous  montrent  aussi  qu'il  y  a  une 
grande  difference  entre  les  sommes  maxima  et  minima 
obtenues  en  diffJirentes  saisons. 

Cette  diffi^rence  pent  r&ulter  en  partie  de  ce  que 
nous  n'avons  pas  adopts  pour  le  d^but  et  Tarrfit  de 
v^g^tation  des  plantes,  des  p^riodes  ^galement  applic- 
ables  aux  diverses  saisons.  Une  autre  cause  reside 
peut-Stre  dans  Texclusion  que  nous  avons  faite  de  tous 
les  degr^s  au-dessous  de  6,65**.  Mais  une  portion  de  cette 
difference  est  certainement  due  k  ce  que  le  m^me  exck 
moyen  au-dessus  d'une  origine  fixe  quelconque  peut 
r^sulter  de  temperatures  maxima  et  minima  tres  difle- 
rentes ;  les  minima  arrStant  la  croissance  des  plantes 
dans  quelques  cas,  mais  pas  dans  d'autres  et  les  maxims 
pouvant  6tre  sup^rieurs  k  la  temperature  la  plus 
efficace. 

En  outre,  une  meme  temperature  doit  produire  des 
r^sultats  fort  divers  et  donner  lieu  k  des  effets  d'assimi- 
lation  tres  diff^rents,  sur  une  m^me  surface  et  en  un 
temps  donne,  selon  les  phases  de  la  croissance  et 
retendue  de  la  surface  assimilatrice  des  plantes  que  Ton 
etudie.  Enfin  I'humidite  ambiante  doit  aussi  influencer 
les  resultats. 

On  doit  done  s'attendre  k  ce  qu'il  se  produise,  d'une 
annee  k  Tautre,  quelques  variations  dans  les  sommes  de 
temperature,  et  les  chiffres  de  chaque  annee  demandeni 
eux-m6mes  k  6tre  compares  avec  les  conditions  relatives 
aux  saisons  envisagees  sous  d'autres  rapports,  ainsi 
qu'avec  celles  inherentes  aux  plantes. 

II  est  manifeste  que  des  saisons  differentes  differeront 
presque  indefiniment  aux  diverses  phases  successives  de 
leur  duree,  et  qu'k  chacune  de  ces  variations  climate- 
riques  en  correspondra  une  autre  dans  le  developpe-     ; 
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ment  de  la  plante  elle-meme,  selon  qu'il  tendra  k  une 
exuberance  de  v^g^tation  ou  k  la  maturation. 

C*€st  pourquoi  un  systeme  de  statistiques  d4taillee8 
faites  concurremment  avec  de  soigneuses  observations 
agricoles  r^p^t^es  p^riodiquement  en  grande  culture, 
peut  seul  donner  une  id^  vraiment  claire  du  rapport 
entre  les  caracteres  incessamment  variables  des  saisons 
et  les  caracteres  ^galement  changeants  de  la  croissance 
des  plantes  et  de  la  production. 

C'est  en  effet  la  distribution  des  diffiSrents  facteurs 
dont  la  saison  se  compose,  leurs  adaptations  mutueUes 
etleur  adaptation  k  Tetatde  d^veloppement,  qui  influent 
8ur  les  tendances  et  les  resultats  de  la  croissance  de  la 
plante.  II  arrive,  en  outre,  parfois  que  des  conditions 
accidentelles,  non  indiqu^es  par  les  tables  m^t^oro- 
logiques,  influent  sur  la  r^colte  d'une  maniere  tres 
remarquable. 

La  cause  de  cette  influence  passera  inaper9ue  k 
moins  que  Ton  ne  fasse  des  observations  soigneuses,  et 
81  Ton  ne  tient  compte  des  phases  et  des  tendances  de 
la  croissance  de  la  r^colte  elle-mSme. 

A  ce  sujet  il  sera  utile  de  comparer  Tinfluence  de  la 
dur^  d'insolation  k  celle  des  sommes  de  temperature, 
sur  les  progr^s  et  Tintensite  de  la  croissance  v^g^tale. 

Dans  notre  pays  et  sous  notre  climat,  qui  ne  sont 
pas  caracteris^s  par  Tabondance  de  jours  de  soleil,  la 
periode  de  Tann^e  pr^sentant  le  plus  grand  nombre 
d'heures  d'insolation  precede  de  beaucoup  celle  qui  offre 
la  plus  haute  moyenne  de  temperature  et  pendant 
laquelle  a  lieu  la  plus  grande  accumulation  de  carbone 
sur  une  surface  donn^e,  et  dans  un  temps  donn^,  du 
moins  des  c^reales.  Cette  accumulation,  en  effet^ 
s'effectue  surtout  pendant  la  periode  de  la  plus  haute 
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moyenne  de  temperature.  Ainsi,  d'apres  les  donnees  da 
bureau  m^tterologique  pour  les  six  dernieres  annees 
(1880-1885),  la  semaine  pr^entant  le  plus  grand 
nombre  de  jours  d'insolation,  dans  les  deux  districts 
coufinant  k  Eothamsted,  tombe  six  fois  en  mai,  trois 
fois  en  juin,  et  trois  fois  en  juillet ;  tandis  que  dans  les 
deux  mSmes  districts  la  semaine  de  la  plus  haute 
moyenne  de  temperature  se  trouve  six  fois  en  juiUet, 
quatre  fois  en  aoftt,  et  deux  fois  au  commencement 
de  septembre.  Cela  revient  k  dire  que  la  p^riode  de 
Fannie  qui  contient  le  plus  grand  nombre  de  jours 
d'insolation  a  lieu,  en  g^n^ral,  longtemps  avant  le  jour 
le  plus  long  de  Tannic  ou,  en  d'autres  termes,  avant 
r^poque  qui  pourrait  ofTrir  la  plus  grande  dur^e  pos- 
sible d'insolation,  tandis  que  la  p^riode  de  la  plus 
haute  temperature  a  ordinairement  lieu  plusieurs  se* 
maines  plus  tard. 

A  propos  de  ces  periodes  il  est  intdressant  de  re- 
marquer  que,  dans  des  experiences  faites  il  y  a  quelques 
aiinees  k  Eothamsted,  on  trouva  que,  pour  une  re- 
colte  de  bie,  la  quantite  de  carbone  avait  plus  que 
double  en  cinq  semaines  depuis  le  21  juin ;  c'est-k- 
dire  que  la  plus  forte  accumulation  de  carbone,  pour 
ime  superficie  donnee,  avait  lieu  apres  la  periode  de 
la  plus  longue  duree  d'insolation  et  se  produisait  aux 
approches  de  la  periode  de  la  plus  haute  temperature. 

Ce  qui  precede  est  tout  k  fait  conforme  aux  opinions 
en  cours  concernant  les  rayons  qui  sont  les  plus 
efficaces  pour  Tassimilation  du  carbone  par  les  plantes. 
Mais  il  faut  pourtant  se  rappeler  que  la  periode  de  plus 
rapide  accumulation  de  carbone  par  le  bie  coincide 
aussi  avec  celle  du  plus  rapide  accroissement  quotidien 
de  sa  surface  verte  ;  de  3orte  qu'il  existe  a  ce  momen 
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des  conditions  favorables  k  Taccumulation,  inh^rentea 
k  la  plante  elle-meme. 

D  apres  les  resultats  que  nous  venons  de  faire  con- 
naitre,  il  devient  Evident  que  s'il  ne  pent  y  avoir  aucun 
doute  que  des  plantes  diff^rentes  exigent  des  sommes  de 
temperatures  differentes  pour  atteindre  leur  complet 
developpement,  il  n'en  existe  pas  moins  une  uniformity 
gen^rale  quant  k  la  somme  relative  k  une  mSme  espece 
cultivee  sous  des  conditions  tres  diverses  de  variation 
et  de  duree  de  la  temperature.  Mais  il  est  tout  aussi 
evident  que  des  observations  beaucoup  plus  minutieuses 
que  celles  faites  jusqu'k  ce  jour,  sont  n^cessaires  pour 
arriver  a  une  appreciation  exacte  des  besoins^d'especes 
differentes. 

A  la  v^rite,  dans  le  cas  du  bie,  nous  manquons 
encore  d'observations  suffisantes  pour  trancher  la  ques- 
tion du  zero  ou  temperature  initiale  qu'il  convient 
d'adopter.  II  y  aurait  m6me  k  discuter  la  phase  de  son 
developpement  qui  correspond  k  la  terminaison  de  son 
assimilation  ou  k  sa  maturite.  II  est,  toutefois,  mani- 
feste  que  les  resultats  obtenus  par  divers  observateurs 
en  diverses  contrees  et  avec  differentes  esp^ces  suffisent 
a  indiquer  les  limites  des  aires  dans  lesquelles  certaines 
recoltes  peuveut  ou  ne  peuvent  pas  6tre  avantageuse- 
ment  cultivees. 

Ce  n'est  neanmoins  pas  la  m^me  chose  d'obtenir  des 
donnees  suffisamment  exactes  pour  la  discussion  des 
questions  de  ce  genre  que  d'arriver  k  discerner  entre 
une  saison  et  une  autre  relativement  k  une  m6me  locality 
ou  entre  differentes  localites  du  m6me  pays,  quant  k 
leur  adaptation  plus  ou  moins  satisfaisante  k  la  matura- 
tion plus  ou  moins  precoce  de  chaque  recolte.  Sous  ce 
dernier  point  de  vue  je  ferai  observer  que,  d  apres  les 
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^alculs  bas^s  sur  les  tables  de  sommes  de  temperature 
publiees  par  le  bureau  m^t^rologique,  il  y  a  pour  une 
p^riode  de  huit  ann^es  un  moyen  ^cart  de  33  jours  entre 
les  ^poques  auxquelles  la  soinme  consid^r^e  commd 
n^essaire  k  la  maturation  du  bl^  dans  notre  locality  est 
atteinte  dans  le  plus  pr^coce  et  dans  le  plus  tardif  des 
cinq  districts  classes  comme  favorables  k  cette  culture. 
D'autre  part,  dans  cinq  districts  class^  comme  favor- 
ables au  fourrage,  la  m^me  somme  serait  atteinte  k  des 
^poques  r^parties  sur  une  dur^e  de  24  jours  seulement. 
Le  plus  retard^  de  ces  districts  ne  le  serait  d'ailleurs 
pas,  en  moyenne,  davantage  que  le  plus  tardif  des 
districts  k  bl6.  En  fait,  dans  les  districts  fourragers, 
c'est  la  grande  quantity  de  pluie  plutdt  que  le  manque 
de  chaleur  qui  decide  du  resultat. 

Nous  trouvons  done  dans  cet  exemple  de  Tapplica- 
tion  pratique  des  sommes  de  temperature,  une  preuve 
directe  de  Tinfluence  modificatrice  exerc^e  par  d'autres 
facteurs  met^orologiques.  H  en  ressort  la  n^cessit^ 
d'avoir  recours  k  une  observation  soigneuse  et  d^taill^e 
de  tons  ces  facteurs  et  de  leur  adaptation  au  caractere 
ainsi  qu'k  la  phase  de  developpement  de  la  plante  elle- 
meme. 
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rriHE  SUBJOINED  TABLE  givei  putionlan  of  tha  bom* 
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matter  of  the  area  nDdet  the  oiop,  have  been  very  mooh  more 
tniatvortby  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  yeara  of  out  eatimatea. 
The  Bonraea  and  the  oharanter  of  the  data  available   □□  all  the 
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"On  the  present  Position  of  the  Question  of  the  Sources  of 
the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation,  with  some  new  Results,  and 
preliminary  Notice  of  new  Lines  of  Investigation."  By  Sir 
J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  H.  Gilbert, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Preliminary  Notice.*  Received  and  read 
June  16,  1887. 

For  many  years  past  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of 

onr  crops  has  heen  the  subject  of  much  experimental  enquiry  both  at 

Rothamsted  and  elsewhere.     Until  quite  recently,   the  controversy 

has  chiefly  been  as  to  whether  plants  directly  assimilate  the  free 

nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  >   but,  during   the  last  few  years,   the 

discassion  has  assumed  a  somewhat  difPerent  aspect.     The  question 

still  is  whether  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  an  important  source 

of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation  ;  but, whilst  few  now  adhere  to  the  view 

that  chlorophyllouB   plants   directly  *  assimilate  free   nitrogen,   it  is 

nevertheless  assumed  to  be  brought  under  contribution  in   various 

ways,  coming  into  combination  within  the  soil,  under  the  influence  of 

electricity,  or  of  micro-organisms,  or  of  other  low  forms  which  thus 

indirectly  serve  as  an   important  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants 

of  a  higher  order.   Several  of  the  more  important  of  the  investigations 

in   the  lines   here  indicated  seem  to  have  been   instigated  by  the 

assumption  that  natural  compensation  must  be  found  for  the  losses  of 

combined  nitrogen  which  the  soil  sustains  by  the  removal  of  crops, 

and  for  those  which  result  from  the  liberation  of  nitrogen  from  its 

combiuations  under  various  circumstances. 

We  propose  to  summarise  some  of  our  own  more  recently  published 
results  bearing  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject,  to  put  on  record 
additional  results,  to  give  a  preliminary  notice  of  new  lines  of  enquiry, 
and  to  discuss  the  evidence  so  adduced  with  reference  to  the  results 

*  THis  Preliminary  Notice  was  originally  intended  to  have  served  as  the  Ahstract 
of  a  fuller  paper,  and  is  so  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  June  16 
(rol.  42,  p.  488). 
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and  coDclasions  of  others  which  have  recently  been  pat  forward,  as 
above  alluded  to. 

In  oar  earlier  papers  we  had  concluded  that,  excepting  the  small 
amount  of  combined  nitrogen  annually  coming  down  in  rain  and  the 
minor  aqueous  deposits  from  the  atmosphere,  the  source  of  the 
nitrogen  of  our  crops  was,  substantially,  the  stores  within  the  soil 
and  subsoil,  whether  derived  from  previous  accumulations,  or  from 
recent  supplies  by  manure. 

More  recently  we  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  as  nitric 
acid  in  the  soil,  was  much  less  after  the  growth  of  a  ci'op  than  under 
comparable  conditions  without  a  crop.  In  the  case  of  gramineoos 
crops  the  evidence  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  nitrogen  was  taken  up  as  nitric  acid.  In  the  experi- 
ments with  leguminous  crops  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  suppo- 
sition that,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  taken 
up  as  nitric  acid,  whilst  in  others  that  source  seemed  to  be 
inadequate. 

It  was  further  shown  that,  under  otherwise  parallel  conditions, 
there  was  much  more  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  soils  and  sab- 
soils  down  to  a  depth  of  108  inches  where  leguminous  than  when 
gramineous  crops  had  for  some  time  been  grown.  The  indication 
was  that  nitrification  had  been  more  active  under  the  influence  of 
leguminous  than  of  gramineous  growth  and  crop  residue.  At  the 
same  time,  comparing  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the 
soil  where  the  shallow  rooting  Trifolium  repens  had  previously  betn 
grown,  with  those  where  the  deeper  rooting  Vicia  sativa  had  yielded 
fair  crops,  it  was  found  that,  at  every  depth  of  9  inches  down  to  a 
total  depth  of  108  inches,  the  Vicia  soil  contained  much  less  nitric 
acid  than  the  Trifolium  repens  soil ;  and  it  was  concladed  that  much 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Vicia  crops  had  been  taken  up 
as  nitric  acid. 

New  results  of  the  same  kind,  which  related  to  experiments 
with  Trifolium  repens  as  a  shallow  rooting  and  meagrely  yielding 
plant,  to  Melilotus  leucantha  as  a  deeper  rooting  and  freer  growing 
one,  and  to  Medicago  sativa  as  a  still  deeper  rooting  and  still  freer 
growing  plant,  very  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  the  result  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  subsoil  by  the  strong,  deep- 
rooting,  and  high  nitrogen -yielding  Leguminosse.  For  example,  «t 
each  of  the  twelve  depths  of  the  Medicago  soil  there  remained  verj 
much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  where  very  much  less 
nitrogen  had  been  removed  in  the  Trifolium  repens  crops ;  there  being 
on  the  average  not  one-twelfth  as  much  in  the  lower  ten  depths 
of  the  Medicago  soil  as  in  the  corresponding  depths  of  the  Tn- 
folium  repens  soil.  Still,  the  figures  did  not  justify  the  conclnsita 
that  the  whole  of  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  bj  the 
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Medicago  crops,  could  bave  liad  its  source  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  obvious 
that  much  nitrification  takes  place  near  the  surface,  but  as  the 
snrface-soil  became  even  somewhat  richer  in  nitrogen,  it  was  clear 
that  the  surface-soil  has  not  been  the  primary  source  of  the  large 
amounte  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  plants.  That  source  must  in 
fact  be  either  the  atmosphere,  or  the  subsoil ;  and  if  the  subsoil,  and 
jet  not  wholly  as  nitric  acid,  the  question  arises  in  what  other  form 
of  combination  ? 

In  another  experiment,  one  leguminous  crop,  beans,  had  been  g^own 
for  many  years  in  succession,  and  finally  yielded  very  small  crops, 
containing  less  than  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  The  land  was  then 
left  fallow  for  several  years ;  barley  and  clover  were  sown  in  1883, 
and  in  that  year,  1884,  and  1885,  about  300  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
were  removed,  chiefly  in  the  clover  crops.  This  result  was  obtained 
where  another  leguminous  crop  had  practically  failed,  where  the 
surface-soil  had  become  very  poor  in  total  nitrogen,  where  there 
existed  a  very  small  amount  of  ready-formed  nitric  acid  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  where  the  surface  was  anusually  poor  in  nitro- 
genous crop  residue  for  nitrification.  Further,  not  only  had  this 
large  amount  of  nitrogen  been  removed  in  the  clover  crops,  but  the 
sar&ce-soil  became  determinably  richer  in  nitrogen.  Here  again, 
then,  the  primary  source  of  the  nitrogen,  of  the  crop  could  not  have 
been  the  surface-soil  itself.  It  must  have  been  either  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  snbsoil ;  and  assuming  it  to  be  the  subsoil,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  was  taken  up  as  nitric  acid,  as  ammonia,  or  as  organic 
nitrogen  ? 

The  results  adduced  could  leave  no  doubt  that  nitric  acid  was  an 
important  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminosse.  Indeed,  existing 
experimental  evidence  relating  to  nitric  acid  carries  us  quantitatively 
farther  than  any  other  line  of  explanation.  But  it  is  obviously  qaite 
inadequate  to  account  for  the  facts  of  growth,  either  in  the  case  of  the 
Medicago  sativa  experiments,  or  in  that  of  the  clover  on  the  bean- 
exhausted  land. 

Direct  experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  nitrogen 
of  the  Bothamsted  raw  clay  subsoils,  from  which  it  is  assumed 
much  nitrogen  has  been  derived  in  some  way,  was  susceptible  of 
nitrification,  provided  the  nitrifying  organisms,  and  other  necessary 
conditions,  were  present.  It  was  found  th^t  the  nitrogen  of  such 
subsoils,  containing  only  about  0'04f  or  0*05  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
and  not  more  than  6  or  8  parts  of  carbon  to  1  part  of  nitrogen,  was 
susceptible  of  nitrification.  It  was  also  found  that  nitrification  was 
more  active  in  leguminous  than  in  gramineous  crop  subsoils.  Ob* 
viously,  however,  the  conditions  of  nitrification  in  which  samples  are 
exposed  in  the  laboratory,  are  very  difiEerent  from  those  of  the  subsoil 
in  situ. 

b  2 
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Althougli  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  nitrogen  of  raw  cky  sab- 
soils,  vehich  constitntes  an  enormous  store  of  already  combined 
nitrogen,  is  susceptible  of  nitrification,  provided  the  organisms  aie 
present  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  sufficient,  the  data  at  command 
do  not  indicate  that  these  conditions  could  be  adequately  available  in 
such  cases  as  those  of  the  very  large  accumulations  of  nitrogen  by 
the  Medicago  sativa  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  or  by  tbe 
red  clover  on  the  bean- exhausted  land. 

The  question  arose— whether  roots,  by  virtue  of  their  acid  sap,  migbi 
not,  either  directly  take  up,  or  at  any  rate  attack  and  liberate  kt 
further  change,  the  otherwise  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  of  tbe  sub- 
soil. Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1885  specimens  of  the  deep, 
strong,  fleshy  root  of  the  Medicago  sativa  were  collected  and 
examined,  when  it  was  found  that  the  sap  was  very  strongly  acid. 
The  degree  of  acidity  was  determined,  and  attempts  were  made  so  to 
free  the  extract  from  nitrogenous  bodies  as  to  render  it  available  for 
determining  whether  or  not  it  would  attack  and  take  up  the  uitsogen 
of  the  raw  clay  subsoil.  Hitherto,  however,  these  attempts  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Also  in  the  autunm  of  1885,  when  this  difficulty  first  arose,  it  was 
decided,  in  the  mean  time,  to  examine  the  action  on  soils  and  Biibsoils 
of  various  organic  acids,  in  solutions  of  a  degree  of  acidity  either 
approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  lucerne  root- juice,  or  having  a 
known  relation  to  it.  The  acids  used  were  the  maUc,  citric,  tartaiic, 
oxalic,  acetic,  and  formic. 

It  was  found  that  the  weak  organic  acid  solutions  did  take  up  some 
nitrogen  from  the  raw  clay  subsoil,  and  more  from  the  poor  Incerae 
8urfa,ce-soil.  But  when  solutions  of  only  approximately  the  acidity 
of  the  root-sap  were  agitated  with  an  amount  of  soil  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  sufficient  to  yield  so  much  nitrogen  as  to  insare 
accurate  determination,  it  was  found  that  the  acid  frequently  became 
neutralised  by  the  bases  of  the  soil,  and  that  less  nitrogen  remained 
dissolved  after  ^  contact  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  than  afttf 
only  one  hour.  The  strength  of  the  acid  liquids  was  therefore  in- 
creased, and  the  relation  of  soil  to  acid  diminished.  More  nitrogen 
was  then  taken  up,  and  more  after  the  longer  than  the  shorter  period 
of  contact.  Still,  on  adding  fresh  acid  solution  to  the  already  once 
extracted  soil,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  rendered  soluble  was 
soon  reached. 

Hero  again,  the  conditions  of  experiment  in  the  laboratory  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  the  action  of  living  roots  on  the  soil,  and 
the  results  obtained  do  not  justify  any  very  definite  conclusions  as  to 
whether  the  action  of  the  roots  on  the  soil  by  virtue  of  their  acid  sap 
is  quantitatively  an  important  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  hanng 
an  extended  development  of  roots,  of  which  the  sap  is  strongly  acid. 
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Provided  thiB  were  clearly  establislied  to  be  the  case,  the  question 
would  still  remain,  whether  the  complex  nitrogenous  bodj  is  merely 
rendered  soluble,  and  taken  up  as  such,  as  is  probably  the  case  with 
the  fungi,  or  whether,  after  being  attacked,  it  is  subjected  to  further 
change  before  entering  the  plant  ? 

In  the  autumn  of  1885,  Dr.  G.  Loges  published  the  results  of 
experiments  in  which  he  acted  upon  soils  by  pretty  strong  hydix>- 
chloric  acid,  and  determined  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up 
(*  Versuchs-Stationen,'  vol.  32,  p.  201).  One  of  his  soils  contained  0*804, 
and  the  other  0*367  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  whilst  the  surface  soil  of 
the  lucerne  plot  at  Bothamsted  contained  only  about  0*122,  and  the 
sabsoil,  which  is  assumed  to  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
to  the  crops,  little  more  than  0*04  per  cent.  Again,  in  the  one  case, 
Loges  found  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  22*6  per  cent.,  of  the 
total  nitrogen  taken  up.  It  is  obrious,  therefore,  that  such  an  action 
is  not  directly  comparable  with  that  of  root-sap  on  a  poor  sabsoil. 

Loges  states  that  in  experimenting  with  a  great  variety  of  soils  he 
has  always  found  the  hydrochloric  acid  extract  gave  the  phospho- 
tnngstic  precipitate,  from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  substance 
taken  up  is  an  amide  or  peptone  body. 

Still  more  recently,  MM.  Berthelot  and  Andr6  (*  Compt.  Rend.,'  vol. 
103, 1886,  p.  1 101)  have  published  the  results  of  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  insoluble  nitrogenous  compounds  in  soils, 
and  of  the  changes  they  undergo  when  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid 
of  various  strengths,  for  shorter  or  longer  periods,  and  at  different 
temperatures.  They  found  the  nitrogen  in  the  extract  existed  partly 
as  ammonia,  but  in  much  larger  proportion  as  soluble  amides,  and 
that  the  amounts  obtained  for  both  increased  with  the  strength  of  acid, 
the  time  of  contact,  and  the  temperature.  They  also  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  clear  filtered  acid  extract  is  exactly  neutralised 
by  potash,  one  portion  of  the  amide  still  remains  soluble,  whilst 
another  is  precipitated,  showing  that  the  amides  rendered  soluble 
constitute  two  groups.  Such  re-precipitation  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  results  obtained  in  our  own  experiments,  in  which  less 
nitrogen  remained  dissolved  after  twenty -four  hours,  than  after  only 
one  hoar's  contact,  when,  with  the  longer  period,  the  acidity  of  the 
extract  became  neutralised. 

As  in  Loges'  experiments,  so  in  those  of  MM.  Berthelot  and  Andr^, 
the  strength  of  acid  used  was  in  all  cases  much  greater  than  in  that 
of  the  Bothamsted  experiments,  and  very  much  greater  than  is  likely 
to  occur  in  any  root-sap.  Further,  the  soil  they  operated  upon  was 
about  four  times  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as  the  Bothamsted  subsoils,  whilst 
with  the  strongest  acid,  and  a  temperature  of  lOO"*  C,  about  one- 
foorth  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  soil  was  dissolved. 

Still,  the  results  of  Loges,  and  of  Berthelot  and  Andr^,  are  of  much 
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interest  as  confirming  the  supposition  that  the  insoluble  nitrogeiu)iis 
compounds  in  soils  are  amide  bodies,  and  as  indicating  the  changes  to 
which  they  are  subject  when  acted  upon  hj  acids.  Supposing  tlie 
acid  root-sap  so  to  act  on  the  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
and  especially  of  the  subsoil,  as  already  said,  the  question  still  remains, 
whether  the  amide  rendered  soluble  is  taken  up  as  such,  or  undergoes 
farther  change  before  serving  as  food  for  the  plant  ?  It  is  seen  thai 
ammonia  is  an  essential  result  of  the  reaction ;  and  as,  so  &r  as  our 
experiments  go,  nitric  acid  seems  to  be  a  more  prominent  constitoent 
of  the  root-sap  than  ammonia,  the  question  arises  whether  the  liberate 
ammonia  is  not  oxidated  into  nitric  acid  before  being  taken  up? 
Then,  again,  is  the  soluble  amide  subjected  to  further  change — perhaps 
first  yielding  ammonia,  and  this  again  nitric  acid  ?  On  this  sapposi- 
tion  we  are  again  met  with  the  difficulty  as  to  the  sufficient  aeration 
of  the  subsoil. 

Supposing  any  considerable  amount  of  the  amide  rendered  soliible 
may  be  taken  up  by  the  plant  as  such,  it  is  obviously  of  interest  to 
consider  what  is  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  whether  plants 
can  take  up  such  bodies  and  assimilate  their  nitrogen  p  The  condi- 
tions  of  experiment  and  the  results  obtained  by  various  experimenters, 
have  therefore  been  considered.  The  substances  which  have  been 
experimented  upon  are — urea,  uric  acid,  hippuric  acid,  guanine,  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  glycocoll,  creatine,  and  tyrosin.  In  some  cases  the 
experiments  have  been  made  in  soil,  but  in  most  by  the  water-cnHnre 
method. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  complex 
nitrogenous  body  contributed  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  either  directlj  or 
indirectly.  In  the  case  of  the  experiments  with  soil  as  a  matrix,  there 
was  no  direct  evidence  that  the  plant  took  up  the  complex  oi^nie 
body,  as  such;  and  the  probability  is  that  it  suffered  change  before 
becoming  available.  In  some  of  the  water-culture  experiments, 
especially  when  urea  was  used,  that  substance  was  found  within  the 
plant,  and  it  was  concluded  that  it  contributed  directly  as  a  sooroe  of 
nitrogen  to  it.  Hampe  also  concluded  that  glycocoll  was  as  arailable 
as  nitric  acid  as  nitrogenous  food  to  plants. 

.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  probable,  that  gpreen-leaved  plants  can  take 
up  soluble  complex  nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  when  these  are  pre- 
sented to  them  under  such  conditions  as  in  water-culture  experiments, 
and  that  they  can  transform  them,  and  appropriate  their  nitn^pen. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  they  could  take 
up  directly,  and  utilise,  amide  bodies  rendered  soluble  within  the  soil 
by  the  action  of  their  acid  root-sap. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
insoluble  organic  nitrogen  of  soils  and  subsoils  may  become  available 
to  chlorophyilous  plants,  some  results  of  Frank  may  be  briefly  con- 
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sidered.  He  observed  that  the  feeding  roots  of  certain  treeis  were 
covered  ¥rith  a  fungus,  the  threads  of  which  forced  themselves  between 
the  epidermal  cells  into  the  root  itself,  which  in  such  cases  had  no 
hairs,  bnt  similar  bodies  were  found  external  to  the  fungus-mantle, 
which  prolonged  into  threads  among  the  particles  of  soil.  In  the  case 
of  the  CupulifersB  the  occurrence  seemed  to  be  universal,  and  it  wa9 
to  a  great  extent  limited  to  them,  though  it  has  been  observed  on 
willows,  and  on  some  conifers.  The  development  was  the  greatest  in 
the  first  few  inches  or  richer  layers  of  soil.  Frank  considered  the 
action  to  be  one  of  true  sjmbiosis,  and  concluded  that  the  chlorophyl- 
lons  tree  acquires  its  soil  nutriment  through  the  agency  of  the 
faDgus. 

Here,  then,  is  a  mode  of  accumulation  by  some  green-leaved  plants 
which  allies  them  very  closely  to  fungi  themselves ;  indeed,  it  is  by 
an  action  on  the  soil  which  characterises  uon-chlorophyllous  plants, 
that  the  chlorophyllous  plant  acquires  its  soil  supplies  of  nutriment. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  the  action  is  the  most  marked  in  the  surface  layers 
of  soil  rich  in  humus,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  development  has  not 
been  observed  on  the  roots  of  any  herbaceous  plants,  the  facts  so  far 
recorded  do  not  aid  us  in  the  explanation  of  the  acquirement  of 
nitrogen  by  deep  and  strong  rooted  Leguminosea  from  raw  clay  sub- 
soils. Still,  in  view  of  the  office  within  the  soil  which  is  by  some 
attribated  to  micro-organisms,  and  other  low  forms,  the  observations 
are  not  without  interest. 

Only  very  brief  reference  can  be  here  made  to  the  numerous  experi- 
nients  which  have  been  conducted  in  recent  years,  the  results  of  which 
are  held  to  afford  evidence  that  free  nitrogen  contributes  to  the  yield 
in  our  crops  — either  through  the  agency  of  the  plant  itself,  or  of  the 
soil  under  the  influence  of  micro-organisms,  or  of  other  non-chloro-* 
phyllous  forms. 

Some  years  ago,  Berthelot  called  in  question  the  validity  of  the  con- 
clnsions  from  the  experiments  of  Boussingault,  ourselves,  and  others, 
in  which  it  was  sought  to  determine  whether  plants  assimilated  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  by  growing  them  in  enclosed  vessels 
which  excluded  the  possibility  of  electrical  action  within  the  plant  or 
the  soil.  It  is  at  any  rate  coincident  with  the  pretty  general  acceptance 
of  this  objection,  which  obviously  puts  out  of  court  more  exact 
methods,  and  exposes  the  experimenter  to  many  more  possible  sources 
of  error,  that  there  has  been  a  great  accession  of  experimental  evi- 
dence adduced,  which  is  held  to  show  the  participation  of  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  results  of  growth.  Had  the  results 
BO  obtained  by  various  experimenters  been  at  all  accordant  one  with 
another,  the  fact  might  have  been  considered  proof  that  the  objection 
was  fully  justified.  They  are,  however,  in  a  quantitative  point  of 
view,  so  conflicting,  without  any  adequate  explanation  in  the  methods 
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described,  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  whole  as  they  stand,  and 
for  the  present  it  seems  necessary  to  hold  judgment  on  them  in 
abeyance. 

The  varions  results  alluded  to  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
our  full  paper,  but  we  can  only  briefly  refer  here  to  some  of  the 
various  modes  of  explanation  which  have  been  suggested. 

In  the  experiments  of  M.  Berthelot,  in  all  of  which  the  gains  of 
nitrogen  are  comparatively  small,  they  have  in  some  oases  been  attri- 
buted to  electrical  action,  and  in  others  to  the  action  of  micro-organ- 
isms  within  the  soil. 

Frank,  experimenting  with  a  soil  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  found  a  loss 
of  combined  nitrogen ;  but,  in  the  case  of  vegetation  experiments,  with 
a  less  rich  soil,  he  generally  found  a  gain.  He  concluded  that  two 
opposite  actions  are  at  work  within  the  soil — one  by  which  nitrogen 
is  set  free,  and  another  by  which  it  is  brought  into  combination ;  the 
latter  being  favoured  by  the  presence  of  living  plants.  He  admits 
that  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  how  this  takes  place ;  but  he  seems 
to  assume  that  it  is  under  the  influence  of  micro-organisms. 

Hellriegel,  again,  found  that  lupins  did  not  grow  well  in  an  ex- 
perimental soil,  until  he  added  to  it  the  watery  extract  of  a  soil  from 
a  field  where  lupins  were  growing  luxuriantly.  After  this,  his  ex- 
perimental plants  also  grew  well,  developed  the  well-known  nodnles 
on  their  roots,  and  showed  a  gain  of  nitrogen.  This,  he  suggested, 
was  probably  dae  to  the  action  of  the  nodules  within  the  soil,  bringing 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  into  combination,  and  thus  rendering  it 
available  to  the  growing  lupins.  The  results  of  Tschirch  and  those  of 
Brunchorst  have,  however,  been  held  to  be  conclusive  against  such  a 
view.  According  to  their  experiments,  the  nodules  have  no  external 
communication  with  the  soil,  but  receive  their  nutriment  from  the 
plant  itself.  On  this  point  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that,  according 
to  the  recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Marshall  Ward,  on  the  death  of  the 
nodules  the  spores  become  distributed  in  the  soil,  and,  if  this  be  the 
case,  the  possibility  of  some  action,  whatever  that  may  be^  is  not  yet 
disproved. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  facts  in  the  cases  cited,  it  is  at  any  rate 
clear  that  recent  lines  of  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  some  of 
the  higher  plants  derive  their  nitrogen  involve  the  supposition  of  the 
intervention  of  lower  organisms  in  some  way.  It  must,  however,  he 
admitted  on  a  review  of  the  conflicting  results  at  present  at  command, 
that  they  do  not  justify  any  confident  conclusion  that  the  compensa- 
tions supposed  do  take  place  in  any  important  degree,  or  that  free 
nitrogen  is  to  any  important  extent  brought  into  combination  under 
the  influence  of  the  lower  organisms.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  not 
inappropriate  to  devote  attention  to  some  other  aspects  of  the  subject 

We  would  submit  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  history  of 
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agn'caltnre,  both  ancient  and  modem,  fails  to  afford  eyidence  of  oom- 
pensation  such  as  is  now  sought  for.  Indeed  we  woald  saj,  as  we 
have  done  before,  that — *'  The  history  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
world,  80  far  as  it  is  known,  clearly  shows  that  a  fertile  soil  is  one 
which  has  accumulated  within  it  the  residue  of  ages  of  previous 
yegetation,  and  that  it  becomes  infertile  as  this  residue  is  exhausted.'* 
In  conclusion,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Bothamsted  soil  and  subsoil,  down  to  the  depth  at  which  the  action  of 
roots  has  been  proved,  there  exists  a  store  of  about  20,000  lbs.  per 
acre  of  already  combined  nitrogen.  It  is  true  that  many  soils  will 
ooDtain  much  less,  but  many  much  more.  There  is  then  obviously 
still  a  wide  field  for  inquiiy  as  to  whether  or  not,  or  in  what  way,  the 
very  large  store  of  already  existing  combined  nitrogen  may  become 
available  to  growing  vegetation.  We  have  indicated  some  of  the  lines 
of  investigation  which  we  are  ourselves  following  up ;  and  we  would 
submit  that,  whether  or  not  the  lower  organisms  may  be  proved  to 
have  the  power  of  bringing  free  nitrogen  into  combination,  it  would 
at  any  rate  be  not  inconsistent  with  well-established  facts,  were  it 
found  that  the  lower  serve  the  higher  by  bringing  into  an  available 
condition  the  large  stores  of  combined  nitrogen  already  existing,  but 
in  a  comparatively  inert  state,  in  our  soils  and  subsoils. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  my  lecture  here  two  years  ago,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
ezperimenta  at  Sothamsted  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  more  than 
forty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without  manure,  with 
farmyard  manure,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  artificial  manures ;  and 
last  year  I  gave  an  account  of  somewhat  parallel  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  barley,  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  propose  to  direct  attention  to  the  results 
of  experiments  on  various  root-crops,  which  have  also  been  grown  for 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  years,  1853,  1854,  and  1855,  from  1843  up  to  the  present 
time ;  comprising,  therefore,  a  period  of  45  years,  in  42  of  which  roots 
have  been  grown. 

Hitherto,  then,  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  composition, 
especially  so  far  as  this  is  influenced  by  those  conditions,  of  certain 
crops  of  the  great  gramineous  family  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  and 
which  are  therefore  allowed  to  fully  ripen,  have  been  considered. 

The  remarkable  fact  was  brought  out,  that  these  gramineous  crops, 
which,  when  ripe,  contain  a  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry 
substance,  and  accumulate  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  it  over  a  given 
area,  are  nevertheless  specially  benefited  by  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
manures;  whilst  leguminous  crops,  which  not  only  contain  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry  substance,  and  yield  a  much 
greater  amount  of  it  over  a  given  area,  are  not  specially  benefited  by 
nitrogenous  manures.  This  was  not  supposed  to  indicate  that  they 
relied  on  the  atmosphere  for  their  nitrogen  ;  but  to  be  connected  with 
a  different  character  and  range  of  roots,  by  virtue  of  which  these 
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plants — ^the  LeguminossB — are  enabled  to  avail  themselyes  of  soil-BOUioes 
of  nitrogen  of  which  the  Gramineae  are  unable  to  take  advantage. 

The  Boot-crops,  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  composition,  of  which 
we  have  now  to  consider,  include  members  of  more  tnan  one  Natoni 
Family  of  Plants ;  and  they  are  grown,  not  for  their  seed,  but  for,  so  to 
speak,  certain  intermediate  parts  and  products,  which  are,  by  cultivatitm, 
very  abnormally  developed ;  whilst  the  crops  are  not  allowed  to  ripen, 
but  are  taken  when  in  a  succulent  and  immature  condition.  We  eliall 
thus  have  interesting  points  of  comparison,  or  contrast,  brought  oat^  u 
to  the  conditions  of  grovrth  of  these  crops,  and  of  those  to  which  W6 
owe  the  cereal  grains. 

The  crops  to  which  I  shall  specially  direct  attention  are  some 
varieties  of  turnips,  belonging  to  the  order  Gmciferse,  and  a  varietj  of 
beet,  namely,  the  feeding  mangel,  of  the  natural  order  Chenopodiaoee. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  into  our  agricultural  rotations  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  of  reo^t 
times.  The  growth  of  the  crop  constitutes,  indeed,  an  essential  element, 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  four-course  rotation,  but  in  all  our  varied 
rotations. 

From  certain  characters  of  the  turnip  plant,  especially  its  abondaat 
leaf-surface,  and  from  certain  conditions  of  its  growth,  it  has  freqaentlj 
been  assumed  that  it  is  largely  dependent  on  the  atmosphere  for  its 
nitrogen ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  thus  a  collector  of  nitrogen  for  the 
crops  grown  in  alternation  with  it.  But  we  shall  see  that  ezperimentil 
evidence  does  not  support  this  conclusion ;  and  that  we  must  look  in 
other  directions  for  an  explanation  of  the  undoubted  benefits  d  tix 
growth  of  root^rops  in  rotation. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  root^rops  is,  it 
should  be  remembered,  to  encourage,  by  artificial  means,  &  quite 
abnormal  development  of  a  particular  part  of  the  plant  If  the  ttunip 
plant  were  grown  for  its  natural  seed-product,  oil,  a  heavier  soil  would 
be  more  suitable  than  when  the  object  is  to  develop  the  swollen  root; 
in  our  climate  a  biennial  habit  would  be  induced,  and  it  would  be  so 
grown  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  summer  temperature  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  development,  or  life  history,  of  the  plant — ^that  is  at  the  seed- 
formins  and  ripening  period.  Under  these  circumstances  there  would 
be  much  less  of  fibrous  root  distributed  through  the  surface  soil,  the 
main  root  would  be  much  less  bulbous,  and  more  fusiform,  taping 
rather  than  spreading  laterally ;  the  leaves  and  stem  would  be  moch 
larger,  both  actually  and  proportionally  to  the  root,  and  the  enlaiged  root 
itself  would  serve  as  a  store  of  material  for  the  second  or  final  growth. 

To  obtain  the  cultivated  root,  however,  as  grown  as  a  food  and 
rotation  crop,  the  conditions  required  are  very  different  The  seed  is 
sown  at  a  different  period,  and  the  character  of  the  manuring,  and  of 
the  season  of  growth  chosen,  are,  in  their  conjoint  influence,  such  as  to 
favour  a  very  abnormal  accumulation  of  the  store  material  of  the  root, 
and  to  secure  that  this  development  shall  attain  a  maximum  within  the 
limits  of  the  season. 
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It  is  no  objection  to  what  has  been  said,  that,  in  selecting  plants 
from  which  to  grow  seed,  for  the  future  growth  of  the  cultivated  root, 
those  having  the  most  symmetrical  roots  are  chosen,  rather  than  such 
as  are  more  tapping,  and  betray  a  more  characteristic  seed-forming 
tendency.  In  this  case  it  is  not  the  most  abundant  natural  seed  that  is 
the  object  of  culture,  but  a  seed  having  a  special  habit  of  growth, 
which  habit  it  is  desired  to  propagate,  x  et  it  will  be  seen  how  very 
soon  the  cultivated  turnip  will  revert  to  its  more  natural  characteristics, 
if  the  mode  of  culture  be  not  such  as  to  favour  the  artificial 
development 

It  is  well  to  state  these  general  facts  before  entering  npon  any 
detailed  illustrations,  the  bearings  of  which  will  be  better  understood, 
if  the  essentially  artificial  conditions  of  growth  which  are  induced  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind. 

The  first  results  I  shall  adduce  are  those  of  experiments  with  a 
variety  of  the  common  turnip,  or  Brassica  rapa — ^the  Norfolk  WhiUe, 

IXPBRIMENTS  WITH  NORFOLK  WHriE  TURNIPS. 

Every  one  knows  that  root  crops — whether  common  turnips, 
Swedish  turnips,  or  mangel  wurzel — are,  in  ordinary  practice,  grown  by 
the  aid  of  large  dressings  of  farmyard  manure;  with,  or  without, 
artificial  manures  in  addition ;  the  farmyard  manure  being,  in  some 
cases,  applied  for  the  preceding  erain-crop,  but  more  generaily  directly 
for  ^e  root^rop  itself.  It  win  be  well,  therefore,  briefly  to  refer 
to  the  results  obtained  with  Norfolk  white  turnips,  by  the  use  of 
farmyard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  1 2  tons  per  acre  per  annum,  for  three 
years  in  succession ;  and,  for  comparison,  those  obtained  in  the  same 
seasons  without  manure,  are  also  given. 

TABLE  I. 

Frodnoe  of  Norfolk  White  Tarnips,  without  Manure,  and  with 

Farmyard  Manure. 


Roots. 

Lkavks. 

Seasons. 

Without 
Manure. 

With  Farmyard' 
Manure. 

Without 
Manure. 

With  Farmyard 
Manure. 

1843 
1844 
1845 

Tona.  Cwts. 
4      3i 

0   idi 

Tona.  Cwts. 

9      Oi 

10    15i 

17      Of 

Tons.  Cwts. 
\        Not 
/   weighed. 
0    14i 

Tons.  Cwts. 

Not 
weighed. 

7    n 

Mean 

2      7J 

12      8i 

Thus,  then,  the  produce  of  this  assumed  restorative  crop,  when 
grown  without  manure,  goes  down  in  the  third  year  to  13|  cwts.  per 
acre  ;  whilst  in  the  third  year  with  farmyard  manure  there  was  more 
than  17  tons. 

By  the  use  of  12  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre  per  annum  for 
three  years  in  succession,  an  average  produce  of  about  12^  tons  of 
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roots  was  obtained.  Bat  the  amount  varied  very  much  indeed 
according  to  season ;  it  being  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  third  year  u 
in  the  first.  Accumulation  of  manure  in  the  soil  would  aid  this  result, 
as  the  season  was  very  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  crop ;  bat  the 
accumulation,  without  the  favourable  conditions  of  season,  would  not 
have  sufficed. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  first  season,  1843,  was  characterised  bj 
great  vicissitudes  of  both  rainfall  and  temperature;  1844  was  both  hot 
and  dry  at  the  commencement,  with  too  little  total  rain  till  October; 
whilst  the  season  of  most  luxuriant  growth,  1845,  had  a  snffideat 
amount,  and  considerable  continuity  of  rain,  and  only  moderate 
temperatures,  throughout. 

Now,  farmyard  manure,  which  has  yielded  these  amounts  of 
produce,  contains  more  or  less  of  every  constituent  required  for  the 
growth  of  the  turnip ;  and  of  some  very  important  manurial  matters, 
the  amount  of  manure  applied  would  contain  much  more  than  did  the 
crop  yielded.  This  would  be  the  case  so  far  as  the  nitrogen,  and  most 
of  the  mineral  constituents,  are  concerned.  Of  nitrogen,  for  example, 
the  12  tons  of  farmyard  manure  would  probably  contain  from  160  to 
170  lbs.,  whilst  the  average  produce  of  12i  tons  of  roots  would 
probably  not  contain  one-third  as  much.  It  is  true  that  the  leaf^  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  would  also  have  accumulated  in  it  a  considerable 
quantity  of  nitrogen ;  but  besides  this  a  large  proportion  of  that 
supplied  in  the  manure  would  remain  in  the  soil  in  a  condition  onlj 
slowly  available  to  vegetation. 

It  is  to  these  facts — the  large  amount  of  farmyard  manure  genendlj 
applied  for  the  growth  of  root-crops,  the  large  amount  of  the 
nitrogen,  and  other  constituents,  remaining  in  the  leaf,  which  serve 
directly  as  manure  again,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  constitoeDts 
of  the  manure  itself  which  remain  and  slowly  become  available  to 
succeeding  crops,— that  the  value  of  the  root-crop  in  rotation  is  laiigelj 
to  be  attnbuted. 

But  another  very  important  factor  is,  that  these  crops  are,  so  to 
speak,  gross-feeders,  or  rapid  converters  of  manure  into  v^taUe 
produce,  and  when  the  edible  portion — the  root — ^is  consumed  by  store 
or  fattening  stock,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  nitrogen,  and  other 
constituents  valuable  as  manure,  is  retained  by  the  animal  The 
remainder,  perhaps  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen,  is  voided  bj 
the  animals,  and  becomes  manure  again.  When,  however,  roots  ire 
consumed  for  the  production  of  milk,  a  much  larger  proportion  is  Io8t 
to  the  manure. 

To  sum  up :  a  large  amount  of  the  manure  is  converted  into 
vegetable  substance,  but  a  still  larger  amount  remains  in  the  soil  for 
future  crops  ;  the  substance  grown  provides  a  large  amount  of  food  for 
animals,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  its  constituents  remains,  or 
returns,  as  manure  again.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  the 
opportunity  which  the  growth  of  the  crop  affords  for  the  cleaning  of 
the  land,  constitutes  another  important  element  of  value. 
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The  next  qnestion  to  consider  is — ^which  constituent,  or  class  of 
constitaents,  of  the  complex  material,  farmyard  manure,  has  the  most 
characteristic  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  root  crop ) 

Tahle  II.  gives  some  illustrations  on  this  point.  It  shows  the 
average  yield,  over  four  consecutive  seasons,  1845-48,  of  roots,  of 
leaves,  and  of  total  produce,  of  Norfolk  white  turnips,  grown  without 
manure,  and  with  a  variety  of  artificial  manures.  The  upper  division 
of  the  Table  shows  the  produce  without  mineral  manure,  and  the 
lower  division  shows  in  each  case  the  mean  produce  of  three  different 
mineral  manures,  namely,  I — Superphosphate  of  lime  (plot  5) ;  2 — 
Superphosphate  and  potash  salt  (plot  6) ;  3 — Superphosphate,  and 
potash,  soda  and  magnesia  salts  (plot  4). 

TABLE  XL 

NoBiOLK  WmTB  Turnips. 
Qrciwn  year  qfter  year  on  iKe  eame  land,  BamfiM,  RothamgUd, 

Results  showing  the  effects  of  ezhanstion  and  mannres,  fonr  seaaons,  1845-'48. 

Manores  and  produce  per  acre  per  annnm. 


SERIES  1. 

No 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammonium 

Salts  ^45  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4 

Ammonium 

Salts  and  Rape 

Cake  =  135  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  5. 

Rape  Cake 
»  90  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


WrrHOUT  MiKBRAL  Manure.     (Three  years  only,  1846-'48). 


Boots  ../. 
Leaves 

Total 


«  •  •         •  •  • 


■  •  •  •  • 


Tons.  Cwts. 
1        4 
0      17 


1 


Tons.  Cwts. 

1       7 
1       0 


Tons.  Cwts. 
5      10 
3      19 


9        9 


Tons.  Cwts. 
6      11 
3        3 


9      14 


With  various  Mineral  Manures. 

Roots 

Leaves 

8        4 
2      14 

9      18 
4        6 

10        5 
6        3 

11 

4 

0 
12 

Total      

10      18 

14        4 

16        8 

15 

12 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  first  column  are  given  the  results  without 
manure,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  it  those  with  the  mineral  manure 
alone ;  in  the  second  column  those  with  ammonium-salts,  in  addition, 
supplying  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum ;  in  the  third  those 
with  rape  cake  and  ammonium-salts  in  addition  =  135  lbs.  nitrogen 
per  acre ;  and  in  the  fourth  those  with  rape  cake  =  90  lbs.  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum  in  addition. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is — that  on  some  of  the  manured  plots 
there  is  an  average  of  about  1 1  tons  of  roots,  and  more  than  4^  tons 
of  leaves,  giving  a  total  produce  per  acre  of  more  than  15^  tons. 
WUhout  manure^  on  the  other  hand,  this  assumed  restaraOve  crop  yields 
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an  average  of  only  1  ton  4  cwts.  of  roots,  17  cwta.  of  leaves,  and  a 
total  prodace  of  only  2  tons  1  cwt.  The  character  of  the  nnmaaurod 
root  was,  moreover,  totally  different.  It  had  more  the  shape  of  t 
carrot  than  of  a  turnip ;  whilst  its  composition  was  also  totally  oiffereDt 
from  that  of  the  cultivated  root 

The  difference,  both  in  the  amount  of  produce  and  in  the  com- 
position of  the  cultivated  as  compared  with  the  more  natural  root,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  following  figures,  which  relate  to  the  crops 
of  the  third  season  of  the  experiments,  1845.     Thus  we  have : — 


Boots  per  aor& 


Nitragcn 

peroeni 

in  biy  Hitter. 


Without  Mannre . . . 
Farmyard  Manure 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  .. 


...     ...     • ■< 


•••     •••     •••     •••     ...    ..ft 


• « .     ... 


Toni.  Cwti. 

0  13i 
17       1 

11      a 


FvosbL 
3-31 
1-56 
1-62 


That  is  to  say,  under  the  influence  of  manure  there  is  a  veiy  huge 
amount  of  non-nitrogenous  substance  accumulated,  diluting,  so  to 
speak,  the  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  of  the  natural,  uncultivated 
root.  Not  tmLt  more  nitrogen  is  not  also  taken  up  by  the  cultivited 
plant,  but  in  it  there  is,  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen,  a  large  amoimt 
of  other  matters  formed,  the  accumulation  of  which  converts  the  plant 
into  an  important  food-crop. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  mineral  manures  alone,  and  it  is  espedsUj 
those  which  contain  phosphates,  have  a  very  marked  effect  in  indudiig 
such  accumulation ;  and  it  is  pre-eminently  by  the  action  of  soeh 
manures  that  a  great  amount  of  fibrous  root  is  developed  in  the 
surface  soil,  under  the  influence  of  which  more  nitrogen,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  mineral  matters,  are  taken  up. 

The  results  in  the  other  columns  of  Table  11.  show,  that  the 
addition  of  nitrogenous  manure,  whether  as  ammonium-salts,  or  as 
rape-cake,  or  both,  gives  a  further  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  roota 
But  the  second  Ime  of  each  division  of  the  Table  diows  that  & 
prominent  effect  of  the  nitrogenous  manures  is  largely  to  increase  the 
production  of  leaf.  Thus,  ine  average  amount  of  leaf  is  inerDased 
from  2  tons  14  cwts.  by  mineral  manure  alone,  to  4  tons  6  cwts.  with 
ammonium-salts  in  addition,  to  4  tons  12  cwts.  with  rape-cake  in 
addition,  and  to  6  tons  3  cwts.  with  both  ammonium-salts  and  n^ 
cake  in  addition. 

The  next  Table,  III.,  shows,  flrst  the  averaffe  proportion  of  leaf  to 
1000  of  root,  under  the  four  characteristically  different  conditioDs 
as  to  manuring.  It  also  shows  the  percentages  of  dry  matter  in  the 
roots  and  leaves  respectively ;  and  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  of 
total  mineral  matter  (ash)  in  the  dry  matter.  £i  the  lower  division  of 
the  Table  are  given  the  amounts  per  acre  of  each  of  these  oonstitnenH 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  respectively,  and  the  amounts  per  acre  more  or 
less  in  the  leaf  than  in  the  root. 
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TABLE  III. 

KOBFOLK  WhITK  TuBKIFS. 

Grown  year  aJUr  year  on  the  eame  land,  BamfieUd,  Hothameted, 
Propoxtioii  of  leaf  to  root,  and  selected  conatitnentB  in  root  and  leaf. 

Per  cent,  and  per  acre. 
Mean  of  plots  4,  5,  and  6 ;  four  years,  1845-1848. 


SERIES  1. 


No 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammonium 

Salts 

»  45  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammonium 

Salts  and 

Rape  Cake 

«  135  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  5. 

Rape  Cake 
»  90  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


Leaf  to  1000  boot. 


329 


434 


600 


418 


Pkb  cent. 


Dry         (In  root     

Matter  ( In  leaf     

8-54 
14*56 

8-07 
13-54 

7-66 
12-43 

7-96 
12-94 

Nitrogen  1  In  root     

inlSry  \  In  leaf     

1-60 
375 

2-64 
3-68 

2-45 
(3^) 

1-78 
(3-68) 

Mineral    (In  root     

in  Dry  \  In  leaf     

7-26 
12-24 

8-22 
11-88 

9-03 
11-12 

8-30 
11-87 

Pbb  Acbb,  lbs. 

(  In  root     

Dry         )  In  leaf      

Matter] 

(  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

1581 
853 

1807 
1289 

1770 
1703 

1963 
1296 

-    72S 

-    518 

-      67 

-    667 

( In  root     

Nitrogen  j  ^^  ^«^     

25 
32 

48 
48 

43 
63 

35 

48 

(Leaf  +  or  — root 

+        7 

0 

+      20 

+       13 

(  In  root     

Mineral   )  In  leaf      

Matter) 

(  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

118 
100 

148 
151 

160 
187 

165 
151 

-      18 

+        3 

+       27 

-       14 

Thus,  with  the  Norfolk  White  Turnip,  we  have  from  less  than  one- 
third  as  much  leaf  as  root  without  nitrogenous  manure,  to  nearly 
two-thirds  as  much  with  the  largest  supply  of  nitrogen  by  manure — 
that  is  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  growth. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  leaf 
to  rooty  not  only  under  the  influence  of  different  conditions  as  to 

B 
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manuring,  but  in  different  descriptions  of  rootcrops,  will  be  rendered 
obvious  by  the  other  results  given  in  the  same  Table,  and  similar 
results  given  in  corresponding  Tables  relating  to  Swedish  Tum^s  and 
to  Mangd  Wurzel 

First  as  to  A^orfolk  White  Turnips: — not  only  is  there  the  lai;ge 
proportion  of  leaf,  but  the  leaf  contains  a  very  much  higher  perceDtage 
of  dry  matter  than  the  root ;  and  there  is  a  very  much  higher  percentage 
of  both  nitrogen  and  total  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
leaf. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  Table,  which  shows  the  amounts  per  acre,  in  root 
and  in  leaf,  respectively,  of  dry  matter,  of  nitrogen,  and  of  total 
mineral  matter,  under  the  different  conditions  of  manuring;  also  the 
amounts  of  these  in  the  leaf  +  or  —  the  amounts  in  the  roots. 

It  is  seen  that,  owing  to  the  much  higher  percentages  of  dry 
matter,  and  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  matter,  of  the 
leaf,  the  proportion  of  these  in  the  leaf  per  acre,  is  much  ereater  than 
is  indicated  by  the  proportion  of  the  fresh  leaf  itself.  We  have,  in 
fact,  in  one  case,  that  with  the  highest  nitroKcnous  manuring,  nearly 
as  much  dry  or  solid  matter  per  acre  in  the  leaf,  which  for  the  most 
part  only  becomes  manure  again,  as  in  the  edible  part  of  the  crop,  Ai 
root  In  three  cases  there  is  actually  more  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  crop 
in  the  leaf,  remaining  for  manure,  than  there  is  in  the  portion  available 
as  food.  There  is  also,  in  two  cases,  more  of  total  mineral  constitaents 
in  the  leaf  than  in  the  root 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  similar  particalars 
relating  to  other  descriptions  of  Roots,  and  among  these  I  will  first 
direct  attention  to  another  very  typical  root-crop,  namely  the  Sufsduh 
Turnip,  Brassica  campestris  rutabaga. 

The  illustrations  adduced  are  drawn  from  results  obtained  in  the 
same  field,  on  the  same  plots,  and  with,  to  a  great  extent^  similar 
manures,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  White  Turnip  already  considered. 
The  mineral  manures  were  in  fact  practically  the  same  throughout,  and 
the  nitrogenous  manures  were  nearly  the  same  in  the  first  two  of  the 
four  years,  1849  and  1850,  but  in  the  second  two  no  nitrogenous 
manures  were  used.  Further,  the  results  were  obtained  in  the  next 
succeeding  four  years  to  those  in  which  the  Norfolk  Whites  weit 
grown. 

Table  lY.  shows  the  average  amounts  of  produce — roots,  leaves^ 
and  total — under  the  different  conditions  of  manuring,  over  the  foor 
years,  two  with  and  two  without  nitrogenous  manures ;  and  Table  V. 
shows  the  proportions  of  leaf  to  root,  the  percentage  of  dry  matter, 
and  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry 
matter,  in  each ;  also  the  amounts  of  dry  matter,  nitrogen,  and  mineral 
matter  per  acre,  in  leaf  and  in  root,  respectively. 

Compared  with  the  produce  of  the  White  Turnip,  that  of  the 
Swedish  Turnip  shows  upon  the    whole    rather   less  root  withoot 
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nitrogenoas  manure,  that  is  with  the  mineral  manure  alone,  owing  to 
the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  where  none  had 
been  applied  by  manure  for  a  number  of  years.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  is,  with  nitrogenous  manures,  in  two  cases  out  of  three, 
more  of  the  Swedish  than  of  the  White  Turnip  root 

TABLE  IV. 

SwxDiSH  Turnips. 
Owum  ytar  afUr  year  on  the  same  land,  Bamjield,  Hothamated, 

ReBoIts  showing  the  eflfects  of  exhaustion  and  manures,  four  seasons,  1849-'52. 

Manures  and  produce  per  acre  per  annum. 


SERIES  1. 

No 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammonium 
Salts  =  43  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 
('49  & '50  only.) 


SERIES  4. 

Ammonium 
Salts  and  Rape 
Cake  =  141  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 
('49  & '50  only.) 


SERIES  6. 

Rape  Cake 

=  98  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 

('49  & '50  only.) 


Wtthout  Mineral  Manure. 

Roots 

Leaves  (^ 

Tons.  Cwts. 
2        6 
0        6 

Tons.  Cwts. 
3      17 
0       6 

Tons. 

7 
0 

Cwts. 

0 
17 

Tons.  Cwts. 
7       14 
0      13 

Total      

2      12 

4       3 

7 

17 

8        7 

With  various  Minvral  Manures  (Plots  4,  5,  and  6). 


Roots 

Leaves  (^    ..     ... 

7 
0 

5 
10 

8 
0 

18 
11 

12 
0 

2 
19 

11 
0 

9 
15 

Total      

7 

15 

9 

9 

13 

1 

12 

4 

(^)  Average  of  three  years  only,  1850-'52,  leaves  in  1849  not  weighed. 

A  very  important  point  to  notice  is,  that  there  was,  even  when 
there  was  more  root,  very  much  less  leaf  in  the  case  of  the  Swedish 
Turnip.  Thus,  whilst  with  the  highest  nitrogenous  manure  there  was, 
with  an  average  of  101  tons  of  the  White  Turnip  roots  nearly  6^  tons 
of  leaves,  there  was  with  the  Swedish  Turnip,  with  more  than  12  tons 
of  roots,  not  quite  one  ton  of  leaf.  Here,  then,  the  result  of  growth  is 
that  almost  the  whole  of  the  accumulation  is  in  the  food-product,  the 
root ;  and  a  very  insignificant  amount  remains  in  the  leaf,  most  of  it 
simply  to  become  manure  again. 

This  point  will  be  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  results  given  in 
Table  V.  But  before  turning  to  it,  it  may  here  be  observed,  though 
the  fact  is  not  shown  in  the  merely  mean  results  given  in  the  Table, 
that  there  was  very  little  influence  from  potash  manures,  excepting 
where,  with  the  aid  of  liberal  nitrogenous  manuring,  there  was  much 
increased  luxuriance,  and  with  this  a  greater  drain  on  the  stores  of 
potash  of  the  soil  itself. 
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Let  OS  now  tarn  to  the  resnlts  in  Table  V.,  which  gives  tiie  leaf  to 
1000  root,  and  the  same  particoian  as  before  relating  to  the  percentage 
composition  of  each,  ana  to  the  amonnts  of  the  selected  constitnento 
/MT  acre  in  eack 

TABLE  V. 

Swedish  Tursips. 
Orowm  fear  after  year  on  the  same  land^  Barnfeid,  Bothamsied, 

Proportioo  of  leaf  to  root,  sad  selected  oonstitaeDts  in  root  and  leaf, 

Per  cent,  and  per  acre. 
Mean  of  plots  4,  5,  and  6 ;  fonr  years,  1849-1852. 


SERIES  1. 


No 

Nitrogenous 

Manore. 


SERIES  3. 

AmuKmiom 

Salto 

-43  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammoniam 

Salto  and 

Rape  Cake 

»  Ullbe. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  & 

Rape  Cake 
«981bt. 
Nitrogen. 


LsAV  TO  1000  Root. 


69^ 


61-8 


78-5 


65-5 


Pkr  Gxirr. 


Dry          (In  root     

Matter  I  In  leaf     

11-59 
13-81 

11-51 
13-08 

10-54 
12-97 

10-89 
13*19 

Nitrogen    In  root     

in  Dry     In  leaf      

1-40 
395 

1-69 
4-07 

219 

411 

1-84 
4-00 

Mineral      y„  ^.^^ 
•fcjr.4.1.^.    m  root     

SJlSJ^/jl-leaf      

4-38 
1216 

4-49 
11-85 

4*83 
10-54 

4-66 

Per  Acre,  lbs. 

( In  root     

Dry          1 1n  leaf     

Matter  ) 

(  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

1879 
154 

2245 
166 

2840 
270 

2769 

227 

-  1726 

-  2079 

-  2570 

-  2542 

In  root     

Nitrogen    ^"  ^**'     

26 
6 

38 

7 

62 
11 

51 
9 

,  Leaf  -f  or  —  root 

-      20 

-      31 

-      51 

-      42 

1  In  root     

Mineral   J  In  leaf     

Matter  ) 

1  Leaf  -f  or  —  root 

83 
19 

102 
20 

139 
29 

130 
24 

-      64 

-      82 

-     110 

-     106 

It  is  seen  that,  instead  of  300  to  600  parts  of  leaf  for  1000  of  root, 
as  in  the  White  or  Common  Turnip,  we  have,  with  the  Swedish 
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Turnip,  in  no  case  100  of  leaf  to  1000  of  root  The  highest  proportion 
is  7Si  to  1000,  and  this  is  with  the  highest  nitrogenous  manuring,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  crops. 

It  is  further  seen  that  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  root 
ranged  from  10^  to  IH,  whilst  in  the  White  Turnip  it  averaged  only 
ahout  8  per  cent  We  nave,  therefore,  not  only  a  larger  proportion  of 
edible  root,  but  that  root  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  matter  or 
food  material. 

As  with  the  Norfolk  White,  however,  so  also  with  the  Swedish 
Turnip,  the  leaf  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  dry  substance 
than  the  root,  and  that  dry  substance  contains  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  both  nitrogen  and  total  mineral  matter  than  does  the  dry 
substance  of  the  root. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Table  shows,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  particulars  relating  to  the  Common  Turnip, 
how  very  different  are  the  two  crops  in  some  very  important  respects. 
Thus,  with  the  Swedish  Turnip  we  have,  with  the  highest  manuring, 
fully  one  and  a  half  time  as  much  dry  substance  per  acre  in  the  root ; 
that  is  one  and  a  half  time  as  much  food  produced  per  acre,  as  with 
the  Common  Turnip.  We  have  a  quite  insignificant  amount  of  matter 
accumulated  and  remaining  in  the  leaf,  that  is  for  the  most  part  only 
serving  as  manure  again. 

Of  the  nitrogen  again,  there  is,  under  all  conditions  of  manuring, 
even  those  giving  the  greatest  luxuriance,  a  very  small  proportion 
remaining  in  the  leaf.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  total  mineral 
matter. 

The  question  obviously  suggests  itself,  if  the  Swedish  Turnip  has 
all  these  advantages  over  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  so-called 
Common  Turnip,  why  are  these  ever  grown  ?  why  not  always  the 
Swedish  Turnip  1 

In  the  first  place,  soil  and  season  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Then  the  economy  of  the  farm  requires  that  descriptions  should  be 
selected  that  can  not  only  be  sown  in  due  succession,  but  which  will 
mature  at  different  periods,  so  as  to  supply  food  for  stock  in  due 
succession,  and  also  frequently  to  get  the  crop  early  off  the  land,  to 
leave  it  free  for  some  other  crop.  Again,  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  leaf  serves  as  protection  against  frost  while  the  crop  is  still 
in  the  field ;  and  the  storing  qualities  of  the  root  have  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  seasons  of  the  locality.  For 
example,  on  the  light  soils  of  Norfolk,  which  are  very  favourable  for 
the  development  of  root,  and  but  little  for  that  of  leaf,  and  where  the 
roots  can  be  largely  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  land,  without  injury  to 
its  mechanical  condition,  the  Swedish  Turnip  is  the  predominant  root 
In  the  north  east  and  east  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
varieties  of  Yellow  Common  Turnips  are  grown  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion, and  a  large  amount  of  leaf  is  not  recognised  as  a  disadvantage. 
And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  higher  the  nitrogenous  manuring, 
and  the  heavier  the  soil,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  produce  a  large 
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amoant  of  leaf.  Farther,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  amonnt  of  \d 
remaining  vigorous  at  the  time  the  crop  is  taken  up,  the  less  fully  ripe 
will  be  the  roots ;  and,  within  limits,  it  is  desirable  with  a  view  to  the 
storing  qualities  of  the  root,  that  it  should  not  be  too  ripe. 

After  the  four  crops  of  Swedish  Turnips  had  been  taken  from  the 
land,  barley  was  grown  for  three  years  in  succession  without  any 
manure,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  equalise  the  condition  of  the 
various  plots,  as  affected  by  the  previous  manuring. 

It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  results  clearly  showed  that  there  had 
been  accumulation  where  rape-cake  had  been  applied. 

Then,  for  five  years  in  succession  (1856-60),  Swedish  Turnips  wen 
again  grown  on  the  comparatively  exhausted  plots,  much  on  the  same 
plan  as  before,  but  with  smaller  amount?  of  nitrogen  supplied.  No 
special  interest  attaches  to  the  results  over  these  five  years  for  our 
present  purpose. 

I  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  average  results  obtained  ot» 
the  next  ten  years,  1861-1870,  a^ain  with  Swedish  Turnips.  Daring 
this  period  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  were  again  applied ;  bat  for 
mineral  manure  superphosphate  of  lime  was  used  alone,  that  is  without 
any  further  addition  of  either  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia.  The  average 
produce  per  acre  on  the  different  plots  over  the  10  years  is  given  in 
Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI. 

Swedish  Turnips. 
Oroum  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  Barr^fiMj  RoihamtUd, 

Besnlts  showing  the  effects  of  exbaastion  and  Manures. 

Mean  of  ten  seasons,  1861-70.      Manures  and  Produce  per  acre  per  anniim. 


SERIES  1. 

No 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  2. 

Sodium 
Nitrate 

»  86  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammonium 

Salts 

»  86  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammonium 

Salts  and 

Rape  Cake 

»  184  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES! 

Rape  die 

»98lbL 
Nitrogeo. 


Roots  ... 
Leaves 


Roots  ... 
Leaves 


Without  Mikbral  Makubb. 


Total  ... 


Tons.  Cwts. 

0       11 
.  0        3 


0      14 


Tons.  Cwto. 
1  1 

0        5 


6 


Tons.  Cwts. 
0      13 
0        3 


16 


Tons.  Cwts. 
4        9 
1        0 


5        9 


With  Supkrphosphatb  of  Lime  (Plots  4,  5,  and  6). 


Total  ... 


2 
0 


9 
9 

18 


5 
1 


8 
0 


6        8 


4  9 
0      17 

5  6 


7 
1 

9 


9 
14 


Tom.  Oti. 
4      15 
0     18 


5     13 


6 
1 


8 
3 


7     11 
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The  results  of  these  experiments  are  little  more  than  confirmatory 
of  those  which  have  gone  before ;  bat  the  amounts  of  produce  are 
throughout  on  a  lower  level.  This  can  only  in  part  be  attributed  to 
the  exclusion  of  potash  from  the  manures.  It  is  doubtless  mainly  due  to 
the  incidental  circumstance  that  in  growing  the  same  description  of 
crop,  with  the  same  comparatively  limited  and  superficial  root-range,  for 
80  many  years  in  succession,  the  surface  soil  became  less  easily  worked, 
and  the  tilth,  so  important  for  turnips,  was  frequently  unsatisfactory ; 
whilst  for  want  of  variety  and  depth  of  root-range  of  the  crop,  a 
somewhat  impervious  pan  was  formed  below. 

This  fact  is,  however,  of  itself  of  considerable  interest,  as  indicating 
one  important  and  veiy  beneficial  influence  of  a  rotation  of  crop& 
Indeed,  we  shall  presently  see,  that  even  the  change  to  another  descrip- 
tion of  root-crop,  with  a  totally  different  and  much  more  extended 
root-range^  is  accompanied  with  a  much  increased  production  over  a 
given  area  by  the  use  of  the  same  manures. 

Looking  to  the  Table  (VI.),  it  is  seen  that  there  are  now  five  series 
of  Plots  instead  of  only  four ;  nitrate  of  soda  being  applied  on  series 
2,  in  amount  supplying  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  in  the 
ammonium-salts  on  series  3.  The  result  is  a  greater  produce  of  both 
root  and  leaf  than  with  the  ammonium-salts. 

The  superphosphate  alone  (see  lower  division  of  colunm  1)  gives 
less  produce  than  the  mineral  manures  in  the  series  of  four  years 
before  considered,  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  still 
farther  exhaustion  of  the  available  nitrogen  of  the  surface  soil.  In 
fact  the  surface  soils  in  question  showed,  on  analysis,  lower  percentages 
of  nitrogen  than  those  of  any  other  experimental  field  at  Rothamsted 
—a  result  which  is  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  of  the  large  amount 
of  feeding-root  distributed  through  the  surface  soil  by  the  growing 
turnip. 

Again,  consistently  with  this  supposition,  and  with  the  results  that 
have  gone  before,  there  is  stUl  very  marked,  but  somewhat  reduced 
effect,  from  all  the  nitrogenous  manures ;  and  again,  the  amount  of  leaf 
is  very  small,  but  it  is  the  greater  the  higher  the  nitrogenous  manuring, 
and  the  greater  the  luxuriance  of  growth. 

Table  VII.  shows  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  1000  of  root;  also  the 
percentages  of  dry  matter,  and  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in  the 
dry  matter ;  and,  as  before,  the  amounts  of  each  per  acre,  in  the  roots 
and  in  the  leaves. 

With  the  soil  gradually  becoming  closer,  and  less  favourable  for 
root  development,  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  root  is  somewhat  higher. 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  percentages  given  in  parentheses  are 
not  the  results  of  direct  determinations  in  each  particular  case,  but  are 
deduced  from  comparable  results.  They  are,  however,  undoubtedly 
near  enough  to  the  truth  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  illustrations. 

Again,  we  see  the  much  higher  percentage  of  dry  substance  in  the 
leaf  than  in  the  root ;  also  much  higher  percentages  of  nitrogen,  and 
of  total  mineral  matter,  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  lei^. 
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TABLE  VIL 

Swedish  Turnips. 

Oroton  year  qfler  year  on  the  same  land,  Barnfield,  Boihaimiled. 

Proportion  of  leaf  to  root,  and  selected  oonstitnents  in  root  and  lea^ 

Per  cent,  and  per  acre. 

Mean  of  Plots  4,  5,  and  6  ;  ten  years,  1861-1870. 


SERIES  1. 


No 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  2. 

Sodium 
Nitrate 

»  861be. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  S. 

Ammonium 

Salts 

s  86  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammonium 
Salts  and 
Rape  Cake 
«  184  llM. 
Nitrogen. 


SERIES  5. 

BapeCikc 

g96lts. 
NitropB. 


Leaf  to  1000  Root. 


184 


185 


191 


228 


180 


Per  cent. 

Dry          j  In  root 
Matter  (  In  leaf 

12  04 
14-93 

11-01 
14-46 

11-32 
14-24 

10-94 
13-78 

10-83 
U-66 

Nitrogen  I  In  root 

in  Ih*y  1  In  leaf 

(1-40) 
(3-95) 

(1-69) 
(4-07) 

(1-69) 
(4-07) 

(2-19) 
(4-11) 

(1-84) 
(4D0) 

Mineral    {  In  root 

in  Dry  (  In  leaf 

4-55 
11-64 

5-38 
10-62 

4-71 
12-23 

6-10 
11-54 

5-03 
11-27 

Per  Aore,  lbs. 


^  [  In  root 

>^S  ]  In  leaf 

S  ( Leaf  +  or  —  root 

629 
146 

1285 
320 

1084 
268 

1777 
498 

1511 
^6 

-  483 

-  965 

~  816 

-1279 

-  1185 

§  r  In  root 

g^)  In  leaf 

h  1 

8-8 
5-8 

21-7 
13-0 

18-3 
10-9 

38-9 
20-5 

27-8 
151 

g  {  Loaf  +  or  —  root 

-   3-0 

-    8-7 

-    7-4 

-  18-4 

-12-7 

•^  >;  (  In  root 

§  J  1 1n  leaf 

28-9 
16-8 

71-1 
331 

53  6 
32-5 

94-2 
57-6 

76^ 
41-0 

J3  S  (  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

-  121 

-  38-0 

-  21-1 

-36-7 

-347 

Looking  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Table,  it  is  seen  that  there  k 
here  again,  under  all  conditions  of  manuring,  much  more  solid  matter 
per  acre,  in  the  root  than  in  the  leaf.  There  is  also  more  nitrogen,  and 
more  total  mineral  matter,  accumulated  in  the  root ;  though  the  pro- 
portion of  the  nitrogen  which  is  accumulated  in  the  leaf  is  higher  toaa 
in  the  previous  experiments. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  SWEDISH  TURNIPS  IN  ROTATION. 

I  have  now  to  call  attention  to  illustrations  drawn  from  resulte  of 
experiments  in  which  Swedish  Turnips  were  grown  under  conditioBi 
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mQch  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  their  cultivation  in  ordinary  farm 
practice,  namely,  when  grown  in  the  ordinary  four-course  rotation  of — 
roots ;  barley  ;  clover,  beans,  or  fallow  ;  and  wheat. 

The  experiments  in  question  commenced  in  1848,  and  they  are  still 
in  progress,  so  that  the  tenth  course  of  four  years  each,  making  40 
years  in  all,  is  completed  with  the  harvest  of  this  year — 1887  j  and  the 
tenth  season  of  turnips  was  in  1884. 

The  area  under  experiment  is  two  and  a  half  acres,  divided  into 
three  main  divisions,  respectively  under  the  following  conditions  as  to 
manuring : — 

1. — Unmanured  from  the  commencement 

2. — Superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  applied  only  for  the  turnip- 
crop,  commencing  each  course;   that  is  once  every  four 
years.    For  the  tenth  course,  however,  salts  of  potash,  soda, 
and  magnesia,  have  been  applied  as  well  as  superphosphate. 
3.— A  complex  manure,  only  applied  every  fourth  year,  that  is  for 
the  turnip  crop,  and  comprising  superphosphate  of  lime, 
salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  ammonium-salts,  and 
rape-cake,  and  supplying  about  140  lbs.   of  nitrogen  per 
acre  for  each  course. 
This  complex  manure  was  designed  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
substitute  for  farm-yard  manure,  and  was  used  instead  of  it,  in  order 
that  the  amount  of  the  different  constituents  supplied  might  be  more 
accurately  known. 

It  should  be  further  explained  that,  from  one-half  of  each  of  the 
three  plots,  the  turnips,  with  their  leaves,  were  carted  off  the  land, 
whilst  they  were  consumed  by  sheep  (or  cut  and  spread)  on  the  other 
half. 

Table  YIII.  shows  the  produce  of  Swedish  Turnips,  roots,  leaves, 
and  total,  on  each  of  the  two  portions  of  each  of  the  differently 
manured  plots  each  year. 

The  first  point  to  remark  is  that,  excepting  in  the  first  year,  when 
the  land  was  in  somewhat  high  condition,  the  produce  of  roots  without 
manure  was,  even  in  rotation,  quite  insignificant — not  amounting  to  an 
average  of  1  ton  per  acre  over  the  subsequent  years. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gives  much  more— on  the  average, 
from  eight  to  nine  tons  per  acre. 

This  great  increase  is  due  largely  to  the  very  great  development  of 
feeding  root  within  the  surface  soil  under  the  influence  of  the  pho8])hatic 
manure;  and  the  necessary  nitrogen,  beyond  the  small  amount  of 
combined  nitrogen  annually  coming  down  in  rain  and  the  minor 
aqueous  deposits  from  the  atmosphere,  has  doubtless  been  gathered, 
under  the  influence  of  this  increased  root  development,  from  the 
previous  accumulations  within  the  soil  itself. 

By  the  complex  manure,  however,  supplying,  besides  phosphate, 
other  mineral  constituents,  and  also  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  the 
crops  are  still  further  much  increased.  There  were,  indeed,  ia  several 
cases  about,  or  more  than,  20  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

0 
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TABLE  Vm. 

Swedish  Tubnips. 

Grown  in/our'courae  rototion,  Tumipa,  Barley,  Clover  w  Beanu,  cmd  WkuA, 

Agdell  Field,  RoUiamOed. 

Ten  Couraes.     Bianared  for  the  Tamips  only. 

.     QUANTITIBS  PEA  ACRE. 


Carted  ofv  the  Land. 


Un- 
manared. 


Super- 
phosphate. 


Mixed 
Manure. 


Fed  on  the  Land. 


Un- 
manured. 


Super- 
phosphate. 


spn 

5) 


Mixed 

MaaoR. 


Roots. 


1848 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 

Means  of  0 
Courses 


1 


Tons.  Cwts. 
8     15i 
1       6 
1     12 
0       1 

0  8i 
Crop  fkiled 

1  14J 
0  I7i 
0  14 
0   5 


1  14} 


Tons.  Cwts. 

14  12 

11  3i 

6  16 

1  9J 

3  8 

8  lOf 

0  8i 

0  ]9i 

8  13i 


8   4i 


Tons. 

Cwts. 

19 

14i 

19 

16^ 

16 

131 

4 

74 

8 

16J 

16 

19J 

17 

16 

21 

194 

14 

6J 

16 

12J 

Tons.  Cwts. 

8  17J 

0  194 

1  04 
0  1 

0  84 

1  94 

1  1 

1  1 

0  12 


1  144 


Tons.  Cwts. 

17  6 

12  104 

9  16 

1  18} 

3  18f 

9  104 

11  6t 

11  3} 

10  6 


Leaves. 


9  14| 


Ton8.Ctti. 

21 

9 

19 

6 

17 

« 

3 

12 

8 

^ 

16 

10 

17 

m 

22 

« 

14 

« 

15 

121 

1848 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 

Means  of  9 
Courses 


0  19i 
0  44 
0   24 

(64  lbs.) 
0   Oi 

Crop  failed. 
0   8} 
0   5 
0   24 
0   3i 


0   54 


1  15 


1 
0 
0 
0 


04 
74 
14 
4J 


0  17i 

1  84 

0  Uf 

1  04 


0  164 


2  64 

1  164 

0  124 

0  34 

0  8| 

1  15! 

2  154 

2  34 

3  34 


1  131 


1  04 

0  34 

0  14 

(6  lbs. ) 

0  ] 

0  7f 

0  5 

0  3 

0  5 


0   54 


1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

0 
1 
0 
1 


19] 

2 
144 

U 

194 

74 
11 

3 


0  184 


1  Ul 


Total  Produce. 


1848 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 
1876 
1880 
1884 

Means  of  9 
Courses 


9    15 
1     104 
1     144 


0 
0 


1 
94 


Crop  fiiiled. 
2      2J 
1      24 
0    164 
0      84 


16  7 

12  34 

7  34 

1  10} 

3  12} 

9      8 

10  16} 

10  114 

9  134 


9      0} 


22 

1 

21 

13 

17 
4 

i4 

9 

5 

18 

158 

20 

114 

24 

2} 

17 

10 

17 

64 

9    184 


1 
1 
0 
0 


2} 

1} 
1 

94 


1  174 

1  6 

1  4 

0  17 


1     19} 


19  4} 

13  124 

10  104 

2  0| 

4  34 

10  10 
12  134 

11  14} 
11  9 


10    134 


23 

i5i 

20 

19 

17 

13 

3 

\^ 

8 

\rx 

IS 

9 

21 

21 

24 

• 

9 

17 

4i 

17     H 


{})  For  the  tenth  course,  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesiii 

as  weU  as  iuperphosphate. 
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Bat^  under  each  condition  as  to  manuring,  there  is  very  great 
variation  in  amount  of  growth  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the 
characters.of  the  seasons.  In  1868,  indeed,  the  crop  entirely  failed  on 
all  the  plots,  although  the  seed  was  sown  twice.  Again,  whilst  the 
complex  manure  yielded  about  22  tons  of  roots  in  1880,  the  very  same 
manure  gave  only  about  4  tons  in  1860 ;  the  average  yield  over  the 
nine  years  being  about  15^  tons.  Against  this,  the  average  yield  by 
superphosphate  of  lime  alone  was  about  9  tons,  and  without  any 
manure  only  about  If  tons. 

With  regard  to  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  produce  by 
superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  it  is  of  interest  to  state,  in  passing,  that 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  agricultural  practice  by  which  what  is  termed  the 
condUion  of  laiid,  that  is  the  readily  available  fertility  due  to  recent 
accumulations,  can  be  to  so  great  an  extent  exhausted  by  one  crop,  as 
by  growing  turnips  by  superphosphate  of  lime  alone;  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  season  is  favourable. 

I  must  not  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  the  climatal  characters  of  the 
individual  seasons  yielding  such  very  different  amounts  of  produce; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  results,  like  those  before  referred  to,  show 
that  not  only  a  considerable  amount,  but  considerable  continuity,  of 
rain  is  required  to  favour  the  continuous  accumulation  of  material  by 
these  succulent  crops,  whose  office  it  is  to  form  a  large  amount  of 
comparatively  crude  and  immature  products.  These  conditions  as  to 
moisture  being  fulfilled,  fairly  average,  or  even  rather  over  average 
temperatures  may  not  be  adverse,  provided  the  plant  has  secured  a 
good  start,  and  has  attained  a  fair  amount  of  vigour.  Under  the  same 
circumstances,  too,  lower  than  average  temperatures  may  still  be 
favourable  for  such  growth. 

Table  IX.  shows  for  these  Swedish  Turnips  grown  in  an  ordinary 
course  of  rotation,  on  the  same  plan  as  in  other  cases,  the  proportion  of 
leaf  to  root,  and  the  percentages,  and  the  amounts  per  acre,  of  dry 
matter,  and  of  certain  constituents  of  the  dry  matter,  in  the  root,  and 
in  the  leaf,  respectively ;  and  there  are  now  given,  besides  the 
percentages  and  the  amounts  per  acre,  of  nitrogen  and  of  total  mineral 
matter,  those  of  potash  and  of  phosphoric  acid  also. 

In  the  first  line  of  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  average  amount  of  leaf 
to  1000  root  is,  without  manure,  relatively  high,  there  being  practically 
no  root  development.  With  superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  there  was 
little  luxuriance,  but  special  tendency  to  root-formation,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  leaf  is  low.  With  the  mixed  (mineral  and  nitrogenous) 
manure,  and  ereat  luxuriance,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  leaf.  But 
in  all  cases  there  is  a  comparatively  small  proportion,  and  as  before 
very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  common  or  White  Turnip. 

In  the  next  division  of  the  Table  are  given  the  percentages  of  dry 
or  solid  matter  in  the  root  and  in  the  leaf;  and  the  percentages  of 
nitrogen,  total  mineral  constituents,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  in  the 
dry  matter,  of  root  and  leaf. 

As  in  tiie  case  of  the  crop  when  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same 
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TABLE  IX. 

Swedish  Tuvhfs, 
Chrown  in  Jour-courae  Rotation.     AgdeU  Fidd,  RothamtM, 

Proportion  of  leaf  to  root,  and  selected  constitaenta  in  root  and  leaf, 

Per  cent,  and  per  acre. 

Mean  of  9  oonrseB,  1848,  '52,  '56,  '60,  '64,  '72,  '76,  '80,  and  '84. 


Un- 
mannred. 


Snper- 
phosphate. 


Mixed 
Miimn. 


Lbaf  to  1000  Root. 


150 


96 


109 


Per  cent. 


Dry  Matter       ...  \'^^  Z    Z 

12-40 
16-73 

11-30 
15-24 

10-61 
14-80 

Nitrogen  in  Dry    jj^{^*  •;      • 

2-82 
3-90 

1-89 
3-95 

2-32 
4-18 

Mineral  Matter      ( In  root 

in  Dry (In  leaf 

4-52 
12-91 

4*54 
11-94 

5« 
11-92 

pot«hinDry...i^j^:::  :; 

1-45 
204 

1-40 
1-73 

2-31 
2-94 

Phosphoric  Add    (In root 

in  Dry (In  leaf 

0-37 
0-55 

0-53 
0-85 

0-58 
0-90 

Per  Acre,  lbs. 

/In  root 

473 

2281 

3689 

Dry  Matter 

1 1n  leaf 

Leaf  +  or  —  root 

98 

279 

504 

-    375 

-2002 

-3185 

/In  root 

11-6 

40-5 

81-8 

Nitrogen    

1 1n  leaf 

\  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

3-8 

107 

21-2 

-     7-8 

-  29-8 

-  60-6 

/In  root 

21-4 

100-9 

2051 

Mineral  Matter  .. 

1 1n  leaf 

\  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

120 

31-0 

597 

-    9-4 

-  69-9 

-1464 

'In  root 

6-8 

31-0 

83-8 

Potash        

In  leaf 

I  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

1-9 

4-5 

147 

-     4-9 

-  26-5 

-  691 

/In root  ..     .. 

17 

11-6 

909 

Phosphoric  Acid 

1 1n  leaf 

'  Leaf  +  or  —  root 

0-5 

2-2 

4-5 

-    1-2 

-     9-4 

-  IB-i 
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land  by  artificial  manures,  so  now  when  grown  only  once  in  four  years 
in  an  ordinary  course  of  rotation,  and  in  one  case  with  a  complex 
manure,  mineral  and  organic,  and  including  a  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen, 
thus  fairly  representing  farmyard  manure,  we  have  considerably  higher 
percentages  of  solid  matter  in  the  leaf  than  in  the  root.  We  have, 
also,  very  much  higher  percentages  of  nitrogen  and  of  total  mineral 
matter,  and  notably  higher  percentages  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  in  the  diy  matter  of  the  leaf  than  in  that  of  the  root 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  unmanured  roots  and  leaves  show 
abnormally  high  percentages  of  dry  matter,  and  the  root<s  an  abnormally 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry  substance.  The  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  dry  substance  of  both  leaf  and  root  was,  however, 
much  lower  than  in  either  of  the  other  experiments ;  and  as  the  next 
results  show,  it  was  largely  for  want  of  phosphoric  acid  that  the 
growth  was  so  restricted. 

The  crops  grown  by  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  would  be  fully 
ripe,  and  much  riper  than  those  grown  by  the  complex  manure,  and 
accordingly  both  root  and  leaf  show  higher  percentages  of  dry  substance; 
whilst,  owing  to  the  want  of  supply  of  any  nitrogen  by  manure,  the 
superphosphate  roots  contain  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  nitrogen 
in  their  dry  substance. 

The  amounts  of  constituents  per  acre,  in  root  and  leaf,  are  given  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  Table.  As  in  the  other  cases  with  Swedish  Turnips, 
there  is,  under  each  condition  of  manuring,  and  in  the  case  of  each  of 
the  constituents  enumerated,  very  much  more  per  acre  in  the  root  than 
in  the  leaf.  Leaving  the  results  without  manure  out  of  the  question, 
as  entirely  abnormal,  it  may  be  observed  that  whilst  the  total  produce 
(roots  and  leaves)  by  superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  contains  less  than 
23  cwts.  of  solid  matter  per  acre,  that  by  the  complex  manure  contains 
nearly  37^  cwts.  Of  the  total  solid  matter  per  acre,  rather  more  than 
|ths  of  that  grown  by  superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  and  rather  more 
than  ^ths  of  the  larger  amount  grown  by  the  mixed  manure,  is 
accumulated  in  the  edible  roots. 

About  twice  as  much  nitrogen  was  accumulated  in  the  crop  grown 
by  the  complex  manure  which  supplied  it,  as  by  the  superphosphate  of 
lime  alone ;  and  in  each  case  about  f  ths  of  the  total  nitrogen  was  in 
food-product — the  root. 

There  was  also  very  much  more  of  total  mineral  constituents,  and 
especially  of  the  functionally  more  important  ones,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  taken  up  under  the  influence  of  the  full  supply,  and  more 
luxuriant  growth ;  and,  of  each  of  these,  several  times  as  much  was 
contained  m  the  root  as  in  the  leaf. 

These  further  illustrations  in  regard  to  Swedish  turnips,  therefore 
fully  confirm  those  which  have  gone  before,  in  showing  that  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  substance  grown  is  accumulated  in  the 
root  than  in  the  leaf,  than  is  the  case  with  the  common  turnips.  In 
fact,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
common  turnips  a  very  large  amount  of  the  matter  grown  only  serves 
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for  manure  again,  in  that  of  the  Swedish  tamips  a  very  small  proporti<m 
of  the  produce  is  useless  as  food  for  stock. 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

I  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  root^srops  of  very  different 
characteristics  from  those  of  the  crops  contributed  by  the  Natond 
Order  Cruciferse,  and  the  genus  Brassica,  namely,  to  a  variety  of  the 
Beta  vulgaris,  of  the  Natural  Order  Chenopodiace«. 

To  this  Order,  and  to  this  species,  we  owe  the  many  varietMS 
of  feeding  beet  or  Mangel-wurzel,  and  also  many  varieties  of  tlie 
Sugar-beet.  As  the  Mangel-wurzel  is  a  veiy  important  agricnltonl 
crop  in  this  country,  whilst  the  Sugar-beet  is  not,  I  shall  only  consider 
in  any  detail  the  results  relating  to  the  Mangel. 

The  results  with  both  crops  were  obtained  in  the  same  field  and  on 
the  same  plots  as  those  on  which,  first  Norfolk  Whites,  and  afterwaidB 
Swedish  Turnips,  were  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  without 
manure,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  manure. 

The  last  series  of  Swedish  Turnips  grown  in  that  field  were  in  the 
ten  years  1861-1870;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  by  the  continnoos 
growth  of  the  one  description  of  crop,  with  one  character  and  range 
of  roots,  the  surface  soil  had  become  close,  and  a  somewhat  imperTiooB 
pan  was  formed  below  it.  After  this  the  land  was  ploughed  more 
deeply,  and  Sugar-beet  was  grown  for  five  years  in  succession — 1871  to 
1875  inclusive.  Since  then,  commencing  in  1876,  and  continuing 
every  year  up  to  the  present  time,  1887,  a  period  of  12  years.  Mangel- 
wurzel  has  been  taken.  It  is  from  results  obtained  in  the  field  daring 
the  first  eight  years,  and  in  the  Laboratory  during  shorter  periods,  that 
I  shall  now  draw  my  illustrations. 

Table  X.  shows,  in  the  same  form  as  previously  for  the  Tuniips 
grown  in  the  same  field,  the  manures  applied  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
the  average  produce  per  acre  per  annum,  on  each  plot,  over  the  eight 
years  1876  to  1883  inclusive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  results  are  now  given  for  six  instead  of  for  only 
four  main  plots ;  those  for  two  plots  with  farm-yard  manure  being 
added.  Each  main  plot  is,  as  before,  divided  into  five.  The  first 
column  gives  the  results  where  no  cross-dressings  of  artificial  nitrogenons 
manure  were  used.  The  second  those  obtained  with  a  cross-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  addition  ;  the  third  with  ammonium-salts  in  addition ; 
the  fourth  with  ammonium-salts  and  rape-cake  added;  and  the  fifth 
with  rape-cake  only  added.  The  upper  division  shows  the  produce  of 
roots,  the  middle  division  that  of  the  leaves,  and  the  lower  division  the 
total  produce,  roots  and  leaves  together. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  (X.)  shows  that  the  produce  of  roots  of  the 
Mangel-wurzel,  where  nitrogenous  manures  were  applied,  is  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  that  of  either  common  or  Swedish  Turnips;  and  there 
is  also  much  more  leaf.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  about  twice  as 
much  produce  of  roots  per  acre  as  there  was  of  Swedish  Turnips  with 
the  same  manures  on  the  same  plots,  and  the  quantity  of  leaf  is  more 
than  twice  as  great. 
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TABLE  X. 

Manobl  WimzvL. 

Orown  year  after  year  an  the  same  land,  Barnfield,  BothamsUd, 

Results  showing  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  manures. 

Means  for  8  seasons,  1876-'83.         Manures  and  Produce  per  acre  per  annum. 


Plot 
Nos. 


SERIES  1. 

Xo 
Artiflcial 
Nitrogen- 
ous 
Manure. 


SERIES  8 

Sodium 
Nitrate 

=  86  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammo- 
nium 
Salts 
»  8611m. 
Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammo- 
nium 
Salts  and 
Rape  Cake 
»  184  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


SERIES  5. 


Rape  Cake 
=  0811m. 
Nitrogen. 


Roots. 


1 

3 
5 

Farmyard  Manure 

Farmyard    Manure    and     ) 
Superphosphate ...         ) 
No  Minertd  Manure  .. 
Superphosphate         

Superphosphate  and  Fotas- ) 
Slum  sulphate                ) 

Superphos.,  Pot.,  and  Mag-  ] 
nesium  Sulohates,  and  > 
Sodium  Chloride            ) 

Means  of  6  and  4  ... 

Tns. 
15 

15 

4 
5 

cwts. 
10 

13 

9 
2 

Tns.  cwts. 
21      9 

23    10 

13    17 

16  18 

17  9 
19    10 

Tns. 
22 

22 

7 
9 

cwts. 
6 

1 

7 
10 

Tns. 
25 

24 

11 
12 

cwts. 

1 

13 

7 
8 

Tns.  cwts. 
22      8 

22    17 

11  6 

12  17 

6| 

•1 

4 
5 

10 
14 

14 
16 

15 
1 

22 
25 

10 
14 

17    14 
19    13 

5 

2 

18    10 

15 

8 

24 

2 

18    14 

LlAVSS. 


1 

2l 

3 
5 

Farmyard  Manure     ... 
Farmyard    Manure    and    ) 
Superphosphate ...         i 

No  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate          

Superphosphate  and  Potas- ) 
smm  Sulphate    ...         f 

Superphos.,  Pot.,  and  Mag- 1 
nesium  Sulphates,  and  > 
Sodium  Chloride  ..         1 

Means  of  6  and  4... 

• 

2    16 

2     12 

1      0 
I      0 

4      2 

4    12 

3      5 
3      8 

5      4 

5      8 

3      0 
3      4 

6      5 
6      5 

4      2 

4      7 

3  19 

4  0 

2  18 

3  3 

•1 
'1 

0  18 

1  2 

3      2 
3    14 

2    15 
2    15 

5      8 
5      4 

2  14 

3  1 

1      0 

3      8 

2    15 

5      6 

2    17 

Total  Produce  (Roots  and  Leaves). 


1 

'1 

3 
5 

Farmyard  Manure     

Farmyard    Manure    and     ) 
Superphosphate ...         i 

No  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate         

Superphosphate  and  Potas- ) 
sium  Sulphate    ...         / 

Superphos.,  rot,,  and  Mag-  j 
nesium  Sulphates,  and  / 
Sodium  Chloride             ) 

Means  of  6  and  4... 

18 

18 

5 
6 

6 

5 

9 
2 

25 

28 

17 
20 

11 

2 

2 
6 

27 

27 

10 
12 

10 

9 

7 
14 

31 

30 

15 
16 

6 

18 

9 
15 

26      7 

26    17 

14  4 
16      0 

•1 

5 
6 

8 
16 

20 
23 

11 

4 

17 
18 

10 
16 

27 
30 

18 
18 

20  8 
22    14 

6 

2 

21 

18 

18 

3 

29 

8 

21     11 
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The  Mangel  seed  is  sown  earlier,  and  the  plant  has  a  longer  period 
of  growth.  It  has  a  much  more  deeply  penetrating  tap  root^  tbiom 
out  a  less  proportion  of  its  feeding  roots  near  the  surface,  and  exposes  i 
comparatively  large  area  of  leaf  to  the  atmosphere.  With  its  more 
extended  root-range,  it  is  less  dependent  on  continuity  of  rain  when 
growth  is  once  well  established ;  and  it  bears  or  rather  requires  for  M 
growth,  a  higher  temperature  than  the  turnip.  The  midland,  eastern, 
and  southern  divisions  of  the  country  are  therefore  much  more  suitable 
for  the  crop  than  the  north-west  or  north  of  England,  or  than  Scotland, 
where  it  is  comparatively  little  grown.  But,  where  the  soil  and  dimate 
are  suitable,  very  much  larger  crops  can  be  obtained  than  of  Tanups. 
The  Mangel  requires,  however,  very  heavy  dressings  of  farm-yud 
manure  if  it  is  to  yield  full  crops. 

The  Table  X.  (p.  21)  shows  that  with  farm-yard  manure  alone,  at  the 
rate  of  14  tons  per  acre  per  annum,  there  was  an  average  produce  of 
about  15^  tons  of  roots  per  acre,  and  that  the  addition  of  superphoa- 
phate  of  lime  increased  it  very  little.  This  result  compared  with  that 
obtained  with  Turnips  is  quite  consistent  with  the  difference  in 
the  character  and  range  of  the  feeding-roots  of  the  two  crops ;  and  it  is 
also  quite  accordant  with  common  experience,  which  has  shown  that 
superphosphate  is  very  much  less  generally  beneficial  when  applied  to 
Mangels. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  farm-yard  manure  employed  would 
supply  annually  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  it  is  seen  that  the 
addition  of  specially  nitrogenous  manures  greatly  increases  the  crops ; 
and  where  the  nitrogen  is  applied  in  the  very  rapidly  available  condition 
as  in  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime  is  not  without  effect  In 
the  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium-salts,  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  is  supplied 
per  acre  annually,  and  the  crops  are  increased  by  nearly  one-hall 
Where  rather  more  nitrogen  is  applied,  in  rape-cake,  in  which  however 
it  exists  in  a  less  rapidly  available  condition,  the  amount  of  increase  is 
much  the  same  as  with  the  nitrate  or  the  ammonium-salts ;  but  with  the 
rape-cake  there  will  be  more  unexhausted  residue  remaining  in  the  soil 

Where  both  rape-cake  and  ammonium-salts  are  used  in  addition  to 
the  farm-yard  manure,  there  is  an  average  of  about  25  tons  of  roots 
per  acre  per  annum  over  the  eight  years. 

Without  manure,  or  with  purely  mineral  manures,  the  produce  of 
this  more  powerfnlly  rooting  plant  is  much  higher  than  was  previously 
obtained  with  Swedish  Turnips  on  the  same  plots,  notwithstanding  that 
the  land  had  become  more  exhausted  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned. 

The  addition  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  minend  manures  in  some 
cases  more  than  quadrupled  the  produce.  A  given  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  more  rapidly  available  condition,  as  in  nitrate  of  soda,  yielded 
more  increase  of  crop  than  the  same  amount  as  ammonium-salts. 

With  the  comparatively  limited  growth  of  turnips,  potash  manures 
had  little  effect;  but  here,  after  years  of  further  exhaustion  of  the 
potash  within  the  soil  itself,  and  with  so  much  more  vegetable  matter 
produced,  the  deficiency  of  potash  where  it  has  not  been  applied  is 
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rendered  very  obvious  by  the  much  less  produce  obtained  where  super- 
phosphate was  used  without  potash,  than  where  potash  was  also  supplied 
in  the  manure. 

Even  with  the  artificial  manures,  the  average  produce  in  several 
cases  approaches  20  tons  of  roots  per  acre;  in  one  case  where 
the  largest  amount  of  nitrogen  was  employed  there  was  an  average  of 
22|  tons,  and  in  another  of  nearly  25|  tons  per  acre  per  annum. 

Attention  will  be  called  to  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  root  further 
on,  but  before  passing  from  Table  X.  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
actual  quantity  of  leaf  per  acre  is  comparatively  large.  Thus  it 
amounts,  on  some  of  the  farm-yard  manure  plots,  to  five  or  six  tons,  or 
even  more,  which,  for  the  most  part,  returns  to  the  land  at  once  as 
manure. 

Lastly,  on  several  plots,  there  was  an  average  annual  total  produce, 
root  and  leaf  together,  of  more  than  30  tons.  The  very  great  power 
of  utilising  manure  and  producing  vegetable  substance  possessed  by  the 
Mangel  is  thus  strikingly  illustrated.  Indeed,  the  results  amply 
demonstrate  that,  great  as  is  the  capability  of  luxuriance  of  the  plant,  its 
full  development  is  pre-«minently  dependent  on  large  supplies  by  manure. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some,  however,  that  by  virtue  of  the  large 
amount  of  leaf-surface  which  root  crops  expose  to  the  atmosphere,  they 
are  enabled  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  their  nitrogen  from  that  source. 
It  is  further  assumed  that,  if  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogenous  manure 
is  supplied,  so  as  to  favour  the  early  development  of  the  plant,  it  will 
then  obtain  the  remainder  from  the  atmosphere.  The  results  given  in 
Table  XI.  afford  pretty  conclusive  evidence  against  such  a  view. 

There  is  there  given  the  average  produce  of  Mangel-wurzel,  roots 
and  leaves,  over  five  years  : — 

1. — ^By  superphosphate  of  lime  and  potassium  sulphate. 
2. — ^By  the  same  mineral  manures,  with,  in  addition,  ammonium- 
salts,  supplying  7*8  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum. 
3.— The  same  mineral  manures,   and  ammonium-salts,  supplying 
86  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum. 

TABLE  XI. 

Manoel  Wurzel. 

Manares  and  Produce  per  acre  per  annum.    Five  years,  1876-1880. 


Roots. 


Leaves. 


Total. 


1.  Superphosphate  of  Lime  and  Potassium  \ 

Sulphate    ...        ...  / 

2.  As    1,    and    36|   lbs.    Ammonium  Salts  \ 

(«  7*8  lbs.  Nitrogen)     / 

3.  As    1,    and   400  lbs.    Ammonium  Salts \ 

(a  86  lbs.  Nitrogen)      / 


Tons.  cwts. 

TonB.  cwts. 

4    10 

1      0 

6      0 

1      6 

14      0 

2    16 

Tons.  cwts. 

6  10 

7  6 
16    16 


Thus,  the  annual  application  of  7-8  lbs.  of  nitrogen  has  increased 
the  crop  by  only  30  cwts.   of  roots  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  the 
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increased  3rield  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  was  even  somewhat  less  thi 
that  supplied  in  the  manure.  The  application  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogo. 
has,  however,  increased  the  crop  of  roots  by  160  cwts.  more;  or  by  190 
cwts.  in  all. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  results  that  the  application  of  the  sdu& 
amount  of  nitrogen  did  not  enable  the  plant  to  take  up  any  from  tite 
atmosphere,  and  that  it  required  a  further  supply  of  nitrogen  hj 
manure  to  obtain  a  further  increase  of  crop. 

It  is  true,  as  already  said,  that  a  small  amount  of  combined  nitrogea 
annually  comes  down  from  the  atmosphere  in  rain,  and  the  minor 
aqueous  deposits ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  beyond  this,  the  wane 
of  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  of  root  crops  is  the  store  of  it  within 
the  soil,  whether  this  be  due  to  less  recent  accumulations,  or  to  direei 
supply  by  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  amounts  of  produce 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  nitrogenous  manures,  on  plots  to  whidi  no 
carbonaceous  manure  has  been  applied  for  about  40  years,  is  evidence 
that  the  atmosphere  is  at  any  rate  the  chief,  if  not  the  exdoaiTv 
source,  of  the  carbon  of  the  crops. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  actual  proportion  of  lesf  to 
root,  and  to  the  distribution  of  certain  constituents  in  the  root  and  tbe 
leaf,  respectively. 

The  results  relating  to  these  points  will  be  found  in  Table  XII 

The  first  line  of  figures  shows  that  the  proportion  of  leaf  to  1000 
root  ranged  from  175  to  243,  and  that  it  was  the  hi^est  with  the 
highest  nitrogenous  manure,  and  greatest  luxurianca  The  proportioQ 
of  leaf  is  thus  considerably  higher  than  in  the  case  of  Swedish  taniips, 
but  very  much  lower  than  with  common  turnips.  Although  eftch 
of  the  various  descriptions  of  root  has,  so  to  speak,  its  own  range  as  to 
roportion  of  leaf,  yet  with  the  same  description  there  will  genenllj 
e  the  more,  the  heavier  the  soil,  the  wetter  the  season,  and  the  higher 
the  nitrogenous  manuring.  The  proportion  will  also  be  higher  the  less 
matured  the  crop  at  the  time  of  taking  up. 

Beferring  now  to  the  percentage  composition  of  the  Mangel  root 
and  leaf,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  whilst  with  Turnips  there  was  a  mQ<^ 
higher  percentage  of  solid  matter  in  the  leaf  than  in  the  root,  there  is, 
in  Mangels,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  in  the  root  than  in  the 
leaf.  The  percentage  of  dry  or  solid  substance  in  the  Mangel  root  is, 
in  fact,  considerably  higher  than  that  in  the  Swedish  turnip  root^  whilst 
the  percentage  in  the  Mangel  leaf  is  much  lower  than  in  the  Toniip 
leaf.  The  question  suggests  itself,  how  far  this  may  be  due  to  more 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  leaf  in  the  accumulation  of  the  laiger 
amount  of  reserve  material  in  the  root  1 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  root,  is 
much  the  higher,  the  higher  the  nitrogenous  manuring;  and  it  will  be 
seen  further  on  that,  beyond  comparatively  narrow  limits,  a  higb 
percentage  of  nitrogen  may  even  be  a  disadvantage,  so  far  as  the 
feeding  quality  of  the  root  is  concerned.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Tamips. 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  very  much  higher  in  the  dry  sabstance  of 
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the  leaf  than  in  that  of  the  root ;  and  it  is  as  a  role  the  higher  in  tiie 
leaf  the  less  mature  the  root. 

TABLE  XIL 

Mangel  Wurzkl. 

Chnown  fear  c^fter  year  en  the  same  Umd^  BamfiM^  Bothanuied, 

Plroportion  of  leaf  to  root,  and  selected  constitaents  in  root  and  leaf. 

Per  oent.  and  per  acre. 

Means  of  Plots  4,  6,  and  6.    Six  years,  1878-1883. 


SERIES  1. 


No 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  9. 

Sodium 
Nitrate 

«  861be. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammonlnm 

Salts 
B  86  lbs. 
mtrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammonium 

Salts  and 

Rape  Cake 

»  184  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  6. 

Rape  Cake 
B  96  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


Leaf  to  1000  Root. 


200 


183 


217 


243 


176 


Pkb  cent. 


Dry        /In  root 

Matter!  In  leaf 

14-99 
10-43 

12-52 
9*77 

13-70 
10-06 

12-79 
1010 

13-56 
10-92 

Nitrogen  rin  root 

in  Dry  \ln  leaf 

0-88 
2-66 

1-39 
2-94 

1-26 
2-86 

1-64 
3-29 

1*26 

2*88 

Matter  ?^w 

in  Dry  \"^^®** 

5-48 
2016 

7-19 
19-68 

6-28 
19-66 

6-91 
19-21 

6-26 
18-66 

Per  Acre,  Ibi 

1. 

,;  1  In  root 

hJ  Jin  leaf 

^  ( Leaf  +  or  -  root 

g|  In  root 

^)  In  leaf 

1504 
210 

4665 
663 

3823 
614 

5444 
1033 

4691 
667 

~  1294 

12-9 
5-4 

-  4002 

63-8 
19-6 

-  3209 

45-7 
17-6 

-  4411 

84-7 
34-0 

-  4024 

677 
19-2 

'^    Leaf  +  or  —  root 

"a  b'  [In  root 

9^  Jlnleaf 

-     7-5 

81-1 
41-4 

-  44-3 

331-3 
130-2 

-   28-1 

243-0 
119-6 

-   607 

379-6 
198-0 

-  38-6  , 

292-1 
121-8 

SS  (Leaf  +  or  —  root 

■ 

-   89-7 

-201-1 

-123-4 

-  181-6 

-  170-3 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter  is  about 
three  times  as  high  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  leaf  as  in  that  of  the 
root  Further,  according  to  published  analyses  of  the  ash  of 
Mangel-root  and  MangelJeaf,  the  ash  of  the  leaf  contains  a  much 
lower  percentage  of  potash,  but  about  the  same  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  that  of  Uie  root.    But  owing  to  the  lower  percentage  of  organic 
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sabstance  in  the  leaf,  and  the  much  higher  percentage  of  ash  in  tbe 
dry  substance,  the  percentage  of  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  vUl 
be  much  higher  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  leaf  than  in  that  of  the  root 

The  lower  division  of  the  Table  XII  (p.  25)  shows  that  the  amooiit 
of  dry  or  solid  substance  per  acre,  in  the  food-product  of  the  crop,  the 
root,  ranges  from  about  |rds  of  a  ton  without  nitrogenous  manure,  to 
2^r(i  tons  with  the  highest  nitrogenous  manure ;  and  in  conjunction  with 
this  larger  amount  there  is  nearly  i  a  ton  of  diy  substance  in  the  leaf 

We  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of  how  greatly  dependent  b 
the  amount  of  carbon  assimilated  from  the  atmosphere  over  a  given 
area,  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  available  to  the  plant  within  the  soO. 
The  total  quantity  of  dry  substance  produced  by  the  highest  nitrogenous 
manure  was  nearly  three  tons  per  acre,  which  would  contain  consider- 
ably more  than  one  ton  of  carbon ;  indeed  the  amount  of  carbon 
assimilated  in  excess  of  that  without  nitrogenous  manure  was  not  madi 
less  than  one  ton  per  acre.  This  is  obtained  by  the  leaves  from  the 
small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  one  part  of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid  to 
10,000  of  air. 

The  Table  further  shows  that  there  is  five,  six,  or  seven  times  u 
much  solid  matter  accumulated  in  the  edible  root  as  in  the  leaf.  Again, 
notwithstanding  the  much  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  leaf  than  in  that  of  the  root,  there  is,  owing  to  t^ 
small  proportion  of  leaf,  two,  three,  or  more  times  as  much  nitrogen 
per  acre  in  the  root  as  in  the  leaf  And  again,  notwithstanding  the 
very  high  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
leaf,  there  is,  owing  to  the  small  proportion  of  the  leaf,  only  about  half 
as  much  total  mineral  matter  per  acre  in  the  leaf  as  in  the  root  Lastlj, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  very  much  more  of  the  potash  of  the  crop,  and 
much  more  of  the  phosphoric  acid  also,  will  be  in  the  root  than  in  the  leaf 

NITROGEN   RECOVERED  IN  INCREASE  OF  CROP  FOR   100  SUPPLIED 

IN  MANURE. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is — what  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  manure,  which  is  shown  to  be  so  effective,  is  recovered  in  the 
increase  of  the  crop  of  Mangels  obtained  by  its  use.  Table  XllL 
gives  particulars  on  this  point. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Table  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
supplied  by  manure  per  acre  per  annum  to  the  plots  of  each  of  tbe 
four  series  (2,  3,  4,  and  5),  as  already  given  in  the  former  Tables; 
those  of  series  1  receiving  no  nitrogen. 

It  should  be  stated  that  on  the  plots  of  Series  1  with  mineral,  bat 
without  nitrogenous  manure,  there  was  obtained  in  the  mangel  roots  an 
average  of  only  about  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  plots  yielding  these  verj 
small  amounts  of  nitrogen,  even  in  the  poweHuUy  rooted  Mangel  crop, 
have  now  been  under  experiment  with  roots  for  more  than  40  years, 
during  which  time  they  have  received  no  nitrogen  whatever  by  ma&ore. 
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TABLE  Xni. 

MaNOIL  WUBZIL. 

Chrown  year  afkr  year  on  the  same  land,  BanyMd,  BothamsUd, 
Nitrogen  reooTored  in  Increase  of  Crop  (roots  only)  for  100  supplied  in  mannre. 

Average  of  6  years,  1878-'83. 


SERIES  2. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda. 


SERIES  3. 

Ammo- 
nium 
Salta. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammo- 

nimn 

Salts  and 

Rape 

Cake. 


SERIES  fi. 


Rape 
Cake. 


Nitrogen  in  Mannre  per  acre  per  annnm  ... 


86 


Ibe. 
86 


Ibe. 
184 


Ibe. 
98 


Nttroobn  rvooveksd  IK  iKORXAas  (of  Roots  only)  for  100  supplisd  ly  Manure. 


3 
5 
6 


No  Mineral  Manare(^) 

Superphosphate  ... 

Superphosphate  and  Potassium  Sulphate 

Superphos.,    Pot.,    and    Magnesium \ 

Sulphates,  and  Sodium  Chloride     / 

Means  of  Plots  6  and  4  ... 


442 

57-7 
581 

23*3 
29-7 
44-5 

2M 
25  1 
45*5 

61-7 

401 

46*4 

59-9 

42-3 

45-9 

337 

38*5 
51*8 

46*8 


49*3 


(1)  Five  years  only,  1878-'82. 

In  fact,  although  in  the  earlier  years  the  common  and  Swedish 
tamip  yielded  much  more,  yet  in  the  recent  years  neither  Sugar-beet 
nor  Mangel-wurzel,  with  their  greater  powers  of  accumulation  and 
growth,  has  removed  so  much  nitrogen  without  nitrogenous  manure  as 
Wheat  or  Barley  grown  for  between  30  and  40  years  in  succession  on 
the  same  land  without  any  artificial  nitrogenous  supply. 

The  actual  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  roots,  when  nitrogen 
was  supplied  by  manure,  taking  the  average  of  the  two  mineral 
manured  plots,  6  and  4,  where  potash  was  applied,  were  64*4  lbs.  by  the 
application  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda,  and  49*3  lbs.  with 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  as  ammonium-salts ;  thus  showing 
much  less  effect  from  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts 
than  from  an  equal  quantity  as  nitrate  of  soda.  This  is  a  general 
result  in  the  average  of  seasons,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  nitrogen  of 
nitrate  of  soda  is  much  more  liable  to  loss  by  drainage,  especially  in 
wet  seasons.  With  98  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  comparatively  slowly 
available  condition  as  in  rape-cake,  the  average  amount  in  the  produce 
of  roots  was  61*2  lbs. ;  and  where  the  rape-cake  and  the  ammonium-salts 
were  used  together,  raising  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  184  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annum,  the  average  3rield  of  nitrogen  in  the  roots  amounted  to  97*5  lbs. 

Deducting  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops  without  nitrogenous 
manure,  from  those  where  it  was  supplied,  we  get  the  increase  due  to 
the  supply ;  and  the  figures  in  the  Table  (XIII.)  show,  for  each  plot, 
and  for  each  series  representing  the  different  conditions  of  supply  of 
nitrogen,  the  increased  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  roots  for  100 
supplied  in  the  manure. 
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First  comparing  the  four  lines  of  figures  with  one  another,  it  is  seoi 
that,  under  each  condition  as  to  nitrogenous  supply,  there  is  much 
less  return  for  100  supplied  without,  than  with,  the  addition  of  mineral 
manures.  Again,  there  is,  under  aU  conditions  of  nitrogenous  supply, 
less,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  ammonium-salts  and  the  rape-cake  very 
much  less,  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  roots  where  only 
superphosphate  of  lime  was  applied,  than  where  this  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  potash,  or  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia. 

Comparing  the  average  results  of  the  two  mineral-manured  plots 
where  potash  was  supplied  (6  and  4),  and  nitrogen  in  the  difierent 
conditions,  as  shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  Table,  it  is  seen  that 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen  recovered  as  increase  in  the  roots^  for  100 
supplied  in  manure,  were : — 

With  Nitrate  of  soda 59-9 

With  Ammonium-salts- 42*3 

With  Rape-cake  --.---..-  49-3 

With  Rape-cake  and  ammonium-salts  -    -  45*9 

Thus,  even  under  the  most  favourable  condition  as  to  mineral  supply, 
frequently  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  these 
artificial  manures  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  roots  obtained  by  its 
use  ;  and  even  with  the  most  efi^ective  of  the  nitrogenous  manures,  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  only  about  60  per  cent,  was  so  recovered. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  roots  alone,  by  no 
means  represents  the  total  quantity  assimilated  per  acre,  but  as  that  in 
the  leaves  is  annually  returned  to  the  land  as  manure,  it  is  clear  that, 
taking  the  average  over  a  number  of  years,  it  is  only  the  amount  in 
the  roots  that  can  be  credited  as  immediate  return  from  the  manare 
employed. 

Where,  however,  large  amounts  of  organic  matter  are  returned  to 
the  soil,  such  accumulation  serves  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  land, 
so  that  more  or  less  of  the  at  first  unrecovered  constituents  of  the 
manure  will  remain  for  future  crops. 

Then  as  to  the  less  return  in  the  roots  from  a  given  amoant  of 
nitrogen  supplied  as  rape-cake  than  as  nitrate  of  soda,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  nitrogen  of  such  organic  manares 
only  becomes  comparatively  slowly  available,  yet  on  that  account  the 
more  remains  in  the  soil  as  manure-residue  for  future  crops. 

Finally,  the  question  obviously  suggests  itself — what  is  the  result 
when,  instead  of  these  artificial  manures,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
is  supplied  in  farm-yard  manure,  which  must  always  be  liberally 
employed  if  heavy  crops  of  Mangel-wurzel  are  to  be  grown  1 

In  the  first  place  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  would  generally  be 
applied  per  acre  in  farm-yard  manure  than  in  any  of  the  artificial 
manures  used  in  the  experiments  which  have  been  described.  So  far 
as  the  results  obtained  on  the  farm-yard  manure  plots  enable  us  to 
form  an  estimate,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  that  supplied  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  immediate  crop  than  in  the  case  of  ei^er  nitrate  oi 
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soda  or  ammoninm-fialts,  and  eveu  less  than  with  rape-cake.  But,  an 
essential  characteristic  of  farm-yard  manure  is,  that  it  leaves  a  large 
bat  only  slowly  available  residue  for  future  crops.  It  is  the  nitrogen 
of  the  liquid  dejections  of  the  animals  that  is  first  rendered  available 
within  the  soil,  then  that  of  the  finely  comminuted  matter  which 
passes  intermixed  with  some  secretions  in  the  solid  excrements,  and 
finally  that  in  the  litter.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  already  referred  to,  to  the 
very  large  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  farm-yard  manure 
applied  for  root-crops,  which  remains  available  for  future  crops,  that 
an  important  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  growth  of  root-crops  in 
rotation  is  to  be  attributed. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  evidence  adduced,  that  the 
Rooi-eraps,  which  are  assumed  to  perform  the  office  of  restoring  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  crops  grown  in  alternation 
with  them,  are  themselves  pre-eminently  dependent  on  manure  for  their 
successful  development.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  there  is  plenty  of 
plant-food  availaole  in  the  soil,  whether  by  accumulation,  or  direct 
supply  by  manure,  that  good  root-crops  can  be  obtained.  But,  these 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  these  crops,  gross  feeders  as  they  are,  are 
able  to  take  up  a  large  amount  of  matter  from  the  soil,  and  to  produce 
a  large  amount  of  vegetable  substance  j  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
valuable  as  food,  whilst  the  remainder  is  valuable  as  manure  again. 
Further,  of  the  portion  that  is  used  as  food  for  animals,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  constituents  valuable  as  manure,  is  eventually 
recovered  as  such  in  the  excrements  of  the  animals. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  great  power  of  utilising  the  stores  within  the 
soil,  due  in  some  cases  to  accumulation,  and  in  others  to  direct  manuring, 
which  these  plants  possess,  growing  and  gathering  nitrogen  as  they  do 
afber  the  period  of  its  collection  by  the  cereals,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  their  nitrogen,  and  of  their  mineral  matter, 
which  is  carried  off  in  the  increase  of  the  animals  and  so  lost  to  the 
land,  that  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  root  crops  in 
rotation.  When,  however,  roots  are  consumed  for  the  production  of 
milk,  the  loss  to  the  manure  will  be  greater  than  when  they  are 
consumed  by  either  store  or  fattening  animals.  Another  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  value  of  root-crops  in  rotation  is,  as  already  said, 
the  opportunity  they  afford  for  the  cleaning  of  the  land. 

It  will  be  well  here  briefly  to  summarise  the  results  which  have 
been  adduced,  relating  to  the  amounts  of  produce  obtained  with  the 
different  descriptions  of  root-crop,  under  the  influence  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  manure. 

Confining  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  produce  of  the  roots  per 
acre,  there  was,  with  each  description  of  root,  a  very  considerable 
increase  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures.  The  amounts  of 
nitrogen  supplied  were  not  the  same  for  each  description  of  plant ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  amount,  not  only  of  total  vegetable 
sabatance  produced,  but  of  stock-food  yielded,  was  very  much  greater 
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First  comparing  the  four  lines  of  figures  with  one  another,  it  is  seen 
that,  nnder  each  condition  as  to  nitrogenous  supply,  there  is  much 
less  return  for  100  supplied  without,  than  with,  the  addition  of  mineral 
manures.  Again,  there  is,  under  aU  conditions  of  nitn^nous  supply, 
less,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  ammonium-salts  and  the  rape-cake  very 
much  less,  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  roots  where  only 
superphosphate  of  lune  was  applied,  than  where  this  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  potash,  or  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia. 

Comparing  the  average  results  of  the  two  mineral-manured  plots 
where  potash  was  supplied  (6  and  4),  and  nitrogen  in  the  different 
conditions,  as  shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  Table,  it  is  seen  that 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen  recovered  as  increase  in  the  roots^  for  100 
supplied  in  manure,  were : — 

With  Nitrate  of  soda 59-9 

With  Ammonium-salts- 42*3 

With  Rape-cake  -    -.--..--  49-3 

With  Rape-cake  and  ammonium-salts  -    -  45*9 

Thus,  even  under  the  most  favourable  condition  as  to  mineral  supply, 
frequently  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  these 
artificial  manures  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  roots  obtained  by  its 
use  ;  and  even  with  the  most  effective  of  the  nitrogenous  manures,  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  only  about  60  per  cent,  was  so  recovered. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  roots  alone,  by  no 
means  represents  the  total  quantity  assimilated  per  acre,  but  as  that  in 
the  leaves  is  annually  returned  to  the  land  as  manure,  it  is  clear  that^ 
taking  the  average  over  a  number  of  years,  it  is  only  the  amount  in 
the  roots  that  can  be  credited  as  immediate  return  from  the  manure 
employed. 

Where,  however,  large  amounts  of  organic  matter  are  returned  to 
the  soil,  such  accumulation  serves  to  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  land, 
so  that  more  or  less  of  the  at  first  unrecovered  constituents  of  the 
manure  will  remain  for  future  crops. 

Then  as  to  the  less  return  in  the  roots  from  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  supplied  as  rape-cake  than  as  nitrate  of  soda,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  nitrogen  of  such  organic  manures 
only  becomes  comparatively  slowly  available,  yet  on  that  account  the 
more  remains  in  the  soil  as  manure-residue  for  future  crops. 

Finally,  the  question  obviously  suggests  itself — what  is  the  result 
when,  instead  of  these  artificial  manures,  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
is  supplied  in  farm-yard  manure,  which  must  always  be  libenJly 
employed  if  heavy  crops  of  Mangel-wurzel  are  to  be  grown  1 

In  the  first  place  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  would  generally  be 
applied  per  acre  in  farm-yard  manure  than  in  any  of  the  artificisl 
manures  used  in  the  experiments  which  have  been  described.  So  far 
as  the  results  obtained  on  the  farm-yard  manure  plots  enable  ub  to 
form  an  estimate,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  that  supplied  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  immediate  crop  than  in  the  case  of  either  nitrate  of 
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soda  or  ammonium-salts,  and  even  less  than  with  rape-cake.  But,  an 
essential  characteristic  of  farm-yard  manure  is,  that  it  leaves  a  large 
but  only  slowly  available  residue  for  future  crops.  It  is  the  nitrogen 
of  the  liquid  dejections  of  the  animals  that  is  first  rendered  available 
within  the  soil,  then  that  of  the  finely  comminuted  matter  which 
passes  intermixed  with  some  secretions  in  the  solid  excrements,  and 
finally  that  in  the  litter.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  already  referred  to,  to  the 
very  large  proportion  of  the  constituents  of  the  farm-yard  manure 
applied  for  root-crops,  which  remains  available  for  future  crops,  that 
an  important  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  growth  of  root-crops  in 
rotation  is  to  be  attributed. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  evidence  adduced,  that  the 
BooPcropSy  which  are  assumed  to  perform  the  office  of  restoring  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  the  growth  of  the  crops  grown  in  alternation 
with  them,  are  themselves  pre-eminently  dependent  on  manure  for  their 
successful  development.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  there  is  plenty  of 
plant-food  availaole  in  the  soil,  whether  by  accumulation,  or  direct 
supply  by  manure,  that  good  root-crops  can  be  obtained.  But,  these 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  these  crops,  gross  feeders  as  they  are,  are 
able  to  take  up  a  large  amount  of  matter  from  the  soil,  and  to  produce 
a  large  amount  of  vegetable  substance ;  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
valuable  as  food,  whilst  the  remainder  is  valuable  as  manure  again. 
Further,  of  the  portion  that  is  used  as  food  for  animals,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  constituents  valuable  as  manure,  is  eventually 
recovered  as  such  in  the  excrements  of  the  animals. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  great  power  of  utilising  the  stores  within  the 
soil,  due  in  some  cases  to  accumulation,  and  in  others  to  direct  manuring, 
which  these  plants  possess,  growing  and  gathering  nitrogen  as  they  do 
after  the  period  of  its  collection  by  the  cereals,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  their  nitrogen,  and  of  their  mineral  matter, 
which  is  carried  off  in  the  increase  of  the  animals  and  so  lost  to  the 
land,  that  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  root  crops  in 
rotation.  When,  however,  roots  are  consumed  for  the  production  of 
milk,  the  loss  to  the  manure  will  be  greater  than  when  they  are 
consumed  by  either  store  or  fattening  animals.  Another  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  value  of  root-crops  in  rotation  is,  as  already  said, 
the  opportunity  they  afford  for  the  cleaning  of  the  land. 

It  will  be  well  here  briefly  to  summarise  the  results  which  have 
been  adduced,  relating  to  the  amounts  of  produce  obtained  with  the 
different  descriptions  of  root-crop,  under  the  influence  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  manure. 

Confining  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  produce  of  the  roots  per 
acre,  there  was,  with  each  description  of  root,  a  very  considerable 
increase  obtained  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures.  The  amounts  of 
nitrogen  supplied  were  not  the  same  for  each  description  of  plant ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  amount,  not  only  of  total  vegetable 
sabetanoe  produced,  but  of  stock-food  yielded,  was  very  much  greater 
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from  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  when  it  was  supplied  to  the  Mangds, 
than  when  applied  to  the  different  descriptions  of  Turnip.  Then,  so 
far  as  the  hahit  of  growth  of  the  different  descriptions  of  plant  is 
concerned,  the  Swedish  Turnip  shows  the  lowest  proportion  of  leaf^  tie 
Mangel  considerably  more,  and  the  common  Turnip  the  most  of  aU. 

Having  regard  to  the  different  characters  of  growth  of  the  varioas 
descriptions  of  root,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  direct  attention  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  kinds  are  cultivated  in  different  dirisions 
of  the  country.  Table  XIV.  gives  some  information  on  this  point, 
calculated  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  of  the  area  and  prodace  of 
various  agricultural  crops. 

TABLE  XIV. 

EooT  Crops. 

Area  under  Turnips  and  Mangels  in  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Sootiand. 


Mean  of  6  years,  1882-1886. 

Actual  area. 

Per  cent,  of  Total  area 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Scotland. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

ScoUand. 

Turnips  (^) 

Mangels       ... 

Acres. 
1,531,921 
337,521 

Acres. 
487,810 
1,432 

Percent. 
81-9 
181 

Peroest 

997 

0-3 

Total     

1,869,442 

489,242 

100-0 

lOOD 

(^)  Including  Swedes. 

It  is  seen  that  the  average  area  under  the  various  descriptions  of 
Turnips  is,  in  England  and  Wales,  rather  over  li  million  acres;  whilst 
in  Scotland  it  is  less  than  half  a  million  acres.  Again,  the  average  aiet 
under  Mangel-wurzel  is  337,521  acres  in  England  and  Wales,  and  onij 
1,432  acres  in  Scotland.  Further,  whilst  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  under  roots  in  England  and  Wales  is  devoted  to  Mangels, 
less  than  a  third  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  root-area  in  Scotland  is 
devoted  to  that  crop.  It  may  be  added  that  in  neither  division  of  the 
country  has  either  the  actual  or  the  relative  area  fluctuated  at  all 
materially  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  tendency  is,  however,  to  s 
slight  diminution  of  total  area  under  roots ;  and  especially  of  Mangels 
in  Scotland. 

These  facts  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  influence  of  dimate 
in  determining  what  description  of  roots  should  be  grown,  and  that 
this  cannot  be  settled  merely  by  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
produce  obtained  by  a  given  quantity  of  manure,  of  the  proportion  of 
the  crop  which  is  available  as  food  for  stock  or  only  remains  for  manine 
again,  or  of  the  high  or  low  percentage  of  solid  matter  in  the  food 
portion  of  the  crop. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Turnips  have  a  comparatively  linuted 
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root-range,  and  require  both  a  considerable  amount,  and  continuity,  of 
rain,  and  only  moderate  temperatures ;  whilst  the  deeply  and  powerfully 
rooting  Mangel  is  less  dependent  on  continuity  of  rain  after  the  plant 
has  once  got  a  good  start,  and  will  bear,  or  even  requires,  a  warmer 
and  drier  autumn  than  Turnips. 

Thus,  whilst  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  extend  the  growth  of  the 
better  descriptions  of  roots  as  far  as  possible,  judgment  must  be  exercised 
in  the  selection,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  kind  chosen  is  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  and  seasons  of  the  locality. 

Although  Sugar-beet  is  not  grown  in  this  country  as  food  for  stock, 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  it  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
or  spirit,  but  hitherto  they  have  failed.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  Sugar-beet  of  good  quality  could  be  grown  on  favourable 
soils,  and  in  favourable  localities  as  to  season.  But  it  is  essential  to 
success  that  the  manufacturer  should  hold  the  land,  a^d  adapt  his 
rotation  and  manuring  to  the  crop,  and  be  able  to  command  the 
quantity  of  roots  he  requires,  and  not  be  dependent,  for  both  quantity 
and  quality,  on  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  and  as  has  hitherto  been  a  material  element  in  the  failures  that 
have  occurred.  So  long,  however,  as  heavy  bounties  are  allowed  on 
the  export  of  beet-root  sugar  from  European  countries,  a  further 
obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  Sugar-beet  for  the 
production  of  sugar  in  this  country. 

OOMFOSmON  OF  DIFFERENT  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ROOTS;  AND  THEIR 

VALUE  AS  FOOD  FOR  STOCK. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  roots.  The  first  points  to  consider  are  :  the  percentages 
of  dry  or  solid  matter,  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  different  roots,  and  the 
influence  of  the  conditions  of  growth  on  these  percentages.  Next  we 
have  to  consider :  what  are  the  most  important  non-nitrogenous  food 
constituents  formed  in  the  roots  1  what  is  the  average  proportion  of 
these  in  the  different  descriptions  of  root  1  and  in  what  direction  is  the 
quantity  they  contain  influenced  by  season  and  manuring  1  Lastly,  the 
important  question  arises,  what  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  the  roots  is  really  food  material  1 

First,  as  to  the  percentages  of  dry  substance  in  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  root. 

Table  IIL  (p.  7),  shows  that  the  different  series  of  Norfolk 
White,  or  common  Turnips,  contained  8*54,  8*07,  7*66,  and  7*96  per 
cent.,  or  an  average  of  only  about  8  per  cent  of  solid  matter  in  the 
roots ;  and  the  percentage  is  the  lower  the  higher  the  manuring,  and 
the  greater  the  luxuriance,  that  is  the  less  ripe  the  roots. 

The  four-year  series  of  Swedish  Turuips  (Table  V.,  p.  10)  show 
11*59,  11*51,  10*54,  and  10*89  per  cent,  dry  matter;  and  the  ten-year 
series  (Table  VII.,  p.  14)  show  12*04,  11*01,  11*32,  1094,  and  1083 
per  cent.  The  Swedish  Turnip  shows,  therefore,  an  average  of  about 
11  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  or  about  3  per  cent,  more  than  the  Norfolk 
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White.    There  is  again  the  lower  percentage  ihe  higher  ihe  mannring, 
the  greater  the  luxuriance,  and  the  less  ripe  the  roots. 

The  five  series  of  Mangel-wurzel  show  (Tahle  XIL,  p.  25)  14*99, 
12-52, 13-70, 12-79,  aud  13-56  per  cent,  dry  substance,  that  is  a  still  higher 
percentage  of  solid  matter  than  the  Swedish  Turnip.  The  average  on 
the  most  normal  plots  may  be  taken  at  about  13,  or  about  2  per  oenL 
higher  than  in  the  Swedish  Turnip.  Aud,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the 
percentage  is  directly  connected  with  the  condition  as  to  luxuriance  on 
the  one  hand,  or  ripeness  on  the  other. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Sugar-beet  we  found  still  higher  per- 
centages of  solid  matter,  averaging  on  the  more  normal  plots  from  16 
to  18  per  cent.,  or  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  feeding 
Mangel  On  this  point  it  is  of  interest  to  add,  that  in  recent  years  the 
most  improved  varieties  cultivated  for  sugar-making,  and  grown  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions,  contain  even  still  much  higher  per- 
centages of  dry  substance.  Indeed,  sometimes  the  roots  yield  as  much 
as  20  per  cent,  of  sugar  1 

Table  XV.  shows  the  average  percentages,  over  four  years,  of  diy 
matter,  mineral  matter  (ash),  nitrogen,  and  sugar,  in  the  roots  of  each 
of  the  experimental  Mangel  plots. 

The  percentages  of  dry  matter  are,  as  already  said,  quite  character 
istic.  They  are  much  the  highest  in  the  roots  of  Series  1  with  no 
artificial  nitrogenous  manure,  that  is  with  the  smallest  crops ;  and  they 
are  much  the  lowest  in  those  of  Series  2  and  4,  in  the  one  case  with 
the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  most  active  condition,  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  in  the  other  with  the  greatest  amount  of  it,  indeed  an  excess,  in 
the  manure,  and  accordingly  the  greatest  luxuriance,  the  largest  crops, 
and  the  least  matured  conoition  of  the  roots. 

The  second  division  of  the  Table  shows  that  the  mineral  matter 
constitutes  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  the  roots,  so  that  the  amount  of 
organic  substance  will  be  nearly  1  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  total 
dry  or  solid  matter.  Further,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  the  more  mineral  or 
saline  matter,  the  more  luxuriant,  the  more  crude,  and  the  more  unripe 
the  roots ;  and,  so  far,  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  mineral  matter  is 
indication  of  imperfect  maturity  and  lower  feeding  value. 

Next  comes  the  percentage  of  nitrogen,  the  actual  amount  of  which, 
in  the  fresh  roots,  is  seen  to  be  very  small,  but  very  variable.  It  is  the 
lower  the  riper  the  roots,  and  it  is  conversely  the  higher  the  greater  the 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  less  matured  the  roots.  Indeed  it  is  about 
one  and  a  half  time  as  high  in  the  case  of  the  largest  as  in  that  of  the 
smallest  crops ;  and  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  where  the  amount  is 
relatively  high  its  condition  is  not  so  favourable  for  feeding  purposes. 

But  it  is  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  Table  to  which  I  wish  to 
direct  special  attention,  namely,  that  showing  the  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  roots.  The  figures  show  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  generaJlj 
about  two  thirds  that  of  the  total  dry  or  solid  matter.  In  other  words, 
nearly  or  about  two  thirds  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  feeding  Mangel 
is  sugar.    It  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
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TABIiB  XV. 

Mavosl  Wubzsl. 
OrowM  jrear  e^/ler  jfear  <m  IA«  m«m  lamd,  BarnfUUL,  Bothanuted, 

Semite  wbawiag  the  effeoti  of  ezhaiutiaa  and  maanies,  on  theperoentngeoompoeitionof  the  Boots. 

Average  of  4  years,  1877-'80. 


SEBIE81. 


No 

NitaK>genotis 
ICsnure. 


SERIES  2. 

Sodium 

Nitrate 
»  86  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


SERIES  8. 

Anmioiix'cun 

Salts 

«  86  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 
Ammnninm 


Salts  and 
BapeOske 
»  184  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


SERIES  6. 

BapeOske 
»  98  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


Dbt  ICattsb.— Psb  cbkt. 


1 

2 
S 
5 

Eurmyard  Msnure    

Ditto  and  Saneri>hoephate ... 

No  Mineral  Hannre 

Snpeiphosphate        

Snperphos.  and  Potasdnm ) 
Bnh^te ) 

Snperphos.,  Pot.,  and  Mag- ) 
nesimn  Solphates,  and 
Sodium  Chloride... 

Mean  of  Plots  6  and  4. . . 

Per  oent. 
13-6 
13-3 
16*9 
15-0 

Percent. 
11*9 
11-7 
13-6 
12-2 

Percent. 
12*3 
12*8 
15*6 
14*8 

Percent. 
12*0 
11-6 
13-8 
13-2 

Percent. 
13-0 
12'7 
14*9 
14*8 

6 

4 

15*2 
14-7 

12-8 
12-1 

18-9 
12-8 

18*0 
11-9 

18-5 
12-8 

15-0 

12-2 

18-4 

12*5 

12-9 

MnrBBAL  Mattbb  (Abb).— Pbb  obht. 


1 

8 
6 

Esnnyazd  Mamue    

Ditto  and  Superphosphate ... 
No  Minenl  Manure 

Snperphos.  and  Potaasinm ) 
Sulphates ) 

Soperpnos.,  Pot.,  and  Mag-  ) 
Barium  Snlpnates,  amd 
Sodium  Chloride... 

Mean  of  Plots  6  and  4... 

oixe 

0-961 
0-818 
0  791 

1-028 
1-045 
0-952 
0-888 

1-002 
1-016 
0-820 
0-802 

1-016 
1-081 
0*796 
0-754 

Oiy74 
0-960 
0-799 
0-772 

ej 

4 

0i>12 
0J08 

0-975 
1-016 

0-990 
0-968 

OrWB 
1-054 

0-906 
0-974 

0*908 

0-996 

0-979 

1-021 

0-909 

NiTBOOBv.— Pbb  cbvt.    (Atbbaob  8  Ybabs  oklt,  1878-'80). 


1 
s 
s 

6 

Ditto  and  Super  phosphate  ... 

No  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate        

Superphos.  and  Potassinm ) 
Sulphate ) 

Sapmrphos.,  Fot..  and  Mag-  ) 
nesium  Sulphates,  and 
Sodium  Chloride... 

Mean  of  Plote  6  and  4. . . 

0-157 
0-168 
0-178 
0-134 

0-200 
0-196 
0*218 
0*180 

0*190 
0-192 
0*262 
0*182 

0-213 
0-206 
0-244 
0*219 

0-180 
0-188 
0-215 
0-186 

6| 

4 

t 

0-142 
0-121 

0-175 
0*160 

0-156 
0-182 

0-212 
0*168 

0-168 
0*148 

0-182 

0-168 

0-144 

0-190 

0*166 

SuoAB.— Pbb  obbt. 


1 

s 

8 
6 

Itomjard  Msnure    

Ditto  and  Superphosphate ... 

No  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate        

Superphos.  and  Potassium ) 
Sulphate 1 

Superphos.,  Pot.,  and  Mag-  ) 
nesium  Sulphates,  and 
Sodium  Chloiide... 

Mean  of  Plote  6  and  4. . . 

8-6 

8-6 

11*4 

10-4 

7-1 
6-9 
8-8 
7-5 

7-7 
7-3 
9*6 
9*8 

7*1 
7-1 
8-7 
8-0 

7-8 
7-8 
9-5 
9-4 

6| 

10-8 
10-1 

7*9 
7-4 

8-9 
8*5 

80 
7-1 

8-8 
8-0 

10*2 

7-7 

8*7 

7-6 

8-4 
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feeding  roots  that  they  supply  a  large  amount  of  the  non-nitrogenous, 
respiratory,  and  fat-forming  substance — mtgar. 

They  contain  also  other  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  such  as  oelloloee, 
and  various  pectin  compounds,  the  feeding  value  ojf  which  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  determined  ;  but  of  the  importance  of  the  sugar  th»e  can 
be  no  question. 

It  is,  therefore,  obviously  of  much  interest  to  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  its  production  is  the  most  favoured.  The  point  is  strikingij 
iUustrated  in  Table  XVI.,  which  shows  the  amounts  of  sugar  yielded 
per  acre  under  the  different  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

As  to  the  effects  of  farm-yard  manure,  which  is  used  so  largely  for 
the  growth  of  the  feeding  beet  or  Mangel,  it  is  seen  that,  taking  the 
average  of  4  years,  considerably  more  than  one  ton  of  sugar  per  acre 
is  produced  by  the  farm-yard  manure  alone,  and  that  the  amoantis 
increased  to  more  than  one  and  a  half  ton  by  the  addition  to  the  fsnn- 
yard  manure  of  artificial  nitrogenous  manures. 

The  quantitative  effect  of  the  nitrogenous  manures  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  sugar  produced' is,  however,  more  clearly  seen  in  the 
results  with  the  artificial  manures.  It  must  suffice  to  adduce  in  illostn- 
tion  the  mean  results  obtained  on  the  two  mineral  manured  plots  6  and 
4,  of  each  series ;  the  mineral  manure  in  these  cases  containing  a  fall 
supply  of  potash.  These  results  are  given  in  the  bottom  line  of  figures 
in  each  of  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  Table. 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  an  average  of  1021  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre  in 
the  roots  of  plots  6  and  4  of  Series  I,  that  is  without  any  nitrogenoas 
manure,  and  that  the  amount  is  increased  in  the  other  series,  where  nitro- 
genous manures  are  also  employed,  to  2923,  2653,  3533,  and  3063  lbs. 

But  the  effects  of  the  nitrogenous  manures  are  still  better  discri- 
minated in  the  figures  in  the  lower  main  division  of  the  Table,  where 
are  given  the  increased  amounts  of  sugar  yielded  per  acre  on  the  plots 
with  nitrogenous  as  well  as  mineral  manure,  over  those  on  the 
corresponding  plots  with  the  mineral  manures  alone. 

Thus,  with  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda,  there  is 
an  average  increase  in  the  produce  of  sugar  per  acre  on  the  two  plots 
6  and  4,  of  1902  lbs.  With  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  ammoniam-salts, 
there  is  an  increase  of  1632  lbs.  With  98  lbs.  as  rape-cake,  2042  lbs.; 
and  with  184  lbs.  nitrogen  as  rape-cake  and  ammonium-salts  together, 
there  is  an  increased  production  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  roots  of 
2512  lbs. 

There  is  obviously  the  more  sugar  produced  the  larger  the  amoant 
of  nitrogen  applied  as  manure,  but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  applied.  Then,  again,  the  efficiency  of  a  given  supply  of 
nitrogen  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  accompanying  mineral  supply,  as 
is  shown  by  the  much  less  yield  of  sugar  on  plot  6,  where,  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime  annually  applied  without  potash,  the  potash  had 
become  much  exhausted. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  Table  shows  that,  taking  the  mean  of  plots 
6  and  4,  each  with  potash,  1  lb.  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  has 
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yielded  22i  lbs.  of  sugar,  1  lb.  as  ammoniam-salts  19*0  lbs.  of  sugar, 
1  lb.  of  nitrogen  in  rape-cake  20*8  lbs. ;  and  1  lb.  in  rape-cake 
and  ammonium^salts  together  13*7  lbs.  of  sugar.  In  fact,  the  greater 
the  excess  of  nitrogen  supplied,  the  greater  the  luxuriance,  and  tne  less 
matured  the  roots,  the  less  is  the  amount  of  sugar  obtained  for  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  manure.  It  may  be  added  that,  with  Sugar- 
beet,  much  more  suffar  was  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
manure,  than  with  Mangels. 


TABUS  XTI. 

Manobl  Wubzbl. 

Orown  fear  qfter  year  an  the  same  land,  Bamjieldf  Bothamated, 

Results  showing  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  manuxes,  on  the  amounts  of  sugar  per 

acre  in  the  roots. 

Average  of  4  years,  1877-'80. 


SBRI£8  1. 

No 

Artificial 

Nitrogenous 

Manure. 


SERIES  9. 

Sodium 
Nitrate 

B  86  lU. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  8. 

Ammonium 

Salts 
s=  86  lbs. 
Nitrogen. 


SERIES  4. 

Ammonium 

Salti  and 

Rape  Cake 

=  184  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


SERIES  6. 

Rape  Cake 

=:  96  lbs. 

Nitrogen. 


1 

2 

3 
5 

6 


1 

2 

3 
6 

6 

4 


{ 


SUOAB  Fill  ACBB,  lbs. 


Farmyard  Manure 
Farmyard  Manure  and) 
Supeiphosphate..         f 
No  Mineral  Manure 
Supeiphosphate   . . 

Superphosphate     and 
Fotassinm  Sulphate 

Superphos.,  Foil.,  and 
Magnesium  Sulphates, 
and  Sodium  Chloride 

Means  of  6  and  4  . . 


lbs. 
2613 

lbs. 
3109 

lbs. 
3636 

lbs. 
3700 

2663 

3272 

3390 

3367 

960 
1028 

2074 
2698 

1428 
1808 

1921 
2014 

904 

2874 

2667 

3614 

1137 

2971 

2739 

3662 

1021 

2923 

2663 

3633 

Ita. 
3433 

3428 

2044 
2306 


3023 
3103 


3063 


Ikcbbasb  of  Sugar  pbb  Acbb  otbb  Sbbibs  1,  lbs. 


Farmyard  Manure 
Farmyard  Manure  and) 
Superphosphate..         f 
No  Mineral  Manure 
Superphosphate   . . 


and 

otassium  Sulphate 

Superphos.,   Fot.,   and 


Superphosphate 
Fotas 


(uperpnos.,  troz.,  ana 
Magnesium  Sulphates, 
and  Sodium  Chloride 


Means  of  6  and  4  . . 


696 

1123 

1187 

619 

737 

704 

1124 
1670 

478 
780 

971 
986 

1970 

1663 

2610 

1834 

1602 

2416 

1902 

1632 

2612 

920 

776 

1094 
1278 


2119 
1966 


2042 


Ibe.   Incbbasb  of  Sugar  fob  1  lb.  Nitbogbn  in  Manubb. 


Means  of  6  and  4  . . 


221 


19-0 


13-7 


20-8 
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I  cannot  here  discuss  the  physiological  explanations  of  ihe  fact  thit 
nitrogenous  manures  have  such  a  marked  effect  on  the  production  of  tlie 
non-nitrogenous  substance — sugar.  A  direct  connection  between  the 
supply  of  nitrogen  to  the  plant,  and  the  formation  of  non-nitrogenoos 
substances  is,  however,  obvious.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  effect  of  a 
given  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  very  different,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  plant,  to  the  mineral  supply,  and  to  the  dimatie 
conditions. 

I  will  now  briefly  refer  to  the  more  detailed  composition  of  some 
descriptions  of  roots,  as  illustrated  by  recently  published  experimentai 
results  of  others. 

Table  XYII.  gives  a  summary  of  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Aitken, 
and  published  in  detail  in  the  TransaeHons  of  ths  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Sockty  of  Scotland^  Vol.  xvi.,  1884.  They  relate  to  the 
composition  of  Fosterton  hybrid  Turnips  grown  in  1882,  at  the 
Experimental  Stations  at  Pumpherston  and  at  Harelaw,  under  varions 
conditions  as  to  manuring.  The  figures  show  the  mean  results  of  the 
analyses  of  60  differently  grown  specimens  in  each  case. 

TABLE  XVII. 
Mean  of  Dr.  Aitken's  results. 


Roots  grown  at 
Pumpherston. 

Roots  grova  at 
Harelav. 

Water          

Per  cent 
91-3 
8-7 

7-7 
10-8 

5-8 
76-7 

Peree&t 
92*6 

Dry  Matter 

7-4 

Per  cent,  in  Dry  Matter  :— 

7*5 

Woody  Fibre 

11-7 

Ash       

6*4 

Carbohydrates,  &c 

74*4 

Total . . 

100-0 

100-0 

Amount  and  Condition  of  ths  Nitboobn. 


Per  cent,  in  Dry  Matter  :- 
As  Albnminoids 
As  Non- Albnminoids 


Total.. 


Per  oent.  of  total  as  Albuminoids 
Albuminoid  ratio 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  amount  of  dry  matter  averaged  8'7  per 
cent,  in  the  roots  grown  at  Pumpherston,  and  only  7*4  per  oent  in 
those  grown  at  Harelaw.  It  appears  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
roots  was  not  determined.  The  figures  given  in  the  Table  for  "  carbo> 
hydrates,  &c."  are  obtained  by  deducting  the  sum  of  the  albamen, 
woody  fibre,  and  ash,  from  100.     They  include   therefore  any  noD- 
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albnminoid  nitrogenous  matters,  and  they  are  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent, 
liigher  than  the  mean  of  the  individual  tieures  given  by  Dr.  Aitken  for 
"  carbohydrates,  &c  /'  by  which  he  has  calculated  the  albuminoid  ratios, 
the  average  of  which  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  Table.  The  mean 
percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  roots  is  very  low,  but  the 
proportion  of  it  which  is  estimated  as  albuminoid  is  unusually  high. 

Table  XYIII.  gives,  in  like  manner,  the  mean  results  of  27  some- 
what more  detailed  analyses  of  Aberdeen  Yellow  Turnips,  made  by 
Mr.  David  Wilson,  jun.  The  roots  were  grown  at  Carbeth,  Rilleam, 
Stirlingshire,  by  a  great  variety  of  manures,  and  the  results  are 
published  in  the  TVansaetiaru  of  ffis  Highland  and  Agricultural  Sodeiy 
of  Scotland,  Vol.  xviii.,  1886. 

TABLE  XVIII. 
Mean  of  Mr.  David  Wilson's  resnltB. 


In 
Fresh  Roots. 

In 
Dry  Matter. 

Water 

Percent. 
9109 
4-72 
103 
0-54 
0-60 
1*36 
0-66 

Percent. 

Sugar    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . •        . .        . .        , . 

52*94 

Woody  Kbre 

11*54 

Albiuainoida   . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        . .        , ,        , , 

6-06 

NoQ- Albuminoid  Nitrogen  x  6*26         

BxteactiTe  Matter  free  of  Nitrogen       

6*76 

15-23 

7*47 

Total     . . 

100-00 

100*00 

Amount  and  Condition  or  thb  Nitboobn 


Per  cent,  in  Dry  Matter : — 
As  Albuminoids . . 
As  Non- Albuminoids   . 


Total 


Per  cent,  of  total  as  Albuminoids. 
Albmninoid  ratio 


0*970 
1*086 


2*056 


47*3 
1  to  12*4 


The  figures  show  that  the  roots  contained  on  the  average  91*09  per 
cent,  of  water,  corresponding  to  8*91  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  They 
also  show  that,  of  sugar  there  was  an  average  of  4*72  per  cent,  in  the 
fresh  roots,  corresponding  to  52*94  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry  substance. 
The  mean  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  is  much 
higher  than  in  Dr.  Aitken's  experiments,  namely,  2*056 ;  of  which 
only  47*3  per  cent,  existed  as  albuminoids.  Further,  the  author 
reckons  that  the  roots  contained  1  part  of  albumen  to  12*4  of  "  carbo- 
hydrates, &c."  (including  amides). 

Table  XIX.  shows  the  detailed  composition  of  common  Turnips, 
the  results  beins  the  mean  of  the  analyses  of  eleven  different  specimens, 
including  several  different  varieties,  some  grown  in  different  seasons,  or 
by  different  manures.  The  roots  were  grown  in  1884  and  1885,  on 
the  farm  of  Canterbury  College,  New  Zealand.    The  general  results 
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are  reported  upon  by  Messrs.   W.  £.  Ivey  and  G.  Gray;  and 
analyses  were  made,  and  are  reported  upon,  by  Mr.  Gray. 


TABLE  XIX. 
Mean  of  Bir.  O.  Oray's  resoltB. 


Water 

Sugar 

Fat,  &c.  

Cellulofle         

AlbominoidB 

Extractive  Matters,  indnding  Amides,  &o. 
Aflh 


Total 


In  Fresh 

InDrj 

Roots. 

Matter. 

Per  c«nt. 

For  oat 

90*86 

4-87 

53*40 

0-26 

2-90 

0-90 

9-81 

0-37 

4-01 

2*04 

22-28 

0-70 

7-60 

10000 


100-00 


Amount  and 

COKDinON  OF 

THB  NZT&OOBN. 

Per  cent,  in  Dry  Matter  :— 

As  Albuminoids        ..        ..        ..        ..        .. 

0-683 

..   Ammonia  Salts    ..        ••        ..        ..        ..        .. 

0018 

..   Nitrates     ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        .. 

0-013 

AmidfiB*  so*         •*         k 

0-680 

Total     .. 

1-343 

Per  cent,  of  Total  Nitrogen  :— 

47-64 

..   Ammonia  Salts    ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        .. 

1-37 

..   Nitrates     ..        .. 

0-89 

Amides.  &o.        .  ■ 

• 

M'lO 

Total     .. 

100-00 

Albuminoid  Ratio 

1  to  21 

It  may  of  course  be  a  question  whether  the  roots  would  not  matore 
somewhat  better,  or  at  any  rate  differently,  in  the  climate  of  Nev 
Zealand  than  in  our  own  ;  but  the  results  are  nevertheless  of  interest, 
both  in  themselves,  and  for  comparison  with  those  obtained  by  othen. 
in  other  localities. 

The  figures  show  that  the  average  percentage  of  dry  matter  was  t 
little  over  9,  and  that  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  was  4^7, 
corresponding  to  53*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry  substance  of  the  roots. 
Some  other  of  the  results  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  amount,  and  the  condition,  of  the 
nitrogen  in  Roots  of  different  descriptions,  or  grown  under  different 
conditions. 

In  perfectly  ripened  seeds,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  tbe 
nitrogen  exists  as  albuminoids ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  nearly  tbe  whoiV 
of  the  nitrogen  is  in  that  form.  In  ripened  products,  however,  some* 
and  in  unripened  ones  sometimes  a  large  proportion,  of  the  oitrogefl 
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exists  as  amides.  Now,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  it  is  only 
the  nitrogen  existing  in  food  as  albuminoid  compounds,  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  animal  bodies, 
or  of  milk.  It  would  seem  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  amide 
compounds  may  replace  the  albuminoids  in  supplying  material  for  the 
transformations  incident  to  the  constant  waste  of  the  nitrogenous 
substances  of  the  body,  the  products  of  which  pass  from  it  in  the  urine. 

Then,  again,  besides  albuminoids  and  amides,  succulent  or  immature 
vegetable  substances  may  contain  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  or  as  ammonia, 
unchanged  from  the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
roots  of  the  plant  from  the  soil,  or  the  one  transformed  into  the  other. 

The  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nitrogen  in  vegetable  food, 
and  especially  in  such  crude  and  immature  products  as  our  feeding 
roots,  is,  therefore,  one  of  great  importance  to  consider.  In  the  early 
reports  of  Bothamsted  feeding  experiments,  published  from  35  to  40 
years  ago,  we  called  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  estimating  the  whole  of 
the  nitrogen  of  our  stock-foods  as  protein  or  albuminoid  compounds, 
especially  in  the  case  of  succulent  and  unripened  products. 

Table  XX.  gives  results  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nitrogen,  in 
the  experimental  rotation  Swedes  ^own  at  Bothamsted  in  1880,  and  in 
the  experimental  Mangels,  grown  in  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  portion  of  the  rotation  land  had 
been  entirely  unmanured  throughout  10  courses  of  four  years  each,  and 
that  the  roots  so  grown  were  quite  abnormal ;  none  of  the  characters 
of  the  cultivated  root  being  developed  under  these  circumstances.  The 
results  given  in  the  Table  (XX.)  relate  to  the  roots  grown  in  1880, 
which  constituted  the  first  crop  of  the  ninth  course.  It  is  seen  that 
with  a  very  higb  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  roots  (0*347  in 
the  fresh,  and  2*758  in  the  dry),  they  also  contained  a  high  percentage 
of  albuminoid  nitrogen,  which  corresponded,  however,  to  only  32*9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

The  next  plot  has,  through  the  same  10  courses,  received  no 
nitrogenous  manure  whatever.  For  each  of  the  first  nine  courses  it 
received  superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  but  for  the  tenth  course,  salts  of 
potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  in  addition.  Under  these  conditions  the 
roots  of  the  ninth  course  show  a  very  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
their  dry  substance  (0*888),  but  55*8  per  cent  of  it  existed  as  albuminoid 
compounds. 

Lastly,  the  third  plot  received,  each  course,  a  complex  manure,  both 
mineral  and  nitrogenous.  The  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  dry 
substance  of  the  roots  (1*539),  though  not  high,  was  nevertheless  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  in  the  case  of  the  roots  grown  by  superphosphate 
alone ;  and  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  which  was  as  albuminoids, 
was  only  40*1  per  cent. 

Then  again,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  cultivated  roots  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  albuminoid  nitrogen  existed  in  the  juice,  that  is  to 
say  was  soluble ;  whilst  in  the  unmanured  or,  so  to  speak,  uncultivated 
roots,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  albuminoids  existed 
in  the  juice.  p 
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These  results  with  Swedish  Tarnips  are  very  instructive,  as  showing 
how  very  dependent  is  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  existing  in  the 
favourable  food  condition  of  albuminoid  compounds,  on  the  conditions 
of  the  manuring,  and  on  the  maturity  of  the  crop. 

In  the  results  relating  to  the  Mangels  the  influence  of  season  as 
well  as  of  manure,  on  the  condition  of  Uie  nitrogen,  is  illustrated. 

Three  plots  were  selected  for  investigation,  which,  with  pretty  full 
amounts  of  produce,  would  give  roots  of  fairly  good  degree  of  matura- 
tion, namely,  those  manured  with  rape-cake  in  addition  to  various 
mineral  manures. 

In  1878  there  were  somewhat  under-average  crops,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  leaf,  conditions  indicative  of  comparative  immaturity. 
tinder  these  circumstances,  the  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  in 
the  roots  was  not  high,  but  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen 
existing  as  albuminoids  was  low,  namely  30*6  and  29*0  per  cent,  in  two 
cases,  and  only  20*5  per  cent  in  the  third,  but  in  this  last  case  it  was 
concluded  that  the  determination  was  too  low. 

In  the  very  wet  and  cold  season  of  1879  the  crops  were  very  small, 
and  the  percentage  of  total  nitrogen  was  low,  the  result  being,  doubtless, 
partly  due  to  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  amounts  of  the  total  nitrogen  found  as  albuminoids  were  38*7,  41*2, 
and  40'1  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  about  40  per  cent. 

In  1880  the  crops  were  much  above  the  average,  and  the  percentage 
of  total  nitrogen  was  low;  and  there  is  again,  under  the  better 
conditions  as  to  mineral  manuring,  that  is  where  potash  was  applied, 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  albuminoid. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  manured  Swedes,  so  in  every  case  with  the 
Mangels,  the  greater  part  of  the  albuminoid  nitrogen  is  in  the  juice, 
that  is  to  say  it  is  soluble. 

The  bottom  division  of  the  Table  shows  that  in  the  crops  of  1880, 
in  which  alone  the  amides  were  determined,  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
in  that  condition  was,  in  each  case,  somewhat  over  40  per  cent,  of  the 
total  nitrogeu,  or  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  albuminoid 
nitrogen.  Table  XlA.  (p.  38),  which  gives  the  average  composition  of 
the  eleven  New  Zealand  specimens  of  common  Turnips,  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  reckoned  as  "  amides,  &c.,"  was  50*1  per  cent 
of  the  total  nitrogen ;  Uiat  is,  rather  more  than  was  found  as  albuminoids 
in  the  same  roots,  and  more  than  was  found  as  amides  in  the 
Rothamsted  Mangels. 

In  all  three  cases  in  1879,  and  in  two  in  1880,  the  amount  of  the 
nitrogen  existing  as  nitric  acid  was  also  determined.  It  is  seen  that, 
with  one  exception,  in  which  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  amounted  to 
only  4'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen,  it  ranged  from  11  to  14  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Compared  with  these  amounts,  the  results  given  in 
Table  XIX.  show  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
common  turnips  to  exist  as  nitric  acid,  and  not  much  more  than  1  per 
cent  as  ammonia.  It  may  be  added  that  in  some  determinations  made 
at  Bothamsted  in  Swedes,  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  as  nitric 
add  was  very  much  less  than  in  the  Mangels. 
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The  results  of  Dr.  Aitken,  with  Fosterton  Hybrid  TomipSy  show  in 
no  case  less  than  70,  in  several  over  90,  and  an  average  of  84*1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  as  albuminoids ;  that  is  about  twice  as  madi 
as  was,  in  most  cases,  found  at  Bothamsted  in  Swedish  Turnips  and 
Mangel  Wurzel.  The  results  of  Mr.  David  Wilson,  with  Aberdeen 
Yellow  Turnips,  show  a  range  from  320  to  62*9,  and  an  average  of  47*3 
er  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  to  be  albuminoid.  Lastly,  those  of 
r.  O.  Gray,  with  the  eleven  different  specimens  of  common  Turnips 
grown  in  New  Zealand,  show  a  range  from  29'94  to  61 01,  and  an 
average  of  47'64  of  the  total  nitrogen  to  be  albuminoid. 

Thus  the  results  obtained  with  common  Turnips  by  Mr.  David 
Wilson  and  by  Mr.  G.  Gray,  agree  in  showing  an  average  of  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  to  exist  as  albuminoids ;  and  their 
results  are,  so  far,  fairly  accordant  with  those  obtained  at  Eothamsted 
with  Swedes.  The  results  of  Dr.  Aitken,  on  the  other  hand,  show, 
with  Fosterton  Hybrid  Turnips,  grown  at  Pumpherston,  an  average  of 
84  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  to  be  albuminoid.  It  is,  indeed,  well 
known  that  Turnips  grown  in  certain  localities  on  the  East  of  Scotland 
have,  weight  for  weight,  a  much  higher  feeding  value  than  those  grown 
in  the  West  of  Scotland,  or  in  England.  But  it  is  certainly  very 
remarkable  that  any  such  products  as  succulent  Roots  should  contain 
as  high  a  proportion  of  their  total  nitrogen  in  the  albuminoid  condition 
as  might  be  found  in  imperfectly  ripened  grain. 

If  the  result  be  real,  and  neither  it  nor  the  season  were  exceptional, 
the  question  suggests  itself  whether  the  quality  of  feeding  roots  maj 
not  be  improved  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  in  that  of  increased  yield 
of  sugar,  by  the  careful  selection  of  plants  from  which  to  grow  seed,  as 
has  been  done  with  such  marvellous  success  in  the  case  of  Sugar-beet 
with  a  view  to  an  increased  production  of  sugar.  At  the  same  time, 
the  results  which  have  been  adduced  afford  abundant  evidence  that 
roots  grown  from  the  same  seed  will  vary  very  greatly,  both  as  to  their 
percentage  of  sugar,  and  as  to  the  amount  and  the  condition  of  their 
nitrogen,  according  to  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  to  the  maturity  of 
the  crop. 

SUMMARY  AS  TO  THE  COMPOSmON,   AND  THE  FEEDING  QUALHISS^  OF 

ROOTS. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  at  command  enables  us  to  judge,  there 
is  in  Mangels,  with  their  more  extended  root-range,  greater  power 
of  accumulation,  more  luxuriant  growth,  and  frequent  greater  im- 
maturity when  taken  up,  a  somewhat  less  proportion  of  the  total 
nitrogen  in  the  albuminoid  condition  than  in  either  common  Tanu|» 
or  Swedes.  There  is  also,  probably,  a  less  proportion  of  amide  nitrogen, 
and  pretty  certainly  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  and 
in  other  forms. 

It  has  been  shown  that  root-crops,  as  grown  for  stock-food,  are 
essentially  sugar  craps. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  David  Wilson,  with  Aberdeen  YeDov 
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Tornips,  show  an  average  of  8*91  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  and  of  4*72 
per  cent  of  sagar,  in  the  fresh  roots,  corresponding  to  52*94  per  cent 
of  sugar  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  roots. 

The  eleven  specimens  of  Turnips,  grown  in  New  Zealand,  show  an 
average  of  9-14  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  and  4-87  per  cent  of  sugar,  in 
the  fresh  roots,  corresponding  to  53*4  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  dry 
matter. 

In  Johnston's  Ebmmfs  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology ,  by 
Cameron,  the  following  estimates  of  the  average  percentages  of  dry 
matter,  and  of  sugar,  in  various  descriptions  of  roots,  are  given : — 


White 
Tuniips. 

TeUow 
Tnniips. 

Swediflh 
Turnips. 

Mangel 
Wnixol. 

DrfMatter       .. 
Sugar 

Percent. 
800 
300 

Percent. 
9*44 
3-90 

Percent. 

10*54 

4-60 

Percent. 

1200 

5-60 

These  percentages  of  sugar  in  the  fresh  roots  correspond,  respec- 
tively, to  37 '5,  41*3,  43'6,  and  46*7  per  cent  in  the  dry  substance. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  February,  1886,  before  the  Kingscote 
Agricultural  Association,  Dr.  Voelcker  gives  the  following  estimates  of 
the  average  amounts  of  dry  matter,  and  of  sugar,  in  various  roots : — 


Tumipe. 


Swedes. 


Mangels. 


Drj  Matter 
Sngar   .. 


Percent 
8-6 
3-0 


Per  cent. 

10-6 

6-0 


Per  cent. 

11*6 

6-6 


These  amounts  of  sugar  in  the  fresh  roots  correspond  to  35*3  per 
cent  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  turnips,  to  47*6  per  cent,  in  that  of 
the  swedes,  and  to  47*8  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  mangels. 

The  amounts  of  sugar  found  in  the  experimental  rotation  Swedes 
grown  at  Bothamsted  in  1880  were  : — 


In  fresh 
Boots. 


In  Dry 

Matter. 


Without  Manure 

With  Snpeiphosphate         

With  Mixed  Manure,  indnding  Nitrogen 


Per  cent. 
6-26 
7-69 
6*30 


Percent. 
49-76 
63-42 
66-77 


Table  XY.  (p.  33)  shows  that  in  Mangels  grown  with  rape-cake  and 
mineral  manures,  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  over  four  years, 
ranged,  according  to  the  mineral  manure,  from  8*0  to  9*4  per  cent  in 
the  fresh  roots,  corresponding  (with  different  percentages  of  dry  matter 
in  the  two  cases)  to  65*0  and  65*7  per  cent,  in  the  dry  substance. 

The  various  results  adduced  clearly  show,  not  only  that  the  various 
descriptions  of  Roots  differ  much  in  composition  one  from  another,  but 
that  tne  composition  of  one  and  the  same  description  will  vary  very 
greatly,  According  to  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  of  the  maturity  of 
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the  Boots  accordingly.  It  will  nevertheless  he  usefal  to  give  sadt 
an  estimate  as  the  evidence  at  command  permits,  of  the  approximate 
average  percentages  of  dry  matter,  and  of  sugar,  in  different  descriptiooi 
of  feeding  roota 

TABLE  XXI. 

EstimateB  of  the  approziinate  avenge  peroentages  of  dry  matter,  and  of  sngur,  m 

difierent  descriptionB  of  roots. 


Dry- 
Matter 


Sugar  per  cent. 


In 
Freeh  Roots. 


In 
Dry  Milter. 


White  Turnips  . 
Tellow  Turnips. 
Swedish  Turnips 
Mangel  Wurzel . 


Percent. 

8-0 

90 
110 
12-5 


Percent. 
3*5  to  4-6 
40  to  50 
60  to  7-0 
7*6  to  8-6 


Ftteat 
44  to  56 
44  to  56 
66  to  64 
60  to  68 


Thus,  then,  even  in  common  Turnips,  one  half  or  more  of  the  total 
solid  matter  of  the  roots  may  he  sugar.  Of  the  total  drj  matter  of 
Swedish  Turnips  a  larger  proportion,  and  of  that  of  Mangels  a  larger 
proportion  still,  will  he  sugar ;  indeed,  in  well-matured  Mangels,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  solid  matter  may  he  sugar. 

Now,  it  may  he  stated  that,  in  the  cereal  grains,  the  proportion  of 
albuminoid  matter  to  the  non-nitrogenous  food  material  (starch,  &c)  is 
about  as  1  to  6  (more  or  less) ;  and  that  this  is  a  proportion  which  may 
be  said  to  be  as  a  rule  fairly  favourable  for  the  requirements  of  fattening 
animals. 

According  to  the  results  and  calculations  of  Dr.  Aitken,  tha 
albuminoid  ratio,  that  is  the  ratio  of  the  "  carbohydrates,  &c,"  to  1  of 
albumen,  ranged  from  7*6  to  12*2,  and  averaged  about  10,  in  thesixtj 
specimens  of  Fosterton  Hybrid  Turnips  grown  at  Fumpherston.  Mr. 
David  Wilson's  results,  with  Aberdeen  Yellow  Turnips,  show  a  range 
from  6*5  to  16-4,  and  an  average  of  12*4  "  carbohydrates,  &c"  (indnding 
amides,  &c.)  to  1  of  albumen.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Hr.  6. 
Gray,  in  the  eleven  specimens  of  common  Turnips  grown  in  Nev 
Zealand,  the  albuminoid  ratio  ranged  from  1  to  16  to  1  to  31 ;  and 
it  averaged  about  1  to  21.  It  would  appear  that,  in  none  of  these 
various  estimates  is  any  of  the  woody  fibre  estimated  as  digestible^ 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  of  it  would  be  so  when  consumed 
by  ruminants.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Darid 
Wilson  and  Mr.  G.  Gray,  the  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous  compounds 
are  included  with  the  carbohydrates,  &c. ;  but  Dr.  Aitken's  figures  do 
not  clearly  show  whether  or  not  he  has  so  included  them. 

The  estimates  are,  therefore,  obviously  only  approximations  to  the 
truth ;  but  the  results  are  nevertheless  of  much  significance  and 
importance,  in  showing  how  comparatively  very  low  is  the  proportion 
of  albuminoid  to  digestible  non-nitrogenous  matter  in  common  Tamip& 
In  the  case  of  other  roots,  such  as  Swedish  Turnips  and  Mangek,  it  k 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  of  sugar  wmch  th^ 
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contain,  the  ratio  of  the  albuminoid  to  the  non-nitrogenous  matters 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  lower  still. 

It  is  obviously  very  essential  to  give  with  Roots  other  foods  which  are 
richer  in  albuminoid  substances,  and  which  contain  a  higher  proportion 
of  albuminoid  to  digestible  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Nevertheless, 
Boots  are,  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of  sugar  they  supply,  very  valuable 
for  meeting  the  respiratory  requirements  of  the  animals,  and  also  for 
fat-forming,  and  for  milk  production,  when  given  in  due  admixture. 

In  conclusion,  from  all  the  illustrations  that  have  been  adduced,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce,  and 
consequently  its  feeding  value,  will  greatly  depend  on  the  selection  of 
the  best  description  of  Roots  to  be  grown,  and  on  the  character  and  the 
amount  of  the  manure,  and  especially  on  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
manure,  to  be  employed.  It  will  at  the  same  time  be  obvious,  that  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  these  points. 
Independently  of  the  necessary  consideration  of  the  general  economy 
of  the  farm,  the  choice  must  be  influenced  partly  by  the  character  of 
the  soil,  but  very  much  more  by  that  of  the  climate.  Judgment, 
focmded  it  is  true  on  knowledge,  and  aided  by  careful  observation, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  feeding  shed,  must  be  relied  upon  as  the 
guide  of  the  practical  fEirmer. 


OENERAL  SUMMARY,  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Like  Sugar-beet  grown  for  sugar,  Roots  grown  for  feeding 
purposes,  are  very  artificial  productions.  The  swollen  root  consists  of 
a  very  abnormal  development  of  the  reserve  material  for  the  second 
growth  of  stem  and  seed  ;  and  the  conditions  of  growth,  as  to  the 
period  of  the  season  selected,  the  soil,  and  the  manuring,  are  such  as 
to  obtain  the  maximum  development  within  the  season. 

2.  Roots,  as  grown  in  our  rotations,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
restorative  crops.  But  they  depend  for  their  successful  development 
on  large  quantities  of  manure;  which  is  sometimes  applied  for  the 
previous  grain  crop,  but  more  frequently  directly  for  the  Roots 
themselves;  and  when  grown >  without  manure^ even ^  from  the  same 
seed  as  the  manured  crop,  either  for  a  few  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land,  or  even  in  rotation,  they  soon  revert  to  the  uncultivated 
condition. 

3.  Independently  of  the  great  advantage  arising  from  the 
opportunity  which  the  growth  of  Roots  affords  for  the  cleaning  of  the 
land,  the  benefits  of  growing  the  crop  in  rotation  are  due — to  the  large 
amount  of  manure  applied  for  its  growth,  to  the  large  residue  of  the 
manure  left  in  the  soil  for  future  crops,  to  the  large  amount  of  matter 
at  once  returned  as  manure  again  in  the  leaves,  to  the  large  amount 
of  food  produced,  and  to  the  small  amount  of  the  most  important 
manurial  constituents  of  the  roots  which  is  retained  by  the  animals 
consaming  them,  the  rest  returning  as  manure  again. 
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4.  It  is  entirely  fallacious  to  suppose  that  Soot-crops  gain  a  large 
amount  of  nitrogen  from  atmospheric  sources  by  means  of  their 
extended  leaf-surface.  No  crop  is  more  dependent  on  nitro^n  in  an 
available  condition  within  the  soil ;  and  if  a  good  crop  of  Turnips  is 
grown  by  superphosphate  of  lime  alone,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  soil  contained 
the  necessary  nitrogen.  In  fact,  provided  the  season  be  favourable,  the 
condition  of  land,  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned,  may  be  more  rapidly 
exhausted  by  the  growth  of  Turnips  by  superphosphate  than  by  any 
other  crop. 

6.  A  characteristic  difference  between  the  uncultivated  and  the 
cultivated  Turnip  root  is,  that  the  cultivated  root  contains  a  much  lover 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  and  a  much  higher  percentage  of  non-nitrogenoos 
constituents,  especially  sugar,  by  the  accumulation  of  which  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  is  reduced.  Yet  it  is  under  the  influence  of 
nitrogenous  manures  that  the  greatest  amount  of  the  non-nitrog^oiu 
substance — sugar — is  produced. 

6.  If  nitrogenous  manures  are  used  in  excess,  that  is  in  such 
amount  as  so  to  force  luxuriance  that  the  roots  do  not  properly  matare 
within  the  season,  there  will  be,  not  only  a  restricted  production  of 
root,  but  an  undue  amount  and  proportion  of  leaf.  In  fact^  the  higher 
the  nitrogenous  manuring,  and  the  heavier  the  soQ,  the  greater  is  the 
tendency  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  leaf. 

7.  In  the  case  of  both  common  and  Swedish  Turnips,  the  leaf 
contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  dry  substance  than  the  root ; 
and  the  dry  substance  of  the  leaf  contains  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  both  nitrogen  and  total  mineral  matter  than  does  that  of  the  rook 

8.  Common  Turnips  yield  a  much  higher  proportion  of  leaf  to  root 
than  Swedish  Turnips  \  and  if  the  leaf  be  unduly  developed,  there  maj 
even  be  more  nitrogen,  and  more  total  mineral  matter,  remaining  in  the 
lei^  to  serve  only  as  manure  again,  than  accumulated  in  the  root  to  he 
used  as  food.  In  the  case  of  Swedish  Turnips,  however,  not  only  is  the 
proportion  of  leaf  to  root  very  much  less  under  equal  conditions  of 
growth,  but  the  amount  of  <ky  matter,  of  nitroeen,  and  of  mineral 
matter,  remaining  in  the  leaf,  \b  very  much  less  than  in  the  root  In 
fact,  whilst  in  the  case  of  common  Turnips  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
matter  grown  is  accumulated  in  the  lei^  and  only  serves  as  manure 
again,  in  that  of  Swedish  Turnips  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
the  produce  is  useless  as  food  for  stock. 

0.  The  root  of  the  Swedish  Turnip  contains  a  less  percentage  of 
water,  that  is  a  higher  percentage  of  solid  matter  or  food-material, 
than  that  of  the  common  Turnip.  The  dry  or  solid  matter  (tf  the 
Swedish  Turnip  root  also  contains  a  lower  percentage  of  mineral  matter, 
and  consequently  a  higher  proportion  of  organic  food-substanoe. 

10.  The  more  deeply  and  powerfully  rooting,  and  more  vigoroni 
Mangel,  is  sown  earlier,  has  a  longer  cycle  of  growth,  and  even  under 
the  same  conditions  as  to  manuring,  yields  more  produce  per  acre  than 
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either  common  or  Swedish  Turnips.    It  requires,  however,  for  full  crops, 
mach  heavier  dressings  of  manure. 

11.  The  proportion  of  Mangel  leaf  to  root  is,  as  a  rule,  very  much 
less  than  in  the  case  of  common  Turnips,  but  more  than  in  that  of 
Swedish  Turnips. 

12.  With  the  more  extended  root  range  of  the  Mangel,  it  is  less 
dependent  on  continuity  of  rain  when  growth  is  once  well  established ; 
and  it  bears,  or  rather  requires,  for  its  full  development,  a  higher 
temperature  than  the  Turnip. 

13.  The  Mangel  root  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  solid  matter 
than  either  common  or  Swedish  Turnips.  But  whilst  the  Turnip  leaf 
contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter  than  the  Turnip  root, 
the  Mangel  leaf  contains  a  much  lower  percentage  of  dry  matter  than 
the  Mangel  root;  and  also  a  very  much  lower  percentage  than  the 
Turnip  1^. 

14.  As  in  the  case  of  Turnips,  the  dry  substance  of  the  Mangel 
leaf  contains  a  much  higher  percentage  of  both  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter  than  does  the  dry  substance  of  the  root  Indeed  the  dry 
substance  of  the  Mangel  leaf  contains  not  far  from  twice  as  high  a 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  as  that  of  the  Turnip  leaf ;  but  it  contains 
upon  the  whole  a  rather  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  that  of 
the  Turnip  leaf  It  would  seem  that  the  Mangel  leaf  is  more  folly 
exhausted  of  migratory  organic  matters  in  the  greater  development  of 
the  root,  than  is  the  Swede  leaf,  and  more  still  than  the  common  Turnip 
leaf. 

16.  Superphosphate  is  much  less  beneficial  to  Mangels  than  to 
Turnips.  In  mangels,  as  in  Turnips,  the  amount  of  dry  substance  grown 
has  a  very  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  available  within 
the  soO.  But  more  vegetable  substance  was  produced,  and  more  stock- 
food  yielded,  from  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  applied  to  Mangels, 
than  to  either  description  of  Turnips.  By  the  application  of  nitrogen 
to  the  soil  for  Mangels,  there  was,  in  many  cases,  an  increased 
assimilation  of  about  a  ton  of  carbon  per  acre  fiom  the  atmosphere. 

16.  Taking  the  average  of  six  years,  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  increased  crop  of  Mangel  roots  was  about  60  per  cent 
of  that  supplied  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  used,  about  42  per  cent 
when  ammonium-salts,  about  50  per  cent  when  rape  cake,  and  about 
46  per  cent  when  an  excessive  amount  in  a  mixture  of  rape  cake  and 
ammonium-salts  was  employed.  There  was,  of  course,  an  additional 
amount  accumulated  in  the  leaves,  but  these  were  annually  returned  to 
the  soil  as  manure. 

17.  When  farmyard  manure  is  applied  for  Mangels,  larger  amounts 
of  nitrogen  are  supplied  per  acre  than  were  used  in  any  of  the  Kothamsted 
experiments  with  artificial  manures,  a  less  proportion  of  the  nitrogen 
supplied  is  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop,  and  more  remains  for 
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future  crops.  It  is  the  nitrogen  of  the  liquid  dejections  of  the  animal! 
that  is  first  rendered  available  within  the  soil,  then  that  of  the  finely 
comminuted  matter  mixed  with  some  secretions  in  the  solid  excrements, 
and  finally  that  of  the  litter. 

18.  As  in  the  case  of  Turnips,  these  assumed  restorative  crops  are 
themselves  pre-eminently  dependent  on  manure  for  their  developmeat 
They  produce  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  substance,  but  a  laige 
amount  of  the  manure  remains  for  future  crops ;  whilst,  of  the  substance 
grown,  that  accumulated  in  the  leaf  is  at  once  manure  again,  and  of  the 
portion  used  as  food  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  constitaents 
valuable  as  manure  is  eventually  recovered  as  such  in  the  excrements  of 
the  animals.  When,  however,  the  roots  are  consumed  for  the  prodoction 
of  milk,  the  loss  to  the  manure  will  be  greater  than  when  they  are 
consumed  by  either  store  or  fattening  stock. 

19.  The  selection  of  the  proper  description  of  Roots  to  be  grown 
cannot  be  settled  merely  by  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of  prodaoe 
obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  manure,  of  the  proportion  of  the 
crop  which  is  available  as  food  for  stock  or  only  remains  for  manure 
again,  or  of  the  high  or  low  percentage  of  solid  matter  in  the  food 
portion  of  the  crop.  The  general  economy  of  the  farm,  the  character 
of  the  soil,  but  more  especially  that  of  the  climate  of  the  locality,  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  The  great  influence  of  climate  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  different  proportions  in  which  the  different  descriptioDS 
of  Eoots  are  grown  in  different  divisions  of  the  United  Eangdom. 

20.  The  experiments  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter 
in  Swedish  than  in  commou  Turnips,  and  a  higher  percentage  in  MaDgeU 
than  in  Swedes.  But,  with  each  description  of  Roots,  the  range  in  the 
percentage  was  considerable,  according  to  season  and  to  manming. 
The  percentage  of  dry  matter  was  the  lower,  the  greater  the  excess  of 
nitrogenous  manure,  the  greater  the  luxuriance,  the  larger  the  crops, 
and  the  less  matured  the  roots ;  and  it  was,  conversely,  the  higher  the 
more  matured  the  Roots. 

21.  The  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  Roots  was  the  higher, 
the  greater  the  luxuriance,  and  the  more  crude  and  unripe  the  Boots. 

22.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  Roots  was  very  small,  but 
very  variable.  It  was  the  higher  the  more  nitrogen  was  applied  bj 
manure,  the  greater  the  luxuriance,  and  the  less  matured  the  Roots ; 
and  it  was  the  lower  the  riper  the  Roots. 

23.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  dry  substance  of  Mangels  was  found 
to  be  sugar.  The  percentage  of  sugar  was  the  greater  the  more  matoie 
the  Roots ;  and  it  was  consequently  the  greater  in  the  Roots  of  the 
smaller  crops.  But  the  amount  of  sugar  per  acre  was  much  the 
greatest  with  the  largest  crops ;  that  is  where  the  most  nitrogem  vas 
applied  in  the  manure.  The  Roots  grown  by  farmyard  manure  alooe 
contained  more  than  one  ton  of  sugar  per  acre ;  and  by  the  additioE 
of  artificial  nitrogenous  manure  to  the  farmyard  manure,  there  waetf 
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increase  of  more  than  half  a  ton  of  sugar  per  acre.  In  several  cases 
the  addition  of  artificial  nitrogenous  to  a  complete  mineral  manure, 
increased  the  production  of  sugar  by  more  than  a  ton  per  acre. 

24.  By  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  to  a  complete  mineral  manure, 
1  lb.  of  nitrogen  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda  yielded  an  increase  of  22:1 
lbs.  of  sugar;  1  lb.  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts  19  lbs.  of  sugar ;  1  lb. 
as  rape  cake  20*8  lbs.  of  sugar ;  and  1  lb.  of  nitrogen  applied  in 
excessive  amount  in  a  mixture  of  rape  cake  and  ammonium-salts  gave 
an  increase  of  only  13*7  lbs.  of  sugar. 

25.  In  ripened  products  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  exists  in  the  most  favourable  food-condition  of  albuminoids, 
or  protein  compounds ;  but  in  unripened  ones,  and  especially  in  such 
succulent,  crude,  and  immature  productions,  as  feeding  roots,  a  large 
portion  of  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the  much  less  valuable  condition  of 
amide-compounds,  and  in  some  cases  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  is  in 
the  non-food,  or  even  injurious  forms,  of  nitrates  and  ammonium  salts. 

26.  In  Mangels,  with  their  more  luxuriant  growth,  and  frequent 
greater  immaturity  when  taken  up,  there  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  a  less 
proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  albuminoid  condition  than  in 
either  common  Turnips  or  Swedes.  There  is  also  probably  a  less 
proportion  of  amide  nitrogen,  and  pretty  certainly  a  larger  proportion 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  in  other  forms.  But  the  range  in  the 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  as  albuminoids  varies  very  much  with  each 
description  of  roots,  being  the  less  the  greater  the  luxuriance,  and  the 
less  matured  the  crop. 

27.  Feeding  roots  are  essentially  sugar  crops.  Although  the 
percentage  of  dry  matter  varies  considerably  with  each  description  of 
Boot,  according  to  the  conditions  of  growth,  the  average  amount  of 
dry  matter  may  be  taken,  as,  approximately,  8  per  cent,  in  white 
Tamips,  9  per  cent  in  yellow  Turnips,  11  per  cent,  in  Swedes,  and 
12*5  per  cent,  in  Mangels.  Of  the  dry  matter  of  white  and  yellow 
Turnips  nearly,  or  more  than  half,  may  be  sugar ;  of  that  of  Swedes 
more  than  half;  and  of  that  of  Mangels  nearly,  or  as  much  as,  two- 
thirds  may  be  sugar. 

28.  In  cereal  grains,  the  proportion  of  albuminoid  matter  to 
non- nitrogenous  food-material  is  about  as  1  to  6.  In  roots  the  albumi- 
noid ratio  varies  very  greatly ;  but  it  is  probably  seldom  more  than  1 
to  12,  and  frequently  as  low  as  1  to  20  or  more.  The  ratio  will 
probably,  as  a  rule,  be  lower  in  Swedes  than  in  common  Turnips,  and 
lower  still  in  Mangels. 

29.  With  Boots,  should  be  given  other  foods,  richer  in  albuminoid 
matters,  and  which  contain  a  higher  proportion  of  albuminoid  to 
digestible  non-nitrogenous  substances;  but  they  are,  by  virtue  of  the  large 
amount  of  sugar  they  supply,  very  valuable  for  meeting  the  respiratory 
requirements  of  the  animals,  also  for  fat-forming,  and  for  milk-pro- 
duction. 
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30.  Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  feeding  BootB,  and 
consequently  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop,  depend  greatly  on  the 
description  grown,  and  on  the  character  and  amount  of  the  manure, 
and  especially  on  the  amount  of  nitro^nous  manure,  employed. 
Independently  of  the  necessary  consideration  of  the  general  eoonomj 
of  the  farm,  the  choice  on  these  points  must  be  guided,  P^rUy  by  the 
character  of  the  soil,  but  very  much  more  by  that  of  the  cUmate  of 
the  locality. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

My  lecture  here  last  year  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conditions  and  the  results  of  growth  of  the  pre-eminently  sugar-yielding 
root-crops,  and  I  have  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  conditions 
and  the  results  of  growth  of  the  pre-eminently  starch-yielding  Potato. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  vegetable  physiologist  the  Potato  is 
not  a  root,  but  a  tuber ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agriculturist 
it  might  well  be  classed  as  a  root-crop. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  scheme  of  illustration,  to  discuss  at  any 
length  the  history  of  the  Potato  as  a  European  crop.  It  will  suffice  to 
say  that  it  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Virginia,  just  about  three  centuries  ago ;  though  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  been  introduced  into  Portugal,  and  thence  into  other  continental 
countries,  some  years  earlier. 

It  is  also  outside  of  my  plan  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
comparative  characters  of  the  enormous  number  of  varieties  now 
cultivated ;  or  of  the  differences  in  the  treatment  of  the  crop,  according 
to  soil,  climate,  and  other  local  circumstances. 
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My  special  object  is  to  show  the  general  requirements  of  the  crop, 
both  actually,  and  as  compared  with  other  crops,  and  the  actual  and 
comparative  characters  and  composition  of  the  product  obtained. 

As  in  my  lectures  on  other  crops,  I  propose  to  draw  my  iUustratioss, 
mainly  from  the  results  of  Field  experiments  on  the  growth  of  the 
Potato  by  different  manures,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession  on  the 
same  land,  at  Rothamsted,  imd  from  those  of  collateral  investigadoDs 
into  the  composition  of  the  produce,  made  in  the  Rothamsted 
Laboratory.  I  shall,  however,  bring  to  my  aid  the  results  of  other 
investigators,  so  far  as  the  subject  may  require,  and  my  limits  as  to 
time  and  space  will  permit. 

PRODUCE  WITHOUT  MANURE,  AND  WITH  VARIOUS  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

First  as  to  the  average  produce  of  Potatoes,  per  acre,  per  annam, 
without  manure,  and  vrith  different  descriptions  of  manure. 

Table  I.  (p.  3),  shows  the  results  obtained  without  manare,  and  by 
six  different  descriptions  of  artificial  manure ;  and  Table  11.  (p.  7), 
shows  the  results  without  manure,  and  with  farm-yard  manure,  eith^ 
alone,  or  with  other  manure& 

In  each  case,  the  particulars  given  are,  the  avera^  annual  amoonts 
obtained  per  acre,  of  good,  of  small,  and  of  diseased  Potatoes,  the  total 
amount  of  tubers,  and  the  percentage  of  diseased  in  the  total  prodace. 
In  the  case  of  the  artificial  manure  series,  these  particulars  are  giren, 
for  the  first  four,  the  second  four,  the  third  four,  and  the  total  period 
of  twelve  years,  of  the  continuous  growth  of  the  crop  on  the  same 
land ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  farm-yard  manure  series,  the  results  are 
given  for  six,  six,  and  twelve  years. 

The  artificial  manure  series  comprises  the  following  conditions  as  to 
manuringj— 

1.  Without  manure. 

2.  Superphosphate  of  lime  alone. 

3.  A  *'  mixed  mineral  manure,"  containing  superphosphate,  and 

salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia. 

4.  Ammonium-salts  alone,  supplying  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per  acre 

per  annum. 

5.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone,  also  supplying  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per 

acre  per  annum. 

6.  The    ammonium-salts,    and  the    "mixed  mineral  manure" 

together. 

7.  The  nitrate  of    soda,   and  the    "mixed   mineral   manare" 

together. 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  description  of  Potatoes  grown  daring 
the  first  four  years  was  the  "  Bock,"  but  subsequently  the  "  Ghampioo.'' 

The  last  column  but  one  of  Table  I.  shows  that,  without  manai«, 
with  ammonium  salts  alone,  and  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  the  avenge 
produce  of  tubers  was  less  over  each  succeeding  period  of  four  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  superphosphate  idone,  with  the  mixed 
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TABLE  I. 

POTATOES. 

Oroum  year  after  year  on  the  fwme  land,  ffooMfield,  JSothaTtittted. 

Manures  oDd  Produce  per  acre  per  annum  ;  12  years,  1876-1887. 


Good, 


Small. 


Diseased. 


Total. 


Per  cent. 
Diseased 
inTotaL 


Ummanurbd.     (Plot  1.) 


4  years,  1876-1879 
4  years,  1880-1883 
Avesng&B^    4  years,  1884-1887 


12  years,  1876-1887     1    13| 


Tons. 
0 
0 
0 


cwts. 

21 


0      li 


Tons. 
2 
1 
1 


cwts. 

18} 
8 


1     19| 


Per  cent. 
614 
1-63 
1*43 


3-15 


SuPBaPHOSPHATB  OF  LiMB.      (Plot  9.) 


4  years,  1876-1879 
4  years,  1880-1883 
4  years,  1884-1887 

12  years,  1876-1887 


3      6 


0  8| 
0  6^ 
0      3g 


H 


0      2{ 
0      1 


2f 


3  ii; 

4    16 
2    11 


3    13| 


6*89 
2-16 
1-98 


3-66 


MixBD  MiNB&AL  Manure.    (Plot  10.) 


4  years,  1876-1879 
4  years,  1880- 1883 
Averagea^    4  years,  1884-1887 


12  years,  1876-1887 


I  i 

0   6| 
0   4 
0   3} 

0      1 

3  m 

4  16 
2  14j 

6-90 
1-64 
1-87 

3   7f 

0  ^ 

0   2| 

3  16i 

3-46 

Ammonium  Salts  »  86  lbs.  Nitrogen.    (Plot  5.) 


4  years,  1876-1879 
4  yean,  1880-1883 
4  years,  1884-1887 

12  years,  1876-1887 


0 
0 
0 


2  18i 
2  3 
1     16 


1     17f    I    0      6|         0      1|    !l    2      6f 


7-46 
1-76 
1-36 


406 


Nitrate  op  Soda  «  86  lbs.  Nitrogen.    (Plot  6.) 


i 


4  years,  1876-1879 
4  years,  1880-1883 
4  years,  1884-1887 

12  years,  1876-1887 


3      2 
2      Of 
1    11 


2 4| 


0 
0 
0 


6 
6 

34 


0 
0 
0 


0      6i    I    0      2ft 


9-09 
1-17 
M6 


2    12i 


4-93 


Ammonium  Salts  «  86  lbs.  Nitrogen,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure.    (Plot  7.) 


4  years,  1876-1879     5    14 
4  years,  1880-1883     7    19 
Averagee^    4  years,  1884-1887,    4      3 


0 
0 
0 


12  years,  1876-1887'  6  18i    0   ^7i 


0  15^ 
0  8 
0   1 


0   8| 


6  18 
8  14| 
4  10} 


6  14i 


11-08 
4-95 
1-49 


6-26 


Nitrate  op  Soda  =  86  lbs.  Nitrogen,  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure.    (Plot  8.) 


4  years,  1876-1879 
4  years,  1880-1883 
ATerageB^    4  years,  1884-1887 


5  19 


0 
0 
0 


8 
6 
5 


12  years,  1876-1887  6  17i    0   6f    0   Oj    6  13 


4      9i 


12-82 
4-70 
1-73 


7-00 


Summary.    Average  12  Years.    1876-1887. 


UDmanured        

Superphosphate  . . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Ammonium  Salts  alone 
Kitzste  of  Soda  alone  . . 
AoLinoninm  ^alts  and  Mixed  ) 

Mineral  Manure     . .         \ 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Mixed  j 

Mixieral  Mannze    • . ) 


1  13i 

3  ? 

3  71 

1  17 

2  4J 

6  18J 

6  171 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6| 


0 

u 

0 

^ 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2| 

0 

81 

0 

9i 

316 
3-66 
3-46 
4-06 
4-93 

6-26 
7-00 
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mineral  manure  alone,  with  the  ammonium  salts  and  mixed  minenl 
manure  together,  and  with  the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  mixed  minenl 
manure  together,  there  was  more  produce  over  the  second  four  years 
than  over  the  first ;  but  there  was  a  marked  reduction  over  the  third 
four  years.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  falling  off  over  the 
second  four  years  in  the  other  cases  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  less 
favourable  seasons  only.  The  conclusion  is  rather,  that  by  the 
continuous  growth  of  the  crop  without  manure,  or  by  nitrogenoas 
manures  alone,  the  available  supplies  of  the  necessary  mineral  con- 
stituents within  the  soil,  became  relatively  deficient 

But  the  great  decline  over  the  third  four  years,  under  all  condiUons 
of  manuring,  even  where  thei*e  was  a  full  supply  of  both  nitrogen  and 
mineral  constituents,  shows  that  the  seasons  were  then  less  favourable 
for  luxuriant  growth.  Doubtless,  too,  with  the  mineral  manures  alone, 
the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil,  and  with  the  nitro- 
genous manures  alone,  the  available  supply  of  mineral  constitaents, 
had  become  deficient 

A  point  of  considerable  interest  brought  to  view  in  the  last  column 
of  the  Table  is,  that  there  was,  under  every  condition  of  manuring,  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  diseased  tubers  over  the  first  four  years, 
when  the  *^  Rock  "  was  grown,  than  afterwards  with  the  "Champion." 
The  very  bad  result  over  the  first  four  years  was,  however,  doubtless 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  character  of  the  seasons  aiso,  which 
included  some  exceedingly  wet  and  unfavourable  ones.  With  the 
"  Champion,"  there  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  less  proportion  of  diseased 
tubers  over  the  third  than  over  the  second  period  of  four  years.  It  is 
true,  that  the  later  years  were  generally  drier,  and  therefore  less 
favourable,  both  for  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  for  the  development  of 
the  disease.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  amount 
of  disease  was  not  enhanced  by  the  continuous  growth  of  the  crop  on 
the  same  land,  as  is  frequently  assumed  to  be  the  case.  It  is  further  of 
interest  to  note  that,  with  the  highest  manuring,  and  the  most  lu3cariant 
growth,  that  is  where  ammonium  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the 
mixed  mineral  manures,  were  used  together,  there  was,  over  the  second 
four  years,  even  with  the  "  Champion,"  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
diseased  tubers  than  with  any  of  the  other  manures ;  though,  over  the 
third  period,  of  drier  seasons,  the  proportion  was  about  as  low  as  under 
the  other  conditions  of  manuring. 

In  the  summary  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table  is  given  the  average 
produce  over  the  total  period  of  twelve  years,  under  each  of  the  different 
conditions  as  to  manuring.  It  will  suffice  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  column  showing  the  total  produce  of  tubers — good,  small,  and 
diseased — and  to  the  last  column,  showing  the  average  percentage  of 
diseased  tubers,  under  each  condition  of  manuring. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  produce  over  twelve  years  without 
any  manure,  is  not  quite  2  tons  per  acre ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  considerable  decline  from  period  to  period  under  thi^ 
exhausting  treatment.    Nevertheless,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  this 
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low  yield  without  manure,  for  twelve  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  is  about  as  much  as  the  average  produce  under  ordinary  cultivation 
in  the  United  States,  and  nearly  two-thirds  as  much  as  in  some 
important  European  countries. 

By  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  the  produce  is  raised  from  an 
average  of  scarcely  2,  to  nearly  3f '  tons ;  and  by  a  mixed  mineral 
manure,  containing,  besides  superphosphate  of  lime,  salts  of  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  to  just  over  3|  tons,  that  is  to  very  little  more  than 
by  the  superphosphate  alone.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  up  to  this 
amount  of  production,  the  character  of  the  exhaustion  induced  by  the 
growth  of  the  crop  on  this  land,  which  was,  agriculturally  speaking, 
in  a  somewhat  exnausted  condition,  was  much  more  that  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  than  of  potash,  or  the  other  bases. 

In  reference  to  this  increase  of  produce  of  Potatoes  by  mineral 
manures  alone,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  result  is  quite  consistent 
with  that  obtained  with  rootH^rops  having  comparatively  shallow 
rootdevelopment ;  and  in  such  cases  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  is 
chiefly  the  store  of  it  in  the  surface  soil.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
mineral  manures,  and  especially  of  phosphates,  are  indeed  observed 
generally  with  ripened  as  well  as  with  succulent  crops  which  are  spring 
sown,  and  which  have,  with  a  short  period  of  growth,  comparatively 
superficial  rooting,  and  which  rely  therefore  much  on  the  stores  of  the 
surface  soil. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  much  less  increase  of  produce  of 
Potatoes  by  nitrogenous  manures  alone  than  by  mineral  manures  alone. 

Thus,  by  ammonium  salts  alone  there  is  an  average  produce  of 
scarcely  2  tons  6  cwts.,  or  only  about  6  cwts.  more  than  without 
manure ;  and  with  nitrate  of  soda  alone  there  is  an  average  of  only 
2  tons  12^  cwts.  per  acre.  The  better  result  by  nitrate  of  soda  than 
by  ammonium  salts  is  doubtless  due  to  the  nitrogenous  supply  being 
more  immediately  available,  and  more  rapidly  distributed  within  the 
sofl,  and  so  inducing  a  more  extended  development  of  feeding  root 

These  negative  results  by  the  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  by  the  continuous  growth  of  the  crop  on  this  land,  it 
was  the  available  supply  of  mineraf  constituents  within  the  root-range 
of  the  plant,  more  tnan  that  of  nitrogen,  that  became  deficient. 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  Table  show,  that  with  the  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  ammonium  salts  together,  there  was  an  average  of  about 
6  tons  14^  cwts.,  and  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  the  same 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda,  an  average  of  6  tons  13  cwts. ; 
that  is,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  with  the  mineral  manure  alone,  and 
much  more  than  twice  as  much  as  with  the  nitrogenous  manure  alone. 
These  amounts,  it  may  be  observed,  are  higher  than  the  estimated 
average  produce  of  either  Division  of  the  United  Kingdom;  indeed, 
more  than  one  and  a  half  time  as  high  as  in  Ireland  in  recent  years. 
At  any  rate  the  amounts  of  produce  obtained  by  the  mixture  of  both 
mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  are  sufficient  to  show  that,  although 
the  land  is  by  no  means  specially  adapted  for  Potatoes,  the  results  may 
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be  taken  as  nonnal  and  trustworthy ;  and  as  fairly  indicating  tlie 
characteristic  manurial  requirements  of  the  crop  ;  and  the  oonclusioii  is 
that,  in  an  agriculturally  exhausted  soil,  both  mineral  and  nitrogenoos 
manures  are  required  to  give  full  crops. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  this  summary  of  the  results,  the  last  column 
shows  the  average  percentage  of  diseased  tubers  under  each  of  the 
several  conditions  as  to  manuring.  It  is  seen  that,  without  manure,  and 
with  purely  mineral  manures,  the  proportion  of  diseased  tubers  is  mack 
less  than  where  nitrogenous  manures  were  applied ;  and  again,  that  it 
was  less  where  the  nitrogenous  manures  were  applied  alone,  than  when 
in  conjunction  with  mineral  manures;  and  where,  consequently,  the 
luxuriance  of  growth,  and  the  amounts  of  produce,  were  the  greatest 
To  this  result  I  shall  have  to  refer  again  further  on. 

PRODUCE  WITHOUT  MANURE,  AND  WITH  FARM-TARD  MANURE. 

Table  II.  (p.  7),  gives  the  results  obtained  by  farm-yard  manure, 
alone,  or  with  other  manures,  compared  with  those  without  manure. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  produce  per  acre,  per  annum,  is  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  manure  series,  given  for  the  first,  second, 
and  third  periods  of  four  years  each,  and  for  the  twelve  years,  but  for 
six,  six,  and  twelve  years ;  there  having  been,  as  the  Table  shows,  s 
change  in  the  manuring,  in  two  cases  after  six  years,  and  in  the  third 
after  seven  years;  and,  for  comparison  with  the  manured  plots,  the 
produce  without  manure  is  now  also  given  for  six,  six,  and  twelve 
years.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that,  as  in  the  other  experiments, 
so  in  these,  the  ''Eock"  was  grown  in  the  first  four  years,  and  the 
"  Champion  "  afterwards. 

As  before,  we  may  confine  detailed  attention  to  the  column  of 
average  total  produce  of  tubers — ^good,  small,  and  diseased,  together— 
and  to  the  last  column,  showing  the  average  percentage  of  diseased 
Potatoes  in  the  total  produce. 

As  already  shown,  the  average  produce  without  manure  declined 
considerably  over  the  later  years. 

The  second  division  of  the  Table  shows  that,  with  an  annoai 
application  of  14  tons  farm-yard  manure  per  acre,  supplying  perb^ 
about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  there  was  an  average 
produce  over  six  years  of  only  about  6\  tons  ;  and,  as  shown  in  the  thini 
division,  the  addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime  raised  the  produce  to 
scarcely  5  tons  12  cwts.,  or  by  only  about  7  cwts.  The  fooith 
division  shows,  however,  that  by  the  further  addition  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  supplying  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  in  a  mnch 
more  readily  available  condition  than  most  of  that  in  the  fann-yard 
manure,  the  average  annual  produce  of  tubers  was  raised  to  7  Urns  3 
cwts.,  or  by  H  ton  mora  • 

Comparing  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  artificial  manures 
alone,  we  find  that  farm-yard  manure,  which,  besides  an  abundance  of 
mineral  matters,  and  a  large  amount  of  organic  substance  rich  in  carboot 
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supplied  annually  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  gave  considerably  less 
produce  than  an  artificial  mixture  of  mineral  manures  and  ammonium 
Baits  or  nitrate  of  soda,  supplying  only  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
per  annum.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  farm-yard  manure  which  is  due  to  the 
liqaid  dejections  of  the  animals,  that  is  in  a  readily  and  rapidly 
available  condition;  whilst  that  due  to  more  or  less  digested  matter 
passing  in  the  faeces,  is  more  slowly  available,  and  that  in  the  litter 
remains  a  very  lone  time  inactive.  Hence,  the  addition  of  nitrogen  as 
nitrate  of  soda  to  tke  farm-yard  manure  had  a  very  marked  effect 


TABLE  II. 

POTATOES. 

Orown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  Hoo^fieldt  JRothanuied. 

MannreB  and  Prodooe  per  acre  per  annmn ;  12  yean,  1876-1887. 


Good. 


Small. 


Diaeaaed. 


Total. 


Percent. 
Diaeaaed 
inTotaL 


Unmanubbd,  12  years.    (Plot  1.) 


6  years,  1876-1881 
Averages  I   «  y««»,  1882-1887 

12  years,  1876-1887 


Tooa.  cwta. 

1    17J 

1      9 


1    13i 


Tona.  cwta 
0 
0 


0      5 


Tona.  cwta. 

0      2 

0      Oi 


li 


Tona.  cwta. 
2 
1 


4 


1     19| 


Far  cent. 
4-27 
1-63 


316 


Fabm-tard  Manure,  6  Ybars  ;  Unmanured,  6  Years.    (Plot  2.) 


Averages 


6  years,  1876-1881 
6  years,  1882-1887 

12  years,  1876-1887 


4    114 
2    13{ 


3    12i 


0 
0 


7 
6* 


6i 


0 
0 


a 


0   ^ 


6 
3 


t» 


2| 


6-64 
2-88 


4-66 


Farm-tard   Manurr   and    Sufbrphosphate,   7   Years;    Farm-tard   Manurb 

ALONB,  5  Ybars.    (Plot  3.) 


Averages 


6  yean,  1876-1881 
6  yean,  1882-1887 

12  yean,  1876-1887 


4   m 

3  n! 


4      71 


0 
0 


0      6| 


0 
0 


^1 


5    111 

4      51 


4    18| 


6-73 
2*58 


4-98 


Farm-tard    Manure,    Supbrphosphatb,    and   Nitrate   of   Soda,    6    Years; 
Farm-yard  Manure  alone,  6  Years.    (Plot  4.)  (•) 

6  yean,  1876-1881 
Averages  I    6  yean,  1882-1887 

12  yean,  1876-1887 


6  17| 
3  13 

0   6| 
0   6{ 

0  17} 
0   1} 

I  ^ 

4  16| 

0   6| 

0   9| 

6    lU 

12*56 
2-21 


8-82 


Summary.    Averaob  12  Years,  1876-1887. 


Unmannred        

Farm -yard  Manure,  6  yean  ; 

Unmannred,  6  yean 

Farm -yard  Manure  and  Su- 
perphosphate, 7  yean ; 
Fann-yard  Mannre  alone, 
5  yean 

Farm -yard  Manure,  Super- 
phosphate, and  Nitrate 
8oda,6yean;  Farm -yard 
Manure  alone,  6  yean  (*) 


1  13i 

0   5 

0   li 

1  19} 

3  12^ 

0   6i 

0   3) 

4   2| 

4   7i 

0   6| 

0   4i 

4  18| 

4  15| 

0   6| 

0   9i 

5  Hi 

315 
4-56 

4-93 
8*82 


(*)  The  Superpho^hate,  but  not  the  Nitrate,  was  applied  in  the  seventh  year,  1882. 
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The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  effects  of  the  residue  of  tk 
previously  applied  manures,  as  shown  in  the  second  line  of  ead 
division  of  the  Table. 

The  second  division  shows  that,  after  the  application  of  fann-jaid 
manure,  containing  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  for  six  years  in 
succession,  there  was,  over  the  next  six  years  without  manure,  a  falliog 
off  in  the  annual  average  produce  of  tubers  from  nearly  5^  to  little 
over  3  tons ; — that  is,  to  less  than  the  average  produce  obtained  bj 
artificial  mineral  manures  without  any  nitrogen.  There  is  here 
striking  evidence  of  the  very  slow  action  of  the  large  residue,  mineral 
as  well  as  nitrogenous,  of  the  farm-yard  manure. 

The  third  division  shows  that  with  the  cessation  of  the  addition  of 
superphosphate  to  the  farm-yard  manure,  the  crop  was  reduced  from 
5  tons  12  cwts.  to  4  tons  5  cwts.  It  is  true  that  the  later  seasons  w^ 
less  favourable  for  luxuriance.  Still,  the  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  residue  of  the  superphosphate  had  comparatively  little 
effect  j  and  that,  in  fact,  it  remained  within  the  soil  in  a  condition  only 
slowly  available. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  division  shows  that  with  the  cessation  of  tbe 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  average  produce  was  reduced 
from  7  tons  2  cwts.  to  only  4  tons,  or  by  more  than  3  tons  per  acre  per 
annum.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  seasons, 
there  would  still  appear  to  have  been  practically  no  immediately 
available  residue  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  mtrate  left  within  the  root^ 
range  of  the  crop. 

The  fact  that,  over  the  last  six  years,  farm-yard  manure,  together 
with  the  residue  of  previously  applied  farm-yard  manure,  superphosphate, 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  only  yielded  an  average  of  about  4  tons  of  tubers ; 
and  that  farm-yard  manure  and  the  residue  of  farm-yard  manure  and 
superphosphate,  only  gave  about  4^  tons,  whilst  farm-yard  manure 
alone  gave  over  the  first  six  years  5i  tons,  is  clear  indication  that  the 
later  seasons  were  somewhat  less  favourable  for  luxuriance  with  such 
manures. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  artificial  manures,  so  now  with  the  farm-yani 
manure  series,  the  last  column  of  the  Table  shows  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  diseased  tubers  over  the  earlier  than  over  the  later  years; 
and,  consistently  with  the  results  with  the  artificial  manures,  there  is  the 
largest  proportion  where  there  was  the  largest  supply  of  nitrogen ;  that 
is  where  nitrate  of  soda  was  added  to  the  farm-yard  manure.  In 
comparing  period  with  period,  however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  thaJ 
the  "  Rock  "  was  grown  in  the  first  four  years,  and  the  "  Champion ' 
afterwards. 

The  summary  given  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  shows  the  average 
results  for  each  of  the  farm-yard  manure  plots,  over  the  whole  period 
of  twelve  years.  The  results  have,  of  course,  to  be  read  with  due 
reference  to  the  changes  in  the  manuring  over  the  later  years,  and 
hence  are  not  very  direct  in  their  indications. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  on  neither  plot  with  fiann-yaid 
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maonrey  not  even  where  it  was  applied  each  year  of  the  twelve,  was 
there  so  mnch  produce  as  on  the  artificially  manured  plots  receiving 
both  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures.  Indeed,  not  even  where  nitrate 
of  soda  was  applied  in  addition  to  the  farm-yaurd  manure  during  the 
first  six  years,  did  the  average  produce  of  the  twelve  years  amount  to 
six  tons  of  tubers. 

The  last  colunm  of  the  summary  shows,  as  before,  that  the 
proportion  of  diseased  tubers  was  the  greater,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  supplied,  and  the  greater  the  luxuriance. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of  this  somewhat 
agriculturally  exhausted  arable  land,  mineral  manures  alone  had  more 
effect  than  nitrogenous  manures  alone ;  but  that,  mineral  constituents 
being  adequately  supplied,  the  further  addition  of  nitrogenous  manures 
was  essential  to  obtain  anything  like  full  crops. 

CONSTITUENTS  IN  THE  CROPS  PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM. 

1. — Artificial  Manure  Series, 

It  will  be  of  interest  next  to  consider,  what  is  the  increased  amount 
of  some  of  the  more  important  constituents  of  the  tubers  stored  up  in 
the  crop,  under  the  influence  of  the  different  manures ;  and  especially 
what  is  the  increased  amount  of  them  stored  up,  for  a  given  quantity 
of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure.  Besults  of  the  analyses  of  the  various 
crops,  to  which  I  shall  call  special  attention  when  considering  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  tubers,  supply  the  data  for  estimates  on 
these  points. 

Table  III.  (p.  10),  gives  the  results  for  the  artificially  manured  series. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Table  shows  the  amounts,  in  lbs.,  of 
total  dry  or  solid  matter,  of  nitrogen,  of  total  mineral  matter  (or 
ash),  of  potash,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  chlorine, 
in  the  average  produce,  per  acre,  per  annum,  over  the  twelve 
years,  without  manure,  and  with  each  of  the  six  different  artificial 
manures.  These  are  the  total  quantities  in  the  crops  per  acre ;  but  the 
amount  of  seed  Potatoes  planted  would,  on  the  average,  supply  to  the 
soil  perhaps  as  much  as  one-third  or  more  of  the  various  constituents  as 
were  removed  in  the  unmanured  produce;  and,  of  course,  the  same 
actual  amounts,  but  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  whole  in  the  produce, 
would  be  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  manured  crops.  It  seems  desirable, 
however,  that  the  Table  should  give  the  actual  amounts  in  the  crops, 
rather  than  any  mere  estimates  founded  on  uncertain  data ;  especially 
as  the  figures  in  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  Table,  which  relate  to 
the  increase  of  constituents  in  the  crops  under  the  influence  of  the 
different  manures,  would  not  be  affected  by  any  correction  for  the 
amounts  supplied  in  the  seed. 

In  the  second  division  are  given  the  increased  amounts  of  each  of 
the  same  constituents  per  acre  in  the  average  produce  of  each  of  the 
manured  plots,  over  the  amount  in  the  unmanured  produce. 

The  third  division  shows  the  amounts  of  the  several  constituents  in 
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the  inorease  of  produce  over  that  without  manure,  for  100  of  nhiogeD 
supplied  in  manure. 

In  the  fourth  division  are  shown  the  actual  amounts  of  increase  of 
the  constituents  per  acre  by  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manuie 
together,  over  those  by  the  mineral  manure  alone ;  and  the  fifth  and 
last  division  shows  these  increased  amounts  over  those  by  the  minenl 
manure  alone,  calculated  for  100  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure. 


TABLB  III. 

EXPEBIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 
Grown  ytar  afltir  pear  on  the  9ame  land,  ffoo^fidd,  RothamMid, 
ConKtitaents  per  aoie  per  anniiin  in  Total  Tubers.    Average  of  12  yean,  1876-18S7. 


Dry 

Matter. 


Nitrogen. 


Mln<n«l 
Matter 
(ABh). 


Potaah. 


Phos- 
phoric 
Acid. 


Sol. 
phorie 
Acid. 


dilocisL 


CONBTITVBNTB  FB&  Ac&B  FBB  ANNUX. 


Unmaniired 
Sapezphoephate . . 
Ifized  Mineral  Manure 
Ammomnm  Salts 
Nitrate  of  Soda. . 
Ammoniom  Salts  and ) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  f 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  / 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1250 

14*9 

37-4 

20-8 

5-51 

3-25 

2203 

20-5 

87-9 

50-8 

11-28 

4-97 

2235 

19-9 

93-6 

53-9 

11-91 

5-75 

1343 

19-7 

39-5 

21-6 

4-74 

3-28 

1558 

230 

44-1 

231 

5-59 

3-15 

3857 

481 

153-7 

88-3 

16-80 

8-90 

3844 

50*8 

149-0 

85-2 

17-51 

8-61 

Ibi. 
1-99 
413 
4-44 
8-70 
\i& 

11-02 
4-16 


InCBBABB  of  CONBTITUBNTS  FBB,  AC&B  PBR  Amnum  oybb  Unmabvbid. 


Superphosphate . . 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

953 

5-6 

50-5 

30-0 

5-77 

1-72 

214 

985 

50 

56-2 

33-1 

6-40 

2-50 

2-46 

Ammonium  Salts 

93 

4-8 

2-1 

0-8 

-0-77 

-0-02 

1-71 

Nitrate  of  Soda. . 

308 

8-1 

6-7 

2-3 

008 

-010 

-016 

Ammonium  Salts  and ) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  I 

2607 

33-2 

116-3 

67-5 

11-29 

505 

9^ 

Nitrate  of   Soda  and) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure  j 

2504 

35-9 

111-6 

64-4 

12*00 

5-36 

2-17 

Incbbasb  of  Constitubntb  fob  100  NiTBooBN  iM  Manubb  oybb  UNMAyrRID. 


Ammonium  Salts 
Nitrate  of  Soda.. 
Ammonium  Salts  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate  of   Soda  and 
Mixed  Biineral  Manure 


108 
358 

3031 
3016 


5-6 
9-4 

38-6 
41-7 


2-4 

7-8 

135-2 
129-8 


0-9 
2-7 

78-5 
74-9 


-0-90 
009 

13-13 
13-95 


0-02 
0-12 

5-87 
6-28 


1-99 
-0-19 

2S 


IBCBBABB  OF  CONBTITUBNTB  FBB  AOBB  FBB  AMNUM  OYBB  MiXBD  MiNBBAL  MiXril. 


Ammonium  Salts  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 


1622 
1609 


28-2 
30-9 


60-1 
55-4 


34-4 
31-3 


4-89 
5-60 


2-55 
2-88 


6-S8 
-0-3S 


Inobbabb  of  Constitubntb  fob  100  Nitboobn  in  Manubb  oybb  Mixbd  Mxkw^ 

Manubb. 


Ammonium  Salts  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 


1886 
1871 


82-8 
35*9 


69-9 
64-4 


40-0 
36-4 


5-69 
6-51 


2-97 
3-33 


7-65 
-03? 
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Beferring  to  the  first  diyision,  it  is  seen  that  whilst  without  manure 
there  is  an  average  of  only  1250  lbs.,  or  little  more  than  11  cwts.  of 
total  dry  or  solid  matter,  produced  per  acre,  there  is  not  mnch  more 
(1343  IbSb)  with  purely  nitrogenous  manure  as  ammonium  salts,  and 
scarcely  one-fourth  more  (1558  lbs.)  with  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  nitrate  of  soda.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  purely 
mineral  manures,  nearly  20  cwts.  (2203  and  2235  lbs.),  and  with  the 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  together  an  average  of  about  34^ 
cwts.  (3857  and  3844  lbs.)  of  solid  matter  produced  per  acre  per 
annum. 

The  average  amount  of  nitrogen  annually  stored  up  in  the  tubers 
grown  without  manure  was,  notwithstanding  the  amount  supplied  in 
the  seed,  only  14*9  lbs. ;  or  less  than  would  be  yielded  in  wheat  or 
barley  under  similar  circumstances.  By  mineral  manures  alone  the 
amount  was  raised  to  about  20  lbs.,  or  to  nearly  as  much  as  in 
wheat  or  barley  under  the  same  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
direct  application  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per  annum,  when  as 
ammonium  salts  alone,  only  raised  the  amount  taken  up  to  19*7  lbs., 
and  when  as  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  to  only  23*0  lbs.  The  incapacity  of 
the  plant  to  avail  itself  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  in  the  absence  of  a 
sufficient  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents,  is  here  very  strikingly 
illustrated.  With  the  same  applications  of  nitrogen,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  mixed  mineral  manure,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up  in 
the  tubers  is  raised  from  about  20  to  about  50  lbs. ; — 48*1  lbs.  with  the 
ammonium  salts,  and  50*8  lbs.  with  the  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  remaining  columns  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Table  show 
that  very  little  more  of  either  the  total,  or  the  individual,  mineral 
constituents,  was  taken  up  under  the  influence  of  the  purely  nitrogenous 
manures,  than  without  manure.  With  the  minersJ  manures  alone, 
however,  there  was  more  than  twice  as  much,  both  of  total  mineral 
constituents,  and  of  the  more  important  individual  ones,  taken  up  ;  and 
there  was  three  or  four  times  as  much  taken  up  when  the  nitrogenous 
and  the  mineral  manures  were  used  together.  The  figures  relating  to 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  afford  striking  illustrations  on  these  points. 

The  influence  of  the  manures  on  the  amounts  of  constituents  taken 
up  by  the  crop  is,  however,  brought  out  more  clearly  still  in  the  second 
division  of  the  Table,  which  shows  the  amounts  of  each  constituent 
stored  up  more  than  without  manure. 

It  \b  seen  that,  whilst  the  purely  nitrogenous  manures  have  but  little 
increased  the  production  of  solid  matter,  the  mineral  manures  alone 
have  increased  it  by  nearly  1000  lbs.  (953  and  985  lbs.)  per  acre,  and 
the  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  together  have  increased  it  by 
about  2600  lbs.  (2607  and  2594  lbs.),  or  by  more  than  23  cwt&  per  acra 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  purely  nitrogenous  manures,  supplying 
86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  have  scarcely  increased  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen 
more  than  the  purely  mineral  manures ;  whilst  the  application  of  the 
two  together  has  increased  it  very  much — by  33*2  and  35*9  lbs.  These 
latter  amounts,  when  calculated  for  100  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure,  as 
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shown  in  the  third  division  of  the  Table,  represent  a  recovery  m  tiie 
increase  of  the  crop  of  38*6  and  41*7  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied 
in  the  manure.  But  when  the  increased  assimilation  of  nitrogen  is 
calculated,  not  over  the  amount  in  the  unmanured  produce,  but  orer 
that  in  the  produce  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  it  represents, 
as  shown  in  the  bottom  division,  only  32*8  and  35*9  per  cent  recovered. 

These  amounts  of  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increased  produce  of 
Potatoes,  for  100  supplied  in  manure,  are  less  than  were  so  recovered 
in  Mangel  Wurzel  receiving  similar  manures.  Thus  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  recovered  for  100  supplied  (with  mineral  manures)  when  as 
ammonium  salts,  was  with  Mangel  Wurzel  42*3,  against  only  32*8  with 
Potatoes;  and  when  the  supply  was  as  nitrate  of  soda,  59*9  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  was  recovered  as  increase  in  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  again^ 
only  35*9  per  cent,  with  the  Potatoes.  The  proportion  recovered  in 
Potatoes  is,  however,  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Wheat, 
but  less  than  that  in  the  case  of  the  spring  sown  Barley. 

Eeferring  in  less  detail  to  the  amounts  of  other  constituents  taken 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  different  manures,  it  is  seen  that  by  far 
the  most  prominent  increase  is  in  the  potash,  and  second  in  order  comes 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  remarkable  that,  by  the  use  of  superphosphate 
of  lime  alone,  30  lbs.  more  potash  are  taken  up  per  acre  than  without 
manure,  and  that  only  3  lbs.  more  are  taken  up  under  the  influence  of 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  which,  besides  superphosphate,  supplied 
annually  nearly  150  lbs.  of  potash.  It  is  well  known  that  one  special 
effect  of  superphosphate  of  lime  applied  to  spring  sown  crops,  is  greatly 
to  increase  the  development  of  feeding-root  within  the  surface  soil ; 
and  here  it  would  seem  that  under  its  influence,  probably  on  both  sxA 
and  plant,  the  Potato  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of 
potash  from  the  stores  of  the  surface  soil. 

The  purely  nitrogenous  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  have  not 
enabled  the  plant  to  take  up  an  appreciably  increased  amount  of  potash. 

It  is,  however,  where  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  were 
applied  together,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  potash  is  taken  up. 
Indeed,  under  the  influence  of  this  combination,  nearly  one-half  of  the 
150  lbs.  of  potash  annually  supplied  is  recovered  in  the  increased 
produce,  67*5  lbs.  in  one  case,  and  644  lbs.  in  the  other. 

But  little  is  definitely  known  of  the  special  function  of  individual 
mineral  constituents  in  vegetation.  It  is,  however,  pretty  clearlr 
established  that  the  presence  of  potash  is  essential  for  the  formation  of 
the  chief  non-nitrogenous  matters — starch  and  sugar.  The  published 
results  of  experiments  at  Eothamsted  have  shown  that  the  proportion 
of  potash  in  the  ash  of  wheat  was  the  greater,  the  better  matured  the 
gram — that  is  the  larger  the  proportion  of  starch  it  contained ;  and  here  in 
the  potato  we  find  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  potash  in  the  heaviest 
crops,  that  is  to  say  in  those  in  which  the  largest  amounts  of  starch 
have  been  formed. 

The  accumulation  of  phosphoric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
directly  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen,  and  the  formatioo 
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of  the  nitrogenous  componnds.  The  amonnts  of  phosphoric  acid  are 
seen  to  be  much  less  than  those  of  potash ;  but  the  differences  in  the 
amounts  bear  an  obvious,  though  not  a  numerically  direct,  relation,  to 
the  differences  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  also  essential,  as  a  supply  of  sulphur,  to  the 
formation  of  certain  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  plant.  It  is  seen 
that  the  quantities  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  that  the  variations  have  some,  but  not  a  numerically  direct 
connection  with  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  methods  of  preparing  ashes  for 
analysis,  do  not  in  all  cases  secure  the  retention  in  them,  as  sulphuric 
acid,  of  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  in  the  substance  incinerated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ashes,  especially  of  other  than  such  fixed  products  as 
ripened  seeds,  generally  contain  sulphuric  acid  existing  as  such  in  the 
crude  product. 

The  amounts  of  the  chlorine  taken  up  by  the  plant  are  very 
variable,  and  have  relation  chiefly  to  the  supplies  by  manure,  and 
probably  none  to  the  formation  of  any  organic  compounds. 

2. — Farm-yard  Manure  Series. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  similar  particulars  relating 
to  the  farm-yard  manure  series  of  plots — that  is  to  what  may  be  called 
the  chemical  statistics  of  the  crops. 

Table  IV.  (p.  14)  gives  the  results  for  the  first  and  second  periods 
of  six  years  each,  separately ;  also  the  difference  between  the  two,  or 
the  results  for  the  twelve  years,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  seen  that,  without  manure,  there  is  less  of  every  constituent 
stored  up  in  the  crop  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  period  of  six 
years.  This  reduction  of  course  represents  exhaustion,  as  well  as  any 
influence  of  the  seasons.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  manured  plots, 
the  whole,  or  some  item,  of  the  manure,  was  omitted  over  the  second 
period,  so  that  some  reduction  in  the  yield  would  be  anticipated  ;  and 
it  is  seen  that  there  was,  under  each  condition  of  manuring,  a  reduction, 
and  generally  a  very  great  reduction,  in  the  amount  stored  up  of  every 
constituent,  with  the  exception  of  the  nitrogen  in  one  case,  as 
indicated  by  the  +  sign. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Table  shows  the  actual  quantities  of  the 
several  constituents  stored  up  per  acre;  but  the  significance  of  the 
facts  will  be  better  appreciated  by  an  examination  of  the  increased 
amounts  over  those  without  manure,  as  given  in  the  second  division  of 
the  Table. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  quantity  of  farm-yard  manure 
annually  applied  per  acre  was  estimated  to  contain  about  200  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  besides  a  very  large  amount  of  mineral  constituents.  Yet,  in 
no  case  was  the  increased  yield  of  solid  substance  in  the  crop  so  great 
as  was  obtained  by  an  artificial  mixture  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manure,  supplying  only  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  but  in  a  more  readily 
available  condition.    Nor  was  the  increased  assimilation  of  any  one  of 
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the  individaal  constituents,  so  great  under  the  influence  of  the  farm- 
yard manure,  as  when  these  were  applied  in  the  rapidly  available 
condition  as  in  the  artificial  mixtures. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  with  the  artificial  manures,  there  was,  of  the 
nitrogen  supplied,  about  40  per  cent,  recovered  in  the  increased  crop 
(38*6  and  41*7)  reckoned  over  the  produce  without  manure,  and  about 
34*5  per  cent.  (32*8  and  35*9)  recKoned  over  the  produce  by  purely 
mineral  manures.  But  here,  when  the  supply  was  in  farm-yard 
manure,  there  was,  as  the  third  division  of  die  Table  shows,  in  one 
case  only  6*4,  and  in  another  only  6*8  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  so 
supplied,  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  over  the  six  years  of  the 
application ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  accumulation  that  would 
take  place,  there  was  only  8*3  per  cent,  recovered  in  the  increase  when 
the  application  was  continued  for  12  consecutive  years. 

It  is  further  seen  that  after  farm-yard  manure  had  been  applied 
for  six  years  in  succession,  and  it  had  yielded  up  to  the  crop  only  6*4 
per  cent  of  its  nitrogen,  over  the  next  six  years  without  manure,  the 
large  unrecovered  residue  only  yielded  5*2  per  cent,  more ;  that  is, 
only  11*6  per  cent,  in  all,  over  the  twelve  years. 

In  the  case  of  other  crops  it  has  been  found  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  farm-yard  manure  was  taken  up  in  the 
year  of  the  application.  But  these  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Potato  is  able  to  avail  itself  of  a  less  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
manure  than  any  other  farm  crop.  Yet,  in  ordinary  practice,  farm-yard 
manure  is  not  only  largely  relied  upon  for  Potatoes,  but  is  often  applied 
in  larger  quantity  for  them  than  for  any  other  crop.  It  is  probable 
that,  independently  of  its  liberal  supply  of  all  necessary  constituents, 
its  beneficial  effects  are  in  a  considerable  degree  due  to  its  influence 
on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil,  rendering  it  more  porous  and 
easily  permeable  to  the  surface  roots,  upon  the  development  of  which 
the  success  of  the  crop  so  much  depends.  Then,  again,  something  may 
be  due  to  an  increased  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  engendered  by 
the  decomposition  of  so  large  an  amount  of  organic  matter  within  it ; 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  decomposition  will,  with  the  aid 
of  moisture,  serve  to  render  the  mineral  resources  of  the  soil  more 
soluble. 

The  Potato  is,  indeed,  largely  a  kitchen  and  market  garden  crop,  as 
well  as  a  farm  crop;  and  for  the  production  of  garden  vegetables 
generally  very  large  quantities  of  farm  or  stable  manure  are  applied, 
beyond  what  is  required  as  a  mere  supply  of  constituents  to  the  crops — 
the  process  being  to  a  great  extent  one  of  forcing,  as  above  referred  to ; 
and  a  necessary  result  is  a  great  accumulation  of  unexhausted  residue 
within  the  soil. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  here  a  few  illustrations  of  the  manuring 
and  produce  of  potatoes,  in  some  localities  where  they  constitute  an 
important  item  of  production. 

I  will  first  refer  to  the  evidence  given  before  TTie  Select  CcmmiUee 
on  the  Potato  Crop.    The  practice  of  several  growers  in  Forfarshire  is 
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given.  Aooording  to  the  varions  statements,  the  crop  is  generallj 
grown  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  year  rotation  ;  and  farm-yard,  or  stable 
manure,  is  largely  relied  upon  ;  but  it  is  frequently  supplemented  bj 
liberal  dressings  of  artificial  manures,  both  mineral  and  nitrogenooE. 
The  quantity  of  dung  used  ranges  from  12  to  14,  and  even  to  more 
than  20  tons  per  acre  ;  and  sometimes  as  much  as  10  cwts.  of  artificial 
manure  is  also  used,  consisting  chiefly  of  superphosphate  or  dissolred 
bones,  and  ]x>tash  salts,  or  kainit ;  and  six  tons  is  reckoned  a  fair  crop. 
In  East  Lothian  the  crop  is  also  grown  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  year 
rotation  ;  as  much  as  30  tons  of  dung  is  used  for  the  late  crop,  with  5 
to  10  cwts.  of  artificials,  consisting  of  guano  or  dissolved  bones,  and 
sometimes  potash  salts ;  and  the  crop  is  estimated  at  6  to  8  tons  per 
acre.  For  an  early  crop  as  much  as  40  tons  of  dung,  and  10  cwts.  of  a 
mixture  of  superphosphate,  guano,  and  dissolved  bones,  are  ased,  and 
only  about  4  or  5  tons  of  produce  is  obtained.  It  was  stated  that  in 
Dublin  County,  potatoes  are  grown  in  four  or  five  years  course,  with 
dung  and  artificials ;  the  latter  consisting  of  superphosphate,  potash 
salts,  and  salts  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  ;  and  8  tons  is  considered 
a  good  crop.  In  Kent,  one  witness  reports  the  growth  of  the  crop 
once  in  five  years,  using  12  to  20  loads  of  farm-yard  manure,  with 
superphosphate,  kainit,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  and  getting  10  to  11 
tons  of  marketable  tubers,  and  2  tons  of  small.  In  another  case  in 
Kent  80  to  35  tons  of  dung  are  used. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Middleton,  of  Invergorden,  Ross-shire,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  further  particulars  as  to  the  manuring  and  prodace 
of  potatoes  in  Scotland.  He  states  that  it  is  common  to  use  15  to  20 
tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  with  bone  meal  and  superphosphate  in 
addition.  Or,  sometimes.  Potatoes  are  grown  with  artificial  manure 
only ;  about  10  cwts.,  consisting  of  3  cwts.  superphosphate,  2  cwts. 
bone  meal,  3  cwts.  of  kainit,  and  2  cwts.  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  and  an 
average  crop  is  about  6^  tons  of  Regents,  or  7^  tons  of  Magnum  Bonums. 
At  a  farm  in  Ayrshire,  the  practice  for  the  growth  of  an  early  crop  is 
to  use  20  to  30  tons  of  dung,  with  5  cwts.  of  kainit,  and  8  or  10  cwts. 
of  other  artificial  manures ;  consisting  of  good  guano,  or  phosphatic 
guano  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  any  mixture  containing  8  to  10 
per  cent,  of  ammonia,  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  phosphate,  and  3  to  5  per 
cent,  of  potash.  In  Forfarshire  the  crop  is  usually  grown  in  an  eight 
year  course ;  15  to  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure  are  used,  with  artificial 
manures  in  addition  ;  6  or  7  tons  is  reckoned  an  average  crop,  10  tons 
a  very  good  one,  and  4  to  5  tons  a  bad  crop.  {Sometimes,  however, 
Potatoes  are  grown  after  three  years  grass,  with  artificial  manures 
alone.  In  East  and  Mid  Lothian,  Potatoes  are  generally  grown  in  a  six 
year  course ;  with  about  20  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  artificial 
manures  in  addition.  The  description  of  the  latter  varies  conHiderablj: 
but  the  following  is  sometimes  used : — 2  cwts.  ground  bones,  1  cwu 
vitriolized  bones.  1^  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate,  1  cwt.  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  i  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia — in  all  6  cwts.  An  average 
crop  is  6  or  7  tons,  and  in  very  favourable  seasons  10  or  even  12  tons 
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are  obtained.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the  Lothians,  Potatoes  are 
grown  in  six  year  conrse,  after  two  years  grass,  ind  with  artificial 
manure  only,  the  farm-yard  manure  being  reserved  for  the  Turnips. 

Such  are  typical  cases  of  the  manuring  and  produce  of  Potatoes 
when  grown  as  a  iarm  rotation  crop.  But  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
the  conditions  under  which  the  crop  is  grown  in  a  specially  suitable 
climate  for  the  early  market.  On  this  point  I  have  been  favoured  with 
a  very  interesting  account  of  Potato  growing  in  Jersey,  by  Mr.  F. 
Woodland  Toms,  the  OflEcial  Analyst,  of  St.  Heliers.  The  rents  for 
suitable  land  are  very  high.  No  special  rotation  is  followed.  Potatoes 
are  grown  two  or  three  years,  then  com,  then  grass  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  Potatoes  again.  From  25  to  80  tons  of  farm-yard  manure,  or  sea- 
weed, are  applied  per  acre,  with  8  to  12  cwts.  of  artificial  manure, 
containing  about  8  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  20  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphate.  Including  rent,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  crop  is  often 
as  much  a«  £45  per  acre,  and  sometimes  even  more;  but  almost  always 
a  second  crop  of  some  kind  is  taken  the  same  year,  after  the  removal 
of  the  Potatoes.  The  earliest  crops,  which  command  very  high  prices, 
average  about  6  tons.  But  the  average  crop  of  the  year  ranges  from  8  to 
10  tons,  according  to  season,  with  an  average  price  of  about  £6  per  ton. 
The  price  fluctuates,  however,  considerably,  from  season  to  season,  and 
very  much  more  throughout  the  season.  Thus,  it  ranged,  in  1886,  from 
£10  per  ton  about  the  middle  of  June,  to  £3  lis.  6d.  in  the  middle  of 
August ;  in  1887,  from  £22  10s.  at  the  end  of  May,  to  £6  lis.  at  the 
end  of  August ;  and  in  1888,  from  £20  12s.  6d.  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  to  about  £2  6s.  in  September  and  October .(*) 

Lastly,  Mr.  C.  B.  Edwardes,  of  Peterborough,  informs  me  that  the 
market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy,  St.  Neots,  and 
Biggleswade,  frequently  apply  from  30  to  60  tons  of  London  stable 
manure  per  acre,  for  Potatoes,  and  even  as  much  as  100  tons  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  used.  Frequently,  too,  besides  the  dung,  i  to  1  ton 
of  artificial  manure,  or  from  100  to  200  bushels  of  soot,  are  also  used 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  actual  practice 
in  the  growth  of  Potatoes,  in  difierent  localities,  are  quite  consistent 
with  the  experimental  results  that  have  been  adduced,  in  showing  how 
large  is  the  amount  of  manure  required  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
produce  obtained. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SEASON  AND  MANURING  ON  THE  PERCENTAGE 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  TUBERS. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
Potato,  and  the  direction,  and  the  degree,  in  which  this  is  influenced 

(*)  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Bear's  article,  entitled,  OlimpsM  of  Farming  in  the  Channel  Islands^  in  the  last 
nnmber  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  He  there  gives  a  very 
interestinff  account  of  the  farming  in  Jersey,  and  especially  of  the  treatment  and 
produce  of  the  potato  crop,  and  to  this  I  would  refer  for  further  details  on  the 
subject. 
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Dry 
[atter. 


Mai 


Minenl 
Matter 
(Aah). 


Nitrogen. 


Fwoent.  i&Diy 
Matter. 


Matter 

(Aah). 


MnrOfS. 


Unmanubbd.    (Plot  1.) 


Averages 


4  years, 
4  years, 
4  yean, 


1876-1879 
1880-1883 
1884-1887 


12  years,  1876-1887 


1-107 
1-126 
1122 


1-118 


Percent. 
26-8 
29-3 
28-2 


28-1 


Peroent. 
0-92 
0-81 
0-79 


0-84 


Peroent. 
0-260 
0-346 
0-397 


0-334 


PiBaroent. 
3-48 
2-77 
2-82 


0-979 
M76 
1-409 


3-02      i-m 


SUPBRPHOSPHATB 

OF  Limb.    (Plot  9.) 

f  4  yean,  1876-1879 

1    4  yean,  1880-1883 

Averages  -<    4  yean,  1884-1887 

1-102 
1-122 
1-121 

24-4 
28-2 
27-8 

1-13 
1-06 
1-02 

0-197 
0-226 
0-325 

4-64 
3-76 
3-67 

0-805 
0-806 
1-165 

1 12  yean,  1876-1887 

1-115 

26-8 

1-07 

0-249 

4-02 

0-929 

MiXBD  MiNBRAL  MANUBB. 

(Plot  10.) 

Averages  -^ 

4  yean,  1876-1879 
4  yean,  1880-1883 
4  yean,  1884-1887 

.  12  yean,  1876-1887 

1-102 
1-121 
1-118 

24-2 
280 
27-3 

1-15 
1-09 
1-09 

0-189 
0-222 
0-297 

4-74 
3-89 
4-00 

0-782 
0-794 
1-090 

1-114 

26-6 

1-11 

0-236 

4-21 

0-888 

Ammonium  Salts  »  86  lbs.  Nitboobn.     (Plot  6.) 


Averages 


W 


yean, 
yean, 
yean, 


1876-1879 
1880-1883 
1884-1887 


12  yean,  1876-1887 


1-099 
1-116 
1-114 


1-110 


23-4 
27-8 
27-3 


26-2 


0-75 
0-80 
0-76 


0-77 


0-298 
0-386 
0-468 


0-384 


3-23 
2-89 
2-77 


2-96 


1-280 
1-390 
1-717 


1-462 


NiTBATB  OF  Soda  »  86  lbs.  Nitboobn.    (Plot  6.) 


(  4  yean,  1876-1879 

1    4  yean,  1880-1883 

Averages  -<    4  yean,  1884-1887 

1-104 
1-117 
1-116 

24-6 
27-9 
27-2 

0-74 
0-78 
0-73 

0-314 
0-399 
0-463 

3-03 
2-81 
2-70 

1-282 
1-431 
1-707 

V  12  yean,  1876-1887 

1-112 

26-6 

0-76 

0-392 

2-84 

1-473 

Ammonium  Salts  »  86  lbs.  Nitboobn,  and  Mixbd  Minbbal  Manubb.    (Plot  7.) 


f  4  yean,  1876-1879 

)    4  yean,  1880-1883 

Averages  <    4  yean,  1884-1887 

1-096 
1-110 
1-107 

24-0 
26-6 
26-2 

1-06 
0-99 
1-01 

0-250 
0-305 
0-401 

4*44 
3-72 
3-85 

1064 
1-149 
l-53d 

1 12  yean,  1876-1887 

1104 

25-6 

1-02 

0-319 

4-00 

1-246 

NiTBATB  OF  Soda  ss  86  lbs.  Nitboobn,  and  Mixbd  Minbbal  Manubb.    (Plot  8.) 


Averages  "S 


4  yean, 
4  yean, 
4  yean. 


1876-1879 
1880-1883 
1884  1887 


12  yean,  1876-1887 


1-100 
1-116 
1-110 


1-108 


24-4 
26-6 
26-3 


26-8 


1-06 
0-97 
0-95 


1-00 


0-266 
0-339 
0-419 


0-341 


4-37 
3-70 
3-62 


1-096 
1-273 
1-602 


3-90        1-324 


SuMMABY.    AvBBAOB  12  Ybabs,  1876-1887. 


Unmanared 

1-118 

28-1 

0-84 

0-334 

302 

1-188 

Superphosphate 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure    . . 

1-116 

26-8 

1-07 

0-249 

4-02 

0-925 

1-114 

26-6 

Ml 

0-236 

4-21 

01WS 

Ammonium  Salts  alone    . . 

1-110 

26-2 

0-77 

0-384 

2-96 

l-46i 

Nitrate  Soda  alone 

1-112 

26-6 

0-75 

0-392 

2-84 

i-4r3 

Ammonium   Salts  and  Mixed 
Mineral  Manure 

1-104 

26-6 

1-02 

0-319 

400 

1-246 

NitrateSodaandMixed Mineral ) 
Manure f 

1-108 

26-8 

1 

100 

0-341 

3-90 

l-fi4 
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by  season  and  manuring.  Table  V.  (p.  1 8)  illustrates  these  points  for  the 
artificial  manure  series,  and  Table  Yl.  (p.  21)  for  the  farm-yard  manure 
series.  For  each  separate  period,  and  for  the  total  periods  of  the 
experiments,  the  particulars  given  are — the  average  specific  gravity  of 
the  tubers ;  the  percentages  of  dry  or  solid  matter,  of  mineral  matter, 
and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  fresh  tubers,  also  the  percentages  of  mineral 
matter,  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  tubers. 

1. — Artificial  Manure  Series. 

Referring  to  the  Table  (Y.),  it  is  seen  that  not  only  without  manure, 
but  with  eacn  of  the  six  descriptions  of  artificial  manure,  the  tubers 
have  a  higher  specific  gravity  over  the  second  and  third,  than  over 
the  first  period  of  four  years.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 
second  and  third  periods  the  Champion  was  grown  instead  of  the  Rock 
as  previously,  and  also  that  the  earlier  seasons  were  upon  the  whole 
much  wetter,  and  therefore  more  conducive  to  luxuriance  and  less  to 
maturation. 

In  countries  where  the  Potato  is  largely  grown  for  the  manufacture 
of  starch  or  potato  spirit,  the  specific  gravity  serves  as  an  important 
indication  of  quality.  The  higher  the  specific  gravity,  the  greater  as  a 
rule  is  the  proportion  of  dry  matter,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of 
starch.  Indeed,  Tables  are  constructed  for  the  calculation  of  the 
percentage  of  dry  matter,  and  of  starch,  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
tubers. 

Consistently,  the  Table  shows  that,  with  the  higher  specific  gravity 
of  the  tubers  over  the  second  and  third  periods,  there  was,  in  every 
case,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  dry  or  solid  matter  over  those 
periods,  indicating  better  maturation. 

Another  point  usually  coincident  with  relatively  high  maturity  of 
produce,  is  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  mineral,  or  ash-constituents  ; 
and  the  figures  show,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  lower  percentage  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  fresh  tubers,  and  in  every  case  a  considerably 
lower  percentage  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  tubers,  over  the  second 
and  third  periods,  than  over  the  first  period. 

A  low  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  a  crop, 
especially  in  the  case  of  ripened  products  such  as  grain,  and  com 
generally,  does  not  as  a  rule  indicate  a  defective  amount  of  mineral 
matter,  but  the  greater  formation  of  organic  substance  in  proportion  to 
the  mineral  matter  taken  up ;  by  which,  of  course,  the  percentage  of  the 
mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  is  reduced — in  other  words,  there 
is  more  favourable  maturation. 

Thus,  then,  the  results  relating  to  specific  gravity,  and  to  the 
percentages  of  dry  substance,  and  of  mineral  matter,  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  known  comparative  characters  of  the  produce  of 
the  different  periods. 

It  is  not  so,  at  first  sight,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned. 
There  is,  in  every  case,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
the  fresh  tubers,  and  in  every  case  but  one  a  higher  percentage  in  the 
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dry  substance  of  the  tubers,  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  period, 
and  in  every  case,  both  in  the  fresh  and  in  the  dry  tubers,  a  higher 
percentage  still  over  the  third  period. 

Now  in  the  case  of  the  cereal  grains,  as  a  rule  the  better  thej  an 
matured  the  lower  is  their  percentage  of  nitrogen ;  the  explanation 
being  that  maturation  means  the  greater  formation  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  substance — starch — under  the  favourable  ripening  climatic 
conditions ;  and  thus  the  already  accumulated  nitrogen  shows  a  lower 
proportion  to  it,  that  is,  a  lower  percentage.  The  same  thing  happen^ 
though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  even  in  the  case  of  the  maturation  of 
the  succulent  roots ;  the  more  there  is  of  sugar  accumulated,  the  lower 
is  the  percentage  of  nitrogen. 

It  will  be  seen  further  on  that,  in  the  case  of  the  potato,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  tuber  exists  in  the  juice,  th&t 
is  not  in  the  fixed  or  insoluble  portion.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  still  fonnative  or  migratory  matter.  Hence,  too,  it  is  easj 
to  understand  how  it  is,  as  the  results  show  to  be  the  case,  that  the 
percentage  of  nitroeen  in  the  tubers  bears  a  very  direct  relation  to 
the  supplies  available  to  the  plant  within  the  soil. 

Leaeing  the  figures  relating  to  the  separate  periods,  the  summarj 
at  the  foot  of  the  Table  gives  the  average  results,  as  to  specific 
gravity  and  percentage  composition,  over  the  total  period  of  twelve 
years,  for  the  unmanured  plot,  and  for  each  of  the  artificially  manured 
plots,  and  in  these  the  influence  of  manure  on  the  composition  is  more 
directly  indicated. 

Comparing  the  first  and  second  columns  with  one  another,  it  is  seen 
at  a  glance  that  there  is,  with  high  specific  gravity,  high  percent^ 
of  dry  matter ;  and  vice  versd.  The  produce  without  manure,  an<l 
with  purely  mineral  manure,  that  is  to  say  with  the  least  luxuriance, 
and  consequently  the  earliest  maturity,  there  is  the  highest  specific 
gravity,  and  the  highest  percentage  of  dry  substance  in  the  tubers. 
With  the  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  and  very  restricted  growth,  then? 
is  lower  both  specific  gravity  and  percentage  of  dry  matter;  and, 
lastly,  with  both  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures,  and  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  and  imperfect  maturity,  there  is  the  lowest  specific  graritv, 
and  the  lowest  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  tubers. 

Comparing  one  plot  with  another,  the  percentages  of  mineral 
matter  and  of  nitrogen,  whether  reckoned  on  the  fresh  tubers,  or  on 
the  dry  substance,  are  seen  to  have  no  direct  relation,  either  to  the 
specific  gravity,  or  to  the  percentages  of  dry  matter,  but  to  have  a  very 
direct  relation  to  the  supplies  by  manure ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
how  large  a  proportion  of  both  of  these  exists  in  the  juice,  or,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  still  formative  and  comparatively  unfixed  condition,  the 
fact  that  their  amount  in  the  tubers  bears  so  direct  a  relation  to  their 
sup^y  becomes  at  once  intelligible. 

Thus,  without  manure,  there  is  a  comparatively  low  percentSjge  of 
mineral  matter,  and  a  medium  percentage  of  nitrogen.  With  mineral 
manures  alone  there  is  the  highest  percentage  of  mineral  matter,  and 
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by  far  the  lowest  percentage  of  nitrogen.  With  purely  nitrogenous 
manures  there  is  the  lowest  percentage  of  mineral  matter,  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  nitrogen.  Lastly,  with  both  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  manures  together,  there  are  intermediate  percentages,  both 
of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  tubers. 

2. — Farmryard  Manure  S&ries. 

TABLE  VI. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 

Oroum  year  after  year  on  the  same  landf  Hoosjield,  Rothameted, 

Mean  percentage  Composition  of  the  Good  Tuben;   12  yean,  1876-1887. 


Spedflo 

gravity 

of  the 

Tuben. 


Per  cent,  in  Fresh  Tuben. 


Dry 
Hatter. 


Mineral 
Matter 

(Ash). 


Nitrogen. 


Per  cent,  in  Dry 
Matter. 


Mineral 
Matter 

(Aflh). 


Nitrogen. 


Unmanurbd,  12  Ybaks. 

(Plot  1.) 

/  6  yean,  1876-1881.. 
Ayeragee      6  jean,  1882-1887  . . 

M12 
1123 

Percent* 
27-74 
28-44 

Per  cent. 
0-89 
0-80 

lucent. 
0-302 
0-366 

Percent. 
3-23 
2-81 

Per  cent. 
1-09 
1-29 

Il2  yean,  1876-1887.. 

M18 

28-09 

0-84 

0-334 

302 

1-19 

Farmtakd  Manurb,  6  Ybaus  ; 

Unmanurbd,  6  Ybars. 

(Plot  2.) 

/   6  yean,  1876-1881.. 
ATeiBgee      6  yean.  1882-1887  . . 

1-106 
1-124 

25-78 
28-45 

1-00 
0-86 

0-241 
0-355 

3-91 
303 

0-93 
1-26 

(l2  yean,  1876-1887.. 

1-116 

27-11 

0-93 

0-298 

3-47 

109 

Fablmtard  Manurb  and  Supbuphosphatb,  7  Ybarb;  Farmyard  Manurb  alonb, 

5  Ybars.    (Plot  3.) 


/   6  yean,  1876-1881.. 
Average-      6  yean,  1882-1887  .. 

M03 
1-112 

25-50 
26-36 

1-04 
0-96 

0-232 
0-353 

408 
3-66 

0-91 
1-35 

(l2  yean,  1876-1887.. 

1-108 

25-94 

1-00 

0-292 

3-87 

M3 

Fabjctard  Manurb,  Supbrphosphatb,  and  Nitratb  of  Soda,  6  Ybars  ;  Farmyard 

Manurb  alonb,  6  Ybarb.    (Plot  4.)  (*) 


6  yean,  1876-1881.. 
ATentgeel   6  yean,  1882-1887  .. 

12  yean,  1876-1887  . . 


1-098 
MIO 


1-104 


24-34 
25-89 


25-11 


0-93 
0-94 


0-93 


0-306 
0-372 


0-339 


3-83 
3-64 


3-73 


1-26 
1-44 


1-35 


Summary.    Atbraob  12  Ybars,  1876-1887. 


Unmanuied 

Farmyard  Manure,  6  yean; 
Unmanored,  6  yean  . . 

Farxnyard  Bianore  and  Super- 
phoephate,  7  yean ;  Farm- 
yard Manure  alone,  5  yean 

FamiTard  Manure,  Superphoe-  \ 

Shate,  and  Nitrate  Soda,  ( 
yean;  Farmyard  Manure  ( 
alone,  6  yean  (*)       .. 


\ 


1-118 

2809 

0-84 

0-334 

3-02 

1-115 

2711 

0-93 

0-298 

3-47 

M08 

25*94 

1-00 

0-292 

3-87 

1-104 

25-11 

0-93 

0-339 

3-73 

1-19 
1-09 

1-13 
1-35 


The  Superphosphate,  but  not  the  Nitrate,  was  applied  in  the  seventh  year,  1882, 
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Keference  may  be  made  more  briefly  to  the  specific  gravity,  and  to 
the  percentage  composition,  of  the  tubers  of  ^e  farm-yard  manure 
series,  as  recorded  in  Table  YI.  (p.  21). 

The  Table  shows  that  there  was  in  every  case  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  in  every  case  a  higher  percentage  of  dry  matter,  and 
in  every  case*  a  lower  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  sub- 
stance, over  the  second  period  than  over  the  first.  All  three  conditioxu 
indicate,  theiefore,  better  maturation  over  the. later  years. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  eveiy  case 
considerably  higher  over  the  second  period,  with,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lower  amounts  of  crop,  dependent  partly  on  lower  manuring,  and 
partly  on  the  conditions  of  season  being  on  the  average  more  favourable 
for  maturation  than  for  luxuriance.  That  the  high  percentage  of  nitrogen 
over  the  second  period  was  due  to  deficient  accumulation  of  starch,  as 
the  result  of  limitation  of  growth,  and  not  to  more  total  nitrogen  being 
taken  up,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  already  shown,  that  there  was,  in  two 
out  of  the  three  cases,  less  total  nitrogen  taken  up  per  acre  over  the 
second  period  than  over  the  first. 

Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  manuring  over  the  two  periods,  the 
average  results  for  the  twelve  years,  as  given  at  the  foot  of  the  Table, 
are  not  of  a  very  definite  character ;  but  they  consistently  show  higher 
percentages  of  both  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen,  with  relatively 
higher  amounts  supplied.  Especially  is  the  higher  percentage  of 
nitrogen  very  obvious  in  the  produce  of  the  plot  to  which  nitrate  of 
soda  was  applied  during  the  first  six  years. 

Upon  the  whole  the  results  which  have  been  given  have  consistently 
shown  higher  specific  gravity,  and  higher  percentages  of  dry  m&tter, 
the  better  matured  the  produce.  As  between  one  set  of  seasons  and 
another,  they  have  also  shown  lower  percentages  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  produce  of  those  of  the  best  maturing  conditions.  But  as  between 
one  condition  of  manuring  and  another,  the  percentages,  both  of 
mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen,  have  been  shown  to  have  a  very  direct 
connection  with  the  relative  amounts  of  them  supplied  within  the  soil 

It  was  stated  that  this  fact  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  further 
fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  both  of  the  mineral  constituents  and 
of  the  nitrogen,  of  the  tuber,  exists  in  a  still  only  formative  condition 
in  the  juice. 

Obviously,  therefore,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  consider  such  evidence 
as  is  at  command,  as  to  the  comparative  composition  of  the  whole 
tubers,  and  of  the  juice,  and  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  several 
constituents  in  the  insoluble  matter,  or  so-called  marc,  and  in  the  juice, 
respectively. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  WHOLE  TUBERS,   AND  OF  THE  JUICE. 

The  upper  division  of  Table  YII.  (p.  23)  shows  the  percentages  ci 
dry  matter,  of  mineral  matter  (both  crude  and  pure  ash),  and  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  whole  tubers,  and  in  the  expressed  juice  of  the  tnbeni 
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from  each  of  the  ten  differently  mannred  plots.  The  results  are,  in 
each  case,  the  averages  for  the  produce  of  the  first  three  years — 1876, 
1877,  and  1878. 

TABLE  Vn. 
EZFEBIHENTS  ON  POTATOES, 

Grown  year  after  jf«ar  on  the  same  land^  Jffooa/Md,  Bothamtted, 

Cmnpodtioii  of  the  taben,  and  of  the  joioe. 

Mixed  year  samples ;  Seasons,  1876, 1877,  and  1878. 


i 


Jag 


II 


I    Flun^ard  ICannre. 


» 


PXBCBNTAOB  COMPOSITIOir  OW  TIIB  TUBBRS  AWD  OF  THB  JuiCB. 


DxylCatter 

(Tubers 
•  \  Juice 

27*6 
4*6 

24*7 
4*7 

24-6 
4-6 

230 
4-7 

24*6 
4-9 

24-3 
4-8 

24*6 
61 

24-8 
4*6 

24*4 
4*6 

23*4 
4*9 

24-6 
4*7 

Aflh  (Crude) 

Tubers 

0*91 
1*10 

1-14 
1-88 

114 
1*38 

0*76 
0*98 

0*73 
087 

1*10 
1-26 

1*07 
1*28 

1*01 
1*21 

1*06 
1*28 

0*95 
1*18 

0*99 
1*18 

AsAi(Piire) 

(Tubers 
■ '(Juioe 

0*90 
106 

1*18 
1-87 

1*18 
1-88 

0*74 
0-98 

0*71 
0-87 

1*07 
1-26 

1*06 
1-27 

0*99 
1*21 

1*03 
1-22 

0*98 
1-12 

0*97 
1*17 

Nitrogen 

Tubers 
"  i  Juioe 

0*27 
0-27 

0*19 
0-22 

0-18 
0-21 

0*81 
0-36 

0*82 
0*38 

0*25 
0-27 

0-26 
0-20 

0*22 
0*24 

0*20 
0-23 

0*29 
0*33 

0*26 
0-28 

PiROiirTAOi  Composition 

OP  THE  PUBK  AbH 

Ferric  oxide  and    Tubers 
AluTnina      ...  ( Juice 

0*40 
0*60 

0*30 
0-63 

0-32 
0*61 

0*60 
0*44 

0*56 
0*49 

0*43 
0*87 

0*37 
0*51 

0-86 
0*51 

0*87 
0*46 

0*41 
0-66 

0-40 
0-48 

Time     

Tubers 
'    Juice 

2*16 
2-27 

1*66 
1*67 

1*66 
1*94 

2*77 
2-26 

2*42 
2*27 

1*64 
1*81 

1*60 
1*76 

1*63 
1*67 

1*45 
1*56 

1*68 
1*74 

1*82 
1-88 

Magnwii* 

Tubers 
'  (Juice 

3*62 
4*32 

8*87 
8*76 

3*45 
3-80 

817 
866 

3-86 
4-17 

3*64 
3-86 

8*92 
4*42 

8*48 
8*91 

8*81 
8*67 

8*72 
4*16 

8*64 
8*96 

Potash 

Tubers 
'    Juice 

65-94 
63*42 

68-62    58-21 
67*92    67-06 

66*54 
66-63 

63-87 
64*02 

68*79 
56-89 

58-21 
67-81 

68*27 
66-81 

58*62 
57-89 

57*69 
56*00 

67*86 
56*24 

Roda 

Tubers 
(Juice 

0*19 
1*77 

0-32 
0-37 

0*68 
0*57 

0*19 
0*49 

2*89 
2*00 

0-02 
0*49 

0*69 
0*74 

0*06 
0*62 

0-12 
0*49 

0*78 
1*21 

0*58 
0*87 

PhosphorieAcid  1 JS^ 

14*83 
11-12 

1800 
10*87 

12*86 
10*27 

12*20 
9*88 

13-03 
10*21 

1119 
8*90 

11*96 
9*46 

12*86 
10*11 

12*14 
9*86 

12*86 
9*78 

12*64 
9*98 

Bnlpbinie  Add 

Tubers 
Juice 

8*77 
9*99 

6*72 
6*91 

6*21 
7*23 

8*31 
9-54 

7*86 
8*86 

6-68 
6*78 

6*89 
7*45 

6*87 
6-91 

6*96 
6*72 

6*90 
7*07 

6*68 
7*76 

CUorine    .     .. 

Tubers 
'(Juice 

6-37 
6*42 

4*76 
6*48 

4*79 
6-60 

9-53 
11-65 

4*28 
6-86 

7*84 
7*46 

2-84 
3*22 

7*27 
8-73 

8-06 
9-08 

4*76 
6*36 

6*90 
6-83 

Carbonic  Add.. 

Tubers 
'    Juice 

9-25 
12-16 

13*06 
13-63 

12*58 
1417 

9*06 
9-67 

ll*flR 
12-90 

12-63 
1502 

14*75 
16-77 

11*87 
12-69 

11*31 
18-23 

18*07 
16*27 

11-88 
18-46 

Hilina    

Tubers 
'    Juice 

0*66 
0*26 

0-60 
0-13 

0*57 
0*09 

0*89 
016 

0-83 
016 

0*64 
0*11 

0*61 
009 

0*68 
0*11 

0*60 
0*10 

0*57 
0*11 

0*64 
0-18 

(*}  Superphosphate,  and  Sulphates  of  Potash,  Soda,  and  Mtt^omAu^ 

The  lower  division  of  the  Table  shows  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  pure  ash,  of  the  tubers,  and  of  the  juice,  respectively ;  propor- 
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tionally  mixed  samples  of  the  ashes  of  the  three  years  having  been, 
in  each  case,  made  and  analysed.  The  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  E. 
Richter,  of  Berlin. 

The  first  three  columns  of  the  Table  relate  to  the  plots  without 
nitrogenous  manures —that  is  without  any  mannre,  with  superphosphate 
alone,  and  with  mixed  mineral  manure  alone ;  the  next  four  columns  to 
the  plots  with  artificial  nitrogenous  manures,  without  and  with  mineral 
manure  in  addition ;  and  the  last  three  to  those  with  farm-yard  manure. 

It  is  seen  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Table,  that  the  percentage  of 
dry  substance  in  the  tubers  ranges  from  27*6  per  cent  in  the  unihanmed 
produce,  to  only  23  per  cent  with  ammonium  salts  alone. 

The  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  expressed  juice,  ranges  from 
5*1  in  that  of  the  tubers  grown  by  mixed  mineral  manure  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  4*9  in  that  of  those  by  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  or  nitrate  of 
soda  added  to  farm-yard  manure — these  being  the  conditions  of  the 
greatest  luxuriance  of  growth — to  4*5  with  farm-yard  manure  alone, 
4*6  without  manure,  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  and  with 
farm-yard  manure  and  superphosphate — these  being  conditions  of  com- 
paratively early  maturity.  There  is  thus  indication  that  the  juice 
remains  the  richer  the  less  matured  the  crop  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
juice  includes  a  good  deal  of  not  finally  fixed  matter,  which  is,  in  &ct^ 
material  for  further  maturation;  or,  like  the  starch  itself,  for  the 
nutriment  of  the  plant  which  would  in  natural  course  be  grown  from 
the  tuber.  It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  juice,  which  shows  the  per- 
centage composition  recorded  in  the  Table,  generally  constitutes  not  far 
from  80  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  tubers. 

Although  the  percentage  of  dry  matter  in  the  fresh  juice  ranges 
only  about  one-fifth  as  high  as  that  in  the  fresh  tubers,  the  Hnes 
recording  the  percentages  of  pure  ash,  uniformly  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  it,  that  is  of  mineral  matter,  in  the  fresh  juice  than  in  the 
fresh  tubers.  This  of  course  implies  that  there  is  a  much  lower 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  insoluble  substance  than  in  the 
juice.  Indeed  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  perhaps  85  per  cent,  or 
even  more,  of  the  total  mineral  constituents  of  the  tubers,  may  exist  in 
the  juice.  Then,  again,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  the 
percentage  of  mineral  matter,  both  in  the  fresh  tubers,  and  in  the  fresh 
juice,  according  to  the  conditions  of  manuring ;  the  variations  in  the 
case  of  the  whole  tubers  being  mainly  due  to  those  in  the  juice.  VTe 
have  in  these  facts  further  evidence  of  the  less  fixed  condition  of  the 
constituents  of  the  juice,  and  of  the  less  essential  occurrence  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them. 

Next  as  to  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  :  it  is  seen  to  range  from 
0*18  in  the  fresh  tubers  grown  by  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  to 
nearly  double,  or  0*31  and  0*32  in  those  grown  by  nitrogenous  mauore 
alone.  In  the  same  cases  it  ranges  in  the  fresh  juice  from  0*21  to  0*36  and 
0*38 ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  nitrogen  of  the  tubers  may  exist  in  the  juice,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
range  of  variation  in  its  amount  in  the  insoluble  matter  is  comparativelj 
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limited.    Further  illustrations  will  be  given  on  this  point  presently. 

Referring  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Table,  the  last  column  shows, 
for  the  ten  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  the  average  percentage 
of  each  of  the  mineral  constituents  in  the  ash  of  the  whole  tubers,  and 
in  that  of  the  juice.  It  is  remarkable  how  nearly  identical  is  the 
percentage  composition  of  the  two  descriptions  of  ash,  and  this  fact 
mdicates  much  more  of  selective  action,  and  of  essentialness  of  com- 
position, in  the  juice,  than  is  generally  found  in  the  more  purely 
vegetative  organs  of  plants — suoi  as  the  leaves  and  stems.  But,  in 
judging  of  the  significance  of  the  figures,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  ash  of  the  juice  which  shows  this  percentage  composition 
may  constitute  80  to  85  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  of  the  total  ash  of  the 
tubers — a  fact,  the  bearing  of  which  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 

I  will  not  refer  to  much  of  the  detail  given  in  the  other  columns. 
It  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  variations  in  the  percentages  of 
some  of  the  more  important  constituents — ^potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
for  example — according  to  the  conditions  of  manuring. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  potash  ranges  relatively  high 
where  the  supply  of  it  is  relatively  liberal,  as  for  instance  with  the 
purely  mineral  manures,  with  the  farm-yard  manure,  and  with  the 
nitrogenous  and  mixed  mineral  manures  together.  It  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  relatively  low  without  manure,  and  with  the  purely  nitrogenous 
manures.  Further,  there  is  generally  a  somewhat  corresponding  tendency 
in  the  percentage  in  the  ash  of  the  juice,  and  in  that  of  the  whole 
tubers,  a  large  proportion  of  the  latter  consisting  of  that  of  the  former. 
Then  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  where  there  was  deficiency  of  potash  in 
the  supply,  and  in  the  ash,  there  is  generally  an  increased  percentage  of 
lime  in  the  ash,  doubtless  derived  from  the  resources  of  the  soil  itself. 

Next  as  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  its  percentage  is  not  so  uniform 
as  that  of  the  potash.  It  is,  under  every  condition  of  manuring, 
higher  in  the  ash  of  the  whole  tuber  than  in  that  of  the  juice.  Qn 
the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  in  every  case, 
higher  in  the  ash  of  the  juice  than  in  that  of  the  whole  tubers. 
Lastly,  in  the  ash  both  of  the  tubers  and  of  the  juice,  when  there  is 
relatively  high  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  there  is  a  general  but  not 
a  uniform  tendency  to  a  relatively  low  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  vice  versd. 

Referring  to  the  less  essential  constituents  of  the  fixed  formations, 
such  as  soda  and  chlorine  for  example,  it  may  be  observed  that  their 
percentage  varies  considerably,  and  is  apparently  very  dependent  on 
the  supply  within  the  soil. 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMBINATION  OF  THE  NIIROGEN  OF  THE  POTATO; 

AND  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NITROGENOUS 

CONSTITUENTS  IN  THE  SOLID  MATTER,  AND  IN  THE  JUICE. 

I  now  come  to  the  very  important  question  of  the  condition  of 
combination  of  the  nitrogen  of  potato  tubers,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
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the  nitrogenous  compounds,  in  the  solid  matter,  and  in  the  jxm. 
Table  VIIL  (below)  shows  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  of 
the  tubers  which  exists  as  albuminoid  or  flesh-forming  compounds,  aod 
the  proportion  which  is  in  other  forms.  It  also  shows  the  proportion 
of  the  albuminoids  which  exist  in  the  insoluble  condition  in  the  mart, 
and  in  the  soluble  condition  in  the  juice.  The  upper  division  of  the 
Table  gives  some  results  of  E,  St^ube^  and  the  lower  division  lesolte 
obtained  at  Rothamsted,  on  these  points. 


TABLE  VIII. 
Proportion  of  Albuminoid  Nitrogen,  and  Non- Albuminoid  Nitrogen,  in  Potatoo. 


Per  cent,  of  the  Total  Nitragm 
of  theTaben— 

Kao> 

Attn- 

(•) 

In 
Mttc. 

In 
Jnioe. 

ToteL 

£.   SCHULZB*8  RB8ULT8. 


p0r  cent. 

Pbt  cent. 

Perooit. 

Ftoeeoi. 

No.  1     .. 

19-8 

410 

60-8 

39-2 

No.  2    .. 

13-5 

46-2 

69-7 

40-S 

No.  3    .. 

20-0 

27-4 

47-4 

62-6 

No.  4    .. 

14-0 

34-2 

48-2 

61-8 

No.  6    .. 

24-2 

40-8 

650 

3d-0 

Mean    .. 

18-3 

37-9 

56*2 

43-8 

ROTHAMSTBD  RESULTS,  1878. 


XJnmanured  

SupeiphoBphate 

Ifixed  Biineral  Manure 

Ammonium  Salts 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Ammonium  Salts  and  Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Biixed  Mineral  Manure 

Farmyard  Manure  

Farmyaid  Manure  and  Superphosphate 
Farmyard  Manure,  Superphosphate,  and  Nitrate ) 
of  Soda         f 

Mean    . . 


16-8 

48-7 

64-5 

91 

67-6 

66-7 

14-4 

67-6 

71-9 

12-3 

461 

67-4 

11-0 

40-8 

61-8 

16-1 

47-6 

63-7 

17-1 

46-9 

640 

220 

46-9 

67-9 

19-6 

49-8 

69-3 

12-6 

46-6 

691 

160 

48-6 

63*6 

35-5 
33-3 
281 
42-6 
48-2 
36-3 
36-0 

321 
30-7 


36-4 


(*)  Chiefly  Amide. 

It  is  seen  that,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  tubers,  Schulse  found 
the  amount  existing  as  albuminoids  in  the  insoluble  matter  to  range 
from  13*5  to  nearly  double,  or  24-2  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  to 
average  only  18-3  per  cent.  In  other  words,  on  the  average  of  the  fiw 
experiments,  81*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  tubers  existed 
in  the  juice. 

In  the  Bothamsted  experiments  there  was  probably  much  greater 
variation  in  the  conditions  and  characters  of  growth,  than  in  thoee  of 
Schulze ;  and  we  find  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  total  uitro^o 
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of  the  tubers  existing  as  albuminoids  in  the  solid  matter,  from  9*1  to 
22*0  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  the  average  to  be  only  15  per  cent. 
The  tendency  of  error  of  analysis  would  probably  be  to  show  too  low 
an  amount  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  marc.  However,  the  two  sets  of 
results  sufficiently  agree  with  one  another  to  establish  the  fact  that 
probably  as  a  rule  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  will 
exist  as  insoluble  albuminoids. 

But  the  average  of  Schulze's  results  shows  37*9,  and  the  average  of 
the  Rothamsted  results  48*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
tubers,  to  exist  as  soluble  albuminoids  in  the  juice.  In  solid  matter 
and  juice  together,  therefore,  Schulze's  results  show  an  average  of  56*2 
per  cent.,  and  those  of  Rothamsted  of  63*6  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
nitrogen  of  the  tubers  to  exist  as  albuminoids ;  though  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  this  may  be  in  the  juice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schulze's  results  show  an  average  of  43*8,  and 
those  of  Rothamsted  of  36*4  per  cent.,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
tubers,  to  be  in  a  non-albuminoid  condition.  By  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  this  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous  matter  exists  as  amides, 
and  much  less  as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
root-crops.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  non-albuminoid  nitrogenous 
matters,  which  it  is  seen  may  amount  to  from  one-third  to  perhaps 
nearly  half  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  tubers,  is,  however,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  Further,  as  two  or  three  times  as  much  of  the 
albuminoid  matter  itself  exists  in  the  juice  as  in  the  insoluble  portion 
of  the  tubers,  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  proportion,  even  of  the 
albuminoid  substance,  will  be  lost  as  food.  To  this  point  I  shall  recur 
presently. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUENTS  IN  1000  PARTS  OF  FRESH  TUBERS. 

It  will  be  well  now,  disregarding  the  variations  that  may  occur 
dependent  on  different  conditions  as  to  soil,  season,  manuring,  and 
other  circumstances,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  probable 
or  approximate  average  composition  of  Potato  tubers.  Accordingly, 
Table  IX.  (p.  28)  gives  the  estimated  average  composition  of  1000  parts 
of  fresh  Potato  tubers,  and  shows  the  probable  distribution  of  the 
constituents,  in  the  insoluble  matter,  and  in  the  juice,  respectively. 
The  estimates  are  founded  mainly  on  the  average  composition  of  the 
whole  tubers,  and  of  the  juice,  of  the  produce  of  the  ten  plots,  over  the 
first  three  seasons,  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  but  partly  also  on  other 
Rothamsted  results,  and  on  those  of  other  experimenters. 

The  first  column  shows  the  estimated  amounts  of  dry  matter, 
nitrogen,  total  mineral  matter  (or  ash),  and  of  each  ash-constituent,  in 
1000  of  fresh  tubers.  The  second  and  third  columns  show  the  distri- 
bution of  the  several  constituents  in  the  marc,  and  in  the  juice, 
respectively,  of  1000  parts  of  the  tubers. 

The  last  two  columns  show,  for  100  of  dry  matter,  of  nitrogen,  and 
of  ash,  the  proportion  of  each  in  the  marc,  and  in  the  juice  respectively. 
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They  also  show,  for  100  of  total  ash  in  the  tubers,  the  amount  of  eidi 
ash-constituent  in  the  marc,  and  in  the  juice. 

TABLE  IX. 
EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 
HoosfieU  HothamaUd. 
Estimated  average  distribation  of  the  constitaents  in  1000  paits  of  Freeh  Tnbeo. 


Ferric  oxide  and  Alumina 

Lime         

Magnesia  ..        •• 


Potash 
Soda 


Phoephoric  Acid 
Snlphuric  Acid 
Chlorine    . . 
Carbonic  Acid 


Silica 


In  Tuben. 

InlCarc. 

In  Jaice. 

F6roeat.of  tateL 

ConstltaentB. 

InlCarc. 

InJniee. 

Dry  Matter          

Nitrogen 

^{?S2'    ::    ::    :: 

246 
2-5 

9-9 
9-7 

209 
0-4 
1-5 
1-4 

37 
21 

8-4 
8-3 

850 
lo-O 
15-0 
150 

15-0 
85-0 
85-0 
85-0 

004 

0-18 

:       0-35 

000 
0-02 
002 

0-04 
0-16 
0-33 

000 
0-21 
0-21 

5-58 
006 

0-88 
(-001) 

4-70 
007 

9-43 
(-011) 

1-23 
0-64 
0-67 
116 

0-40 
0-00 
0-00 
004 

0-83 
0-64 
0-57 
112 

4-29 
000 
0-00 
0-43 

006 

0-06 

0-01 

0-64 

0-41 
1-63 
3-36 

47-90 
0-71 

8-46 

6-52 

5-81 

11-42 

O-IO 


Total       

DednctO  «  CI.. 

9-87 
013 

1-40 
0-00 

847 
0-13 

16-00 
000 

86-32 
1-32 

Total       

9-74 

1-40 

8-34 

1500 

85-00 

Directing  attention  first  to  the  four  upper  lines  of  the  Table,  it  is 
seen  that  1000  parts  of  fresh  Potato  tubers  are  estimated  to  coDtain, 
on  the  average,  246  parts  (or  24*6  per  cent.)  of  total  diy  substance; 
209  of  which  will  be  in  the  marc,  and  37  in  the  juice.  These  amounts 
represent,  as  the  last  two  columns  of  the  Table  show,  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  solid  matter  to  be  in  the  marc,  and  15  per  cent  to  be  in  the  joicc. 

The  amount  and  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  is  next  shown. 
1000  parts  of  the  fresh  tubers  are  estimated  to  contain  2*5  parts  of 
nitrogen,  or  0*25  per  cent.  Of  this  2*5  parts,  only  0*4  parts  xk 
estimated  to  be  contained  in  the  insoluble  matter,  and  2*1  parts  in  tbe 
juice.  In  other  words,  as  the  last  two  columns  show,  only  about  1^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  tubers  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
insoluble  matter,  and  85  per  cent,  in  the  juice. 

The  next  two  lines  relate  to  the  amount,  and  the  distributi<Hi.  of 
the  mineral  or  ash  constituents ;  the  first  of  the  two  represents  the 
amounts  of  crude  ash  as  incinerated,  and  the  second  the  amounts  of 
pure  ash,  that  is  excluding  any  adventitious  matter,  such  as  sand  aiHl 
charcoal.  As  the  individual  nuneral  constituents  are  reckoned  on  the 
amount  of  pure  ash,  attention  may  be  confined  to  the  amount  tf^ 
distribution  of  it. 
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1000  parts  of  fresh  tubers  are  estimated  to  contain  9*7  parts,  or 
nearly  1  per  cent  of  pure  ash.  Of  this,  only  1  '4  parts  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  insoluble  matter,  and  8*3  parts  in  the  juice — amounts 
corresponding  to  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  pure  ash  in  the  insoluble 
matter,  and  85  per  cent,  in  the  juice. 

Thus,  whilst  of  the  total  dry  substance  of  the  tubers  85  per  cent. 
is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  insoluble  matter,  and  only  15  per  cent,  in  the 
juice;  of  the  total  nitrogen,  and  of  the  total  mineral  matter,  only  15 
per  cent  is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  insoluble  matter,  and  85  per  cent,  in 
the  jaice. 

Attention  must  now  be  briefly  directed  to  the  amount  and  the 
distribution  of  the  individual  mineral  constituents  in  1000  parts  of  the 
fresh  tubers,  as  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Table. 

The  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  are  found  in  immaterial  amount,  and 
are  probably  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  traces  of  adherent  soil,  not 
removed  from  the  tubers  in  washing. 

The  lime,  the  soda,  and  the  silica,  are  also  in  immaterial  amounts, 
and  the  quantity  of  magnesia  is  also  comparatively  small.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  very  variable,  and  mainly 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  the  supply,  whilst  its  occurrence  is 
probably  connected  with  its  agency  as  a  carrier  of  other  constituents, 
rather  than  as  an  essential  constituent  in  connection  with  any  speciid 
function  of  the  plant  Then  there  is  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
probably  in  great  part,  the  product  of  the  destruction  of  organic  acid 
in  the  incineration. 

There  remain  the  potash,  the  phosphoric  acid,  and,  in  a  less  degree, 
the  sulphuric  acid,  as  prominent  mineral  constituents  of  the  tubers. 

The  Table  shows  that  1000  parts  of  the  fresh  tubers  are  reckoned 
to  contain  5*58  parts  of  potash,  1*23  parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0*64 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 

It  has  been  stated  that  potash  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
formation  of  starch,  and  other  non-nitrogenous  matters,  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  in  some  degree  sulphuric  acid,  with  that  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds.  Yet  we  see  that,  of  the  5*58  parts  of  potash  in  1000  parts 
of  tubers,  only  0*88  parts  exist  in  the  marc,  and  4*7  parts  in  the  juice. 
A  portion  of  that  in  the  juice  may,  of  course,  be  surplusage  considered 
in  relation  to  the  transformations  with  which  it  is  connected.  But  the 
fact  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  potash  remains  in  the 
juice  unassociated  with  the  already  formed  and  stored  up  starch,  is  of 
itself  no  evidence  that  it  has  not  been  of  avail  in  the  changes  necessary 
to  its  formation ;  and  the  fact  that  the  percentages  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  even  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  so  comparatively 
uniform  in  the  ashes  of  the  total  tubers,  and  in  those  of  the  juice,  and 
that  they  vary  so  little  under  such  very  various  conditions  of  manuring, 
that  is  of  their  supply,  would  indicate  that  the  amounts  have  some  direct 
relation  to  the  physiological  changes  within  the  organ,  essential  to  its 
special  formations. 

Turning  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  it  is  seen  that  of  the  1*23  parts  in 
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1000  of  fresh  tubers,  0'40  are  reckoned  to  be  in  the  marc,  and  0-S3in 
the  juice  ;  or  almost  exactly  one-third  in  the  marc,  and  two-thiids  in 
the  juice.  That  there  should  be  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  juice,  seems  quite  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  albuminoid  compounds  exists  in  the  jmoe. 
Indeed  the  average  of  Schulze's  analyses  shows  almost  exactly  the  same 
proportion  of  the  total  albuminoids  to  be  in  the  juice — namely  aboot 
two-thirds — as  the  estimates  now  under  consideration  show  to  be  the 
case  with  the  phosphoric  acid. 

Of  the  0*64   parts  of   sulphuric  acid  in   1000  of  fresh  tubers, 
practically  the  whole  is  found  in  the  juice. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  calculations  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  various  constituents  of  Potato  tubers  leads  is— that 
from  80  to  85  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
tubers  may  be  in  the  juice,  and  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
total  mineral  matter  also,  may  be  in  the  juice.  Further,  that  about  the 
same  proportion — 80  to  86  per  cent. — of  the  total  potash,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid,  are  in  the  juice.  And  when 
it  is  borue  in  mind  that  two-thirds,  or  more,  of  the  nitrogen  existing 
as  albuminoids  is  in  the  juice,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  mode  of  cooking 
the  Potato  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  constituents  of  the  juice  from  the 
final  food  product,  there  is  considerable  waste  of  nutritive  matter ;  and 
that,  indeed,  the  proportion  of  albuminoid  matter  in  the  food  is 
exceedingly  small.  When  Potatoes  are  used  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  an 
otherwise  liberal  diet,  the  general  practice  is  to  cut  off  the  rind,  and  to 
put  the  peeled  Potatoes  into  cold  water,  by  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  soluble  albuminoid  matters  must  be  washed  out,  before  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  becomes  sufficiently  high  to  coagulate  and  fix  them. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  potash  must  also  be  washed  out  under 
such  circumstances.  When,  however,  potatoes  constitute  an  important 
item  in  the  diet,  as  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  for  example,  it  is 
usual  to  boil  them  in  their  skins — or,  as  is  said,  in  their  jackets.  Under 
such  circumstances,  certainly  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  albuminoid 
matter  will  reach  the  stomachs  of  the  consumers  ;  and  doubtless  much 
more  of  the  potash  aud  phosphoric  acid  also.  Still,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  Potato  diet  must  be  very  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  nutritive 
nitrogenous  compounds. 

INCREASED  PRODUCriON  OF  STARCH  BY  NITROGENOUS  MANURES. 

But  although  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogenoos 
compounds  of  the  tuber  exists  in  the  insoluble  matter,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  remainder — greater  or  less  according  to  cirtum- 
stances — is  not  available  as  flesh-forming  material,  yet  Table  IX.  shov^ 
that  85  per  cent,  of  the  total  dry  or  solid  matter  of  the  tuber  may  be  in 
the  insoluble  matter  or  marc.  The  next  question  to  consider  is,  therefore, 
of  what  does  this  consist)  It  has  been  incidentally  stated  that  it  consists 
chiefly  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substance — starch.     It  has  farther  bees 
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stated  that  \he  amount  of  starch  may  approximately  be  estimated  from 
the  specihc  gravity  of  the  tubers,  or  from  their  percentage  of  dry 
substance.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  the  increased  amount  of 
dry  matter  grown,  per  acre,  under  the  influence  of  nitrogenous  manures, 
consisted  mainly  of  this  non-nitrogenous  substance.  These  various 
points  are  illustrated  by  the  figures  in  the  following  Table  (X). 


of 


TABLE  X. 

EXFEBIMBNTS  ON  POTATOES. 
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The  Table  shows,  for  the  tubers  grown  without  manure,  and  with 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone,  with  the  nitrogenous  manures  alone, 
and  the  mixtures  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures,  the  average 
specific  gravity  over  the  ten  years,  1876  to  1885,  the  average  percentage 
of  dry  matter  in  the  tubers,  and  total  dry  matter  produced  per  acre. 
Next  is  shown  the  estimated  percentage  of  starch  in  the  tubers, 
calculated  from  the  percentage  of  dry  matter,  by  a  factor  arrived  at 
by  a  consideration  both  of  the  rules  of  estimate  of  others,  and  of  the 
results  of  calculations  at  Eothamsted,  eliminating  the  other  constituents. 

As  already  fully  illustrated,  it  is  seen  that  high  specific  gravity  of 
the  tubers  and  high  percentage  of  dry  matter  go  together.  The  total 
amount  of  dry  matter  produced  per  acre,  is  considerably  increased  by 
the  mineral  manure  alone,  but  very  much  more  when  the  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  manures  are  used  together.  Thus,  the  produce  of  dry 
substance  of  tubers  was,  without  manure  1353  lbs.  per  acre;  with 
purely  mineral  manure  2384  lbs.  ;  and  with  the  mixture  of  the  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  manures  more  than  4000  lbs.  per  acre. 

E 
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The  remaining  columns  show,  the  estimated  percentage  of  starch  in 
the  tubers,  the  calculated  total  amounts  of  it  per  acre  on  the  dilTersit 
plots,  the  increased  amounts  per  acre  over  the  amount  without  manure, 
under  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  manures,  both  when  used  alone,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  mineral  manures ;  aJso  the  increased  amounU 
over  the  produce  with  purely  mineral  manures,  when  both  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  manures  are  used  together.  Finally,  there  is  shown  the 
increased  amounts  of  starch  produced  by  the  use  of  1  part  of  nitrogen 
in  manure,  reckoned  both  over  the  unmanured,  and  over  the  mineral 
manured  produce. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Potatoes  are  reckoned  to  contain  on  an 
average  more  than  21  per  cent,  of  starch. 

The  produce  of  starch  per  acre  is  1120  lbs.  without  manure,  and 
1988  or  nearly  2000  lbs.  with  purely  mineral  manure — that  is  wiUiont 
nitrogen.  The  amount  with  purely  nitrogenous  manure  is  not  so  great 
as  that  with  purely  mineral  manure.  But  with  both  nitrogenous  and 
mineral  manure,  the  quantity  of  starch  is  raised  to  an  average  of  about 
3400  lbs.,  or  about  l|  ton  per  acre. 

The  increased  amount  of  starch  over  that  without  manure, 
produced  by  nitrogenous  manures  alone,  containing  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
is  very  small ;  only  49  lbs.  when  as  ammonium  salts ;  and  242  lbs. 
when  as  nitrate  of  soda.  When  both  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures 
are  used  together,  the  increased  amount  of  starch  produced  is  more  than 
1  ton  per  acre — 2316  lbs.  with  ammonium  salts,  and  2248  lbs.  with 
nitrate  of  soda  ;  but  the  increased  amounts  reckoned  over  the  produce 
by  the  purely  mineral  manure,  are  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
when  reckoned  over  the  unmanured  yield — ^namely,  1448  and  1380  lbs. 

The  last  two  columns  show  the  increased  amount  of  starch  obtained 
for  1  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure. 

With  the  purely  nitrogenous  manures  there  is  practically  no  increase 
in  the  amount  of  starch  produced.  When  the  two  descriptions  of 
manure  are  used  together,  there  is,  for  1  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  26'd 
and  26*1  parts,  increased  produce  of  starch  reckoned  over  the  un- 
manured produce,  and  16*8  and  16*1  parts  reckoned  over  the  produce 
by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  alone. 

Here,  then,  in  the  Potato,  we  have  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituent — starchy  by  the  use  of  nitrogen  in 
manure,  just  as  in  the  root-crops  we  have  a  great  increase  in  the 
produce  of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituent — sugar^  by  the  use  of 
nitrogenous  manure.  There  is,  however,  under  corresponding  con- 
ditions as  to  manure,  somewhat  more  sugar  produced  in  Mangel 
Wurzel  for  1  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  than  of  starch  in  the  Potato. 
Thus,  with  similar  mineral  manures,  and  the  same  amounts  of 
nitrogen  supplied,  we  had,  reckoned  over  the  produce  by  the  mineral 
manures  alone,  in  Mangel  Wurzel  19*0  parts  of  sugar  for  I  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonium  salts,  against  16 '8  parts  of  starch  in  the  Potato; 
and  for  1  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda,  we  had  22*1  parts  of  sugar 
produced  in  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  16*1  parts  of  starch  in  the  Potato 
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In  the  sugar-beet,  however,  there  was  even  much  more  sugar  produced  for 
1  of  nitrogen — namelj,  when  as  ammonium-salts  28*6  parts,  and  when 
as  nitrate  of  soda  36*0  parts. 

As  then  the  root-crops  are  essentially  sugar-yielding  crops,  so  the 
Potato  is  essentially  a  starch-yielding  crop ;  and  it  is  seen  that,  provided 
the  mineral  constituents  are  not  deficient,  the  produce  of  both  sugar  and 
starch  is  greatly  increased  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  available  to  the 
plant  within  the  soil,  whether  derived  from  previous  accumulations,  or 
from  direct  nitrogenous  manuring. 

This  result,  the  greatly  increased  production  of  non-nitrogenous 
substances,  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  is  equally  striking  in 
the  case  of  cereal  crops.  The  most  prominent  effect  of  the  use  of 
nitrogenous  manures  to  such  crops,  is  the  increased  production  of  starch 
in  the  grain,  and  of  cellulose  in  the  straw.  Indeed,  it  is  chiefly  for  the 
increased  production  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  starch,  sugar, 
and  cellulose,  that  our  direct  nitrogenous  manures  are  used.  Ana  if 
we  reckon,  not  the  amount  of  nitrogen  applied,  but  only  the  increased 
amount  of  it  taken  up  by  the  growing  vegetation,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
amounts  of  non-nitrogenous  substances  produced  for  1  of  nitrogen  so 
taken  up,  are  very  much  greater  than  the  estimates  above  referred  to 
would  indicate. 

In  my  lecture  last  year,  I  showed  how  small  was  the  proportion  of 
the  flesh-forming  nitrogenous  constituents,  to  the  non-nitrogenous  or 
specially  respiratory  and  fat-forming  constitueuts,  in  root-crops ;  and  in 
the  Potato  the  proportion  is  considerably  smaller  still.  For  whilst  the 
percentage  of  total  nitrogen  is  much  the  same  in  fresh  Mangel  Wurzel, 
or  Swedish  Turnips,  as  in  fresh  Potatoes,  the  fresh  tuber  contains 
twice,  or  more  than  twice,  as  much  digestible  non-nitrogenous  matter 
as  the  root&  On  the  other  hand,  a  Tarter  proportion  of  the  total 
nitrogen  exists  as  albuminoid  compounds  m  the  Potatoes  than  in  the 
root-crops. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SEASON  AND  BCANUBINO  FAVOURING  DISEASE. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  conditions  of  growth,  and  of  the 
composition,  of  Potato  tubers ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  both  the 
growth  and  the  composition  are  very  characteristically  influenced  both  by 
season  and  manuring,  and,  so  far  as  manure  is  concerned,  very  specially 
by  nitrogenous  manures.  Incidentally  it  has  been  shown  that  both 
the  occurrence,  and  the  development,  of  the  disease  are  also  very 
materially  influenced  by  both  season  and  manuring. 

The  well  known  fact  that  the  characters  of  the  season  have  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  the  disease  was  very  conclusively  borne  out 
by  the  results  adduced.  It  was  seen  that  under  every  condition  as  to 
manuring,  whether  artificial  or  otherwise,  there  was,  on  the  average, 
a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  diseased  tubers  over  the  first  four, 
or  generally  wetter  seasons,  when  moreover  the  "  Rock  "  was  grown, 
than  over  the  subsequent  seasons  of,  on  the  average,  better  maturing 
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conditions,  but  when  also  the  "  Champion "  was  grown.  It  is  not 
without  interest  to  observe,  that  there  was  such  a  very  great  redacdoa 
in  the  amount  of  disease  over  the  later  periods  of  the  continuoos 
growth  of  the  crop  on  the  same  land ;  conditions  which  might  be 
considered  unfavourable  for  healthy  growth.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  every  year  fresh  seed  was  procured  from  a  distance. 

Then,  again,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  manuring  is  concerned,  it  w&s 
seen  that  the  proportion  of  diseased  tubers  was  the  least  where  there 
was  no  supply  of  nitrogen  by  manure ;  that  is  where  there  was  the 
least  luxuriance,  and  the  most  restricted  growth,  and  with  this,  the 
ripening  tendency  early  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  where 
there  was  liberal  supply  of  nitrogen,  and  the  most  luxuriant  growth, 
that  there  was  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  diseased  tubers. 

It  is  not  within  my  province,  nor  am  I  competent,  to  pass  any 
judgment  on  either  the  admitted,  or  the  disputed  points  relating  to  the 
identity,  the  morphological  characters,  and  the  mode  of  development, 
of  the  fungus.  But  the  investigations  carried  on  at  Rothamsted  do 
throw  some  light  on  the  conditions,  both  without  and  within  the  plant, 
under  which  the  development  of  the  fungus  is  the  most  favoured,  and 
on  the  results  of  its  growth  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  tabeis 

The  fact  that  wet  seasons  favour  the  development  of  the  disease 
would  seem,  independently  of  any  influence  favouring  the  migration 
of  the  spores,  to  be  largely  dependent  on  the  condition  of  succulence 
and  activity  engendered  in  the  iuice ;  and  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
less  disease  with  restricted  growth,  and  early  ripenine,  may  simply  mean 
that,  under  such  conditions  of  the  tuber,  there  is  in  the  juice  a  restricted 
supply  of  food  for  the  fungus.  At  any  rate  it  is  under  the  contraiy 
conditions — those  in  which  the  juice  is  relatively  rich  in  nitrogenons 
and  mineral  matters — that  the  development  of  the  disease  is  the  most 
pronounced.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that^  in  the  experiments  under 
consideration,  the  occurrence  of  the  meteorological  conditions  favouring 
the  development  of  the  disease,  finds  the  tubers  of  the  different  plots 
in  very  different  conditions,  not  only  as  to  richness  of  juice  doe  to 
supply  by  manure,  but,  owing  to  these  very  conditions,  in  very  different 
states  as  to  maturity,  that  is  as  to  fixity  of  composition,  or  suscepti- 
bility to  change.  The  question  arises,  therefore,  how  far  the  tubers  of 
restricted  development,  and  greater  maturity,  would  have  shown  more 
susceptibility  to  the  disease  if  the  adverse  meteorological  conditions 
had  prevailed  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth ;  or  now  far,  if  they 
had  occurred  later,  the  more  luxuriant  tubers  would  have  suffered  leas. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that,  when  the  unsuitable  weathff 
comes,  those  tubers  suffer  most  which  have  the  richest  juice,  and  the 
least  fixity  of  composition. 

CHEBIIOAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  TUBERS,  INDUCED  BT  THE  DISEASE. 

I  now  come  to  the  question — what  are  the  changes  which  the 
development  of  the  disease  induces  in  the  chenoical  composition  of  the 
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tubers  1  We  have  only  been  able  to  devote  attention  to  this  subject 
in  certain  special  and  limited  aspects,  but  the  results  which  have  been 
obtained  are  consistent  and  definite,  so  far  as  thej  go,  and  of  con- 
siderable interest. 

In  the  first  place,  the  percentages  of  dry  matter,  mineral  matter, 
and  nitrogen,  were  determined  in  the  good  or  well-grown  tubers,  in  the 
small  or  imperfectly  developed  tubers,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers,  of 
most  of  the  experimental  plots,  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
experiments.  The  sugar  was  also  determined  by  the  poiariscope,  in 
the  juice  of  the  good  and  of  the  small  Potatoes. 

Next,  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  white  and  the  dark 
portions  of  diseased  Potatoes  were  carefully  separated.  Each  of  these 
was  separately  pressed,  so  as  to  obtain  the  juice,  and  the  insoluble 
portion  or  marc,  separately,  for  analysis.  In  the  juice  of  each,  the 
mineral  matter  and  the  nitrogen  were  determined.  In  all  cases  the 
sugar,  by  poiariscope,  was  determined ;  and,  in  selected  cases,  the  glucose 
already  existing,  and  the  total  sugar  in  the  juice,  after  conversion  into 
glucose.  Lastly,  in  the  marc,  both  of  the  white  and  of  the  dark 
portions,  the  mineral  matter,  and  in  some  cases  the  nitrogen,  was 
determined. 

The  data  were  thus  provided,  in  the  first  place  for  comparing  the 
composition,  in  some  important  aspects,  of  the  fully  matured,  of  the 
immature,  and  of  the  diseased,  whole  tubers;  idso  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  composition  of  the  insoluble  portion,  and  of  the  juice, 
both  of  the  white  or  incipiently  diseased,  and  of  the  dark  or  fully 
diseased,  portions  of  the  diseased  tubers. 

Table  XL  (p  36)  shows  the  percentages  of  dry  matter,  mineral 
matter,  and  in  many  cases  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter,  of  the  good, 
the  small,  and  the  diseased  whole  tubers,  from  each  of  the  ten 
dififerently  manured  plots,  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
experiments — 1876,  1877,  and  1878.  It  also  shows,  in  each  case,  the 
percentage  of  sugar,  as  determined  by  the  poiariscope,  in  the  juice  of 
the  good,  and  of  the  small  Potatoes. 

I  do  not  propose  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  results  relating  to  the 
produce  of  individual  plots,  but  only  to  call  attention  to  the  general 
and  average  character  of  the  results. 

Referring  first  to  the  percentages  of  dry  matter,  a  glance  at  the 
columns  shows  that,  in  every  case  but  one  in  1876,  in  eight  out  of  the 
ten  cases  in  1877,  and  in  nine  out  of  ten  in  1878,  there  was  a  lower 
percentage  of  dry  substance  in  the  less  developed  small,  than  in  the 
more  matured,  or  so  designated  *'good"  tubers.  Again,  there  was,  over 
the  three  years,  in  every  case  but  one,  a  considerably  lower  percentage 
of  dry  matter  in  the  diseased  than  in  either  the  good  or  the  small 
Potatoes.  This  result  must  obviously  be  due  either  to  acquisition  of  water, 
or  to  loss  of  dry  or  solid  substance,  under  the  influence  of  the  disease. 

The  next  columns,  which  show  the  percentages  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  dry  substance  of  the  different  descriptions  of  tuber,  afford 
satisfiictory  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  loss  of  solid 
organic  substance. 
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TABLE  XL 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 

Oroum  year  after  fftar  on  the  same  landf  Hooefieid,  RotkamHed, 
Paiticalan  of  the  Compoaition  of  the  Good,  Small,  and  Diaeaaed  Potatoes. 


Per  cent,  in  Taben. 


D17  Hatter. 


CD 


Mineial  Matter 
in  Dry. 


OD 


Nitxogen  in  "Dry. 


iaJoioe. 


809ul>T 


1 


i1 


FlBST  8 

BABOK, 

p.  C. 
8*63 
4*72 
4-64 

1876. 

p.  c. 
3*49 
4-86 
4-94 

Unmannred 

Superphosphate      

Mixed  Minexal  Manme  (•) 

p.  c. 
28-87 
23*60 
22-89 

p.  c. 
23-66 
22*86 
21-28 

p.  0. 
20*22 
18-42 
20-73 

p.  c. 
4-27 
6*73 
6*21 

p.  c. 
1*126 
0*844 
0*744 

p.  c. 
1-113 
0*961 
0-968 

p.  c. 

1-268 
1*622 
0-968 

p.  c 
O-80 
0-43 
0-43 

Kg: 

Nitrate  of  Soda      

Ammonium   Salts  and 

22*10 
2200 

20*87 
21*89 

22-29 
21*49 

19*49 
20*47 

18-62 
19-00 

18-02 
19-36 

3-67 

3-se 

4-71 
4-46 

3*70 
3*84 

601 
4*76 

6-24 
4-48 

6*86 
6*39 

1-601 
1-486 

1-274 
1*332 

1*493 
1*610 

1*610 
1-673 

1-866 
1*784 

1*806 
1-608 

0-46 
0-46 

0-58 
0-46 

0-55 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate   of  Soda  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

Farmyard  Manure  and  ) 
Supetphospbate      ...        ) 
Farmyard  JlCanure,           ) 
Superphosphate,  and        \ 
Nibate  of  Soda                ) 

23-42 
28-46 

21*23 

22*01 
22*82 

20*64 

20*78 
20*46 

17*91 

4-11 
4-27 

3-92 

4*20 
4*66 

4-12 

4-64 
6*01 

6-24 

0*954 
0*814 

1*890 

1*026 
1-010 

1*497 

1*118 
l-llO 

1-722 

0-67 
0*66 

0*40 

CrtS 
0*53 

Mean 

22*62 

21*66 

19-35 

416 

4-85 

6*11 

1-147 

1-206 

1-486 

0*50     Cr61 

Skcond  Skabom 

,  1877. 

XJnmannred 

Supeiphosphate 
Mixea  Mineral  Manure  ( 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

« ■  ■ 

•  •  • 
■ 

«  « ■ 

•  •  ■ 

33*03 
26-53 
26*76 

27-47 
25-76 
24-64 

25-01 
23-54 
22-79 

8*17 
4-44 

4-62 

3-28 
4-68 
4-86 

8-61 
6-11 
6-35 

0*914 
0-764 
0-778 

0-49 
0-27 
0-25 

0-37 

Ammonium  Salts    ... 

21-99 
26*86 

28-44 
27*27 

25-72 

26-80 

23-72 
24*36 

22*62 
2230 

22-20 
22*89 

3*07 

2-85 

4-83 
4*26 

318 
3-00 

4*90 
4-86 

3-74 
3-66 

6-63 
6-49 

1*276 
1*164 

0*961 
0*961 

0*61 
0*63 

0-23 
0*49 

OHP 

Nitrate  of  Soda      ... 
Ammonium  Salts   and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate    of    Soda  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

0-r«J 
Ore 

0-50 

Fbimyard  Manure  ... 
Fbimyard  Manure  and 
Superphosphate 
Pumyard  Manure, 
Supen>hosphate,  and 
Nitrate  of  Soda 

26-49 
26-96 

27*21 

24*45 
24*86 

24*26 

21*39 
20*60 

28-10 

4-00 
4-26 

3-90 

4*22 
4*49 

4*14 

6-83 
6*90 

6-04 

0*800 
0*799 

llOT 

0-33 
0*30 

0-29 

0-56 

o« 

Mean  ... 

26*95 

26-15 

22*63 

3-88 

4*16 

4-88 

0*968 

1 

0-99 

(rfSi 

Third  Searoh,  1878. 


Unmanured 

Superphosphate      

Mixed  Mineml  Manure  (*} 

25-96 
24-08 
23-68 

24-25 
22-90 
22-76 

21-62 
19-86 
20-58 

3-26 
4*74 
4*90 

3-93 
5-28 
6-36 

4-43 
6-93 
6-87 

0-878 
0-684 
0-706 

1-82 
1*42 
1-44 

Ammonium  Salts    

Nitrate  of  Soda      

Ammonium  Salts  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate   of    Soda    and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

24-88 
25-47 

23-65 
24-42 

24-10 
23-93 

20-93 
21-69 

19-64 
21-66 

19-11 
20*44 

3-12 
2*64 

4-57 
4*41 

3-26 
3-37 

5-25 
6-46 

416 
3-41 

6-25 
6-93 

• 

1*246 
1-281 

0-946 
0-936 

1-57 
1-60 

1-27 

1*25 

1 

14J 

1* 

n: 

Pkrmyard  Manure 

Farmyard  Manure  and      | 
Superphosphate 
Farmjrard  Manure,            \ 
Superphosphate,  and         > 
NiteateofSoda                 ) 

24-36 
23-76 

21-86 

22-48 
22-11 

22-22 

20-89 
18-22 

18*78 

4-20 
4*85 

4-46 

6*06 
6*06 

6*12 

5*21 
6-02 

630 

0*857 
0*864 

1-229 

1*20 
1*29 

l-» 

iSi 

""^^^••*        •  * «                    a  •  • 

24*20 

22-74 

20-02 

4-06 

4*71 

6*89 

0-963 

1-41 

i-s 

(*;  Sopeiphosphate,  and  Sulphates  of  Potash,  Soda,  and 
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Quite  consistently  with  the  illustrations  which  have  been  before 
adduced,  there  is,  with  one  exception,  a  lower,  and  sometimes  a  consi- 
derably lower,  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
more  matured  ''good  "  than  in  the  less  matured  ''  small"  tubers.  But 
the  point  of  special  interest  is,  that  there  is  in  every  case,  in  each  year, 
a  higher,  and  frequently  a  much  higher,  percentage  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  dry  substance  of  the  diseased,  than  in  that  of  the  sound  tubers. 

Now,  as  the  mineral  matter  is  fixed,  and  not  subject  to  loss  or  gain, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  increased  amount  in  relation  to  that  of  the  dry 
substance  means  that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  the  organic  substance  of 
the  tuber  under  the  influence  of  the  disease,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  mineral  to  the  organic  matter  is  necessarily  increased.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  in  some  cases  the  percentage  of  mineral  matter 
may  be  slightly  too  high,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
the  diseased  tubers  from  adherent  soil. 

The  next  question  is — whether  this  loss  of  organic  substance  is 
chiefly  of  the  nitrogenous,  or  of  the  non-nitrogenous,  constituents  of 
the  tubers  9  The  columns  showing  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  in  the 
dry  substance  of  the  good,  the  small,  and  the  diseased  tubers,  in  the 
first  season,  1876,  afford  evidence  on  this  point.  There  is  almost 
uniformly  a  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
good  than  in  that  of  the  small  tubers,  and  this  again  is  quite  consistent 
with  what  has  gone  before.  But  there  is  in  every  case  a  higher,  and 
sometimes  a  much  higher,  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance 
of  the  diseased  than  in  that  of  the  sound  tubers.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  non-nitrogenous  constituents  that 
have  been  lost;  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  to  the  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  being  thereby  increased. 

Before  leaving  Table  XL,  the  average  results  given  in  the  bottom 
line  for  each  year  may  be  quoted,  in  further  illustration  of  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  drawn  from  a  general  view  of  the  detailed 
figures. 

Thus,  in  1876,  the  average  percentage  of  dry  substance  is,  in  the 
good  tubers  22*52,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  only  19*35;  the  average 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  is,  in  the  good 
tubers  4*16,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  5*11.  Thus  there  is,  with  the 
disease,  a  lower  percentage  of  dry  matter,  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance — the  two  results  together  showing 
that  there  has  been  a  loss  of  organic  substance.  Then,  again,  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  is,  in  the  good  tubers 
1147,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  1*486,  or  higher  in  that  of  the 
diseased  than  of  the  good  tubers. 

In  1877,  with  a  very  different  range  of  percentages  with 
different  characters  of  season,  the  average  percentage  of  dry  matter  is, 
in  the  good  tubers  26*95,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  only  22*63;  whilst 
in  the  dry  substance  itself  the  average  percentage  of  mineral  matter  is, 
in  the  good  tubers  3*88,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  4*88. 

In   1878,  with  again  a  different  season,    the  results  are    quite 
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accordant  Thus,  the  average  percentage  of  dry  matter  is,  in  the  good 
tubers  24*2,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  only  20*02 ;  whilst  the  average 
percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  is,  in  the  good 
tubers  4*06,  and  in  the  diseased  tubers  5*39. 

The  evidence  is,  therefore,  consistent  and  conclusive,  that  coinci- 
dently  with  the  development  of  the  disease,  there  is  a  considerable  lo« 
of  organic  substance,  and  that  the  loss  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclosivelj,  of 
non-nitrogenous  matter. 

The  last  columns  of  the  Table  show  that  there  is  a  small  bat 
appreciable  amount  of  sugar  determinable  by  the  polariscope  in  the  jmoe 
of  the  tubers ;  but,  that  there  is  generally,  and  on  the  average,  some- 
what less  in  that  of  the  more  matured  *^  good  "  than  in  that  of  the 
small  tubers.  Further,  the  difference  is  the  greater  in  the  tubers  of 
1877,  the  season  of  the  highest  maturation  of  the  three.  The  indicataon 
is,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  juice  diminishes  with 
maturation. 

FURTHER    EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  CHANGES   INDUCED  BT  THE  DISSiSE. 

Table  XII.  (p.  39)  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  composition  of  the 
white  or  only  partially  diseased,  and  of  the  dark  or  more  fnUy  diseased 
portions  of  the  affected  tubers.  The  first  eight  columns  relate  to  the 
composition  of  the  juice,  and  the  last  four  to  that  of  the  marc ;  that  is, 
the  solid  residue  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  juice.  For  the 
first  season,  1876,  the  results  are  given  for  only  three  plots;  but  for 
1877  and  1878,  for  each  of  the  ten  plots.  The  analytical  results 
are,  however,  in  some  important  respects,  more  complete  for  the  few 
plots  of  the  first  year.  It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  first  to  the  more 
numerous  but  less  complete  results  for  1877  and  1878. 

First  as  to  the  composition  of  the  juice  of  the  white,  and  of  the 
dark,  or  more  completely  diseased  portion  of  the  tubers.  The  first  two 
columns  do  not  show  uniformly  more,  or  uniformly  less,  mineral  matter 
in  the  juice  of  the  dark,  than  in  that  of  the  white  portion,  bat 
on  the  average  nearly  identical  amounts.  The  irregularities  are 
probably  partly  due  to  adventitious  soil-matter,  as  before  referred  to, 
and  this  would  affect  the  determinations  in  the  dark,  or  more  diseased 
portions,  more  than  in  those  of  the  white  portions. 

The  third  and  fourth  columns  show,  however,  that  there  is  always 
very  much  less  nitrogen  in  the  juice  of  the  dark  than  in  that  of  the 
white  portion — indicating  that  nitrogen  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
fungus  in  the  course  of  its  growth. 

The  sugar  determined  by  the  polariscope  is,  each  year,  very  much 
higher  in  the  juice  of  the  white  portion  of  the  diseased  tubers,  than  id 
the  juice  of  sound  tubers.  Thus,  in  1876,  there  was,  in  the  juice  of  the 
sound  tubers  (see  Table  XL,  p.  36)  an  average  of  only  0*50  percent,  of  sugar 
by  the  polariscope,  but  in  the  juice  of  the  white  portion  of  the  diseased 
tubers  there  was  an  average  of  1*307  per  cent  In  1877  there  was  an 
average  in  the  juice  of  the  good  tubers  of  only  0*39  per  cent.,  and  in 
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TABLE  XIL 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  POTATOES. 

Groum  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  Hoosfidd,  Rothamsted. 

Purtacolan  of  the  Ccnnpositioin  of  DinoMod  B^tatoes. 


Per  cent,  in  Freah  Jnioe. 


Ifinenl 
Hktter 

(Aflh). 


II 


Nitrogoi. 


sn 


^1 


Sugar. 


■D  I       Total 

t^lSLmwi  '  reckoned  as 
FolaiiMope.     oinoow. 


^S 


l1 


I 


Per  cent,  in  Dry  Maro. 


Mineral 
Matter 

(Aflh). 


Nitrogen* 


First  Season,  1876. 


Ammonium  Salts  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitrate  ol  Soda  and 
Mixed  Mhieral  Manure 
Faxm]«xd  Manure  and 
Bupexphosphate 


(2*064) 
1*887 


1-986 


1*689 
1*114 
1*642 


1*482 


0*262 
0-881 
0-249 


0*281 


0191 
0*163 
0-161 


0*172 


1*466 
1*067 
1*400 


1*807 


0*00 
0*00 
0*288 


0078 


1*60 
0*70 
0*73 


1*01 


1*89 
2*06 
1*72 


1*90 


0*484 
0*362 
0*269 


0*862 


1*718 
1-727 
1-898 


1*618 


Skcoitd  Sbason,  1877. 


Unmanured 

Superphosphate     

Mnea  Mineral  Manure  (*} 

Ammonium  Salts 

Kitnteol  Soda 

Ammfminm  Salts  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitnte  of  Soda  and 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

Tumjaid  Manure. . . 
Fannyard  Manure  and 
Sopeiphosphate 
FsimTsrd  Manure, 
Smpexphosphate,  and 
Kitiateof  Soda 


1*162 
1*644 
1-648 

1-288 
1*866 
1*793 

0*263 
0*181 
0*171 

0*126 
0*139 
0*108 

1*74 
1*26 
1*04 

0*76 
0*40 
0*19 

1*066 

1*172 
1*166 

0-802 
0-206 

0*170 
0*164 

1*04 

0*82 
0-62 

1*720 

1*798 

0*279 

0-148 

0*67 

0*62 

1*666 

1*612 

0*279 

0*148 

106 

0*42 

1-608 

1*678 

0*199 

0*107 

1*32 

0-47 

1*620 

1*419 

0-200 

0*098 

0-83 

0-84 

1*486 

1-486 

0*288 

0*168 

1*26 

0*89 

1-488 

1*611 

0-282 

0*136 

1*13 

0*49 

1*786  (0*861) 

666 

1*861 
1*624 
2*011 

1 
1 

0*868 
1168 

1*168 
1*881 

1 

0*824 

1112 

1*898   0-689 

1 

0*996 

1-266 

0*681 

1*443 

0*673 

1*221 

0-912 

1*217 

1*889 

0*446 

0-843 

1*370 

Third  Ssabon,  1878. 


Bupeiphoephate     

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  (*) 

0-997 
1*821 
1*847 

0*972 
1*164 
1*233 

0*206 
0*164 
0*143 

0*100 
0*068 
0-069 

3*84 
2*77 
2*62 

0*84 
0*67 
0*66 

8*571 
3*962 
8*774 

1*928 
1*493 
1*497 

Ammonium  Salts 

Nitrate  of  Soda     

Ammonium   Salts  and   ) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
Nitnte  of    Soda    and  ) 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure   f 

0*821 
0*698 

1*188 
0-806 

0*848 
0*767 

1160 
1*218 

0*290 
0-819 

0*198 
0*211 

0*146 
0184 

0*074 
0*097 

3*67 
2*87 

2*03 
2*14 

0*93 
0*60 

0*83 
0*66 

4*666 
3-786 

8*126 
3*206 

2-016 
2*293 

1*462 
2*886 

Farmyard  Manure 

F^nnyard  Manure  and   ) 
Superphosphate               ) 
Itonyard  ICanure,         ) 
Sapeanhoqphate,  and       > 
NibafeoTSoda              ) 

1*100 
1*182 

1*092 

1*066 
1068 

1-068 

0*170 
0-171 

0-269 

lost. 
0*076 

0*124 

2*48 
2-46 

2-67 

0*46 
0-66 

0-60 

8*497 
(8164) 

8-704 

1*877 
lost. 

1-497 

Mean 

1*060 

1*056. 

0*218 

0*100 

2*69 

0-66 

3-686 

1*766 

(*)  Sulphates  of  Piotaah,  Soda,  and  Magnesia,  and  Superphosphate. 


F 
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that  of  the  white  portion  of  the  diseased  Potatoes  of  1*13  per  cent 
And,  again,  in  1878,  there  was  in  the  juice  of  the  good  tubers  u 
average  of  1*41  against  2*69  per  cent  in  the  juice  of  the  white 
portion  of  the  diseased  tubers. 

The  next  point  to  observe  is,  that  the  sugar  is  always  very  mucli 
less  in  the  juice  of  the  dark  portion,  that  is  after  the  growth  of  the 
fungus ;  and,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  total  sugar  was  determined, 
the  reduction  in  the  amounts  of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  dark  portioD  is 
very  marked ;  in  1877  from  1839  to  0*445,  and  in  1878  from  3*635  to 
1*766  per  cent. 

The  evidence  clearly  points  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  the  disease  starch  is  destroyed  and  sugar  formed.  This  msy 
either  serve  directly  as  nutriment  to  the  fungus,  in  the  growth  of  which 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved ;  or  the  sugar  may  itself  be  decomposed, 
evolving  carbonic  acid  and  other  products,  and  hence  the  loss  of  non- 
nitrogenous  organic  substance. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  composition  of  the  marc  of  the  white  and 
of  the  dark  portions,  as  shown  in  the  results  relating  to  1876  and  1877, 
it  is  seen  that,  in  every  case,  there  is  a  very  much  higher  percentage  of 
mineral  matter  in  the  dry  substance  of  the  dark  portion,  showing  diat 
it  had  been  appropriated  by  the  fungus,  of  which  the  dark  matter 
chiefly  consists. 

As  already  said,  the  results  show,  in  every  case,  very  much  less 
nitrogen  in  the  juice  of  the  dark  than  in  that  of  the  white  portion, 
the  conclusion  being  that  the  fungus  had  appropriated  it  in  its  growth. 

Thus,  in  1876,  the  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  was,  in  the  juice 
of  the  white  portion  0*281,  and  in  that  of  the  dark  portion  0*172  ;  in 
1877,  it  was  in  that  of  the  white  portion  0*232,  and  in  that  of  the  dark 
portion  only  0*135;  and  in  1878,  the  average  percentage  was  in  the 
juice  of  the  white  portion  0*213,  and  in  that  of  the  dark  portion 
only  0*10  per  cent. 

The  more  complete  results,  but  for  the  three  plots  only,  in  1876, 
conclusively  show  that  the  nitrogen  lost  by  the  juice  had  been  so 
appropriated  in  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  The  figures  show,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  is  an  average  of  1*986  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  juice  of  the  white,  and  of  only  1*432  per  cent,  in  that  of  the 
dark  portions,  or  very  much  less  in  the  juice  of  the  dark  part ;  that  is 
after  the  withdrawal  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Next  as  to  the 
nitrogen  in  the  juice : — there  is  an  average  of  0*281  per  cent  in  that  of 
the  white  or  incipiently  diseased  portion,  and  of  only  0*172  per  cent 
in  that  of  the  dark  or  more  completely  diseased — ^that  is,  much  less 
after  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Lastly,  as  to  the  juice : — ^the  percentage 
of  sugar  as  indicated  by  the  polariscope  is  1*307  in  that  of  the  white^ 
and  only  0*078  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  dark  part 

That  the  less  amount  of  both  mineral  matter  and  nitn^n  in  the 
juice  of  the  dark  portion  is  due  to  their  having  been  taken  up  in  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  is  still  more  directly  and  conclusively  shown  bj 
the  results  relating  to  the  solid  residue,  or  marc,  remaining  alter  tlK 
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expression  of  the  juice — ^the  solid  residue  of  the  dark  part  consisting 
largely  of  the  fungus  itself. 

Thus,  whilst  the  average  percentage  of  mineral  matter  in  the  marc 
of  the  white  portion  is  only  1*0 1,  or  not  very  different  from  that  in 
the  dry  substance  of  the  sound  tuber,  the  percentage  in  the  marc  of 
the  dark  portion  is  1*90  or  nearly  double;  and,  again,  whilst  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  solid  matter  of  the  white  portion  is 
only  0*352,  in  that  of  the  dark  portion  it  is  1*613,  or  several  times 
more.  It  is  thus  clearly  shown,  therefore,  that  the  nitrogen  lost  by 
the  juice  has  been  appropriated  in  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  as  to  the  changes  suffered  by  the  tuber 
under  the  influence  of  the  disease,  it  would  seem  that  the  first  material 
change  is  the  destruction  of  starch,  and  the  formation  of  sugar, 
apparently  partly  cane  sugar  and  partly  glucose.  There  is  a  consider- 
able loss  of  organic,  and  chiefly  non-nitrogenous,  substance.  This  may 
be  due  in  part  to  the  decomposition  of  the  produced  sugar,  and  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  products.  But,  it  is,  perhaps, 
mainly  due  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  as  a  coincident  of  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  deriving  its  nutriment  from  ready-formed  organic 
substance;  this  being  a  characteristic  action  in  the  growth  of  these 
non-chlorophyUous  plants. 

Finally,  as  the  disease  progresses,  a  very  large  proportion  of  both 
the  mineral  matter  and  the  nitrogenous  subst^ce  of  the  tuber  is 
accumulated  in  the  fungus.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  nitrogen,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  doubtless  some  explanation  of 
the  further  fact  to  which  I  have  prominently  called  attention — 
namely,  that  the  disease  develops  much  more  in  tubers  grown  by  highly 
nitrogenous  manures,  and  having  a  highly  nitrogenous  juice,  than  in 
those  grown  under  contrary  conditions. 

I  have  thus  directed  attention  to  the  facts  which  the  investigation  has 
brought  to  light,  as  to  the  conditions,  both  of  season  and  manuring, 
under  which  the  disease  is  more  or  less  developed,  and  also  those  as  to 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  tubers  under 
the  influence  of  the  disease.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  have 
stopped  short  of  the  point  of  most  practical  interest — namely,  the 
suggestion  of  means  of  prevention  of  the  disease.  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  any  specific  recommendations  on  this  point  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  will  be  granted,  that  any  contribution  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  conditions,  and  of  the  result,  must  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  cause,  and  that  this,  in  its  turn,  is  at  any  rate  an  essentiiS 
step  towards  means  of  mitigation  or  prevention. 

SUMMARY. 

I  have  now  discussed,  in  considerable  detail,  the  conditions,  both 
of  season  and  manuring,  upon  which  the  successful  growth  of  the 
Potato  depends,  and  the  results  may  be  very  briefly  summarised  as 
follows.      Although  of  course  requiring  a  full  avtolable  supply  of 
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the  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  it  has  been  seen  that, 
these  conditions  being  provided,  the  amount  of  produce  is  Urgelj 
dependent  on  the  available  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil  In 
practice  farm-yard  manure  is  mainly  relied  upon.  It  is  used  in  very 
large  quantities  per  acre,  and  is  sometimes  supplemented  by  liberal 
dressings  of  artificial  manures,  both  mineral  and  nitrogenous.  The  crop 
removes,  however,  a  less  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  farm-yard  maDore 
than  any  other  farm  crop.  It  was  seen  that  the  most  characteristic 
result  of  the  increased  growth  under  the  influence  of  nitrogenoas 
manures,  was  an  increased  production  of  the  non-nitrogenous  con- 
stituent— starch.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  for  1  of  nitrogen 
supplied  in  manure,  the  increased  amount  of  starch  obtained  in 
the  Potato  was  less  than  the  increased  amount  of  sugar  obtained  in  the 
Mangel  Wurzel,  and  much  less  than  that  yielded  in  sugar-beet  It  was 
further  shown  that  although  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  of 
the  Potato  is  in  the  albuminoid  condition  than  in  the  case  of  root-crops, 
yet  from  four-fifths  to  five-sixths,  or  even  more,  of  the  total  nitrogen, 
and  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths,  or  more,  of  the  total  albuminoids, 
of  the  tuber,  may  exist  in  the  soluble  condition  in  the  juice ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  usual  mode  of  cooking  the  Potato  for  the  table, 
most  of  this  is  lost  as  food. 

Next  it  was  shown  that  the  disease,  though  largely  dependent  on 
season,  developed  much  more  in  tubers  grown  by  highly  nitrogenous 
manures,  and  containing  a  juice  rich  in  nitrogen,  than  under  contrary 
conditions.  Finally,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  result  of  the  disease  is  a 
destruction  of  starch,  the  formation  of  sugar,  the  loss  of  organie 
substance,  and  the  growth  of  the  fungus  at  the  expense  of  the 
substance  of  the  tuber. 


YIELD  OF  POTATOES  IN  DIFFERENT  OOUNTRIBS. 

I  propose,  in  conclusion,  to  call  attention  to  such  information  as  is 
available,  as  to  the  area  devoted  to  the  Potato,  and  the  amount  of  the 
crop  obtained,  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  and  in 
a  number  of  Foreign  Countries. 

Table  XIII.  (p.  43)  gives  the  estimates,  according  to  the 
"Agricultural  Returns,"  of  the  area  under  the  crop,  the  a^rgregate 
produce,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre,  in  1884,  1885,  1886,  and 
1887,  and  the  mean  for  the  four  years,  for  England  and  Wales,  for 
Scotland,  and  for  Ireland  ;  also  for  Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  and  for 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole. 

The  figures  show,  that  the  area  under  the  crop  averaged  over  the 
four  years,  in  England  and  Wales  nearly  404,000  acres,  and  in  Scotland 
about  158,000  acres,  or  not  much  less  than  two-fifths  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales  together.  Over  the  same  period,  the  avera^ 
aggregate  produce  per  annum  was,  in  England  and  Wales  rather  orer 
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2^  million  tons,  and  in  Scotland  about  900,000  tons;  or  rather  more 
than  one-third  as  much  as  England  and  Wales,  and  over  one-fourth  of 
the  total  of  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  further  seen  that,  in  Oreat  Britain  as 
a  whole,  the  average  area  under  the  crop  is  about  557,000  acres,  and 
the  ayerage  aggregate  produce  rather  more  Ihan  3,400,000  tons. 


TABLE  XTTT. 
POTATOES, 
under  the  crop,  aggr^ate  prodnoe,  and  prodnoe  per  aore,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fonr  aeasona,  1864  to  1887  indnsive. 


Absa  uitdsb  thb  Cbop. 


fttgland 

vT&cQB          •».             •••             ■■• 

Acres. 
1      401,201  i 
168347 

Acres. 
860,026 
40,711 
148,994 

Acres.             Acres. 
868,782      ;         860,248 
40,499                40,670 
149,680               148389 

Acres. 
1      408,766 
168,000 

Great  Britain 
Ireland 

666,048 
798,962 

648,781 
797,292 

668,961      ,         669,662 
799,847     I         796,089 

666,848 
798,268 

United  KfagdoTO  ... 

1,864,000 

1,846,028 

1,868.806     ;      1,866391 

1,866,106 

ESTIMATBD  AOORSOATS  PbODUCB. 


Rngland 

WaJes      

Tons. 
1  2,766386  } 
966,808 

Tona. 
2,182,712 
212,289 
808328 

Tons. 
2,111,862 
214.791 
841,110 

Tons. 
230038R 
282.268 
962,288 

Tons. 
'}   2,616,169 

1         908,482 

Ox«at  Britain 
Irdand 

8,743,203     !      8,198,604 
8,040,862            8,176,738 

8,167,768 
2,667,724 

8,oo4,804 
8,669,402 

8,418,691 
8,118,304 

United  Kingdom... 

6,788,666 

6374,242 

6386,487 

7434,296 

.    6381396 

ESTIM ATSD  AVKBAOB  TiBLD  PBB  ACBB. 


England 

Tons. 
6*02 

Tons. 
608 
6*21 
6*89 

Tons. 
6-81 
6*30 
6*62 

Tons. 
6*23 
6*96 
6*66 

Tons, 
j       6*28 
6*90 

Great  Britain 
Irdand 

6*62 
3*81 

6-88 
3*96 

6*72 
8*34 

637 
4*48 

614 
8*90 

United  Kingdom... 

4*97 

4*74 

4-31 

6*26 

4*82 

Ireland  is  seen  to  have  an  average  area  of  nearly  800,000  acres 
under  the  crop,  or  not  far  from  one-and-a-half  time  as  much  as  Great 
Britain  ;  whilst  its  aggregate  produce  is  notably  less  than  that  of  Oreat 
Britain. 

The  aggregate  area  under  Potatoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  rather 
oyer  1^  million  acres,  and  the  aggregate  produce  is  rather  more  than  6^ 
million  tons  of  tubers. 

Turning  now  to  the  average  produce  per  acre,  the  lower  division  of 
the  table  shows,  that  Encj^land  and  Wales  together  are  estimated  to 

S'eld  about  6^  tons  ;    Wales  apparently  yielding  rather   less  than 
ngland.    The  average  yield  of  Scotland  is  rather  less  than  6  tons  per 
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acre.  These  together  give  abont  6|  tons  as  the  average  yield  of  tabn 
per  acre  per  annum  in  Great  Britain. 

For  Ireland  the  estimates  show  an  average  jield  per  acre  itf  len 
than  4  tons,  against  more  than  6  tons  in  Great  Britain.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  yield  per  acre  given  for  Ireland,  where  the  Pottto 
is  Btili  of  great  importance  as  a  snpplj  of  food  for  the  people,  is  lea 
than  twice  as  much  as  was  obtained  at  BoChamsted,  over  twelve  Teare 
in  Bncxesaion  on  the  same  land,  withoat  any  manure ;  it  is  scarcely  mon 
than  was  obtained  by  mineral  manure  alone :  and  conaiderably  las 
than  two-thirds  as  much  as  was  yielded  by  mineral  and  nitrogeoou 
manures  together.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  ijondition  of  the  land, 
the  cnltivatiou,  and  the  treatment  of  the  crop,  are,  in  Ireland,  mnch 
inferior  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Table  XIY.  (below)  g;ives  similar  particnlara  for  13  foreign 
couotries,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  highest  average  produce  per 
acre.  Wherever  the  records  were  available,  the  averages  for  five  recent 
years  are  given ;  and  in  other  cases  the  best  data  at  command  have  been 
taken.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  Table  shows  for  what  years  (be 
averages  are  calculated. 


TABLE  XIV. 


Ank  nodti  the  Crop,  Aggngtte  Pi 


Nnmber 
jtmn. 


'3f 


HoUukd 
ItolT  .. 
Auatnlula  .. 


Acra. 


'iio.3ne  c 


fi! 

«« 

ii 

-««-' 

Ufad. 

(*)  ISBOcmlir. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  ahowR  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  countries  of 
small  area  under  the  crop,  and  generally  those  of  small  total  area,  that 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  show  the  highest  yield  per  acre.  Of 
these,  Norway  stands  first,  with  an  average  of  about  6  tons  per  acre,  or 
rather  lesa  than  Great  Britain.  Belgium  comes  nest  with  an  average  oi 
little  more  than  4J  tons,  or  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  Otgsi 
Britain.  Then  come  Holland  and  Italy,  with  little  over  4  tons  per 
acre,  or  scarcely  two-thirds  as  much  as  Great  Britain. 

Turning  now  to  some  of  the  larger  conntries,  with  lai^ger  areu 
under  the  crop,  it  is  seen  that  Germany,  where  the  Potato  is  mnch 
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grown  as  an  indnstrial  crop,  has  an  area  deToted  to  it  about  thirteen 
times  as  large  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  yields  about  aeven  times  the 
aggregate  crop.  But  its  average  yield  per  acre  is  only  8*81  tons,  or 
little  more  than  half  as  much  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Then  there  is  France,  which,  compared  with  Great  Britam,  has 
about  six  times  the  area  under  the  crop,  but  yields  less  than  three  times 
as  much  aggregate  produce,  and  gives  considerably  less  than  8  tons 
per  acre ;  that  is,  less  than  half  as  much  per  acre,  as  Great  Britain, 
and  even  considerably  less  than  Ireland. 

Russia  in  Europe,  again,  according  to  the  data,  which  are,  however, 
incomplete  and  discordant,  has,  compared  with  Great  Britain,  nearly 
six  times  the  aggregate  area  under  the  crop,  but  yields  scarcely  twice 
the  aggregate  produce;  and,  like  France,  yields  less  than  8  tons  per 
acre ;  that  is  less  than  half  as  much  as  Great  Britain. 

Lastly,  the  United  States,  with  nearly  four  times  the  area  under  the 
crop,  but  only  about  1^  time  as  much  aggregate  produce  as  Great 
Britain,  yields  an  average  of  less  than  2  tons  per  acre,  or  less  than  one- 
third  as  much  as  Great  Britain. 

Here,  then,  of  13  countries  where  the  Potato  is  largely  grown,  their 
aggregate  area  under  the  crop  being  about  21  million  acres,  and  their 
aggregate  produce  about  61  million  tons,  there  is  not  one  that  reaches 
the  average  produce,  per  acre,  of  Great  Britain.  Norway,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  the  most  nearly  approach  our  yield  ;  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  observe  that  these,  and  Denmark,  are  the  countries  that  most  nearly 
approach  the  United  Kingdom  in  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  and  barley 
also. 

It  is,  then,  only  the  countries  of  small  total  area,  and  of  small  area 
under  the  crop,  that  at  all  nearly  equal  us  in  yield  per  acre  ;  and 
among  them,  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  second  and  third  on  the  entire 
list,  more  nearly  approach  us  than  any  other,  in  density  of  papulaUon^ 
and  in  the  amount  of  live-stoek  kept  per  acre,  and  consequently  in  the 
supply  of  manure.  Both  these  countries,  too,  have  good  home  markets, 
besides  their  exports  of  agricultural  produce. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  better  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre 
in  Belgium  than  in  most  of  the  other  countries,  is  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  peasant  proprietors  and  small  holdings ;  but,  if  this  be  so,  how  is  it 
that  it  still  yields  only  about  three-fourths  as  much  as  Great  Britain  ? 
Then,  again,  Germany  yields  per  acre,  little  more  than  half  as  much 
potatoes,  and  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  of  either  wheat  or 
barley — and  France  less  than  half  as  much  potatoes,  and  less  than 
three-fifths  as  much  wheat  or  barley — as  Great  Britain. 


b.  a.  BJklUtKB,  PRtirtEft,  WILTH  k»D  oLoUCE8TEBflHiB£  BTAHOARD  UlTICB,  CIRKMCKSTSB. 
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Introduction, 

The  history  of  a  field  laid  down  to  permanent  grass  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  which  has  been  mown  for  hay  every  year  from 
the  commencement,  and  of  which  the  particulars,  both  of  the 
manures  applied  and  of  the  produce  removed,  have  been  recorded 
for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest; 
•especially  at  the  present  time,  when  the  subject  of  permanent 
grass  is  receiving  so  much  attention. 

The  land  in  question  forms  part  of  the  Hothamsted  Estate, 
and  it  had  previously  been  under  arable  culture.  In  1856  about 
two  acres  were  fenced  off,  and  let  to  Dr.  Gilbert,  who  wished 
to  have  some  grass-land  near  his  house.  The  soil  is  very  similar 
to  much  of  that  of  Hothamsted  and  the  neighbourhood;  the 
surface  being  a  heavy  loam,  with  a  few  feet  of  reddish-yellow 
clay  subsoil  mixed  with  flint  stones,  and  chalk  below.  In  some 
parts  of  the  parish  the  subsoil  flints  are  so  abundant  that  they 
are  sifted  out  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for  road-making,  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Gilbert's  field  has  a  more  gravelly  subsoil 
than  the  portions  of  the  farm  at  a  higher  level,  and  that  it  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  less  suitable  for  permanent  pasture.  He 
decided  to  sell  hay  every  year ;  and,  as  he  kept  no  stock,  he  de- 
pended entirely  upon  purchased  manures. 

A  2 
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In  1856  barley,  and  grass  seeds  costing  329.  per  acre,  were 
sown.  The  standing  crop  of  barley  was  sold  fy  auction  for 
5/.  10^.  per  acre ;  but  the  grass  seeds  failed.  Barley,  and  grass- 
seeds  to  the  same  value,  were  again  sown  in  1857.  The  barley 
was  sold  by  auction  for  5{.  17^.  6d.  per  acre ;  but  the  grass  seeds^ 
again  failed.  Bed  clover  was  sown  in  1858.  It  yielded  a  small 
crop  that  year,  which  was  made  into  hay  and  sold  for  4{.  5b\, 
equal  to  21,  28.  6d,  per  acre ;  and  in  1859  the  growing  crop  cf 
clover  was  sold  for  51.  per  acre. 

After  the  removal  of  the  .clover,  grass  seeds  were  again  sown, 
and  this  time  succeeded.  In  1860  and  1861  artificial  manures 
only  were  applied.  It  was  found  that  under  this  treatment 
leguminous  herbage  was  very  scanty ;  and  in  1862  some  alsike 
and  Dutch  clover  were  sown,  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  dnng,  at 
the  rate  of  11  tons  17  cwts.  per  acre,  was  applied,  with  a  little 
superphosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  addition.  In  1863  dung 
was  again  applied,  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  13  cwts.  per  acre ;  but 
in  1864  and  1865  artificial  manures  only^  con^istii^g  of  soper- 
phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  little  srdphate  of  potash,  were 
used: 

•    The  Ecoruymical  Results. 

From  this  time  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  field.  The 
object  was  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  character  of  the  herbage, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  as  large  crops  of  hay  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  this  condition.  It  was  sought 
to  maintain  the  quality  by  means  of  dung,  and  to  secure  full 
quantity  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  addition,  which  con- 
sisted of  superphosphate,  and  sulphate  of  potash,  with  guano,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  both,  as  nitrogenous  manure.  After  the  first 
few  years  the  general  plan  adopted  was  to  apply  two  or  some- 
times three  trucks  of  London  dung  every  other  year,  but  ocpa- 
bionally  it  was  applied  only  every  third  year ;  artificial  manures 
were,  however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  applied  every  year. 

The  following  Table  (I.)  shows  the  amounts  of  dung  and  of 
the  different  artificial  manures  applied,  also  the  amounts  of  hay 
removed,  per  acre,  in  each  of  the  23  years  1866-1888  inclu- 
sive ;  and  the  summary  at  the  bottom  gives  the  average  amounts 
per  acre  per  annum,  both  of  manure  applied  and  of  hay  sold, 
over  the  first  8  years  1866-1873,  the  second  8  years  1874- 
1881,  and  the  third  period  of  7  years  1882-1888;  also  the  average 
over  the  whole  period  of  23  years. 

Referring  here  to  the  average  results  only,  the  figures  in  the 
bottom  division  of  the  Table  show,  that  the  amount  of  dnng 
applied  averaged  2  tons  10  cwts,  per  acre  per  annum  over  the 
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Table  I. — ^Mahubes  applied  and  Hay  remoyed  pee  Acre 

PER  Annum. 


Hannfes  applied 

Tear 

PkkIuco 

Dang 

Boper- 

Sulphate 

Ouano 

NitiBte 

of  hay 

phosphate 

of  p<>ta8h 

of  soda 

tonscvrts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons  cwts. 

1866 

— 

64 

64 

64 

64 

1   lOJ 

1867 

— 

64 

64 

64 

64 

1     61 

1868 

6  12 

— 

— 

128 

128 

1     l| 

1869 

— 

— 

201 

_ 

1  icl 

1870 

6    4 

— . 

— 

134 

0  ll| 

1871 

— 

— 

— 

67 

67 

1  13J 

1872 

— 

67 

— 

134 

1  isl 

1873 

7    4 

— 

— 

1     4 

1874 

— 

201 

67 

_ 

134 

1  13J 

1875 

6  18 

134 

— 

— ~ 

134 

1  11 

1876 

— 

101 

101 

— 

168 

1  Ui 

1877 

8  11 

67 

67 

— 

134 

2     U 

1878 

— 

101 

84  > 

— 

168 

1  lol 

1879 

7    1 

67 

67 

—^ 

101 

2    9| 
1     H 

1880 

-^ 

67 

67 

67 

67 

1881 

7  14 

67 

67 

134 

1     OJ 

1882 

67 

67 

— 

134 

2  lU 

1883 

8    8 

67 

67 

— 

67 

2     2i 

im 

— 

67 

67 

— 

67 

2    0^ 

1885 

9    G 

67 

67 

^^^m 

67 

2  12* 

1886 

«— 

67 

67 

67 

2    6^ 
1  13 
116i 

1887 

10  8 

— 

— 

— — 

1888 

— 

•  67 

67 



67 

• 
• 

Summary — , 

Averagei. 

8  years  1866-1873 
8  years  1874-1881 
7  years  1882-1888 

2  10 

3  16 

4  0 

•  24 

101 

57 

16 
G5 

r>7 

46 

66 
8 
0 

26 

74 

130 

67 

1     8 

1  13J 

2  3i 

23  years  1866-1888 

3    8 

61 

91 

1  14J 

first  8  years,  3  tons  16  cwts.  over  the  second  8,  4  tons  over  the 
last  7  years,  and  3  tons  8  cwts.  over  the  23  years.  That  is  to 
say,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  dung  applied. 
Of  artificial  manures  there  was  an  increase,  both  of  the  mineral 
and  of  the  nitrogenous,  over  the  second  period  compared  with 
the  first ;  but  there  was  again  a  reduction  over  the  third  period. 
It  was  found  that,  under  the  condition  provided  by  the  dung, 
aided  by  the  artificial  mineral  manures,  the  application  of  as 
much  as  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum  was  liable 
to  give  a  too  stemmy,  and  almost  exclusively  grassy  herbage. 

*  336  lbs.  of  kainit  were  applied,  reckoned  to  contain  about  84  lbs.  sniphato 
of  potash ;  and  it  would  also  supply  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  chlorides  of 
magnesium  and  sodium.  '        ' 
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Hence  the  quantity  was  redaced,  until  it  is  now  found  that,  with 
the  amount  of  dung  and  of  artificial  mineral  manures  used, 
about  two-thirds  of  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annmn 
is  sufficient  to  yield  as  fiill  a  crop  as  can  be  obtained  without 
reducing  the  bottom  herbage,  and  therefore  the  qualify  of  the  hay. 

It  is  seen  that,  under  the  above  conditions  as  to  manuring, 
the  amount  of  crop  has  increased  from  an  average  of  1  ton 
8  cwts.  per  acre  per  annum  over  the  first  8  years,  to  nearly 
1  ton  14  cwts.  over  the  second  8  years,  and  to  nearly  2  tons 
4  cwts.  over  the  third  period  of  7  years ;  the  average  over  the 
23  years  being  1  ton  14f  cwts.  of  hay  per  acre  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of  the  land  has 
gradually  improved.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  1888,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  luxuriant  second  growth,  a  second  crop  was,  for 
the  first  time,  taken.  It  amounted  to  1  ton  4^  cwts.  per  acre, 
and  the  first  and  second  crops  together  amounted  to  S  tons 
1  cwt.  Purchased  dung,  at  the  rate  of  9  tons  per  acre,  has, 
however,  since  been  applied.  The  amount  of  the  second  crop  is 
not  included  in  the  record  of  produce  given  in  Table  I.,  which 
relates  to  first  crops  only. 

Table  II. — Balance  Sheet. 

Atemgeper  acre  per  annum^  23  yeari^  1866-1888. 

3  tons  8  cwts.  purchased  dimg,  including  carriage,  cartage,  and 

spreading,  at  7«.  M,  per  ton 15    6 

61  lbs.  superphosphate,  at  6«.  per  cwt.         •        •        •        •        .029 

46  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash,  at  16«.  per  cwt ,    0    6    S 

26  lbs.  guanoi  at  Ws,  per  cwt 0    2    6 

01  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  at  16^.  per  cwt 0  13    0 

Total  for  manures 2    9  11 

Rent  (as  arable),  tithe,  and  rates 1  10   0 

Harrowing,  rolling,  and  occasional  labour 0  10   0 

Total 4    9  11 

1  ton  14f  cwts.  of  hay  sold,  at  4/.  per  ton   •        •        .        •        •    6  18    G 

Balance       .       •        .        •        •       .        .287 

In  attempting  to  make  ont  a  balance-sheet  of  the  results,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  strictly  accurate,  owing  to  the  number  of  yeare 
over  which  the  operations  have  extended,  and  the  great  flucfcoar 
tions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  prices  both  of  the  manores 
used  and  of  the  produce  obtained  during  the  period.  As  to  the 
expenses  of  hay-making,  they  may  be  considered  as  set  against 
the  rent  obtained  for  feeding  the  afteivgra«s,  as  this  fully  or 
more  than  paid  the  cost.  Adopting  an  average  price  of  41.  per 
ton  for  the  hay,  of  7«.  6d.  per  ton  for  the  dung  spread  on  the 
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land,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  of  the  actual 
-cost,  and  taking  the  artificial  manares  at  about  the  average 
price  actually  paid,  which,  however,  is  higher  than  they  can  be 
purchased  for  at  the  present  time,  Table  U.  (page  <3)  gives  the 
-estimated  outlay  and  money  return  per  acre  per  annum  over 
the  whole  period. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  results  given  in  Tables  I.  and  II., 
that  a  good  permanent  grass  field  has  been  formed  from  this 
arable  soil,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  some  profit.  Much 
of  the  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  purchased  town  dung, 
and  to  the  comparatively  little  cost  of  cartage,  owing  to  the 
proximity  to  the  railway  station,  which  is  only  about  half  a  mile 
distant* 

Constituents  supplied  in  the  Manures^  and  removed  in  the  Crops. 

It  will  be  desirable,  in  the  next  place,  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  an  estimate  of  the  amounts  of  some  of  the  more  important  con- 
stituents supplied  in  the  manures,  and  removed  in  the  crops. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  dung  applied,  we 
have  to  found  an  estimate  from  a  consideration  of  the  composi- 
tion of  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  of  the  difierence  in  the 
conditions  of  the  production  of  such  manure  and  of  that  obtained 
from  town  stables* 

In  our  estimates  of  the  average  composition  of  farmyard 
manure,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  results  of  actual 
analyses  made  by  Boussingault  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Yoelcker ; 
and  we  have  also  calculated  the  composition  of  such  manure  on 
the  basis  of  the  quantity  of  straw  and  of  foods  which,  in  an 
ordinary  four-course  rotation,  with  some  import  of  cake,  will  go 
to  make  up  a  yard  of  dung.  The  estimate  so  arrived  at  is,  more- 
over, controlled  by  actual  analyses  of  good  box  dung,  made  in 
experiments  at  Wobum  many  years  ago. 

Of  purchased  town  dung,  however,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
analyses  have  been  made.  It  might  be  argued  that,  as  straw 
is  expensive,  town  manure  would  be  richer  in  excrementitious 
matters  than  farmyard  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smaller 
quantity  of  straw  used  would  allow  more  of  the  liquid  manure 
to  j)ass  into  the  drains.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  maize, 
which  is  so  largely  used  as  horse  food  in  towns,  contains  less 
nitrogen,  and  less  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  than  the  average 
of  the  cake  and  com  used  as  food  on  the  farm.  Further,  whilst 
the  greater  part  of  the  farmyard  manure  is  produced  by  animals 
which  live  in  the  sheds,  or  boxes,  or  yards,  and  deposit  the 
whole  of  their  excrements  there,  the  horses  in  towns  are  out  of 

AS 
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the  stable  for  some  hours  daily.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  conclusive  ground  for  supposing  that 
town  dung  is  very  much  richer  than  ordinary  farmyard  manure. 

So  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  however,  the  estimates 
given  below  are  based  on  the  same  percentage  as  we  assume  for 
farmyard  manure,  namely  0*64;  and  also  on  the  altematii^ 
aitomptioh  of  0*^0  per  cent.  In  reference  to  this  point  it  may 
be  added  that  the  average  of  determinations  made  at  Botham* 
sted,  in  eight  samples  of  box-dung  made  at  Wobum,  was  0'7S& 
per  cent. 

Table  III.  (opposite)  gives  approximate  estimates  of  the- 
amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  in  the  manures 
applied,  and  in  the  crops  removed,  assuming  average  percentages 
of  those  constituents  in  the  manures  and  crops  as  follows: — 
Percentage  of  nitrogen ;  iji  the  dung  0*64  or  0*80,  in  the  guano 
12-0,  in  the  nitrate  of  soda  15-5,  and  in  the  hay  1*5.  Percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid:  m  the  dung  0*23,  in  the  superphosphate 
160,  in  the  guano  12*0,  and  in  the  hay  0-4.  Percentage  of 
potash:  in  the  dung  0*53,  in  the  sulphate  of  potash  500,  in  the 
guano  2*5,  and  in  the  hay  1*6. 

First  as  to  the'  nitrogen : — It  is  seen  that,  even  adopting  the 
lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dung,  the  calculations  show 
more  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manures  than  removed  in  CTops 
over  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  total  periods,  but  rather  less 
over  the  third  period.  The  details  show  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  supplied  in  the  dung  was  higher  in  each  succeeding 
period ;  but  that  supplied  in  artificial  manures  was  only  about 
half  as  much  over  the  third  as  over  either  of  the  preceding 
periods ;  whilst  the  amount  removed  in  the  crops  gradually  in- 
creased from  47  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  over  the  first  period, 
to  57  lbs.  over  the  second,  and  72*4  lbs.  over  the  third  period. 
Nevertheless,  as  already  said,  there  is,  over  the  total  period 
of  23  years,  an  excess  -of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure,  which, 
as  the  Table  shows,  amounted  to  an  average  of  7*9  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum. 

Adopting  the  higher  percentage  of  nitr6gen  in  the  dung^ 
however,  there  is  an  excess  supplied  in  manure,  compared  with 
that  taken  ofi*  in  crops,  over  each  of  the  three  periods ;  and  the 
excess  amounted  to  an  average  of  about  20  lbs.  (20*1),  per  acre 
per  annum,  over  the  2B  years. 

Next  ap  to  the  phosphoric  acid: — ^The  estimates  show  an 
excess  supplied  in  the  manure  over  that  taken  ofi*  in  crops,  over 
each  of  the  three  periods,  and  an  average  excess  of  14*9  lbs. 
per  acre  per  annum  over  the  23  years.  In  fact,  over  each 
individual  period,  and  the  total  period,  the  dung  alone  is  esti- 
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Table  III. — Nitrogex,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash,  supplied 
IN  the  Manures,  and  remoyed  in  the  Hay-crops. 

Quantities  jfer  Acre  per  Ajinvm. 


• 

Per  aoro  per  annum 

' 

Nitrogen 

1 

Phoiphoric 
icid 

At  0^4 
percent, 
in  dang 

At  0-80 
per  cent, 
in  dang 

Potash 

8  yean,  1866-1873. 


In  dang 

In  saperphosphate 

In  sulphate  of  potash     ,,,... 

In  guano 

In  nitrate  of  soda 

Total 

In  hay  removed     ...*»•.. 

Hore  (  +  ),  or  less  (  ~  ),  in  manure  than 
in  crops 


lbs. 
35-8 


7-9 

11-5 

65-2 

47-1 

+  81 


llw. 

lbs. 

12-9 

29-7 

3-8 

— 

8-0 

7-9 

1-6 

216 

39-3 

12o 

602 

+  121 

-10-9 

8  ijearit,  1874-1881. 


In  dang  ..... 
In  saperphosphate  , 
In  sulphate  of  potash 

In  goano  

In  nitrate  of  soda  .    . 

Total     . 
In  hay  removed     .    . 

More  (  +  ),  or  less  ( — ),  in  manure  than 


in  crops + 18-3 


7  years,  1882-1888. 


In  dung ..,,,.. 

In  superphosphate 

In  sulphate  of  potash 

In  goano 

In  nitrate  of  soda 

Total 

In  hay  removed 

Hore  (  +  ), or  less  (— '),  in  manure  than 
in  crops 


67G 


-4-4 


71-9 


0 
10-4 

0 

10-4 

68  0 
72-4 

82-3 
72-4 

+  9-9 


47-7 

28-5 
0 


76-2 
77-2 


-10 


Total  period— fl»  years,  1866-4888. 


In  dung 

In  saperphosphate 

In  sulphate  of  potash 

In  goano 

In  nitrate  of  soda 

Total 

In  hay  removed    ........ 

More  (  +  ),  or  less  (  —  ),  in  manure  than 
in  crops 


48-8 


31 
14-2 


661 
68-2 


+  7-9 


610 


31 
14-2 


78-3 
68-2 


+  201 


17-5 
9-8 

31 


304 
15-6 


+  14-9 


40-4 

230 
0-7 


641 
621 


+  20 


Ai 
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mated  to  sapply  more  phosphoric  acid  than  was  removed  in  the 
crops ;  and,  taking  the  dung  and  artificial  manares  together, 
there  was,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  period,  nearly  twice 
as  much  supplied  in  manure  as  removed  in  £ke  crops. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  potash : — It  was  only  over  the  second  period, 
when  the  largest  amount  of  artificial  potash-manure  was  em- 
ployed, and  when  the  hay  crops  had  not  reached  their  maximain, 
that  the  calculations  show  an  excess  of  potash  supplied  in 
manure.  Over  the  first  period  there  was  a  considerable,  and 
over  the  third  period  there  was  a  slight,  deficiency  of  supply. 
It  is  further  of  interest  to  observe  that  over  neither  period  was 
the  dung  alone  estimated  to  supply  anything  like  the  amonnt 
of  potash  removed  in  the  crops ;  whilst  over  the  whole  period  it 
did  not  supply  two-thirds  as  much  as  was  removed  in  the  hay. 
Taking  the  whole  period  of  23  years,  there  is,  in  dung  and 
artificial  manures  together,  an  average  of  only  2  lbs.  more  potash 
supplied  per  acre  per  annum  than  was  taken  off  in  crops. 

The  calculations  show,  therefore,  that  the  manures  supplied 
conuderably  more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  only  aboat 
as  much  potash,  as  the  crops  removed. 

It  is  seen  that  the  estimates  for  the  whole  period  show  an 
average  of  58*2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  15*5  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
62*1  lbs.  of  potash,  removed  in  the  crops,  per  acre  per  aunnm. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Bothamsted  experiments 
on  the  continuous  growth  of  grass  without  manure  have  shown 
that,  in  first  crops  of  hay  alone,  more  than  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
and  nearly  30  lbs.  of  potash,  are,  on  the  average,  annually  re- 
moved in  the  crops  so  grown  for  many  years  in  succession  on 
the  Bothamsted  soil ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  something 
like  these  amounts  would  be  available  to  the  growing  grass 
crops  under  consideration. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  manuring  provided,  there  would  be  accumulation 
within  the  soil  both  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  though 
but  little,  if  any,  of  potash.  Indeed,  the  results  afford  a  forcible 
illustration  of  how  great  is  the  exhaustion  of  potash  when  hay 
is  sold,  and  how  important  it  is  that  there  should  be  adequate 
return  either  in  dung  or  in  artificial  manures. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  whilst  neidier 
phosphoric  acid  nor  potash  is  subject  to  any  appreciable  or 
material  loss  by  drainage,  the  nitrogen  of  manures  is  subject  to 
such  loss.  In  the  case  of  artificial  nitrogenous  manures,  such 
as  ammonia-salts  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the  loss  may  sometimes 
be  very  considerable  when  they  are  applied  to  arable  land,  when 
there  is  no  crop  actively  growing,  and  in  wet  seasons  when 
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there  is  much  drainage.  Under  similar  conditions,  there  may 
also  be  more  or  less  loss  from  the  soluble  nitrogenoas  portion  of 
dang.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  mixed 
herbage  of  grass-land,  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  having 
widely  different  root-ranges  and  habits  of  growth,  and  with  vege- 
tation going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  almost  the  whole  year 
round,  there  will  be  much  less  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage,  even 
from  artificial  manures,  than  when  they  are  applied  to  arable 
land — especially  when  such  small  quantities  are  used,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  active  growth  of  the  season,  as  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration;  whilst  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  will  generally  be  any  material  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage 
from  £Eurmyard  manure  or  town  dung  applied  to  grass-land.  But 
when  dung  is  applied  in  excessive  quantities  to  arable  land,  or  to 
soil  which  becomes  water-logged  and  is  not  sufficiently  aerated, 
there  may  be  more  or  less  loss  by  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen, 

CJianges  within  the  Soil  in  the  Fai-jnation  of  the  Meadoio. 

Before  discussing  the  experimental  results  obtained,  relating 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
land  during  the  formation  of  this  particular  meadow,  it  will  be 
well  to  direct  attention,  in  general  terms,  to  the  main  distinctions 
between  the  soil  of  arable  land  and  that  of  permanent  grass. 

If  we  examine  arable  land  after  the  removal  of  a  grain  crop, 
we  find  that  the  amount  of  roots  left  in  the  soil  is  very  small. 
Thus,  in  a  case  in  which  a  large  crop  of  barley  had  been  grown, 
four  samples  of  soil  were  taken,  each  12  inches  square  and 
9  inches  deep,  and  from  each  the  roots  were  very  carefully  sepa- 
rated. The  calculation  of  the  results  showed  an  average  of  only 
536  lbs.  of  roots  per  acre  in  the  surface-soil  to  the  depth  of 
9  inches.  Of  above-ground  residue,  or  stubble,  there  was  on  the 
average  1,104  lbs.  per  acre.  The  nitrogen  in  the  stubble  and  in 
the  roots  of  the  surface-soil,  taken  together,  amounted  to  only 
about  8^  lbs.  per  acre.  Where,  in  the  same  field,  clover  had 
grown,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  average  of  3,107  lbs.,  or 
nearly  1  ton  8  cwts.  of  roots  per  acre,  in  the  first  9  inches  of 
depth ;  and  there  was  2,669  lbs.,  or  nearly  1  ton  4  cwts.,  of  above* 
ground  residue ;  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  two  together  was  more 
than  90  lbs.  per  acre.  There  was,  besides,  a  greater  amount  of 
roots,  and  of  nitrogen  in  them,  in  the  second  and  third  9  inches 
than  in  the  case  of  the  barley-ground. 

When  land  is  laid  down  to  permanent  grass  the  seeds  are 
more  frequently  sown  with  barley  than  with  any  other  crop ; 
and  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  greater  or  less  according  to 
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soil  and  treatment,  when  the  tneadow  may  be  said  to  be  formed, 
it  is  fonnd  that  the  soil  contains  very  much  more  vegetable 
matter — amounting,  in  fact,  to  many  thousands  of  pounds  per 
acre  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  expeiimental  plots  of  the  old  grass-land  at  Rothamsted, 
samples  have  been  taken  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  the  whole  of 
the  above-ground  growth  having  been  first  carefully  cut  off  by 
scissors,  and  the  vegetable  matter  remainiug  in  the  soil  picked 
out  by  hand.  The  average  of  twenty-four  such  determinations 
indicated  16,601  lbs.  (nearly  7^  tons)  of  vegetable  matter  per 
acre;  and  in  one  case  the  amount  was  24,548  lbs.,  or  nearly  11 
tons  per  acre.  The  nitrogen  in  this  residue  amounted,  on  the 
average  of  the  24  samples,  to  about  125  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  maximum  amount  of  residue,  to  about  180  lbs. 

Again,  the  nitrogen  in  the  first  9  inches  of  the  soil  of  the 
barley-land  above  referred  to,  after  the  roots  had  been  separated, 
amounted  to  01416  per  cent,  in  the  fine  dry  soil,  the  average 
weight  of  which  was  about  2,600,000  lbs.  per  acre  to  the  same 
depth ;  so  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in.  it  would  correspond 
to  about  3,682  lbs.  per  acre.  The  nitrogen  in  the  fine  dry  soil  of 
the  clover-land  was  0*1566  per  cent.,  which,  reckoned  on  the  same 
Weight  of  surface-soil,  corresponds  to  4,072  lbs.  i)er  acre  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surface-soil  of  the  old 
grass-land,  which  yielded  the  amounts  of  roots  above  referred  to, 
indicated,  for  the  average  of  the  24  samples,-  0*2346  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen ;  but  the  weight  of  fine  dry  soil — that  is,  excluding  stonee, 
roots,  and  water — amounted  to  an  average  of  only  about  2,000,000 
lbs.  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  9  inches.  Hence  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  to  that  depth  would  be  about  4,692  lbs.,  or  much  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  clover-land,  and  very  much  more  than 
in  that  of  the  barley-land,  though  with  much  less  soil.  The 
highest  amount  of  nitrogen  found  in  the  surface-soil  of  any 
of  the  experimental  grass  plots  was,  however,  0*2737  per  o^t., 
corresponding  to  5,474  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  on  a  weight  of 
2,000,000  lbs. 

With  the  increase  of  nitrogen,  as  the  arable  land  is  converted 
into  meadow,  there  is  also  a  considerable  increase  of  carbon. 
Thus,  in  the  surface-soil  of  the  experimental  grass-plots  at 
Rothamsted,  there  are  about  13  or  14  parts  of  carbon  to  1  of 
nitrogen;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  Rothamsted  arable  surfiu?e- 
soils,  there  are  only  from  10  to  11  parts  of  carbon  to  1  of  nitro- 
gen, and  in  the  subsoils  much  less.  The  relation  of  carbon  to 
nitrogen  in  the  surfiEu^e-soil  is,  however,  very  much  less  than  in 
the  vegetation  above  it,  and  very  much  less  than  in  the  roots 
separated  from  it.    Both  the  nitrogen  and  the  carbon  of  the 
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45oil  have  been  deriyed  from  vegetable  residue,  partly  of  the 
manure  applied,  but  in  great  part  also  of  the  crops  grown ; 
and  it  has  undergone  decomposition,  and  thereby  lofest  most  of 
its  carbon,  whilst  what  remains  einsts  in  more  stable  com-* 
bination. 

Such  accumulations  are  retained  in  the  soil  with  great 
^tenacity,  and  they  contribute  to  its  fertility.  IVom  the  unr 
jnanured  plot  of  the  Rothamsted  permanent  grass  esperiments, 
taking  first  and  second  cuttings  together,  43  crops  of  hay  have 
been  removed  during  the  last  33  years ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  long  previously  accumulated  fertility  still  remains.  When, 
however,  grass-land  is  broken  up  and  converted  into  arable,  the 
.accumulated  fertility  rapidly  diminishes. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  our  arable  soils  were 
originally  covered  with  natural  herbage  or  timber,  and  that 
-during  centuries  of  arable  culture  much  of  the  previously  accu- 
mulated fertility  has  thereby  been  removed,  it  will  readily  be 
.understood  that,  in  the  re-conversion  of  such  arable  land  into 
permanent  grass,  much  of  the  used-up  accumulated  fertility 
must  be  restored,  before  we  can  get  it  back  into  a  satisfactory 
<x)ndition. 

Assuming  these  to  be  the  general  conditions  essential  for 
±he  conversion  of  arable  into  permanent  grass-land,  we  may 
now  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  changes  have  actually  taken 
.place  in  the  soil,  during  the  formation  of  the  meadow,  the 
history  of  which  we  have  under  consideration.  Any  estimate 
of  the  accumulations  which  have  taken  place  can,  however^ 
only  be  approximately  correct,  since  we  have  not  any  exact 
data  on  the  important  point  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which 
the  soil  contained  when  it  was  first  taken  in  hand  in  1856  as 
•arable  land. 

But  we  have  made  some  thousands  of  determinations  of 

nitrogen  in  the  surface-soils  and  subsoils  of  the  Rothamsted 

experimental  fields,  which  are  very  near  to  this  newly  formed 

meadow ;  and  we  are  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  make  a  fair 

•estimate  on  the  subject. 

Careful  samples  were,  however,  taken  in  January  1879 — ^that 
as,  when  no  crop  had  been  removed  since  the 'previous  July — and 
again  in  September  1888,  after  a  second  crop  of  hay  had  been 
i^aken.  It  will  be  instructive  to  go  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
-methods  of  experimenting  adopted,  and  the  results  obtained,  as 
the  discussion  will  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
encountered  in  endeavouring  properly  to  interpret  analyses  of 
rsoils  made  on  samples  taken  at  different  periods,  and  in  different 
^conditions  of  the  land. 
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The  plan  adopted  in  taking  the  samples  is,  to  drive  down 
a  steel  frame,  12  by  12  inches,  and  9  inches  deep,  open  at  top 
and  bottom,  until  the  upper  edge  is  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  All  above-ground  vegetation  is  then  cut  off  as  closely 
as  possible  with  scissors.  The  soil  enclosed  within  the  firame^ 
is  then  carefully  removed,  exactly  to  the  depth  of  the  frame, 
and  immediately  weighed.  The  soil  is  then  partially  dried,  and 
submitted  to  mechanical  separation  by  a  series  of  sieves.  AU 
visible  vegetable  matter  is  at  the  same  time  carefully  picked 
out.  The  stones,  the  roots,  and  the  remaining  soil,  are  thns 
obtained  separately ;  and  the  determinations  of  dry  matter,  of 
nitrogen,  and  sometimes  of  carbon,  and  of  other  constituents, 
are  made  in  the  separated  soil  after  being  finely  powdered.  The 
loss  of  water  at  each  stage  of  preparation,  and  on  drying  the 
samples  as  analysed,  is  also  carefully  determined. 

In  January  1879  six  samples  from  90  many  different  places 
in  the  field  were  taken,  and  in  September  1888  five  samples. 
Table  IV.  (below)  shows,  in  the  upper  division  for  each  of  the 


Table  IV. — Soil  Samples  collected  JANU.iKT  1,  1879,  and 

September  26,  1888. 

Qnaniitiei  per  acre. 


Samples 

Original  boU 
as  Dompled 

Stones,  &c. 

Boots,  Ac. 

Water 

Fine  soil  (dry) 

Sa 

mpl^s  collected 

'  January  1, 

1879. 

1 
2 

5 
6 

lbs. 
3,642,024 
8.680,139 
3,647,461) 
8,708,726 
3.771,343 
3,735,951 

Ibi. 
800,061 
916.012 
894,613 
823,638 
1.028,125 
983,258 

lbs. 
10,400 
12.741 

8,875 
11,816     . 

9.529     ; 
16,003 

lbs. 
769,040 
761,757 
762,067 
765.204 
*<  82,05 1 
778,961 

lbs. 
2.062.623 

1.989,629 
1.981,924 
2,103.068 
1,951.638 
1.957,724 

Mean 

3,097.609 

San 

907,618 
tj/lci  collected 

11,561     1 

1 

September  2 

769,846 
6,  1888. 

2,008.584 

I 
2 
3 
4 
6 

3,360,1)26 
3.422.183     • 
,       3,1 70,35  P 
!       3,449,408 
3,431,711 

•     1,002.969 

1.035.367 

87S,279 

752.771 

852,551 

10.346 

11,707 

7,623 

9,fi01 

i      12.523 

549.603 
550.863 
423.327 
627.722 
£64,235 

1,798.008 
1.824,246 
1,861,122 
2.059,114 
2,003,402 

Mean 

3,366,915 

i        904,387 

10,400  . 

543,150 

1     1,908,978 

*  Probably  too  little,  as  the  soil  appeared  to  rise  in  the  sampling  iron,  owisg.. 
as  was  afterwards  found,  to  a  large  stone  directly  under  the  edge  of  thefram« ; 
probably  part  of  this  stone  should  have  been  included  in  the  weight  of  sample. 
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six  1879  samples,  and  in  the  lower  diyision  for  each  of  the  five> 
1888  samples,  the  calculated  amounts  per  acre  of  the  total  soil 
as  sampled,  of  the  stones,  the  roots,  the  water,  and,  finally,  of 
the  fine  soil  free  of  water. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  calculations,  the  average 
weight  of  total  soil  per  acre,  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  was  about 
330,000  lbs.,  or  about  one-eleventh  less  in  September  1888 
than  in  January  1879.  An  examination  of  the  amounts  of 
water  shows  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  difference  was  due  to 
the  less  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  of  the  1888  samples, 
taken  in  September,  and  after  the  removal  of  a  second  crop  of 
hay,  than  in  those  taken  in  January  1879,  six  months  after  the 
removal  of  the  crop.  The  remaining  difference,  amounting  to 
rather  more  than  100,000  lbs.,  is  made  up  by  rather  over  3,000 
lbs.  less  stones,  rather  over  1,000  lbs.  less  roots,  and  very  nearly 
100,000  lbs.  less  dry  soil ;  corresponding,  in  fact,  to  about 
5  per  cent.,  or  one-twentieth  less  dry  soil  in  1888  than  in  1879. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
water  per  acre,  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  at  the  two  periods, 
corresponds  to  a  difference  of  almost  exactly  1  inch  less  rain 
retained  in  the  first  9  inches  of  depth  in  September  1 888  than 
in  January  1879 ;  and  the  less  amount  of  soil  removed  at  the 
later  date  is  probably,  in  great  part,  due  to  less  consolidation 
of  the  drier  soil.  The  average  amounts  of  water  represent  about 
20*8  per  cent,  of  the  soil  as  sampled  in  1879,  but  only  16*1  per 
cent,  in  1888. 

It  is  seen  that,  on  the  average,  the  stones  amounted  in  1879 
to  nearly  one-fourth,  but  in  1888  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
total  soil  as  sampled ;  and,  in  each  case,  the  stones  amounted  to 
not  far  short  of  half  as  much  as  the  fine  dry  soil,  which  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  has  been  found  in  any,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  in  most,  of  the  surface-soils,  of  the  Roth- 
amsted  experimental  arable  fields.  The  amounts  varied,  how* 
ever,  considerably  according  to  the  different  samples,  and  more  in 
those  taken  in  1888  than  in  those  of  1879. 

The  amount  of  roots  also  varied  considerably  in  the  different 
samples,  but  more  in  1879  than  in  1888;  the  quantity  cor- 
responding in  one  case  in  1879  to  8,875  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in 
another  to  16,008  lbs. ;  whilst  in  1888  the  greatest  difference 
was  from  7,623  lbs.  in  one  case,  to  12,523  lbs.  in  another.  On 
the  average  there  was  about  one-eleventh  less  roots  in  1888 
than  in  1879;  whilst  we  should  expect  an  increase  with  the 
progress  in  the  formation  of  the  meadow.  Part  of  the  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  less  amount  of  total  soil  taken  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches  in  the  drier  state  of  the  soil  in  1888  ;  and  it 
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is  probable  that  some  of  the  deficiency  niay  be  due  to  the  roots 
being  more  exhausted  after  the  removal  of  a  second  crop  in 
September,  than  in  January  after  no  removal  by  mowing  ^ce 
the  preceding  summer.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  roots 
at  the  two  periods  will  be  considered  further  on. 

The  amount  of  water  varied  comparatively  little  in  the  six 
samples  taken  in  January  1879,  but  more,  with  the  less  actual 
quantities,  in  the  five  samples  of  1888. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  fine  soil  free  from  water,  the  variation  in 
the  amount  in  the  different  samples  has  obviously  some  relation 
to  the  amount  of  stones;  but,  taking  the  average,  the  1879 
samples  represent  2,008,584  lbs.,  and  the  1888  samples  only 
1,908,978  lbs.,  or,  as  has  been  said,  about  one-twentieth  less. 
The  significance  of  this  difference  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed. 

Two  or  more  determinations  of  nitrogen  were  made  in  each 
separate  sample,  in  each  of  the  two  years,  and  also  in  a  mixture 
of  the  six  samples  of  1879,-  and  of  the  five  of  1 888.  The  follow- 
ing  Table  (V.)  gives  the  mean  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  each 
separate  sample,  and  in  the  mixture  for  each  year.  It  also  gives 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  in  lbs.,  to  the  depth  of  9  inches, 
calculated  from  these  percentages,  and  the  actual  weights  of  soil  in 
each  case,  as  given  in  the  preceding  Table,  and,  for  convenience, 
repeated  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  Table  below. 

Table  V. — Nitrogbn  per  Cent.,  and  per  Acre,  in  the  Surface- 
Soils  TO  THE  Depth  op  9  Inches,  in  January  1879,  axd 
September  1888. 


Fine  Boil  (dry)  per  acre 

Nitrogen 

Samples 

Percent. 
1879    !     1888 

Per 

•ore 

1879 

1 

llM. 

2,062,623 
1,989,629 
1.981,924 
2,108,068 
1,961,638 
1,967,724 

1888 

1879    : 

1888 

No.  1 

.,    2 
„    3 
..    4 
„    6 

u   6 

llM. 

1.798,008 
1,824,246 
1,861,122 
2,059,114 
2.002.402 

percent. 
01975 
0-2013 
0-2112 
01942 
0-2048 
0-2061 

percent. 
0-2477 
0*2388 
0-2614 
0-2380 
0-2265 

Ibi. 

4.073    , 
4,005 
4,186 
4.094    , 
3,997    1 
4,015    , 

ItN. 

4,451 
i,3o6 
4,8G5 
4,901 
4,515 

Mean       •    .    . 
Mixture  .    •    . 

2,008,684 

1,908,978 

02024      02423 
02057      0-2405 

4,062 
4.132 

4,618 
4,591 

Mean  of  mean  i 
and  miztore  1 

— 

— 

0  2041  ' 

• 

0-2414 

4,097 

4.604 

Referring  first  to  the  1879  results,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
is  not  widely  different  in  the  different  samples.  The  highest  is 
0*21 12  per  cent,  in  sample  3,  and  the  lowest  0*1942  in  sample  4. 
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Bat  With  the  higher  percentage  the  weight  of  fine  dry  soil  per 
acre  was  only  1,981,924  lbs.,  whilst  with  the  lower  it  was 
2,108,068  lbs. ;  so  that  there  is  only  a  difiFerence  of  from  4,186 
to  4,094,  or  92  lbs.,  in  the  calculated  quantity  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  in  the  two  cases.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  lower 
percentage  in  the  sample  of  greater  actual  weight  of  fine  dry 
soil  was  due  partly,  at  any  rate,  to  the  inclusion  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  subsoil  which  would  contain  a  lower  percentage  of 
nitrogen.  The  percentage  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  mean  of 
the  determinations  on  the  six  individual  samples  is  0*2024,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  determinations  on  a  mixture  of^he  six  samples  it  is 
0*2057,  showing  a  difference,  therefore,  of  only  00033  per  cent. 

The  calculated  quantities  per  acre  are,  according  to  the  mean 
of  the  determinations  on  the  six  individual  samples,  4,062  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  according  to  the  determinations  on  the  mixture  4,1 32  lbs., 
or  a  difierence  of  70  lbs.  on  a  total  quantity  of  about  4,100  lbs. 

Taming  to  the  1888  results,  the  difierence  in  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  different  samples  is  rather  greater  than  in 
those  of  1879 ;  and  there  is  again  some,  but  not  an  uniform, 
indication  of  higher  percentage  with  lower  weight  of  soil,  and 
lower  percentage  with  higher  weight — that  is,  with  probably 
more  subeoil  included.  The  mean  percentage  on  the  individual 
samples  is  0*2423,  and  on  the  mixture  0*2405,  or  a  difference  of 
only  0*0018  per  cent. 

There  is  also  a  greater  difference  in  1888  than  in  1879  in 
the  calculated  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  from  the  different 
samples ;  but  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  average 
result  on  the  five  individual  samples,  and  that  on  the  mixture — 
it  being  4,618  lbs.  according  to  the  analyses  and  calculations  on 
the  separate  samples,  and  4,591  lbs.  according  to  the  results  on 
the  mixed  sample — that  is,  there  is  a  difference  of  only  27  lbs. 
per  acre,  in  a  total  of  about  4,600  lbs. 

Taking  the  results  as  they  stand — though,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on,  they  will  require  some  modification  before  being 
finally  adopted — the  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  1879 
samples  was  0*2041,  but  in  the  1888  samples  0*2414,  or  about 
one^fifth  higher,  after  nearly  ten  years.  Or,  taking  the  calcu- 
lated amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  they 
were  4,097  lbs.  in  1879,  and  4,604  lbs.  in  1888 ;  showing  an  in- 
crease, therefore,  of  507  lbs.  in  the  nearly  ten  years,  or  about 
50  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  during  so  many  years  of  the  further 
progress  in  the  formation  of  the  meadow. 

Before  referring  further  to  these  results,  we  must  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
snrface-soil  when  it  was  first  taken  in  hand  as  arable  land.     As 
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ali'eady  said,  no  samples  were  taken  at  the  oommenoement ;  bat 
having  taken  so  many  samples  of  our  arable  soils  to  the  depth 
of  9  inches,  and  determined  the  nitrogen  in  them,  we  believe  we 
may  safely  assume  that,  at  the  commencement,  the  arable  sor&ce* 
soil  would,  to  that  depth,  contain  about  0*14  per  cent,  of  nitrogm. 

But  the  average  weight  of  fine  dry  soil,  to  the  depth  of  9 
inches,  would,  when  arable,  weigh  about  2,400,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
instead  of  about  2,000,000  lbs.  as  in  the  case  of  the  land  after  it 
had  been  so  many  years  under  grass.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
estimate  what  would  probably  be  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in 
the  upper  2,000,000  lbs.  of  the  surface  arable  soil.  That  is  to 
say,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  deduct  400,000  lbs.,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  weight,  and  to  deduct  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
it  would  contain  fix>m  the  total,  and  calculate  the  percentage 
in  the  remaining  upper  2,000,000  lbs.  Taking  the  original 
2,400,000  lbs.  at  0*14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  total  amount  to 
the  depth  of  9  inches  would  be  3,360  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Assuming  the  lower  inch  and  a  half,  or  one-sixth  =s 400,000  lbs., 
which  would  be  below  the  reach  of  the  plough,  to  contain  only 
008  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  it 
would  be  320  lbs.  per  acre ;  and  deducting  this  from  the  total 
3,360  lbs.,  there  remain  3,040  lbs.  in  the  upper  2,000,000  lbs.  of 
the  fine  dry  soil  of  the  arable  land  at  the  commencement,  and 
this  would  correspond  to  a  percentageof  0*152  in  the  2,000,000  Ibe. 
of  surface-soil.^ 

We  have  thus  an  estimate  of  the  percentage,  and  of  the  total 
ansount,  of  nitrogen  in  2,000,000  lbs.  of  fine  dry  arable  6ui£M?e- 
soil  in  1856,  when  the  land  was  taken  in  hand ;  we  have  actual 
determinations  in  the  surface-soil,  weighing  rather  over  2,000,000 
lbs.  in  1879 ;  and  we  have  actual  determinations  in  1888,  wheo» 
however,  the  fine  dry  soil  to  the  depth  of  9  inches  amounted  to 
little  more  than  1,900,000  lbs.  Before,  therefore,  we  can  make 
any  accurate  comparison  of  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  at  the  differ- 
ent dates,  we  must  correct  the  results  of  the  actual  determina- 
tions, so  as  to  show  the  amount  in  2,000,000  lbs.  For  example^ 
we  assume  that  the  about  one-twentieth,  or  nearly  100,000  lbs. 
deficiency  of  weight  per  acre  in  1 888,  being  subsoU,  but  influenced 
more  or  less  by  the  perennial  vegetation,  would  contain  about  0*09 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  calculation  is  as  follows: — 91,000 
lbs.  of  subsoil,  at  009  per  cent,  nitrogens  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre,  which  added  to  4,604  lbs.,  the  amount  by  actual  determi- 
nation in  1,908,978  lbs.,  gives  a  total  of  4,686  lbs.  nitrogen  in 

'  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  these  estimates  of  the  percentage,  aivi 
of  the  actual  amount,  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  in  1866,  are  too  high  than 
too  low. 
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2,000,000  lbs.  of  soil,  oorreeponding  to  0*234  per  cent,  in  the 
2,000,000  lbs.,  instead  of  0*2414  per  cent,  on  1,908,978  lbs.  as 
given  in  Table  V.  of  the  actual  experimental  resolts. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  in  endeavouring  to  estimate 
the  loss  or  gain  in  tKe  nitrogen  of  a  surface-soil,  under  any 
particular  mode  of  treatment,  we  have  to  &ce  a  veiy  complicated 
problem,  and  one  which  is  not  generally  recognised.  It  is, 
however,  essential  to  meet  the  difficulty,  if  we  would  arrive  at 
anything  like  trustworthy  conclusions. 

Adopting  the  plan  of  calculation  above  described,  we  have — 
reckoning  in  each  case  2,000,000  lbs.  of  dry  surface-soil  per 
ecre— -estimates  of  the  percent!^  of  nitrogen,  and  of  the  actual 
amounts  of  it,  in  lbs.  per  acre,  in  1856,  when  the  land  was 
arable ;  estimates  for  1866,  the  time  from  which  our  records  of 
manure  and  produce  commence ;  direct  determinations  in  1879, 
when  the  first  samples  were  taken ;  and  direct  determinations 
also  for  1888,  when  the  last  samples  were  taken  and  analysed. 
The  following  Table  shows  the  results  so  obtained,  and  also  the 
estimated  gain  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per  annum,  over  individual 
periods,  and  the  total  period : — 

Tablb  VI. — Nitrogen  per  Cent,  in  Surface-Soil  (dry)  ;  also 
ACTUAL  Quantities,  and  Gain,  in  lbs.  per  Acre,  at  dif- 
ferent Periods. 


Number 
of  yean 

Nitrogen 

Dates 

Per  oent.  in 

sar&ce- 

EoU  (dry) 

Per  acre 
total 

Gain 

Per  acre 
total 

Per  acre 
per  annum 

9 

1856 
1866 
1879 
1888 

10 
13 
10 

per  cent* 
01520 
01749 
02046 
0-2346 

Ibj. 
3,040 
3.497 
4,091 
4,690 

lbs. 

457 
694 
599 

lbs. 

[        45-7 
69-9 

—                 33 

— 

— 

1,650 

600 

Taking  into  consideration  both  the  treatment  of  the  land  as 
to  manuring,  and  the  amounts  of  crop  grown,  there  can  be  no 
•doubt  that  there  would  be  greater  accumulation  of  nitrogen 
-within  the  surface -soil  over  the  later  than  over  the  earlier  years; 
and  it  is  seen  that,  according  to  the  calculations,  there  was  an 
-estimated  average  gain  of  45*7  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  over  the 
period  from  1856  to  1879,  but  of  59*9  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum 
over  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  gain 
-was  rather  less  per  acre  per  annum  over  the  first  ten  years,  and 
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rather  more  over  the  next  thirteen,  than  Over  the  total  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  from  1856  to  1879.  The  estimate  for 
the  concluding  period  from  1879  to  1888  (reckoned  at  ten 
years  from  the  removal  of  the  crop  of  1878)  is,  however,  founded 
on  direct  experimental  data,  and  is  probably  very  near  the  tmth. 
The  average  annual  gain  over  the  33  years,  1856  to  1888,  is 
seen  to  be  500  lbs.  per  acre;  and  the  average  over  the  23 
years  from  1866  to  1888,  to  which  our  records  of  manure  and 
produce  relate,  is  51*9  lbs. 

The  gain  so  indicated  is  obviously  independent  of  the  visible 
and  separated  underground  vegetable  matter,  roots,  &c.  The 
following  Table  (VII,)  shows  the  amounts  of  roots  per  acre  in  the 
surface-soil,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  them,  and  the  amounts 
of  nitrogen  per  acre,  according  to  the  results  on  each  sample  in 
1879  and  in  1888  respectively : — 

Table  VII. — Separated  Roots  per  Acre,  and  Nitrogen  is 

Them,  per  Cent,  and  per  Acre. 

Nitrogen  in  roots  (air-dried) 


Sample 

Roota  per  acre 

1879 

1888 

1 
2 
3 

5 

6 

lbs. 
10,400 
12,741 

8,875 
11,816 

9,529 
16,008 

11,561 

lb3. 

10»346 

11,707 

7,023 

9,801 

12,623 

Mean 

10,400 

Per  cent. 


Per  acre 


1879 


1888 


per  cent, 
0740 
0-696 
0804 
0795 
0802 
0-766 


-■ 


0-767 


per  cent. 
0-771 
0-800 
0-805 
0-644 
0-731 


0  760 


1879 

lb?. 
770 
88-7 
71-4 
93-9 
76-4 
122-6 


lbs. 

798 

93  6 

614 

631 

916 


88-3 


779 


Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that,  although 
the  soil  had  undoubtedly  increased  in  fertility  during  the  last 
40  years,  as  proved  both  by  the  increased  amounts  of  crop,  ani 
by  the  increased  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil,  yet  there 
was  even  a  somewhat  less  amount  of  roots  separated  from  the 
samples  of  soil  in  1888  than  in  1879.  It  was  supposed  pro- 
bable that  part  of  the  result  might  be  due  to  the  roota  bebg 
more  exhausted  in  September  1888,  after  the  removal  of  two 
large  crops,  than  in  January  1879,  when  no  hay-crop  had  been 
removed  since  the  preceding  summer.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  separation  of  fine  vegetable  matter  was  more  complete 
in  the  case  of  the  1879  than  in  that  of  the  1888  samples;  and, 
so  far  as  this  was  so,  a  small  portion  of  the  increased  amount  of 
nitrogen  found  in  the  fine  dry  soil  in  1888  would  be  due  to 
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such  fine  vegetable  debris.  Against  such  a  supposition  is  the 
fact  that  determinations  of  carbon  in  the  mixture  of  the  six 
1879  and  of  the  five  1888  soil  samples  show  scarcely  any  in- 
creased relation  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  at  the  later  date,  the 
amounts  being  11*73^  carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen  in  1879,  and  only 
11-77  in  1888.  Compared  with  these  amounts,  as  already  stated, 
there  are  from  13  to  14  parts  of  carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen  in  the 
isurface-soil  of  the  old  grass-land  at  Rothamsted. 

At  any  rate,  the  figures  in  Table  VII.  show  that  the  average 
amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  due  to  separated  roots  were 
rather  less  at  the  later  date,  being  88*3  lbs.  in  1879,  and  only 
77'9  lbs.  in  1888.  These  amounts  are  much  less  than  were 
attributable  to  separated  roots  in  the  case  of  the  old  grass-land. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
there  is  much  less  accumulation  of  vegetable  d6bris  in  the 
surface-soil  of  the  new,  than  in  that  of  the  old  grass-land.  As 
to  the  actual  amounts  of  nitrogen  due  to  vegetable  accumula- 
tion in  the  surface-soil,  if  the  whole  amount  were  distributed 
over  the  33  years,  it  would  represent  less  than  3  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum.  But,  obviously,  a  larger  part  of  the  earlier  than  of 
the  later  accumulations  will  have  been  decomposed,  and  will 
have  contributed  to  the  increase  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  found 
in  the  fine  soil.  Hence,  more  than  the  above  calculated  average 
amount,  both  of  vegetable  debris  and  of  nitrogen  in  it,  will  be 
due  to  the  later  years.  Still,  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  due  to 
such  accumulations  of  visible  and  separable  vegetable  matter 
will  not  add  many  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  to  the  amounts 
remaining  and  found  in  the  fine  soil  itself. 

From  the  whole  of  the  results  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the 
surface-soil  during  the  formation  of  the  meadow — amounting,  in 
fact,  to  an  average  of  nearly  52  lbs.  pec  acre  per  annum  over  the 
last  23  years.  The  question  arises — whence  has  this  nitrogexi 
been  derived? 

In  Table  III.  it  was  shown  that,  on  the  assumption  of  the  lower 
percentage  of  nitrogen  (0'C4)  in  the  dung  applied,  there  were 
7*9  lbs.  more  nitrogen  annually  supplied  in  manure  than  were 
removed  in  the  crops,  over  the  23  years  1866  to  1888 ;  but  that, 
on  the  assumption  of  the  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the 
dung  (0-80),  there  were  about  20  lbs.  (20*1)  more  annually 
supplied  than  were  removed  in  the  crops ;  or,  even  if  we,  were  to 
suppose  that  the  dung  contained  I'O  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  the 
excess  in  manure  over  that  in  the  crops  would  only  amount  to 
85-4  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

It  is  obvious  that,  even  supposing  there  were  no  loss  of  the 
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enpplied  nitrogen,  either  by  decomposition  within  the  soil  and 
evolution  of  free  nitrogen,  or  by  the  drainage  of  nitric  acid,  the 
estimated  excess  in  the  manure  over  that  in  the  crops  removed 
would  not  account  for  the  indicated  gain  of  nitrogen  by  the 
«urface-soil,  and  in  the  roots.  We  may  also  reckon  that  the 
meadow  received  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  abont  5  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum,  by  cake  or  com  given  to  the  animals  feeding  off  the 
second  crops.  There  will  also  be  from  5  to  10  lbs.  per  acre  per 
annum,  due  to  combined  nitrogen  coming  down  in  rain  and  the 
minor  aqueous  deposits  from  the  atmosphere. 

Making  full  allowance  for  the  various  sources  that  have  been 
enumerated,  there  would  still  appear  to  be  a  greater  or  less 
balance  of  the  gain  not  so  accounted  for.  If  so,  it  must  have 
its  source,  either  in  the  subsoil,  or  the  atmosphere,  or  both. 

There  is  much  experimental  evidence  pointing  to  the  con- 
<;lusion  that,  at  any  rate  some  deep-rooted  leguminous  plants 
derive  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the  subsoil ;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  deep-rooting  plants  of 
the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land,  whether  leguminous  or  other- 
wise, may  also  avail  themselves  of  subsoil  nitrogen ;  and,  if  so, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they,  like  clover  for  example,  will  leave 
nitrogenous  crop-residue  in  the  surface-soil,  the  nitrogen  of 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  subsoil. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  probable  that,  at  any  rate  the  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  gained  by  the  surface- 
•soil,  and  not  accounted  for  by  the  excess  supplied  in  mannre 
over  that  rempved  in  crops,  or  by  combined  nitrogen  from  the 
:atmosphere,  is  due  to  nitrogen  of  the  subsoil.  But  if  the 
whole  is  not  to  be  so  accounted  for,  the  question  remains — 
-whether  some  may  not  be  derived  in  some  way  from  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

On  this  point  we  think  it  may  safely  be  concluded,  from  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Boussingault,  and  of  those  made  at 
Rothamsted,  many  years  ago,  that  our  agricultural  plants  do 
not  themselves  directly  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  by 
their  leaves.  But  in  recent  years  the  question  has  assumed 
•quite  a  new  aspect.  It  now  is,  whether  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  is  brought  into  combination  within  the  soil,  under 
the  influence  of  micro-organisms,  or  other  low  forms,  and  so 
serving  indirectly  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  to  plants  of  a  higher 
order  ? 

Thus,  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  have  found,  in  experunents 
with  various  leguminous  plants,  that  if  a  soil  free  of  nitrogen 
have  added  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  soil-extract  containing  the 
organisms,  the  plants  will  fix  much  more  nitrogen  than  was 
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otherwise  available  to  them  in  the  combined  form.  It  farther 
seemed  probable,  that  the  growth  and  crop-residne  of  certain 
plants  favoured  the  development  and  action  of  special  organisms. 
It  is  admittedly  not  yet  understood,  either  in  what  way  the 
lower  organisms  affect  the  combination,  or  in  what  way  the 
higher  plants  avail  themselves  of  the  nitrogen  thus  brought  into 
combination. 

Thinking  that  such  results,  if  confirmed,  were  of  very  great 
significance,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  were  of 
fundamental  importance,  we  decided  to  institute  experiments  at 
Rothamsted  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  An  initiative  series 
has  already  been  undertaken.  At  present,  however,  the  ana- 
lytical results  are  not  complete ;  but,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  seem 
to  indicate  the  probability  that  there  has  been  some  gain  of 
nitrogen  beyond  that  supplied  in  the  combined  form,  in  the  soil 
and  in  the  seed  sown.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the 
experiments  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  enhancing  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  red  clover  by  such 
means.  The  plants  with  which  their  most  striking  results  have 
been  obtained  are  peas  and  lupins ;  and  it  is  with  peas  that  the 
indications  have  been  obtained  at  Rothamsted.  Should  it  be 
finally  established,  that  such  an  action  does  take  place  in  the 
case  of  certain  plants,  though  not  in  that  of  others,  it  is  obvious 
that  part  at  any  rate  of  the  gain  of  nitrogen  by  the  soil  support- 
ing the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land,  may  be  due  to  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  brought  into  combination  under  the  influ- 
-ence  of  the  action  supposed. 

The  Botany  of  the  Meadoia. 

Botanical  separations  in  samples  of  the  herbage  have  not 
been  undertaken ;  but  careful  examinations  of  its  character  have 
"been  made  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis,  who  conducts 
the  botanical  work  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments ;  and  Table 
VIU.  (page  24)  gives  the  results  of  his  estimates,  made  in 
November  1868,  and  in  eleven  recent  years  a  short  time  before 
catting,  of  the  five  most  prominent  grasps,  the  four  most 
prominent  leguminous  plants,  and  the  four  most  prominent 
miscellaneous  or  weedy  species.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the 
exception  of  1877  and  1884,  the  recent  seasons  were  1876-88. 

Before  referring  to  the  results  relating  to  recent  years,  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  the  notes  taken  at  the  earlier  period, 
namely  in  1868.  It  was  then  stated,  that  Dactylis  glomerata 
(cock's-foot)  was  plentiful,  Poapra/6rm«  (smooth-stalked  meadow- 
grass)  abundant  and  luxuriant,  Lolium  perenne  (perennial  rye- 
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grass)  was  third  in  prominence,  Festuca  ovina  (sheep's-fescue} 
plentiful,  and  Holcus  lanatus  (woolly  soft  grass),  Agrostis  vulgaris 
(common  bent  grass),  and  Bromus  mollis  (soft  brome-grass),  were 
freely  distributed.  Leguminous  Bpecies  were  found  to  be  very 
abundant ;  Trifolium  repens  (white  clover)  and  Lotus  coiniumlatuer 
(bird's-foot  trefoil)  being  exceedingly  prominent,  especially  the 
latter.  Trifolium  pratense  (red  clover)  was  less  abundant,  and 
but  little  of  Lathyruspratensis  (meadow  vetchling)  was  observed. 
Miscellaneous  species  were  in  fair  amount ;  Rumex  acetosa  (sorrel 
dock),  Taraxacum  officinale  (dandelion),  Plantago  lanceolatti 
(ribwort  plantain),  and  Ranunculus  repens  and  lulbosus  (butter- 
cups), were  the  most  characteristic.  In  all,  13  grasses,  4  legu- 
minosad,  and  29  miscellaneous  species,  making  a  total  of  46^  were 
observed. 

In  1876,  that  is,  eight  years  later,  Dactylis  was  not  among 
the  five  most  prominent  grasses  nor  did  it  reach  that  degree  of 
prominence  in  any  one  of  the  last  ten  years.  Lolium  pereniiej 
again,  which  was  rather  prominent  in  the  early  years,  and  was 
third  in  prominence  in  1868,  was  not  among  the  first  five  in 
1876,  was,  however,  second  in  1878,  was  not  placed  in  1879, 
was  only  fifth  in  1880,  was  not  placed  in  1881,  was  third  in 
1882,  fifth  in  1883,  not  placed  in  1885  or  1886,  was  only  fifth 
in  1887,  and  was  not  placed  in  1888.  Both  cock's-foot  and 
ryegrass  have,  therefore,  much  diminished  in  prominence  under 
constant  mowing  ;  whilst  among  the  better  grasses,  Alopectinis 
jn-atensisy  Avenaflavescens^  and  the  two  Poas,  attain  and  maintain 
a  prominent  place,  but  the  less  favourably  reputed  Holcus  lanatus 
and  Festuca  ovina  are  more  prominent  still.  Of  leguminous 
plants,  Trifolium  minus,  T.  pratense,  and  T.  repens,  are  the  most 
prominent,  whilst  Lotus  and  Lathyrus  are  comparatively  scarce. 
In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  mowing,  the  frequent  application 
of  dung,  and  the  feeding  of  the  after-grass,  generally  with  a 
small  quantity  of  purchased  food,  have  tended  to  maintain  a  fair 
proportion  of  leguminous  herbage;  whilst,  the  more  there  was 
used  of  artificial  nitrogenous  manure,  and  the  more  luxuriant 
and  stemmy  the  grasses  were  accordingly,  the  less  was  the  pro- 
portion of  leguminous  herbage ;  and  it  was  this  fact  that  led  to 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  later 
years.  Upon  the  whole,  weedy  herbage  is  not  prominent ;  but 
of  such,  Ranuncidus,  Rumex,  and  Achillea  are  the  most  so. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  neither  Dactylis  nor  Lolium^ 
maintains  any  prominence  when  the  herbage  is  annually  mown: 
This  result  is  entirely  accordant  with  that  obtained  in  the 
Bothamsted  permanent  grass  experiments.  In  the  early  year» 
Dactylis  was  the  most  prominent  grass  on  the  highly  manured 
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plots,  but  it  is  now  comparatiyely  scarce,  being  mainly  replaced 
by  Ahpecurua  and  Avena  elatior.  Lolium,  too,  has  aknosib  dis- 
appeared in  recent  years. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  from  these  results 
of  annual  mowing  for  nearly  thirty  years,  that  fair  quality  of 
herbage,  as  well  as  full  quantity,  may  be  maintained,  provided 
judgment  be  exercised  in  the  manuring.  Indeed,  it  is  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  crop  is  gradually  increasing,  indicating  an 
improving  condition  of  the  land  under  the  treatment  followed. 

Smm/mary  and  Oeneral  Conclusions, 

1.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  manures,  both  nataral 
and  artificial,  arable  land  has  been  converted  into  permanent 
grass,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  some  profit  to  die  tenant. 

2.  The  important  constituents,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
were  supplied  in  the  manures  in  larger  quantities  than  they 
were  removed  in  the  crops ;  but  potash  in  only  about  the  same 
quantity  as  it  was  removed. 

3.  The  application  of  dung,  not  only  compensates  for  mncli 
of  the  exhaustion  from  the  removal  of  hay,  but  it  has  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  botanical  character  of  the  herbage. 

4.  Although  the  grass  has  been  mown  every  year  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
fertility  within  the  soil. 

5.  Analysis  has  shown  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil,  beyond  that  which  could  be  explained 
by  excess  supplied  in  manure  over  that  removed  in  crops,  and 
by  the  combined  nitrogen  coming  down  in  rain,  and  the  minor 
deposits,  from  the  atmosphere.  Part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this 
increase  is  probably  derived  from  the  subsoil  by  deep-rooted 
plants,  which  afterwards  leave  a  nitrogenous  residue  within  the 
surface-soil.  Or,  possibly,  some  of  it  may  have  its  source  in  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  brought  into  combination  within 
the  soil,  under  the  influence  of  micro-organisms,  or  other  low 
forms. 

6.  In  laying  down  arable  land  to  permanent  grass,  especially 
if  hay  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  essential  to  supply,  not  only  nitro- 
genous, but  an  abundance  of  mineral  manures,  and  especially 
of  potash,  a  large  quantity  of  which  is  removed  in  the  crops,  and 
must  be  returned.  When  the  grass  is  not  mown,  but  fed,  the 
exhaustion  is  much  less,  but  it  is  greater  when  consumed  for 
the  production  of  milk,  than  when  for  that  of  store  or  fattening 
increase. 
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THE  GROWTH  OP  LEGUMINOUS  CROPS, 
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INTRODUCmON. 

The  subject  of  my  lecture  to-day  is — ^the  conditions,  and  the 
results  of  growth,  of  Leguminous  Crops  ;  and,  as  on  former  occasions, 
I  propose  to  draw  my  illustrations  largely  from  the  results  of  field 
experiments,  and  other  investigations,  conducted  at  Rothamsted. 

In  former  lectures  I  have,  in  a  similar  way,  considered  the  conditions 
and  the  results  of  growth — of  Wheat,  and  of  Barley,  as  representatives 
of  the  great  gramineous  family ;  of  some  varieties  of  Turnips,  repre- 
senting the  CrucifercB ;  of  some  varieties  of  Beet^  representing  the 
ChmopodiacecR  ;  and  of  Potatoes,  of  the  Solanea, 

It  was  found  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  requirements,  and  the 
results  of  growth,  of  different  members  of  one  and  the  same  family, 
showed  certain  characteristics  in  common;  whilst  those  of  different 
families  showed  more  or  less  of  distinctive  character.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  important  points  of  similarity,  as  well  as  of  contrast, 
between  the  requirements  of  the  agricultural  representatives  of  the 
Oramifiea,  the  Cmcijera,  the  Chenopodiacemy  and  the  Solanem. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  agricultural  representatives  of  the 
Liffuminos€e,  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  sub-order  PtgnUonacm, 
and  some  of  which  are  of  much  importance  in  our  agriculture,  show 
very  marked  differences,  as  compared  with  those  of  any  of  the  other 
families  I  have  enumerated. 

It  so  happens  that,  both  the  scientific  interest,  and  the  practical 
value,  of  these  crops,  whether  as  elements  in  rotation,  or  as  grown  in 
the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land,  depend  very  largely  on  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  which  they  contain,  and  on  the  sources  of  their  nitrogen ;  and 
especially  on  the  great  differences  in  these  respects,  between  tixem,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  other  families  with  which  they  are  grown, 
either  in  alternation  in  our  rotations,  or  in  association  in  our  meadows 
and  pastures. 

So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  of  the  characteristics  of  growth  of  these 
crops,  and  for  the  illustration  of  their  value  and  importance  as 
depending  on  those  characteristics,  to  compare  and  to  contrast  the 
conditions  and  results  of  their  growth,  with  those  of  the  crops  of  other 
families. 

I  will  first  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
assimilated  over  a  given  area  by  different  crops,  when  each  is  grown 
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for  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  without  any  nitrogenoos 
manure  ;  or  when  grown  in  alternation  one  with  another,  also  without 
nitrogenous  manure;  that  is  to  say,  under  conditions  in  which  the  soil 
is  to  a  great  extent  exhausted  of  accumulations  of  nitrogen,  dae  to 
recent  supplies  by  manure,  and  when,  therefore,  the  plants  have  to  relj 
largely  on  what  may  be  called  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil,  and  on 
those  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  next  show  the  effects  of  artificial  supplies  of  nitrogen,  on 
the  growth  of  the  different  descriptions  of  plant,  on  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  they  assimilate,  and  on  the  amount  and  character  of  their 
products. 

Lastly,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  of  quite  other  kinds,  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  nitrogen,  more  especially  of  the  Leguminosmi  a  question 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  experimental  enquiry,  and  at  times  of 
active  controversy,  for  about  half  a  century ;  which  has  in  recent 
years  assumed  a  somewhat  new  aspect ;  but  which  cannot  even  yet  be 
said  to  be  conclusively  settled. 

YIELD  OF  NITROGEN  PER  ACRE  PER  ANNUM  IN  DIFFERENT  CROPS, 

WITHOUT  NITROGENOUS  MANURE. 

Table  I.  (p.  3),  shows  the  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  p^  anniun, 
with  mineral,  but  without  any  nitrogenous  manure— in  Wheat  and 
in  Barley  as  Oramineous  crops,  in  Turnips  as  representatives  of  the 
CrucifercBy  in  Sugar-Beet  and  Mangel- Wurzel  of  the  Chenqpodiaeetty 
and  in  Beans  and  Glover  as  Leguminous  crops,  when  each  is  grown  for 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land.  It  also  shows,  the  amonnts 
of  nitrogen  yielded  per  acre,  when  Turnips,  Barley,  a  Leguminoos 
crop,  and  Wheat,  are  grown  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  also  with 
mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  manure. 

Incidentally  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the 
crops — Wheat,  Barley,  and  Beans — thus  grown  year  after  year  on  the 
same  land  for  many  years  in  succession  without  nitrogenous  manure, 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  over 
the  second  period  compared  with  the  first ;  that  is,  as  the  accumulations 
within  the  soil  became  reduced. 

Disregarding  this  tendency  to  reduced  yield,  it  is  seen  that,  over 
the  same  period  of  24  years,  with  full  mineral  but  without  nitrogeooos 
manure,  the  wheat  yielded  an  average  of  22*1  lbs.,  and  the  barley  22*4 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum ;  the  two  allied  crops,  therefore, 
3rielding  almost  identical  amounts,  in  their  above-ground  produce, 
without  nitrogenous  manure,  on  soil  very  poor  in  available  nitrogen,  so 
far  as  accumulations  due  to  recent  applications  of  nitrogenous  manure 
are  concerned. 

Turning  now  to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  root-crops, — ^Turnips, 
Sugar-Beet,  and  Mangel-Wurzel — it  may  be  mentioned  that,  prior  to 
the  period  referred  to  in  the  Table,  Turnips  had  been  grown  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  had  yielded  42  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per 
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annaxn,  due  to  the  accumulations  from  comparatively  recent  nitrogenous 
manuring.  But,  it  is  seen  that,  after  these  accumulations  had  been 
reduced,  Swedish  Turnips  gave  over  15  years,  an  average  of  only  18*5 
lbs.,  Sugar-Beet  over  the  next  5  years,  an  average  of  only  14'7  lbs.,  and 
Mangel- Wurzel  over  the  succeeding  10  years,  an  average  of  only  14*0 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per  annum.  Or,  reckoned  over  the  whole 
period  of  30  years,  after  the  recent  accumulations  had  been  worked 
out,  the  root-crops  gave  an  average  of  only  16-4  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum. 

TABLE  I. 

Nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  in  varioiiB  Crops  grown  at  Rothamsted,  with 
Mmeral,  but  without  Nitrogenous  Manure. 


Wheat 


Barley 


Root-crops  M 


^Swedish  Turnips 
Sugar  Beet 
Mangels  .. 


Total 


Beane 


Clover 


^1.  Swedish  Turnips 
2.  Barley 


Rotation 
(8  courBes)'^ 


o   (  Clover  (2  courses) 
\  Beans  (6  courses) . . 

Average  Clover  and  Beans 
4.  Wheat         


Average  aU  Crops. . 


Duration  of  Experiment. 


Avenge 

Nitrogen 

per  acre 

per  annoin. 


12  years, 
12  years, 


1852-1863 
1864-1875 


24  years,  1862-1875 


12  years, 
12  years, 


1852-1863 
1864-1875 


24  years,  1852-1875 


*15  years, 

5  years, 

10  years, 


1856-1870 
1871-1875 
1876-1885 


30  years,  1856-1885 


12  years, 
tl2  yean, 

24  years, 

{22  years. 


1847-1858 
1859-1870 

1847-1870 

1849-1870 


^  32  years,  1852-1883 


lbs. 
270 
17-2 


221 

26-0 
18-8 


22*4 

18-5 
14-7 
140 


16-4 

61*5 
29-5 

*  13  years  crop,  2  years  failed. 

t  9  years  beans,  1  year  wheat,  2  years  fallow. 

t  6  years  clover,  1  year  wheat,  3  yean  barley,  12  years  fUlow. 

$  Superphosphate  only. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  very  similar  is  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
annually  accumulated  in  Gramineous,  Cruciferous,  and  Chenopodiaceous 
crops,  fl^r  the  soil  had  been  exhausted  of  the  more  recent  and  more 
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readily  available  nitrogenous  accomulations.  Thas,  over  the  seeond 
half  of  the  period,  the  Wheat  gave  17 '2,  and  the  Barley  18*8  \hL, 
against  16*4  lbs.  over  30  years  in  the  various  root-crops. 

We  now  come  to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  Leguminoos  crops,  grown 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  as  to  the  soil  supplies  of  it 
Referring  first  to  the  results  obtained  with  Beans,  it  is  seen  that,  over 
the  first  half  of  the  period  of  24  years,  the  average  annual  yield  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crop  was  61*5  lbs.  per  acre ;  whilst,  over  the  second  12 
years,  in  3  of  which,  however,  the  crop  failed,  so  that  there  were  onlr 
9  years  of  Beans,  1  year  of  Wheat)  and  2  years  of  Fallow,  the  annual 
yield  was  less  than  half  as  much,  or  only  29*5  lbs.  per  acre.  Never- 
theless, the  average  yield  over  the  24  years  without  any  nitrogenoas 
manure,  was  45*5  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  under  very 
similar  conditions  as  to  soil  supply,  the  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminoos 
crop,  Beans,  has  yielded  over  a  given  area,  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as 
either  Wheat  or  Barley,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  root<rop. 

The  next  results  relate  to  the  Leguminous  crop,  Clover.  It  is 
well  known  that  Clover  fails  when  it  is  attempted  to  grow  it  too 
frequently  on  the  same  land ;  and  in  the  case  recorded  in  the  Table,  it 
happened  that  Clover  was  obtained  in  only  6  years  out  of  the  22  for 
which  the  yield  of  nitrogen  is  given  ;  so  that  there  are  included,  owiog 
to  the  failures,  1  year  of  Wheat,  3  years  of  Barley,  and  12  of  Fallow. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  was,  with  the  occasional  interpolation  of 
the  Clover,  an  average  yield,  over  the  22  years,  of  39*8  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  with  mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  supply. 

The  last  results  in  the  Table  relate  to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
per  annum,  over  32  years  of  an  actual  rotation  of  crops  ;  that  is,  over 
8  courses  of  4  years,  each  course  comprising  Swedish  Turnips,  Barley, 
Clover  (or  Beans),  and  Wheat,  which,  as  in  the  other  cases,  were  grown 
with  a  purely  mineral  manure  (in  this  case  superphosphate  of  lime 
alone),  but  without  any  nitrogenous  supply. 

The  figures  show  that,  when  the  various  crops  are  thus  grown  in 
alternation  one  with  another,  instead  of  each  separately  year  after 
year,  on  the  same  land,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  is  generally  greater, 
and  sometimes  much  greater.  Thus,  whilst  the  mineral  manured 
Swedish  Turnips,  yielded  only  18*5  lbs.  of  nitrosen  per  acre  per  annum, 
when  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  they  yielded  33*3  lbs. 
when  grown  in  rotation ;  the  Barley  yielded  22*4  lbs.  when  grown 
continuously,  and  23*5  lbs.  in  rotation;  the  Beans  45*5  lb&  grown  year 
after  year,  and  only  40*5  lbs.  in  rotation,  but  this  is  very  much  more 
than  the  yield  of  the  continuous  Beans  in  the  second  half  of  the  period, 
which  was  only  29*5  lbs. ;  the  Clover  yields  an  average  of  124*5  lb& 
in  rotation,  against  only  39*8  lbs.  when  it  was  attempted  to  grow  it 
continuously,  and  it  frequently  failed ;  and  the  Wheat  succeeding  the 
Leguminous  crop  in  rotation,  yields  35*9  lbs.  against  only  22*1  lbs. 
grown  continuously.  Lastly,  the  rotation  crops  taken  together  (including 
Leguminosa),  have  yielded,  over  32  years,  an  average  of  38*6  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  against  only  about  half  as  much  in  either 
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Wheat,  Barley,  or  Boots,  grown  under  the  same  mannrial  conditions, 
that  is  without  nitrogenous  supply,  but  each  grown  continuously  on 
the  same  land ;  whilst,  in  an  exactly  corresponding  rotation,  but  with 
fallow  instead  of  a  leguminous  crop  in  the  third  year,  the  average 
annual  yield  of  nicrogen  over  the  32  years,  was  only  24*3  lbs. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  the  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  rotation- 
crops,  was  largely  due  to  the  interpolation  of  the  LeguminostB^  the  Clover 
or  the  Beans  ;  in  part  owing  directly  to  the  large  yields  of  nitrogen  in 
these  crops  themselves,  but  in  part  to  the  increased  yields  in  the  Wheat 
immediately  succeeding  the  Leguminous  crop,  which,  especially  the 
Clover,  would  leave  an  effective  nitrogenous  crop-residue,  but,  in  part 
also,  to  some  effect  from  this  increased  crop-residue  on  the  other  crops 
of  the  course ;  and  lastly,  to  the  fact,  that  the  various  crops  grown  in 
alternation  have  different  root  ranges,  and  grow  during  different  periods 
of  the  season.  The  Wheat,  in  fact,  yielded  nearly  as  much  after  the 
removal  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminous  crop,  as  on  a  corres- 
ponding plot  left  Fallow ;  from  which,  therefore,  no  nitrogen  had  been 
removed  in  the  produce  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  next  illustrations  show  more  strikingly  still,  the  greater  3rield 
of  nitrogen  in  Leguminous  than  in  Gramineous  crops,  grown  under 
equal  soil  conditions.  They  relate  to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  Barley 
and  in  Clover,  grown  side  by  side  in  the  same  field ;  and  the  results 
are  given  in  Table  IL 

TABLE  II. 

Nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  in  Barley  and  CloTer,  grown  in  Little  Hooefleld, 

Rothamsted. 


{ 


i«3j?sJ2 


'  Barley  after  Clover  more  than  after  Barley 


.  •  .  •  *  . 


Nitrogen 
per  acre. 


lbs. 
37-3 
161-3 

391 
69-4 


30-3 


The  field  had  grown  one  crop  of  Wheat,  one  crop  of  Oats,  and  three 
crops  of  Barley  in  succession  with  artificial  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manures,  but  without  any  farm-yard  or  other  organic  manure.  In 
1872,  Barley  was  again  sown;  on  one  half  alone,  and  on  the  other 
half  with  Clover.  In  1873,  Barley  was  again  grown  on  the  one 
hidf,  but  the  Clover  on  the  other.  The  Table  shows  that  the  Barley 
yielded  37*3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  whilst  the  three  cuttings  of 
Clover  contained  151*3  lbs.  In  the  next  year,  1874,  Barley  was  grown 
over  both  portions  :  and  on  the  one  where  Barley  had  yielded  37*3  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  in  the  previous  year,  it  now  yielded  39*1  lbs.  ;  but  on  the 
portion  where  the  Clover  had  yielded  151*3  lbs.,  the  Barley  succeeding 
it  yielded  69*4  lbs.    That  is  to  say,  the  Barley  yielded  30*3  lbs.  more 
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nitrogen  after  the  removal  of  151*3  lbs.  in  Clover,  than  after  the 
removal  of  only  37*3  lbs.  in  Barley. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Glover  had  not  only  yielded  so  mnch  more 
nitrogen  in  the  removed  crops,  but  it  had  also  left  the  surface  soil 
considerably  richer  in  nitrogen.  Thus,  in  October,  1873,  after  the 
removal  of  the  Barley  and  the  Clover,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  from 
10  places  on  each  of  the  two  portions,  and  the  nitrogen  was  determiDed 
in  the  samples  from  each  of  4  of  the  individual  holes  separately,  in  the 
mixture  of  the  4,  and  in  the  mixture  of  the  samples  from  the  other  6 
places.  The  determinations  in  the  numerous  separate  samples  consist- 
ently showed  that,  to  the  depth  of  9  inches,  the  Clover-land  soil  which 
had  yielded  so  much  more  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  was  nevertheless 
determinably  richer  in  nitrogen  than  the  Barley-land  soO,  which  had 
yielded  so  much  less.  This  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  mean  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  diy  fine  soil, 
of  the  Clover,  and  of  the  Barley-land,  respectively : — 

Mean  per  cent.  Nitax)gen. 

In  Clover-land  soil 0*1566 

In  Barley-land  soil 0*1416 

This  was  the  case  notwithstanding  that  all  visible  vegetable  debris  bftd 
first  been  removed  from  the  samples.  It  was  further  found,  that  the 
above-  and  under-ground  vegetable  residue  picked  from  the  Clover-land 
samples,  was  much  more  in  quantity,  and  contained  much  more  nitrogen, 
than  that  from  the  Barley-land  samples. 

In  1874,  and  in  1875,  barley  only  was  sown  over  both  portions. 
In  1876,  barley  was  again  sown  over  the  whole  of  the  land,  with 
Clover  as  well  on  the  portions  where  it  had  been  grown  in  1873 ;  bat 
the  plant  failed  in  the  winter,  and  gave  no  crop  in  1877.  In  1877, 
Barley  was  again  sown  over  the  whole ;  this  time  with  Clover  on  half 
of  the  previously  Clover  portion,  and  on  half  of  the  previously  only 
Barley  portion.  In  the  autumn  of  1877,  soil  samples  were  again  taken ; 
this  time  from  4  places  on  each  of  the  difierently  cropp^  portions. 
The  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soils  consistently  showed, 
as  before,  a  higher  percentage  where  Clover  had  grown  than  where  only 
Barley  had  grown. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  in  agriculture,  that  the  growth  of 
Clover,  which  removes  much  more  nitrogen  than  a  cereal  crop,  increases 
the  produce  of  a  succeeding  cereal  as  if  nitrogenous  manure  had  been 
applied.  But  what  I  wish  specially  to  direct  attention  to  is,  the  fkt 
that  a  Leguminous  crop  accumulates  a  great  deal  more  nitrogen  over  ^ 
given  area  than  a  Gramineous  one  under  equal  soil  conditions. 

YIELD  OF  NITROGEN  IN  THE  CROPS  OP  A  MANURED  ROTATION. 

Before  considering  the  effects  of  direct  nitrogenous  manures  on  the 
different  crops,  it  will  be  well  to  form  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  yielded  in  fairly  good  crops  grown  in  rotation,  with  fairly 
liberal  manuring.     This  point  may  conveniently  be  illustrated  by  the 
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results  given  in  Table  III.  (below),  which  show  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crops  grown  in  the  experimental  rotation  at  Kothamsted, 
for  which  a  full  manure,  both  mineral  and  nitrogenous,  is  applied  for 
the  Turnips  commencing  each  course.  The  whole  of  the  crops,  roots 
and  leaves  in  the  case  of  the  Turnips,  and  both  corn  and  straw  in  that 
of  the  Cereals  and  the  Beans,  are  removed  from  the  land,  and  the 
figures  show  the  average  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops  over  8 
courses  in  each  case,  that  is  over  a  period  of  32  years  in  all. 


TABLE  III. 

Tidd  of  Nitrogen  in  dope  grown  in  foor-ooune  rotation,  with  artificial  mineral  and 

nitrogenona  manures. 
8  courses,  32  years,  1852-1883. 


1.  Swediflh  Turnips 

2.  Barley 

Clorer  (2  couxBes)  

Beena  (6  courses)  

Ayerage  Clover  and  Beans 

4.     Wheat 

Average  of  aU  crops  . . 


'•I 


Avernjge  yield 
of  Nitrogen 

I)eracre 
per  annum. 


Ib8. 

80-6 

40-7 


167e 
63-6 


89-6 
43-7 


63-6 


If  we  compare  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  these  crops,  for  which 
nitrogenous  as  well  as  mineral  manures  were  applied,  with  those 
obtained  in  a  corresponding  rotation  but  without  nitrogenous  manure, 
as  shown  in  Table  I.  (p.  3),  it  is  seen  that  every  one  of  the  crops, 
the  Roots  for  which  the  manure  was  directly  applied,  the  Cereals,  and 
the  Leguminous  crops,  all  yield  much  more  nitrogen  than  when  no 
nitrogenous  manure  was  applied.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  obtained 
in  the  Cereals  are  about  the  same  as,  or  perhaps  rather  less  than,  in 
average  good  crops  grown  in  ordinary  farm  practice.  The  amounts 
obtained  in  the  Turnips  are  also  perhaps  rather  less  than  in  average 
good  crops,  and  considerably  less  than  in  a  good  crop  of  Mangel- 
Wurzel.  The  amounts  in  the  Beans  are  also  less  than  in  a  good  crop 
of  Beans,  grown  on  suitable  Bean-land,  but  the  amounts  .in  the  Clover 
are  more  than  in  the  average  of  crops  grown  in  ordinary  rotation. 

Taking  the  results  as  they  stand,  it  is  seen  that,  both  the  Roots  and 
the  Leguminous  crops  accumulate  much  more  nitrogen  than  either  of 
the  Cereals  grown  in  alternation  with  them.  Lastly,  whilst  the  average 
yield  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per  annum,  over  32  years  was,  without 
nitrogenous  manure  only  38*6  lbs.  (see  Table  L),  it  is,  with  nitrogenous 
manure,  63 '6  lbs. ;  and  compared  with  this  latter  amount,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  in  a  similarly  manured  rotation,  but  with  fallow  instead 
of  a  leguminous  crop  in  the  third  year,  the  annual  yield  of  nitrogen 
was  only  39*9  lbs. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  NITROGEN,  IN  THE  DRY  SUBSTANCE  OF 

VARIOUS  CROPS. 

Not  only  is  the  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  much  less  in  the 
Cereal  crops,  but  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of 
the  Gramineous  produce  is  much  less  than  in  that  of  the  L^mmous 
produce.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  IV.  (below),  which  shows  the 
average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of  various  ao^ 


TABLE  IV. 
Ayerage  Peroentage  Nitrogen  in  the  dry  Babstanoe  of  varioiu  Crops. 


Com 

or 
Boots. 

Stnv 

or 

Uat 

Wheat 

Per  cent. 
2-12 
1-96 
2-33 
1-93 

4-24 
4-71 

2-26 
2-22 
2*27 
1-76 

100 

Percent. 
0-54 

Barley  ..        ..        ..        .•        ..        ..        >•        •• 

0-47 

Oats 

0*60 

Maisse    ..        ..        ••        ..        ••        ••        ..        ••        .. 

Peas     ..        ..^      

1-21 

Beanff    , .        . .        . .        1 1 

1*09 

White  Tnmips 
Yellow  Turnips 
Sweuish  Turnips 
Mangel  Wurzel 

Potatoes          

3-7 

40 
2-9 

Hay. 

I 

J 

Meadow  Hav  . . 

1-79 

Clover  Hay 

2- 

88 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  com  of  the  Leguminous  crops,  Beans  and 
Peas,  contains  more  than  twice  as  high  a  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its 
dry  substance  as  that  of  the  Gramineous  grains.  The  dry  substance  of 
the  Leguminous  straws,  also  contains  about  twice  as  high  a  percentage 
of  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  Cereal  straws.  Again,  the  (&y  substance  of 
Cloyer>hay  contains  not  far  short  of  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  of 
Meadow-hay.  Lastly,  the  dry  substance  of  the  Roots  contains  aboat 
the  same  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  Cereal  grains,  bat  only 
about  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  Leguminous  com.  The  leaves  of 
the  Root-crops  are,  however,  high  in  nitrogen. 

The  general  result  is,  then,  that  the  ;?an-Leguminou8  crops,  especially 
those  of  the  Gramineous  family,  are  characterised,  both  by  yielding 
much  less  nitrogen  in  their  produce  over  a  given  area,  and  by  contain- 
ing a  much  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry  substance,  than 
the  Leguminous  crops.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  let  us  now  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  direct  nitrogenous  manures  on 
the  various  crops. 
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EFFECTS  OF  NITROGENOUS  MANURES  IN   INCREASING  THE 

PRODUCE  OF  VARIOUS  CROPS. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that,  under  the  conditions  .in  which  the 
crops  are  grown  in  ordinary  agriculture,  nitrogenous  manures  have 
very  marked  effects  in  increasing  the  amounts  of  produce  of  Wheat,  of 
Barley,  of  Turnips,  of  Mangels,  and  of  Potatoes ; — that  is,  of  the 
comparatively  low-in-nitrogen  fion-Leguminous  crops.  For  detailed 
evidence  on  the  point,  I  may  refer  you  to  my  former  lectures  relating 
to  these  various  crops.  But  I  may  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that — in  the 
case  of  Wheat  and  Barley  the  increased  produce  consists  characteristically 
of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  starch  and  cellulose,  in  that  of  the 
Eoot-crops  of  the  non-nitrogeuous  substance  sugar,  and  in  that  of 
Potatoes  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substance  starch. 

Table  V.  (p.  10),  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  influence  of 
nitrogenous  manures  in  increasing  the  production  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
constituents  of  our  crops. 

The  first  column  of  figures  shows,  the  estimated  amounts  of  carbon, 
per  acre  per  annum,  in  the  total  produce  of  Wheat  and  of  Barley, 
in  the  roots  of  Sugar-Beet  and  Mangel- Wurzel,  in  the  tubers  of 
Potatoes,  and  in  the  total  produce  of  Beans  ;  in  each  case  when 
grown  by  a  complex  mineral  manure  without  nitrogen,  and  also 
with  the  same  mineral  manures  with  nitrogenous  manure  in  addition. 
The  second  column  shows  the  estimated  gain  of  carbon ;  that  is, .  the 
increased  amount  of  it  assimilated  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous 
manures.  The  third  column  shows  the  estimated  increased  produc- 
tion of  total  carbohydrates,  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous 
manures ;  and  the  last  column  the  estimated  gain  of  carbohydrates  for 
1  of  nitrogen  in  manure. 

The  mode  of  calculating  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  of  carbohydrates 
is  as  follows.  From  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in  the  crops,  the 
amounts  of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogenous  substance  are  deducted ; 
and  the  remainder  represents  the  amount  of  carbohydrates.  The 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  nitrogenous  substance  is  calculated  ;  and  then 
that  in  the  carbohydrate,  on  the  assumption  that,  in  the  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Beans,  starch  and  cellulose  are  the  main  products ;  in  the 
Sugar-Beet  and  Mangel-Wurzel,  cane-sugar,  pectine,  and  cellulose  ;  and 
in  the  Potatoes,  starch  and  cellulose.  Such  estimates  can,  obviously, 
only  be  approximations  to  the  truth ;  but,  accepted  ^as  such,  they  are 
useful,  as  conveying  some  definite  impression,  of  the  influence  of 
nitrogenous  manures  on  carbon-assimUation,  and  on  carbohydrate- 
formation. 

As  Table  V.  shows,  the  calculations  are  based  on  the  average 
produce,  by  the  different  manures,  of  Wheat  over  20  years,  of  Barley 
over  20  years,  of  Sugar-Beet  over  3  years,  of  Mangel-Wurzel  over  8 
years,  of  Potatoes  over  10  years,  and  of  Beans  over  8  years. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  independently  of  the  underground  gro^vth,  the 
Wheat  was  estimated  to  assimilate  988  lbs.  of  carbon  per  acre  per 
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annum,  under  the  influence  of  a  complex  mineral  manure  alone  ]  and 
that  the  amount  was  increased  to  1,590  lbs.  by  the  addition  of  43  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts,  to  2,222  lbs.  by  8G  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonium-salts,  and  to  2,500  lbs.  by  86  lbs.  nitrogen  as  sodium- 
nitrate.  Accordingly,  as  shown  in  the  second  column,  the  increased 
assimilation  of  carbon  was,  by  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts 
602  lbs.,  by  86  lbs.  as  ammonium-salts  1,234  lbs.,  and  by  86  lb&  as 
sodium-nitrate  1,512  lbs. 

TABLE  V. 

Estimatee  of  the  Yield  and  Gain  of  Carbon,  and  of  the  Gain  of  CarbohTdiates,  per 
acre  per  annnm,  in  variouB  Experimental  Crope,  grown  at  Rothamated. 


Carbon. 


Actual. 


Oain. 


GarbfAydnles. 


Gain. 


Fori 
Nitrogm 

in 
Masore. 


Wheat  20  years,  1862-1871. 


Bfineral 
Mineral 
Mineral 
Mineral 


Manure  .. 
Manure  and 
Manure  and 
Manure  and 


431b8.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. . 
86Ib8.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. . 
861b8.  Nitrogen  as  Nitrate 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

988 

1590 

602 

1240 

2222 

1234 

2550 

2500 

1512 

3140 

288 
29-7 
36-0 


Barley  20  years,  1852-1871. 

Mineral  Manure 

Mineral  Manure  and  43lbB.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. . 

1138 
2088 

950 

1992 

46-3 

SuoAR-BEET  3  yoars,  1871-1873. 

Mineral  Manure 

Mineral  Manure  and  861be.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. . 
Mineral  Manure  and  861be.  Nitrogen  as  Nitrate     . . 

1123 
2600 
3031 

1477 
1908 

3188 
4052 

371 
471 

Manobl  Wurzel  8  years,  1876-1883.. 


Mineral 
Mineral 
Mineral 


Manure  .. 
Manure  and 
Manure  and 


861bs.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. . 
86Ib8.  Nitrogen  as  Nitrate     . . 


759 

m 

1889 

1130 

2376 

2129 

1370 

2771 

27-5 
32-2 


Potatoes  10  years,  1876-1885. 


Mineral 
Mineral 
Mineral 


Manure  .. 
Manure  and 
Manure  and 


861bs.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonia. . 
861b8.  Nitrogen  as  Nitrate     . . 


1021 

1783 

762 

1507 

1752 

731 

1416 

17-5 
16-0 


Beans  8  years,  1862  and  1864- 187C 

). 

Mineral  Manure 

Mineral  Manure  and  861bs.  Nitrogen  as  Nitrate     . . 

726 
992 

266 

474 

5*5 

Reckoned  in  the  same  way,  the  increased  assimilation  of  carbon  in 
the  Barley  was,  for  43  lbs.  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts,  950  lb&  per 
acre ;  that  is  one-and-a-half  time  as  much  as  by  the  same  application  in 
the  case  of  wheat. 

In  the  Sugar-Beet  (the  roots  only),  the  increased  assimilation  of 
carbon  was  1,477  Iba  per  acre  by  the  application  of  86  lbs.  nitrogen  as 
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ammonium-salts,  and  1,908  lbs.  by  86  lbs.  nitrogen  as  sodiam-nitrate. 
There  is,  therefore,  considerably  more  increased  assimilation  of  carbon 
in  the  produce  of  Sugar-Beet  than  in  that  of  Wheat  by  the  same 
applications  of  nitrogenous  manure. 

In  Mangel- Wurzel  roots  the  increased  assimilation  of  carbon  was 
1,130  lbs.  by  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts,  and  1,370  lbs.  by 
86  lbs.  as  nitrate ;  that  is  less  than  in  the  removed  crops  (corn  and 
straw)  of  Wheat,  and  considerably  less  than  in  the  removed  crops  (the 
roots)  of  Sugar-Beet 

In  the  case  of  the  Potatoes,  reckoned  on  the  increased  production 
of  tubers  only  (the  tops  being  lefb  on  the  land),  the  increased  yield  of 
carbon  by  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts  is  762  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
by  86  lbs.  as  sodium-nitrate  731  lbs.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  considerably 
less  increased  production  of  starch  in  Potatoes,  than  of  sugar  in  Sugar- 
Beet,  or  Mangel- Wurzel,  by  the  same  applications  of  nitrogenous  manure. 

Lastly,  in  the  Leguminous  crop,  Beans,  with  its  high  yield'  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  and  the  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its  dry 
substance,  the  increased  assimilation  of  carbon  under  the  influence  of 
nitrogenous  manure  was  comparatively  quite  insignificant  Thus,  there 
was,  by  the  application  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  sodium-nitrate,  an 
increased  assimilation  of  carbon  of  only  266  lbs.  per  acre  ;  or  little  more 
than  one-sixth  as  much  as  in  Wheat,  and  little  more  than  one-eighth 
as  much  as  in  Sugar-Beet,  by  the  same  application. 

Turning  to  the  figures  in  the  third  column,  it  is  seen  that  the 
estimated  increased  production  of  the  non-nitrogenous  carbohydrates, 
by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  was  very  great. 

Thus,  by  the  use  of  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium-salts,  there  is 
an  estimated  increase  of  1,240  lbs.  of  carbohydrates  in  Wheat,  and  of 
1,992  lbs.  in  Barley.  By  the  application  of  86  lbs.  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonium-salts,  there  was  an  increased  formation  of  carbohydrates  of 
2,550  lbs.  in  Wheat,  of  3,188  lbs.  in  Sugar-Beet,  of  2,376  lbs.  in 
Mangel- Wurzel,  and  of  only  1,507  lbs.  in  Potatoes;  and  when  86  lbs. 
were  applied  as  sodium-nitrate,  ther^  was  an  increased  production  of 
3,140  lbs.  in  Wheat,  of  4,052  lbs.  in  Sugar-Beet,  of  2,771  lbs.  in 
Mangel-Wurzel,  and  of  only  1,416  lbs.  in  Potatoes.  Whilst,  compared 
with  these  amounts,  there  was,  by  the  same  application,  an  increase 
of  only  474  lbs.  of  carbohydrates  in  Beans. 

The  last  column  shows  the  estimated  increased  amounts  of  carbo- 
hydrates produced  for  1  of  nitrogen  in  manure,  in  the  different  cases. 
Thus,  when  43  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  applied  as  ammonium-salts,  1  lb.  of 
nitrogen  in  manure  gave  an  increased  production  of  28*8  lbs.  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  wheat,  and  of  46*3  lbs.  in  Barley ;  when  86  lbs.  nitrogen 
were  applied  as  ammonium-salts,  1  lb.  gave  an  increase  of  29*7  lbs. 
carbohydrates  in  Wheat,  371  lbs.  in  Sugar-Beet,  27*6  lbs.  in  Mangel- 
Wurzel,  and  17*5  lbs.  in  Potatoes.  Again,  when  86  lbs.  were  applied 
as  sodium-nitrate,  1  lb.  gave  an  increase  of  36*5  lbs.  carbohydrates  in 
Wheat,  471  lbs.  in  Sugar-Beet,  322  lbs.  in  Mangel-Wurzel,  16-5  lbs. 
in  Potatoes,  and  only  5*5  lbs.  in  the  Leguminous  crop — Beans. 
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It  is  natural  to  ask — what  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparentlj 
anomalous  result,  that  the  crops  which  are  characterised  by  containing 
comparatively  little  nitrogen,  and  by  yielding  large  amounts  of  non- 
nitrogenous  products — starch,  sugar,  and  cellulose — are  especially 
benefited  by  the  application  of  nitrogenous  manures ;  and  that,  under 
their  influence,  they  yield  greatly  increased  amounts  of  those  non- 
nitrogenous  bodies  1 

It  is,  perhaps,  little  more  than  stating  the  facts  in  another  way  to 
say,  as  is  the  case,  that  the  luxuriance,  or  activity  of  growth,  of  all 
these  crops,  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by  nitrogenous  manures ;  and 
that,  since  their  special  products  are  these  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
the  natural  result  of  the  increased  luxuriance  is  to  increase  the 
formation  of  the  bodies  which  are  their  essential  or  characteristic 
products. 

A  further  possible  explanation  of  the  curious  results  has,  however, 
been  suggested.* 

Thus,  on  purely  chemical  and  physiological  grounds,  and,  so  far  as 
would  appear,  without  any  special  reference  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  case 
of  our  chief  starch  and  sugar  yielding  crops,  the  production  of  those 
substances  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  substance  first  formed  in  the  chlorophyll- 
corpuscle,  from  carbon-dioxide  and  water,  is  not  starch,  but  a  substance 
possibly  allied  to  formic  aldehyde  (CHjO),  which  goes  to  construct 
proteid,  by  combining  with  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur  absorbed  in  the 
form  of  salts  from  the  soil,  or  with  the  nitrogenous  residues  of  previous 
decompositions  of  proteid.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  starch  may, 
nevertheless,  be  the  first  visible  product  of  the  constructive  metabolism ; 
since,  unless  protoplasm  were  being  formed,  no  starch  could  be 
produced. 

This  view  is  partly  founded  on  the  consideration  of  the  analogy 
that  would  then  be  established,  between  the  formation  of  starch  tDd 
that  of  the  carbohydrate — cellulose ;  which  is  by  some  experimenters 
supposed  to  be  derived  directly  from  protoplasm. 

It  is  true,  that  such  a  supposition  is  at  any  rate  not  inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  which  we  have  seen  to  be  favourable  for  the 
increased  production  of  starch  and  sugar  in  agricultural  plants.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  admittedly  at  present  little  more  than  hypothais. 
It  would,  indeed,  require  more  evidence  than  is  at  present  available,  to 
establish  such  a  conclusion ;  whilst  there  are  considerations  which  would 
lead  us  to  hesitate  to  adopt  the  view  in  question,  without  dear 
experimental  proof. 

Thus,  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose,  that  the  undoubted  connection 
in  some  striking  cases,  between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by 
the  plant,  and  the  amount  of  starch  or  sugar  formed,  is  to  be  explained 
by  an  assumption  which  implies  that  a  chief  office  of  the  nitrogenoos 
bodies  of  plants  is  to  serve  as  intermediate  only,  in  the  transfonnations 

♦  See  Vines'  Lectures  on  the"  **  Physiology  of  Plants,"  p.  140,  et  seq. 
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necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances.  The 
view  does  not,  however,  assume  that  nitrogen  is  eliminated  from  the 
plant  in  the  process,  and  so  lost 

Then,  again,  plants  such  as  many  of  the  Leguminosse,  which  are 
characterised  by  assimilating  relatively  very  large  amounts  of  nitrogen 
over  a  given  area  of  land,  and  by  the  formation  of  very  large  amounts 
of  proteid  in  proportion  to  plant  surface,  produce  relatively  small 
amounts  of  the  carbohydrates. 

Nor  is  it  irrelevant  to  refer  to  the  fact  that,  from  theoretical  consi- 
derations, it  was  for  many  years  assumed,  especially  in  Germany,  in 
opposition  to  the  teachings  of  our  own  numerous  direct  experiments, 
that  in  the  animal  body  the  non-nitrogenous  substance — fat — was 
mostly,  if  not  always,  produced  by  the  degradation  of  proteid ;  the 
nitrogenous  bye-products  being  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely, 
eliminated  from  the  body  as  waste  matter.  It  is,  however,-  now 
indubitably  established,  at  any  rate  in  the  cases  of  the  herhivora  which 
produce  the  most  fat,  that  that  substance  is  derived  largely,  if  not 
exclusively,  from  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food — the 
carbohydrates. 

In  the  case  of  the  supposed  transformation  in  plants,  the  same 
prodigal  expenditure  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  formation  of  the 
non-nitrogenous  is,  however,  as  has  been  said,  not  involved. 

EFFECTS  OF  NITROGENOUS  MANURES  ON  liEGUMINOUS  CROPS. 

Such  are  the  very  marked  efifects  of  nitrogenous  manures  in 
increasing  the  amounts  of  produce,  and  especially  in  increasing  the 
production  of  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  when  applied  to  our  non- 
Leguminous,  and  comparatively  low  in  nitrogen,  crops.  I  have  now  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  nitrogenous  manures  on  various  Leguminous 
crops,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  characterised  by  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry  substance,  and  by  assimilating 
a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  from  some  source  over  a  given  area  of  land. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  to  which  I  have  to  direct  attention  will 
bring  to  view  some  very  remarkable  failures,  but  also  some  not  less 
signal  and  significant  successes. 

My  first  illustrations  relate  to  experiments  with  Beans,  grown  for 
many  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land — without  manure,  with  a 
purely  mineral  manure  (consisting  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  salts 
of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia),  also  with  the  same  mineral  manure, 
and  nitrogenous  manure  in  addition,  supplied  either  as  ammonium- 
salts,  or  as  sodium-nitrate.  The  results  are  recorded  in  Table  YI. 
(p.  14). 

It  is  seen  that  the  record  relates  to  a  period  of  32  years  of  continued 
or  interrupted  experiment  with  Beans,  from  1847  to  1878  inclusive. 

The  first  three  columns  show  the  produce  of  the  corn,  the  second 
three  that  of  the  straw,  and  the  third  three  that  of  the  total  produce, 
com  and  straw  together ;  each  under  three  conditions  as  to  manuring. 
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TABLE  VI. 

BEANS. 

Grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  Oeeecroft  Field,  Bothamsted. 

Reeolts,  without  Manore,  with  Mineral  Manure,  and  with  Mineral  and  Nitrogenous 

Manure. 
Produce  per  acre,  each  year,  in  lbs. 


Total  Oom. 

Total  Btntw. 

Total  Frodnee 
(Ooin  and  Straw). 

Tears. 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixbd  ! 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mineral 

Mineral 

Mineral 

MinehJ 

Minsml 

Miaaal 

Unma- 

Manure 

Manure 

XJnma- 

Manure 

Manure 

XJnnu^ 

nuxed. 

(inclu- 

andKi- 

nnred. 

(incln- 

and  Ni- 

nured. 

(indu- 

aadXi- 

ding 
Potaidi). 

troffen. 

Potash). 

trogen. 

(1) 

Aing 

FotaA). 

tjrouen. 

a. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

]bB. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

1847 

1611 

1697 

1746 

2126 

1969 

2186 

8736 

ODOO 

sasi 

1848 

1390 

1881 

2048 

1269 

1632 

1730 

OAKO 

3363 

S77M 

1849 

2173 

(2880) 

2260 

1641 

(2) 

1743 

3614 

(2) 

3CQ8 

1860 

1071 

1432 

1679 

1070 

1312 

1441 

2141 

2744 

31» 

1861 

2074 

8316 

3664 

1920 

8279 

3568 

3994 

6S94 

712! 

1862 

697 

856 

1007 

820 

1286 

1541 

1517 

2141 

254^ 

1863 

260 

462 

656 

489 

802 

992 

749 

1264 

1547 

1854 

365 

1423 

1266 

994 

1272 

1183 

769 

9696 

230 

1865 

987 

966 

88B 

770 

828 

788 

1757 

1784 

1677 

1866 

766 

1627 

1668 

806 

1914 

1900 

1663 

3541 

3468 

1867 

732 

660 

648 

676 

644 

636 

1406 

13D4 

isa* 

1868 

126 

640 

612 

664 

1392 

1800 

790 

9032 

1912 

1869 

142 

862 

401 

196 

416 

498 

338 

768 

9» 

1860 

Fallow 

1861  (S) 

(2166) 

(2484) 

(2500) 

(8889) 

(4696) 

(4742) 

(6025) 

C70») 

(7251) 

1862 

613 

1014 

1479 

930 

2266 

3064 

1443 

3270 

4543 

1868 

lUlow 

1864 

188 

1672 

1837 

960 

2668 

2468 

1098 

4340 

4305 

1865 

261 

614 

1296 

704 

1060 

2180 

965 

16B4 

3476 

1866 

142 

316 

914 

817 

626 

1190 

459 

944 

2101 

1867 

49 

381 

604 

280 

1262 

1860 

329 

1633 

19M 

1868 

48 

.384 

478 

533 

930 

1203 

561 

1314 

149 

1869 

106 

926 

1303 

338 

1394 

1607 

444 

23dO 

29l«» 

1870 

468 

460 

616 

516 

483 

538 

974 

933 

lllh 

1871 
1872 

Crov  de 
FaUow 

stzoyed 

by  sever 

e  winter 
• 

1 

1873 

FaUow 

1874 

1260 

1899 

2067 

944 

1328 

1668 

2203 

3S27 

SfiSS 

1876 

1193 

882 

1114 

1674 

1988 

2576 

2867 

2870 

.^0Sli) 

1876 

FaUow 

1877 

674 

1974 

1685 

722 

1809 

1533 

1396 

3783 

3218 

1878 

148 

949 

1108 

301 

1216 

1496 

449 

2165 

aBD4 

Average  per  acre  per  annum,  over  each  period  of  8  years,  and  the  total  period  of 

32  years. 


8  yrs.,  1847-1854 
8  yrs.,  1856-1862 
8  yrs.,  1863-1870 
8  yrs.,  1871-1878 

1205 
676 

150 
409 

1673  (4) 
960 
580 
713 

1763 

1013 

881 

749 

1216 
988 
456 
455 

1635(4) 
1606 
1042 
793 

1792 

1616 

1317 

897 

2421 

1664 

606 

864 

3208(4) 
2466 
1622 
1506 

aV5 

2R29 

164r; 

32  yrs.,  1847-1878 

610 

937(5) 

1102 

779 

1231  (6) 

1406 

1369   2168(5)   2507 

Average  per  acre  per  annum,  over  the  years  of  crop  only,  each  period. 


1st    8  yrs.,  8  crops 

2nd  8  yrs.,  7  crops 

3rd   8  yrs.,  7  crops 

4th  8  yrs.,  4  crops 

32  yrs.,  26  crops 


1205 
773 
171 
819 

1573  (6) 
1097 
663 
1426 

1763 
1158 
1007 
1499 

1216 

1129 

521 

910 

1685(6; 

1721 

1191 

1585 

1792 
1847 
1606 
1793 

1 

2421 

1902 

692 

1729 

761 

1162  (7) 

1356 

958 

1626  (7) 

1730 

1709 

3206(6)  3535 

2818  »u6 

1854        I  &M.Y 

3011  a*« 


208817)      30H; 


(1)    5  years,  1847-1861,  46  lbs.  Nitrogen  as  Anunonium  Baits;  11  yean,  1862, 1884-lBni.  ISn, 
1876,  and  1878, 86  lbs.  Nitrogen  as  Sodium  Nitrate.     (2)    Accidentally  not  wei^ied.     (3)    V~~ 
(4)    7  years,  excluding  1848.     (5)    81  years,  excluding  1849.      (6)    7  crops,  exchidiag  1819. 
25  crops,  excluding  1849. 
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It  should  be  further  explained  that,  in  the  first  5  years,  the  nitrogen 
applied  to  the  third  plot  was  in  the  form  of  ammonium-salts.  The 
effects  were,  however,  so  small  and  irregular,  that  the  application  of 
nitrogenous  manure  was  then  suspended  for  some  years  ;  indeed  for  10 
years,  when,  it  having  been  observed  that  nitrates  were  more  beneficial 
to  Leguminosa)  than  ammonium-salts,  sodium-nitrate  was  applied 
instead ;  in  amount  supplying  86  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  had  been  given  as  ammonium-salts  in  the  earlier 
years.  This  application  of  the  nitrate  commenced  in  1862  ;  and  with 
some  breaks,  owing  to  severe  or  wet  winters,  which  prevented  the  seed 
being  sown,  or  destroyed  the  plant,  it  was  continued  up  to  1878,  when 
the  experiments  were  finally  abandoned. 

Eeferring  to  the  results,  a  glance  at  the  Table  shows  that,  inde- 
pendently of  fluctuations  obviously  due  to  season,  there  were  frequent 
entire  failures,  which  were  also  more  or  less  due  to  season,  but  which 
were  also  dependent  partly  on  the  conditions  induced  in  the  land  by 
the  continuous  cropping  with  this  plant;  which,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  Leguminosse,  is  very  susceptible  to  parasitic  attacks  of  various 
kinds,  when  the  conditions  of  growth  are  not  normal  and  favourable. 
Indeed,^  it  is  seen  that,  even  when  there  was  not  absolute  failure,  there 
was  a  general  tendency  to  decline  in  yield,  and  then  to  recover  again, 
more  or  less,  after  a  break.  This  was  somewhat  marked  after  a  year 
of  Fallow  in  1860,  and  the  growth  of  Wheat  in  1861 ;  after  which 
there  was,  in  1862,  fair  produce,  especially  on  the  third  plot,  where  the 
nitrate  was  now  applied.  The  land  was  again  Fallow  in  1863,  and 
this  was  again  followed  by  improved  growth ;  after  which  there  was 
declining  produce  for  a  number  of  years  to  1870  inclusive,  and  again 
recovery  in  1874,  after  3  years  of  Fallow.  This  general  view  of  the 
results  is  of  interest,  as  fixing  attention  on  the  great  tendency  to 
failure  of  this  Leguminous  crop,  when  grown  year  after  year  on  the 
same  land. 

Turning  to  the  effects  of  the  different  manures,  it  will  suffice  to 
direct  attention  to  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Table,  which  record 
the  amounts  of  total  produce,  that  is  com  and  straw  together,  under 
each  of  the  three  conditions  as  to  manuring. 

Disregarding  the  results  of  the  first  year,  when  the  unmanured 
plot  gavQ  relatively  high  produce,  it  is  seen  that,  although  there  are 
irregularities,  there  is  generally,  whether  the  crops  are  large  or  small, 
a  considerable  increase  of  produce  by  the  use  of  the  mineral  manure 
containing  potash,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  further  increase  by  the 
addition  of  nitrogenous  to  the  mineral  manure.  Thus,  as  shown  in  the 
bottom  division  but  one  of  the  Table,  the  average  annual  total  produce, 
over  the  32  years  (which  however  included  7  without  any  Bean  crop) 
was — without  manure,  1,389  lbs.,  with  the  mineral  manure  alone  2,168 
lbs.,  and  with  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure  together  2,507  lbs. 
That  is  to  say,  whilst  the  mineral  manure  without  nitrogen  gave  an 
average  annual  increase  of  779  lbs.,  the  addition  to  it  of  nitrogenous 
manure  only  further  raised  the  produce  by  339  lbs. 
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Or  if,  instead  of  taking  the  average  of  the  32  years,  we  take  it  only 
over  the  26  years  in  which  there  was  any  Bean  crop,  the  average  total 
produce  was — without  manure  1,709  lbs.,  with  purely  mineral  manure 
2,688  lbs.,  and  with  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure  together, 
3,086  lbs. ;  that  is,  there  was  an  annual  average  increase  of  979  lbs.  bv 
the  mineral  manure  containing  potash,  and  of  only  398  lbs.  more  by 
the  addition  of  nitro£;enous  manure. 

The  details  further  show  that — without  manure,  the  total  produce 
of  two  of  the  last  8  years  was  only  exceeded  three  or  four  times  during 
the  whole  period,  namely  during  the  first  five  years; — with  miaeral 
manure  alone,  the  total  produce  of  2  of  the  last  8  years  was  only 
exceeded  four  or  five  times ; — and  with  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manure  together,  the  total  produce  of  2  of  the  last  8  years  was  only 
exceeded  six  times.  Indeed,  on  both  of  the  manured  plots,  the  average 
total  produce  over  the  last  4  years  of  actual  crop,  was  nearly  as  much 
as  the  average  of  the  first  8  years  of  crop.  Thus,  with  the  purely 
mineral  manure,  the  average  total  produce  of  the  first  8  years  was 
3,208  lbs.,  and  over  the  last  4  years  of  crop  it  was  3,011  lbs.,  and  with 
the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure,  it  was  over  the  first  8  years 
3,555  lbs.,  and  over  the  last  4  years  of  crop  3,292  lbs.  It  will  be  seen 
further  on,  that  the  average  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  was  also  nearly 
as  great  over  the  last  4  years,  as  over  the  first  8  years,  of  crop. 

It  may  be  observed  that  nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonium-salts  to 
the  highly  nitrogenous  Leguminous  crops,  seldom  gives  any  iucrease, 
and  is  sometimes  injurious,  in  the  year  of  application ;  though  some 
benefit  may  afterwards  result  from  the  residue  after  the  ammonia  has 
been  converted  into  nitric  acid.  Even  nitrates,  however,  dii>ectly 
applied  as  manure,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and  at  any  rate 
yield  very  much  less  increase  of  produce  with  the  highly  nitrogenous 
LeguminossB,  than  with  the  Graminese,  and  crops  of  other  famailics, 
yielding  produce  of  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  its  dry  substance. 
and  appropriating  comparatively  little  nitrogen  over  a  given  area  of 
land. 

To  this  point  I  shall  have  to  refer  in  some  detail  further  on,  bat  in 
the  meantime  it  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  whilst  the  Cereal  crops 
may  be  successfully  grown  for  many  years  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  provided  only  that  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  are  liberally 
supplied,  the  Leguminous  crop  —Beans,  gradually  fails  when  so  grown'; 
and  although  characteristically  benefited  by  mineral  manures  containing 
potash,  neither  these  alone,  nor  a  mixture  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manure,  has  sufficed  to  maintain  even  fair  growth  for  a  number  of 
years  in  succession. 

The  result  is,  however,  not  entirely  due  to  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  constituents  within  the  soil,  but  is  also  in  a  considerable  degree 
dependent  on  the  fact  that,  by  the  continuous  growth  of  the  crop, 
with  its  special  habit,  and  range  of  roots,  the  surface  soil  acquires  a 
close  and  unfavourable  condition,  and  a  somewhat  impervious  pan  is 
formed  below.     The  improved  result  in  the  later  years,  with  the  inter* 
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vention  of  Fallow,  farther  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  previous  failures 
were  not  wholly  due  to  exhaustion. 

The  next  Table,  YII.  (below),  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in 
the  Bean  crops,  the  produce  of  which  we  have  been  considering. 


TABLE  VII. 

BEANS. 

Grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  with  different  Manures,  in  Oeeecroft 

Field,  Botnamsted^ 
Yield  of  Nitro^n,  lbs.       Average  per  acre,  per  annum,  8-year  periods. 


InGoni. 


Unina- 
nozed. 


Mixed 
Mineral 


Mixed 
Minera 


Manure!  Manore 


(inda- 

ding 

Potedi). 


andNi 
trogen. 

(1) 


In  Straw. 


Unma- 
nured. 


Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure 
(inclu- 
ding 
Potadi). 


Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure 
and  Ni- 
trogen. 
(1) 


In  Total  Ftodnoe 
(Com  and  Straw). 


Unma- 
nured. 


Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure 

(inclu- 
ding 
Potash). 


Mixed 
Mineral 
Manure 
andNi- 
tax)ffen. 
(1) 


Average  per  acre  per  annum,  over  each  period  of  8  yean,  and  the  total  period  of 

32  years. 


8  yra.,  1847-1854 
8  yrs.,  186&-1862 
8  jn.,  18da-1870 
8  yra.,  1871-1878 

32  yrs.,  1847-1878 


Iba. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

89*0 

48*4  (2) 

54*6 

9*4 

11*8(2) 

14-6 

48*4 

60-2  (2) 

18*8 

24-4 

26*5 

7-0 

9*9 

10*3 

25-3 

34-8 

6-1 

160 

26*4 

41 

7-5 

8*7 

9*2 

23*6 

18*0 

21*2 

22-3 

8-4 

5*5 

6*4 

16-4 

26-7 

18*9 

28*8  (3) 

82*4 

5*9 

8-6  (8) 

100 

248 

85-4  (3) 

lbs. 
690 
36*8 
85*1 

28-7 

42*4 


Average  per  acre  per  annum,  over  the  years  of  crop  only,  each  period. 


1st  8yra.,8crop8 
2nd  8  yis.,  7  crops 
3rd  8  yrs.,  7  crops 
4th  8  yrs.,  4  crops 

390 

20*9 

5-8 

260 

48*4  (4) 
27*9 
18*3 
42*4 

54*5 
30*3 
30*1 
44-5 

9*4 
8-0 
4*6 
6*7 

11*8(4) 
11*3 
8-5 
10*9 

14-5 

11*8 

9*9 

12-9 

48*4 
28*9 
10*4 
82*7 

60-2  (4) 
39*2 
26-8 
53*3 

69-0 
42*1 
400 
57*4 

82  yrs.,  1847-1878  j 
26  crops            ) 

28*2 

83-8  (6) 

39*9 

7*3 

10*6  (5) 

12-8 

80*6 

43*9(5) 

62-S 

(1)  6  years,  1847-1851,  46  lbs.  Nitrogen  as  Ammonium  Salts ;  11  years,  1862, 1864-1870, 1876, 
1876,  and  1878, 86  lbs.  Nitrogen  as  Sodium  Nitrate.  (2)  7  years,  excluding  1849.  (8)  31  years, 
excluding  1849.      (4)    7  crops,  excluding  1849.      (5)    25  crops,  excluding  1849. 

GxsKRAL  NoTS.— In  the  second  8  years,  the  land  was  fallow  in  1860,  and  wheat  was  grown  in 
1861 ;  in  tile  third  8  years,  1863  was  fallow ;  and  in  the  fourth  8  years,  tiie  crop  failed  in  1871,  and 
the  land  was  left,  fallow  in  1872, 1873,  and  1876. 

The  Table  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that  relating  to  the  produce,  but 
instead  of  results  for  every  year  of  the  32,  there  are  now  given  only 
averages,  in  the  upper  division  for  the  four  8  yearly  periods,  and  for  the 
total  period  of  32  years ;  and  in  the  lower  division  for  the  years  of 
crop  only,  within  each  period.  As  in  Table  VI.,  the  first  three  columns 
give  for  each  of  the  three  conditions  as  to  manuring,  the  results  for  the 
com,  the  second  three  for  the  straw,  and  the  last  three  for  the  total 
produce,  com  and  straw  together.  It  will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to 
these  last  results. 

Keferring  to  the  figures  in  the  upper  division,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  notwithstanding  there  were  6  blank  years,  and  I  year  of  wheat, 
out  of  the  32,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  produce  declined  much, 
and  gave  on  the  whole  much  less  than  the  average  obtained  under 
ordinaiy  agricultural  conditions,  yet  the  average  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the 
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crops  grown  without  any  supply  of  it  was  much  more  than  in  either  of 
the  Cereals,  the  Koot-crops,  or  Potatoes,  grown  under  similar  conditioiis. 

Thus,  as  the  bottom  line  of  the  upper  division  shows,  there  was  an 
average,  over,  the  32  years,  of  24*8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per 
annum,  in  the  crops  without  any  manure,  but  of  35*4  lbs.  with  the 
mineral  manure  without  nitrogen;  whilst  the  amount  was  raised  to 
only  42*4  lbs.  by  the  addition  of  nitrogenous  manure.  Over  the  first  8 
years,  however,  the  yield  was  very  much  higher,  being  for  the  three 
plots,  respectively,  48*4,  602,  and  69'0  lbs.  Over  the  second  period  of 
8  years  the  average  was  not  far  from  that  of  the  whole  32  years ;  bat 
over  the  third  and  fourth  periods  it  was  much  less.  . 

As  in  the  case  of  the  total  produce  itself,  so  also  in  that  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  total  produce,  if  we  take  the  averages  of  the  years  of 
crop  only,  as  given  in  the  bottom  division  of  the  Table,  we  have  a 
much  higher  average  yield  per  annum  over  the  4  years  of  crop  of  the 
last  8  years,  than  over  the  years  of  crop  of  either  the  second  or  the 
third  period  of  8  years.  Indeed,  on  the  two  manured  plots,  there  is  an 
average  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  over  the  4  years  of  crop 
during  the  last  8  years,  not  far  short  of  the  average  of  the  first  8  years. 
Thus,  with  the  purely  mineral  manure,  there  is  an  average  annual 
yield  of  nitrogen  over  the  first  8  years  of  60*2  lbs.,  and  over  the  4 
years  of  crop  of  the  last  8  years,  of  53*3  lbs. ;  and  with  the  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  manure  together,  over  the  first  8  years,  of  69*0  lbs., 
and  over  the  4  years  of  crop  of  the  last  8  years,  of  57*4  lbs. 

That  is,  with  the  intervention  of  Fallow,  we  have,  though  not 
good  agricultural  crops,  yet  really  large  yields  of  nitrogen,  compared 
with  those  obtained  in  many  of  the  preceding  years ;  and  very  large 
yields  without  any  supply  by  manure,  compared  with  those  obtained 
under  the  same  conditions  with  any  of  the  non-Leguminous  crops.  It 
would  appear  probable,  therefore,  that  if  a  suitable  mechanical  condition 
of  the  land  could  have  been  maintained,  fair  crops,  and  large  yields  of 
nitrogen,  would  also  have  been  maintained. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  although  the  crop  practically  failed,  when  it 
was  attempted  to  grow  it  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  it  never- 
theless accumulated,  in  its  above-ground  produce,  much  more  nitrogen 
over  a  given  area  than  the  crops  of  the  other  families,  but  was  little 
benefited  by  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen. 

I  have  now  to  record  a  still  greater  failure,  with  another  crop  of 
the  Leguminous  family — namely,  Trifolium  pratense,  or  Red  Clover. 
The  results  are  summarised  in  Table  VIII.  (p.  19). 

The  Table  is  headed  Bed  Clover  sown  frequently  on  the  same  land ; 
and  the  first  column  shows  that  the  period  of  experiment  was  29  years, 
from  1849  to  1877  inclusive.  But  the  detaUs  show  that,  although 
Clover  was  sown  15  times,  in  only  7  of  the  29  years  was  any  CloTer- 
crop  obtained ;  whilst  about  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  whole  series  of 
years  was  yielded  in  the  first  year,  1849.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  in 
agriculture,  tliat  Clover  will  not  grow,  under  ordinary  conditionsy  more 
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frequently  than  once  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  varies 
according  to  soil  and  other  circumstances,  but  is  seldom  so  few  as 
four,  and  frequently  as  much  a»  8  years. 


TABLE  VIII. 

BED  CLOVEE. 

Sown  frequently  on  the  same  land,  in  Hooefteld,  Rothamsted. 

Total  Produce,  per  acre  per  annum ;  CloTer  as  Hay,  other  Crops  Com  and  Straw 

together. 


BBRIB8  1. 

SERIES  9. 

Year. 

Dsacrlption  of  Crop. 

If  Inexal  Minure 
alone. 

iQneral  and 

Nitrogenons 

ICaannfl. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

1849 

Clover     

10214 

10326 

1860 

Wheat 

(6261) 

(6346) 

1861 

Clover     

2309 

2368 

1862 

Clover     

6896 

4914 

1863 

Clover     ..     • 

No  crop. 

No  crop. 

1864 

FaUow 

1866 

Clover     

1281 

2606 

1866 

FaUow 

1867 

FaUow 

1868 

Barley 

(6698) 

(7678) 

1869 

Clover     

2762 

3087 

1860 

Clover     

No  crop. 

No  crop. 

1861 

FaUow 

1862 

Barl^ 

(6746) 

(6730) 

1863 

Fallow 

1864 

Clover 

No  crop. 
246f 

No  crop. 

1866 

Clover     

4600 

1866 

8.  1  Clover,  8.  2  Barley 

No  CTOp. 

(2974) 

1867 

Fallow 

1868 

Clover 

No  crop. 

No  crop. 

1869 

Clover     

No  crop. 
(3328) 

No  crop. 

1870 

Barley 

(3312) 

•      1871 

Clover     

No  crop. 

4086 

1872 

Fallow 

1873 

FaUow 

1874 

Clover     ..        ..     •  .. 

No  crop. 
427f 

Fallow. 

1876 

Clover     

Fallow. 

1876 

Fallow 

1877 

Barley 

(1864) 

(1864) 

Summary.    Pboducb. 


29  yean,  1849-1877..        ••{i^e'^ 
Tears  of  Crop  only. .        . .    Average 


60689 
2093 
4668 


Years  of  Clover  only  (7)   . .  |  Jy^ge 


31886 
4666 


8UMMART.    NxTBooBN  (Estimated). 


29  7e«..  1849-1877. .        ..{i^       ^        ;; 
Tears  of  Crop  only..              Average 

929-4 
320 
77-6 

1043-1 
360 
80-2 

Yearsof  Clover  only  (7)  ..{I^^      ;;        ;; 

700-7 
100-1 

766-3 
109-3 
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The  second  column  shows  that,  owins  to  the  failure  of  the  Qover, 
sometimes  a  cereal  crop,  Wheat  or  Barley,  was  sown ;  but  more  fre- 
quently the  land  was  left  Fallow.  The  produce  of  Wheat,  or  of  Bariey,  is 
given  between  brackets. 

The  amounts  of  produce  entered  in  the  column  headed  Series  1,  are. 
in  each  case,  the  means  of  those  on  3  plots,  each  of  which  oocasionallj 
received  a  mineral  manure  containing  potash ;  and  the  results  given 
in  the  column,  Series  2,  are  also  the  means  of  3  plots,  each  wit£  the 
mineral,  and  nitrogenous  manures  in  addition,  occasionally  applied. 

It  is  seen  that  very  large  crops  of  Clover  were  obtained  in  the 
first  year,  1849  ;  less  than  one-quarter  as  much  in  the  third  year,  1851 ; 
and  in  the  fourth  year  about  half  as  much  as  in  the  first.  There  was 
then  no  more  Clover  until  the  seventh  year,  when  there  was  very  little. 
More  or  less  was  afterwards  obtained  in  the  eleventh,  seventeenth, 
twenty-third  (on  one  plot),  and  lastly  (on  one  plot)  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year;  but,  in  no  case  excepting  in  the  fourth  year,  was  the  amount 
of  produce  half  as  much  as  in  the  first  year. 

Comparing  the  results  without,  and  with,  the  nitrogenous  manure, 
it  is  shown,  in  the  summary  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table,  that  the 
average  annual  total  produce,  of  Clover-hay,  or  of  other  crops,  was, 
reckoned  over  the  29  years,  1827  lbs.  without,  and  2093  lbs.  with,  the 
nitrogenous  manure;  and,  reckoned  in  the  same  way,  the  average 
annual  yield  of  nitrogen  was,  without  nitrogenous  manure  32  lb&,  and 
with  it  36*0  lbs.  Reckoned,  however,  over  the  years  of  crop  only,  the 
yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  Clover  and  other  crops,  was,  77*5  Ibis,  per  acre 
per  annum  without,  and  80 '2  lbs.  with,  the  nitrogenous  manuring.  Or, 
reckoning  the  nitrogen  in  the  Clover  alone,  and  only  over  the  years 
when  it  gave  any  crop,  the  average  annual  3rield  of  it  over  those  7  years 
was,  without  nitrogenous  manure  100*1  lb&,  and  with  it,  109*3  lb& 
There  was,  therefore,  comparatively  little  increase,  either  in  the  produce, 
or  in  the  yield  of  nitrogen,  by  the  use  of  nitrogenous  manures. 

To  conclude  in  regard  to  these  experiments : — ^The  attempt  to  grow 
Clover  year  after  year  on  ordinary  arable  land,  by  means  of  such 
mineral  manures  as  increase  the  luxuriance  of  growth  when  there  is  a 
fair  plant,  or  even  by  the  addition  to  these  of  nitrogenous  manures, 
has  entirely  failed.  In  view  of  this  failure  to  grow  the  crop  con- 
tinuously on  ordinary  arable  land,  the  next  results  to  which  I  have  to 
caU  attention  are  of  much  interest  and  significance. 

GBOWTH  OF  RED  CLOVEB,  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR,  ON  RICH  GARDEN  SOIL 

In  1854,  af^er  it  seemed  clear  that  the  plant  would  not  continue  to 
grow  on  the  arable  land,  Clover  was  sown  in  a  garden,  only  a  iew 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  experimental  field,  on  soil  which  had 
been  under  ordinary  kitchen-garden  cultivation  for  probably  two  or 
three  centuries.  It  is  remarkable  that,  under  these  conditions,  the 
crop  has  grown  luxuriantly  almost  every  year  since ;  this  year,  1889, 
being  the  36th  season  of  the  continuous  growth.     Further  particukis 
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will  be  given  on  the  point  presently,  bat  it  may  here  be  premised  that, 
at  the  commencement,  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  of 
the  garden  was  at  least  four  times  as  high  as  in  that  of  the  arable  soil 
in  the  field,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  richer  in  all  other  matters  also. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  subsoil  of  the  garden,  below  the  first  9 
inches  of  depth,  would  be  as  rich,  and  perhaps  richer  than  the  surface 
soil  of  the  field.  Table  IX.  (below),  gives  the  results  for  35  of  the  36 
years  of  experiment  with  Clover  on  the  rich  garden  soil 


TABLE  IX. 

RED  CLOVER. 

Oxown  year  after  year  on  Rich  Garden-aoil,  The  Garden,  Rothamsted. 
Hay,  Dry  Matter,  Mineral  Matter,  and  Nitrogen,  per  acre,  per  annum. 


TeazB. 

Number 

of  Cut- 

tingv. 

Ai 

Hay. 

Dry 
Matter. 

Mineral 
Matter. 

Estimated 
Nitrogen. 

Datei  of  Bowing  Seed. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

• 

1864 

S 

6,191 

4,826 

486-0 

124-6 

1664,Mazt)h29. 

1866 

8 

18,118 

16,094 

1660*0 

434*7 

1866 

2 

11,027 

9,190 

1116*6 

264*6 

1867 

8 

14,866 

12,879 

1884-0 

366*6 

1866 

2 

7,608 

6,340 

792-0 

182*6 

1868 

2 

6,227 

6,188 

686*6 

149-4 

1860 

1 

8,679 

7,283 

8060 

208*8 

1860,  May. 

1861 

9 

18,368 

11,128 

12860 

320*6 

1862 

2 

10,042 

8,868 

990*5 

241*0 

1868 

2 

11,798 

9,832 

971*0 

283*2 

1864 

2 

6,600 

4,683 

4460 

132-0 

1866 

1 

2,044 

1,704 

189*6 

49*1 

1866,  April  22. 

1866 

2 

10,466 

8,713 

907*6 

260*9 

1887   . 

2 

6,748 

6,624 

673*0 

162-0 

1868 

1 

991 

826 

106*0 

23-8 

1866,  April  29. 

1868 

2 

4,183 

8,486 

8870 

100-4 

1870 

1 

1,741 

1,461 

148*0 

41-8 

1871 

1 

4,613 

8,761 

466*0 

108-8 

1871,  April  10. 

1672 

2 

10,142 

8,462 

898-6 

243*4 

1878 

2 

9,287 

7,740 

7720 

222-9 

1874 

8 

6,899 

4,916 

639*6 

141*6 

1874,  May  4,  and  July  7. 

1876 

1 

2,731 

2,276 

229*6 

66*6 

1876,  July  13,  and  Sept.  22. 
1876,  Sept.  1  (died  in  winter). 

1876 

2 

8,617 

2,931 

278-6 

84*4 

1877 

1 

3,633 

2,944 

326-6 

84*8 

1877,  May. 

1878 

8 

13,416 

11,180 

1336-6 

822-0 

1879 

1 

2,738 

2,282 

427-6 

65-7 

1879,  May  21. 

1880 

2 

6,742 

4,786 

643-0 

137*8 

1880,  April  17. 

1881 

2 

4,262 

3,662 

330-0 

102-3 

1881,  April  29  mended  . 

1882 

8 

6,433 

6,361 

641-0 

164*4 

1882,  April  16  mended. 

1883 

1 

2,716 

2,264 

314*6 

66*2 

1883,  May  17. 

1884 

8 

9,990 

8,826 

862*6 

239*8 

1866 

8 

6,611 

6,426 

6160 

166*3 

1886 

1 

2,702 

2,262 

813*0 

64*6 

1886,  April  14. 

1887 

2 

8,287 

2,789 

2640 

78*9 

1887,  April  21  (mended). 

1888,  Anril  13  (mended  June 

1886 

1 

IfiH 

i,fm 

210*6 

44*2 

10 

10 

10 

6 


1864-'68 

1864-'78 

1874~'88 

>,  1884-'88 


SuMMABT.    Averages. 


86  yean,  1864-'88 


10,689 
6,661 
6,099 
4,866 

8,906 
4,634 
4,249 
4,066 

1002*6 
488-6 
606-6 
463-0 

266*6 
133*4 
122*4 
116*8 

6,796 

6.663 

636*4 

1631 
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The  first  column  after  the  dates,  shows  the  number  of  cuttings  eadi 
year,  the  second  the  amounts  of  produce  per  acre,  reckoned  in  the 
condition  of  dryness  as  hay,  the  third  the  amount  of  dry  substance,  the 
fourth  that  of  the  mineral  matter,  and  the  last  the  estimated  amoonU 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the  crops.     At  the  bottom  of  the  Table  sre 

f'ven  the  average  annual  results  over  periods  of  10, 10, 10, 5,  and  35  years. 
shall  confine  attention  to  the  amounts  of  produce  reckoned  as  haj, 
and  to  the  estimated  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  as  the  garden-clover  plot  is  only  a  few 
yards  square,  calculations  of  produce  per  acre  can  only  give  approziina- 
tions  to  the  truth ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  can  be  thoroughly  reUed 
upon  so  far  as  their  general  indications  are  concerned.  It  may  be 
added  that  five  times  during  the  whole  period,  gypsum  has  been  applied 
to  one-third,  and  a  mineral  manure  containing  potash,  but  no  nitrogen, 
to  another  third  of  this  plot 

Casting  the  eye  down  the  column  of  produce  as  hay,  it  is  seen  at  a 
glance  that,  excepting  a  few  occasional  years  of  very  high  produce 
during  the  later  periods,  the  amount  of  crop  is  very  much  greater 
during  the  first,  than  during  either  of  the  subsequent  periods  of  10  or 
5  years.  In  fact,  as  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Table,  there  was  an 
average  annual  produce  equal  to  10,689  lbs.  of  hay,  over  the  first  period 
of  10  years,  but  of  only  5,561  lbs.  over  the  second,  and  5,099  lbs.  over 
the  third,  and  of  only  4,866  lbs.  over  the  last  5  years. 

Now,  even  these  latter  amounts  corrrespond  to  what  would  be 
considered  fair,  though  not  large  crops,  when  Clover  is  grown  in  an 
ordinary  course  of  rotation,  once  only  in  4,  or  in  8  years,  or  more ;  so 
that  the  produpe  in  the  earlier  years  on  this  rich  garden-soiT,  was  very 
unusually  large.  Indeed,  the  average  annual  produce  over  the  whole 
period  of  35  years,  namely  6,795  lbs. — more  than  3  tons  of  hay- 
would  be  a  very  good  yield  for  the  crop  grown  only  occasionally  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  agricultura 

But  it  is  when  we  look  at  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the 
Table,  which  show  the  estimated  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops^ 
that  the  importance  and  significance  of  these  results  obtained  on  rich 
garden-soil,  are  fully  recognised ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when 
they  are  compared  with  those  obtained  on  ordinary  arable  land. 

Thus,  whilst  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  average  crops  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  or  Oats,  will  be  from  40  to  50  lbs.  per  acre,  of  Beans  about  100 
lbs.,  of  Meadow  Hay  about  50  lbs.,  and  Clover  Hay  grown  occasionally 
in  rotation  little  more  than  100  lbs. ; — here,  on  this  rich  garden- 
soil,  the  produce  of  Clover  has,  in  one  year  contained  more  than  400 
lbs.  of  nitrogen,  in  three  years  more  than  300  lbs.,  in  several  more 
than  200  lbs.,  and  in  only  eleven  years  of  the  35  less  than  100  lbs. 

In  fact,  as  the  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table  show,  the  estimate 
average  annual  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  above-ground  growth  was— 
over  the  first  10  years  256  lbs.,  over  the  second  10  years  133  lbs.,  over 
the  third  10  years  122  lbs.,  over  the  last  5  years  117  lbs.,  and  over  the 
whole  period  of  35  years  163  lbs. ;  whilst,  as  the  details  show,  the 
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yield  in  the  Slst  year  (1884)  was  about  240  lbs.,  and  in  the  32nd  year 
156  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Further,  the  average  over  the  third  10  years  of  the  continuous 
growth  (122  lbs.),  was  about  as  much  as  in  a  fair  average  crop  grown 
occasionally  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  agriculture. 

There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  clearly  indicated,  a  soil  source  of 
failure  on  the  arable-land,  and  a  soil  source  pf  success  on  the  garden- 
soil. 

The  results  given  in  Table  X.  (below)  will  throw  some  further  light 
on  this  point.  It  shows  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  Id  the  first  9  inches 
of  depth'  of  the  garden-soil,  in  1857  and  in  1879,  between  which 
periods  the  growth  of  21  years  had  been  removed. 

It  also  shows  the  estimated  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the 
surface  soil  at  the  two  periods,  and  the  reduction  in  the  amount  during 
the  21  years. 

TABLE  X; 

RED  CLOVER. 

Grown  on  Rich  Garden  Soil. 
Nitrogen,  per  cent,  and  per  acre,  in  the  fine  soil,  dried  at  100^  C. 

(First  9  inches  of  depth). 


.     Total     . . 

•                •  •                •  • 

1857. 

1879. 

Difference. 

Per  cent. 
0-o09o 

Per  cent. 
0-3634 

Per  cent. 
0-1461 

Per  acre          

Per  acre  per  annnm  (21  years) 

lbs. 
9,528 

lbs. 
6,796 

lbs. 
2,732 
130 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  given  for  the 
sample  collected  in  October,  1857,  is  the  mean  of  duplicate  or  more 
determinations,  made  in  1857,  in  1866,  and  again  in  1880;  and  it  is 
almost  identical  with  the  results  obtained  at  the  latest  of  these  dates. 

The  first  point  to  notice  is,  that  the  first  9  inches  of  depth  of  this 
rich  garden-soil  contained  more  than  half  a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  that 
is,  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  Rothamsted  arable 
soils,  and  nearly  five  times  as  much  as  the  exhausted  arable  Clover-land 
soil  where  the  crop  failed.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  that  the  garden-soil 
would  be  correspondingly  rich  in  all  other  constituents ;  but  some 
portions  of  the  arable  soil  where  the  Clover  failed,  had  received  much 
more  of  mineral  constituents  by  manure  than  had  been  removed  in  the 
crops. 

The  result  given  for  1879  is  the  mean  of  determinations  made  on 
three  separate  samples,  for  which  the  determinations  agreed  very  well. 
The  results  can  leave  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  a  great  reduction 
in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  since  1857.  The  reduction 
amounts  to  nearly  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  21  years ;  and, 
reckoned  per  acre,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  Table,  it  corres- 
ponded to  a.lo8s  of  2,732  lbs.  during  the  21  years;  and,  although,  as 
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has  been  seen,  fairly  average,  and  even  good  crops,  were  still  grown,  it 
is  obvious  that  coincidently  with  this  great  reduction  in  the  stock  of 
nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  redaction  in 
the  Clover-growing  capability  of  the  soil 

On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  whilst  fresh  seed  was  only 
sown  four  times  during  the  first  1 7  of  the  35  years,  it  has  been  fully  or 
partially  sown  16  times  during  the  last  18  years.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  plant  was  able  to  stand  very  much  longer  in  the  earlier 
than  in  the  later  condition  of  the  soil.  Indeed,  both  the  reduced 
persistence  of  the  plant,  and  the  reduced  produce,  have  been  coincident 
with  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil 

The  question  arises — what  relation  does  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
lost  by  the  soil,  bear  to  the  amount  taken  off  in  the  crops ) 

It  is  admittedly  necessary  to  accept  with  some  reservation  results  of 
calculations  of  produce  per  acre,  from  amounts  obtained  on  a  few 
square  yards,  but  the  general  indications  may  doubtless  be  tnisted. 
Such  estimates  show  more  than  160  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  have  been 
removed  per  acre  per  annum  in  the  crops,  over  the  21  years ;  whilst  the 
estimated  loss  of  the  surface-soil  corresponds  to  about  130  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  the  loss  by  the  surface-soil  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
removed  in  the  crops. 

There  is,  however,  evidence  leading  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the 
case  of  soils  to  which  excessive  amounts  of  farmyard  manure  are 
applied,  as,  for  instance,  to  such  a  garden  soil,  there  may  be  some  loss 
by  the  evolution  of  free  nitrogeii ;  and  obviously  so  far  as  this  may 
have  occurred  in  the  garden  soil,  there  will  be  the  less  of  the  ascertained 
loss  to  be  credited  to  assimilation  by  the  growing  Clover. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  that  when  growing  on  ordinary 
arable  soil,  the  Clover  plant  throws  out  a  large  amount  of  feeding  root 
in  the  lower  layers ;  and  although  in  the  case  of  so  rich  a  surface  soil 
the  plant  may  derive  a  larger  proportion  of  its  nutriment  from  that 
source,  we  must  at  the  same  time  suppose  that  it  has  also  availed  itself 
of  the  resources  oi  the  subsoil.  Unfortunately,  in  1857  samples  were 
only  taken  to  the  depth  of  nine  inches,  so  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  subsoil  at  the  two  periods.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  1879  the  second  nine  inches  showed  about 
three  times  as  high  a  percentage  of  nitrogen  as  the  subsoils  of  the  arable 
field  at  the  same  depth ;  indeed  nearly  twice  as  high  a  percentage  as 
some  of  the  exhausted  arable  surface-soils.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  the  subsoil  of  the  garden  plot  has  contributed  nitrogen 
to  the  Clover  crops. 

Here  then,  notwithstanding  the  very  little  effect  of  direct  nitrogenoos 
manures,  on  either  the  Beans  or  the  Clover,  on  the  ordinary  arable 
land,  there  would  seem  to  be  very  clear  evidence  of  a  soil-source  of,  at 
any  rate  much,  if  not  indeed  of  the  whole,  of  the  enormous  amounts  of 
nitrogen  assimilated  over  a  given  area  by  the  Clover  growing  on  the 
rich  garden  soil. 
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PRODUCE  OF  NITROGEN  IN  THE  MIXED  HERBAGE  OF  GRASS  LAND. 

The  results  in  Table  XI.  afford  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 


TABLE  XI. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  MIXED  HERBAGE  OF  PERMANENT  GRASS  LAND. 

The  Park,  Rothamsted. 
Resalts  Bhowing  the  effects  of  Potash,  on  the  development  of  Legnminosse,  and  on  the 

yield  of  Nitrogen  in  the  crops. 


GoDditioiis 
Plots.  of 

Maniiriiig. 


Mean  per  cent. 

aooording  to  botanical 

separations  at  6  periods, 

1862,  '67,  '71,  '72,  '74,  '76. 


Gram- 
inead. 


Leguin- 
InosflB. 


Other 
Olden. 


Average  produce 

per  acre  per  annum, 

20  Tears,  186ft-'76, 

accoraing  to  mean  per 

cent,  of  the  6  separations. 


Oram- 
iness. 


Legum- 
inosce. 


Other 
Orders. 


Avenge  Nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum. 


10 

10 

20 

yean 

1866- 

vean 
1866- 

yean 
1856- 

1866. 

1876. 

1876. 

a 

4-1 

8 


Umnanured 

Superphos- ) 

phate*     ( 

CoiDplex     I 

Min.Man.-^  ( 

Oomples 

Min.Maa 


.«! 


p.  c. 
70*94 

68*17 
78*71 
66*92 


I 


p.  e. 
8*17 

6*68 

8*48 

19*18 


p.  0. 
20-89 

lbs. 
1690 

Ibfi. 
196 

lbs. 
496 

lbs. 
861 

lbs. 
80*9 

9616 

1699 

142 

662 

86*7 

81*6 

17*86 

2489 

286 

608 

64-4 

88-6 

18-96 

2649 

767 

662 

66-2 

68*0 

lbs. 
88*0 

83*6 
46*6 
66-6 


*  Plot  4-1,  botanical  sepamtions  at  4  periods  only,  namely  1862, 1867, 1872,  and  1876. 
+  Including  Potash,  6  years,  1866-61,  excluding  Potash,  14  yean,  1862-1876. 
t  Induding  Potash  every  year. 

As  stated  in  the  title  of  the  Table,  the  results  show,  in  the  case  of 
experiments  on  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land,  the  effects  of  potash 
on  the  development  of  the  Leguminosae,  and  on  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in 
the  crop.  Results  are  given  for  four  plots — one  without  any  manure ; 
one  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  ;  one  with  a  complex  mineral 
manure,  including  potash  for  six  years,  but  excluding  potash  for  the 
Bucceeding  14  years ;  and  lastly,  one  with  the  complex  mineral  manure, 
including  potash  every  year  of  the  twenty. 

The  first  set  of  three  columns  shows  the  average  percentage  of 
gramineous,  legupiinous,  and  miscellaneous  herbage,  in  the  produce, 
according  to  botanical  separations  made  in  six,  or  in  four  seasons,  as 
stated  ;  the  second  set  the  average  produce  per  acre  over  20  years,  of 
each  of  these  descriptions  of  herbage  ;  and  the  last  three  columns  show 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  per  acre  per  annum,  in  the  mixed  produce, 
over  the  first  10,  the  second  10,  and  the  total  period  of  20  years. 

It  is  seen  that  on  plot  8,  with  only  a  temporary  supply  of  potash, 
the  percentage  of  leguminous  herbage  in  the  produce  is  higher  than  on 
plot  4-1  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone ;  but  that,  on  plot  7,  with 
the  continuous  supply  of  potash,  it  is  more  than  twice  as  high.  Thus, 
the  percentage  of  leguminous  herbage  is — on  plot  4-1,  5*68  ;  on  plot  8, 
8-43;  but  on  plot  7,  19-13. 

The  middle  column  of  the  second  division  shows  that  the  estimated 
amounts  of  leguminous  herbage  per  acre  per  annum  were — on  plot  4-1 
without  any  potash  142  lbs.,  on  plot  8  with  partial  supply  of  potash 
285  lbs.,  and  on  plot  7  with  the  continuous  supply  757  lbs. 
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Turning  to  the  yield  of  nitrogen  on  the  different  plots,  it  is  seen 
that  the  amounts  are  almost  identical  without  manure,  and  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime  alone,  namely,  about  33  lb&  per  acre  per  annum. 
On  plot  8,  where  a  complex  mineral  manure,  including  potash  six  years, 
but  excluding  it  fourteen  years,  was  employed,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  is 
raised  to  46*5  lbs. ;  and  on  plot  7,  which  received  the  mixed  mineral 
manure,  including  potash  every  year  of  the  twenty,  the  yield  is  56*6 
lbs.  per  acre  per  annum.  Further,  without  manure,  and  with  super- 
phosphate of  lime  alone,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in 
the  later,  compared  with  the  earlier  years.  With  the  mineral  manure, 
including  potash  in  the  first  six  years  only,  there  was  a  much  more 
marked  decline.  With  the  mineral  manure,  including  potash  every 
year,  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  even  a  slight  tendency  to  an 
increased  yield  of  nitrogen,  in  the  later  years. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  estimated  that  the  plot  receiving  potash  every  year, 
yielded  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  an  average  of  23*6  Iba  more 
nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  than  the  unmanured  plot,  and  this 
increased  yield  was  associated  with  an  increased  growth  of  Leguminous 
herbage.  Whence  comes  the  23*6  lbs.  more  nitrogen  annusdly  taken 
up  per  acre  on  the  mineral  manured  than  on  the  unmanured  ploti 
The  results  in  Table  XII.  will  afford  evidence  on  this  point. 


TABLE  XII. 
PERMANENT  MEADOW  LAND  SOILS. 
Nitrogen^  per  cent,  and  per  acre,  in  fine  soil,  dried  at  100^  C. 


1870. 

1876. 

1878. 

Plot  3.    Unmannred         

Plot  7.    Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  including  Potash  . . 

Per  cent. 
0-2617 

Percent. 
0-2466 
0-2236 

Percent. 
0Z146 

Difference 

Diiferenoe per  acre  (T°**^^y®™   •• 
^uxuM.^u^  y^  a^x<3  ^  Average  per  annum     , . 

00*230 

lbs. 
6060 
2o-3 

After  20  years  of  continuous  experiment,  samples  of  soil  were 
taken  at  three  places  on  each  of  the  experimental  plots,  and  the  TaUe 
shows  the  means  of  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soils  of  the 
unmanured  plot,  and  of  the  plot  receiving  the  complex  mineral  manure 
(including  potash),  every  year.  Some  control  results  are  also  given. 
Thus,  determinations  made  in  samples  of  the  unmanured  soil  collected 
in  1870,  control  those  in  the  samples  collected  in  1876,  after  the  crops 
of  five  more  years  had  been  removed ;  and,  again,  the  results  obtained 
on  samples  collected  from  the  mineral  manured  plot  in  1878,  control 
and  confirm  those  obtained  on  the  samples  taken  in  1876. 

Keferring  to  the  main  figures,  those  relating  to  the  samples  taken  in 
1876,  it  is  seen,  that  whilst  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  suiface- 
soil  of  the  unmanured  plot  was  0*2466,  it  was  in  that  of  the  mineral 
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manured  plot,  which  had  yielded  so  much  more  nitrogen  in  the  crops, 
only  0*2236  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-tenth  less. 

Calculated  per  acre,  the  surface-soil  of  the  mineral  manured  plot,  to 
the  depth  of  nine  inches,  contained,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years,  506 
lbs.  less  nitrogen  than  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  to  the  same  depth  -, 
corresponding  to  an  annual  reduction  of  25-3  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum. 

Without  pretending  to  claim  absolute  accuracy  for  such  results,  and 
such  calculations,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  whilst  the  estimated  increased  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per 
annum,  in  the  mineral  manured  crop  was  23*6  lbs.,  the  estimated 
increased  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  surface  soil  should  be  25-3  lbs.  per 
acre  per  annum. 

In  reference  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  results,  the  resources 
of  the  surface  soil  would  seem  to  have  been  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
drawn  upon,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  potash  of  artificial  manures 
is  almost  exclusively  retained  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  soil,  and 
that  the  leguminous  plant  that  was  the  most  prominently  developed 
was  the  Lathynta  pralensts,  which,  although  it  has  also  deep  roots, 
throws  out  an  enormous  quantity  of  feeding  root  near  the  surface ; 
whilst  the  prominent  plants  of  other  families  were  also  those 
characterised  by  superficial  rooting. 

Here,  again,  then,  in  these  results  with  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass 
land,  as  in  those  with  the  Clover  on  the  rich  garden-soil,  there  seems  to 
be  clear  indication  that  the  soil  is  an  important  source  of  nitrogen  to 
Leguminos8B. 

The  next  illustrations  will  bring  to  view  the  curious  result  that,  on 
soil  where  one  leguminous  plant  has  practically  failed,  another  plant  of 
the  same  family  may  grow  luxuriantly,  and  in  some  way  obtain  very 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen. 

RED  GLOVER  GROWN  AFTER  BEANS. 

The  experiments  to  which  I  have  now  to  direct  attention,  were 
made  in  tne  field  which  had  been  devoted  to  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  beans  for  a  period  of  32  years ;  but  which,  as  has  been  seen, 
so  far  failed  that  an  average  crop  was  seldom  obtained;  whilst  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  taken  up  over  a  given  area,  though  still  much  more 
than  in  ntm-Leguminous  crops  grown  under  similar  conditions,  was, 
after  the  first  few  years,  much  below  the  amount  in  a  fairly  average 
Bean-crop.  After  the  cessation  of  the  experiment  with  Beans  in  1878, 
the  land  was  left  fallow  for  between  four  and  five  years,  to  1882 
inclusive,  when  Grass-seeds  were  sown,  but  failed.  On  this  land,  on 
which  the  attempt  to  grow  the  Leguminous-crop — Beans — had  been 
abandoned,  Barley  and  Clover  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1883. 

Before  considering  the  results  of  this  new  experiment,  it  will  be 
well  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  direct  experimental  evidence  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  soils.  Thus,  in  April,  1883,  before  the  Barley 
and  Clover  were  sown,  the  surface-soil  (free  of  stones,  and  reckoned 
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dry)  of  the  plot  which  had  been  entirely  unmaDured  during  the  32 
years  of  the  experiments  with  the  Beans,  contained  0*0993  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  that  of  the  mineral  manured  plot  0*1087  per  cent,  and  that 
of  the  plot  which  had  received  both  the  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manure  0*1163  per  cent,  amounts  which  show  considerable  nitrog^i 
exhaustion  of  the  surface-soil. 

Also  in  1883,  the  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  was  determined  in  samples, 
each  of  9  inches  of  depth,  down  to  a  total  depth  of  72  inches.  In  the 
case  of  several  plots,  the  results  show,  calculated  per  acre,  that  the 
total  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  to  the  depth  of  8  times  9  inches, 
or  72  inches  in  all,  was  27*95  lbs.  in  the  unmanured  plot,  20*72  in  that 
with  purely  mineral  manure,  and  25*38  lbs.  in  that  of  the  plot  which 
had  received  both  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure.  In  the  soil  of  the 
farm-yard  manure  plot,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  was  about  twice 
as  much — namely  50*46  lbs.  Excluding  this  last  result,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  already  existing  as  nitric  acid,  to  the 
depth  determined,  were  very  small. 

These,  then,  were  the  conditions  of  the  soil  when  the  Barley  and 
Clover  were  sown  in  the  spring  of  1883.  The  Clover  grew  very 
luxuriantly  from  the  hrst,  so  much  so  as  considerably  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  Barley. 

Table  XIII.  (below),  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  the 
Barley  and  Clover  in  1883,  and  in  the  Clover  in  1884  and  1885. 

TABLE  XIII. 

BARLEY  AND  CLOVER,  GROWN  AFTER  BEANS. 

Geeooroft  Field. 
Nitrogen  remoyed  per  acre  in  the  Crops. 


Previoaa  Condition  of  Mannring. 


Without  Manure        

Mineral  Manure  and  some  Nitrogen 
Mineral  Manure  only 


1883. 

Barley  and 

Clover. 


1884. 
Clover. 


lbs. 
450 
67-2 
69*3 


Ibfl. 
183*2 
1931 
206*4 


1885. 
Clover. 


lbs. 
62*7 
79-9 
81*6 


TotaL 


280-9 
330*2 
847*3 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  plots,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  of  which 
is  here  given,  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  for  which  the  yield 
of  nitrogen  in  the  Beans  was  given ;  some  of  the  Barley  and  Clover 
crops  having  been  taken  together  where  no  difference  in  the  produce 
was  observable.  Thus,  half  the  plot  represented  as  without  manure,  had 
been  unmanured  from  the  commencement,  that  is  for  nearly  40  years, 
but  the  other  half  received  some  nitrogen  to  1878  inclusive,  but  had 
since  been  entirely  unmanured.  Again,  the  results  given  in  the  second 
line  relate  to  the  produce  of  a  plot  part  of  which  received  purely 
mineral  manure,  but  the  other  part  ammonium-salts  or  nitrate  up  to 
1878,  but  none  since.  The  results  given  in  the  third  line  relate, 
however,  to  a  plot  which  has  not  received  any  nitrogenous  manare 
from  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  with  the  Beans,  but  which 
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was  not  brought  under  experiment  until  5  ^ears  later  than  the  other 
plots. 

Thus,  on  a  plot  where  a  purely  mineral  manure  containing  potash, 
bat  no  nitrogen,  had  been  applied  for  27  years,  to  1878  inclusive,  and 
no  manure  since,  347 '3  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  gathered  per  acre,  almost 
wholly  by  the  Leguminous  crop — Clover.  On  a  plot  on  part  of  which  the 
mineral  only,  and  on  part  the  same  mineral  manure  and  ammonium- 
salts  or  nitrate  had  been  applied  up  to  1878,  but  nothing  since,  330-2 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  removed  in  the  crops.  Lastly,  where,  to  half  of 
the  plot  no  manure  whatever  had  been  applied  for  nearly  40  years,  but 
to  the  other  half  ammonium-salts  or  nitrate  had  been  applied  up  to 
1878,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  in  the  Barley  and  Clover  was  280*9  lbs. 

Here,  then,  in  a  field  where  Beans  had  been  grown  for  many  years 
in  succession,  and  had  3rielded  much  less  than  average  crops,  and  the 
land  had  then  been  left  fallow  for  several  years ;  where  the  surface-soil 
had  become  very  poor  in  total  nitrogen  ;  where  both  surface  and  sub- 
soil were  very  poor  in  ready-formed  nitric  acid ;  and  where  there  was  a 
minimum  amount  of  crop  residue  near  the  surface  for  decomposition 
and  nitrification,  there  were  grown  very  large  crops  of  clover,  containing 
very  large  amounts  of  nitrogen. 

Not  only  was  so  much  nitrogen  removed  in  the  crops,  but  the 
surface-soils  became  determinably  richer  in  nitrogen,  as  the  results  in 
Table  XIV.  (below)  show.  There  are  there  given,  the  percentages  of 
nitrogen  in  the  sifted  dry  surface-soil  of  the  three  plots  for  which  the 
produce  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  Beans  have  been  given.  The  results 
relate  to  samples  taken  in  April  1883,  before  the  sowing  of  the  Barley 
and  Clover,  and  in  November  1885,  after  the  removal  of  the  crops. 
The  first  two  columns  show  the  percentages  of  nitrogen,  and  the  other 
columns  the  calculated  amounts  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  in  the  surface- 
soils,  9  inches  deep,  at  the  different  dates,  and  the  estimated  gain  of 
nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  clover. 

TABLE  XIV. 


Nitrogen,  per  cent,  and  per  acre,  in  the  snrface-soilB,  before  and  after  the 

growth  of  the  Barley  and  Clover. 

Nitrogen  in  sifted  dry  aoll. 

Per  cent. 

Per  acre. 

188S. 

1885. 

18R3. 

1886. 

1886 

+  or  - 
1883. 

1.     Without  Manure    .. 
o    (  With  Mineral  Manure 
containing  Potash 
q       With  Mineral  Manure       ) 
*•  \        and  Nitrogen               f 

Per  cent. 
00993 

0-1087 
01163 

Per  cent. 
0-1083 

0-1149 
0-1225 

Iba. 
2441 

2672 
2859 

lbs. 
2662 

2824 
3011 

lbs. 
+  221 

+   152 
+    152 

Without  assuming  that  the  figures  represent  accurately  the  amounts 
of  nitrogen  accumulated  per  acre,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
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surface-soils  had  become  considerably  richer.  If,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  we  assume  that  300  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  removed  per 
acre  in  the  crops,  and  that  150  lbs.  were  accumulated  in  the  surface- 
soil,  we  have  450  lbs.  of  nitrogen  to  account  for,  as  gathered  by  the 
crops  within  a  period  of  little  more  than  two  years. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  the  experimental  results  themselves  no 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  source  of  so  large  an  amount  of  nitrogen. 
As  the  surface-soil  became  determinably  richer,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  have  been  derived  either  from  above  or  below  it — from  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  the  sub-soil ;  and,  if  from  the  sub-soil,  the  question 
arises — whether  it  was  taken  up  as  nitric  acid,  as  ammonia,  or  as 
organic  nitrogen  1  I  shall  have  to  adduce  evidence  bearing  on  these 
points  further  on ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  experimental  results  themselves,  to  show  that  so  large  an  amount 
of  nitrogen  could  have  been  available  as  nitric  acid. 

VARIOUS  LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS  GROWN  AFTER  RED  CLOVER. 

I  have  now  to  adduce  another,  and  even  much  more  striking 
instance,  of  successful  growth,  and  of  great  accumulation  of  nitrogen, 
by  plants  of  the  Leguminous  family,  on  soil  where  another  plant  of  the 
same  family  had  failed,  and  where  the  surface-soil  had  become  very 
poor  in  nitrogen. 

The  experiments  were  made  on  the  plots  where  it  had  been 
attempted  to  grow  Ked  Glover  year  after  year  on  the  same  land; 
where,  in  fact.  Clover  had  been  sown  1 2  times  in  30  years,  and  where, 
in  8  out  of  the  last  10  trials,  the  plant  had  died  off  in  the  winter  and 
spring  succeeding  the  sowing  of  the  seed ;  in  4  cases  without  any  crop 
at  all,  and  in  the  other  4  yielding  very  small  cuttings. 

In  1878,  the  land  was  devoted  to  experiments  with  varioos 
Leguminous  plants,  differently  manured,  having  regard,  however,  to 
the  previous  manurial  history  of  the  plots. 

The  object  was  to  ascertain  whether,  among  a  selection  of  plants 
all  belonging  to  the  Leguminous  family,  but  of  different  habits  of 
growth,  and  especially  of  different  character  and  range  of  roots,  some 
could  be  grown  successfully  for  a  longer  time,  and  would  yield  more 
produce,  containing  more  nitrogen,  as  well  as  other  constituents,  than 
others  ;  all  being  supplied  with  the  same  descriptions  and  quantities  of 
manuring  substances,  applied  to  the  surface-soil.  Further,  whether 
the  success  in  some  cases,  and  the  failure  in  others,  would  afford 
additional  evidence  as  to  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminos^ 
generally,  and  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  Red  Clover  when 
grown  too  frequently  on  the  same  land. 

Accordingly,  14  different  LeguminoscR  were  selected,  and  sown  in 
1878.  These  included  8  species  or  varieties  of  Trifolium,  2  species  of 
Medicago,  Melilotus  Imcantha^  Lotus  comiculahis,  Vieia  safwa,  and 
Laihynts  pratensis.  Of  these,  6  of  the  8  Trifoliums  have  already 
failed,  and  been  replaced  by  other  plants ;  as  also  have  the  Medkago 
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h^niUna,  the  Lottia  comiculatus,  and  the  Lathyrus  pratensts  ;  the  last 
being  replaced  in  the  second  year  by  Onobrychua  sativa.  The  plants 
whidi  have  maintained  fair,  but  very  varying  character  of  growth,  are 
the  Trifolium  repens,  Vicia  sativa^  MelUotus  leucantha,  and  Medicago 
sativa)  and  I  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  growth  of  these 
plants  on  this  Clover-exhausted  soil. 

That  the  surface-soil  had  become  very  poor  in  nitrogen  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  mean  percentage  of  it  in  the  sifted  dry  surface- 
soil  of  5  of  the  Clover  plots  was,  in  March  1881,  only  0'1058,  which 
is  considerably  lower  than  was  found  in  the  same  field  many  years 
before,  and  lower  than  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  fields  at 
Rothamsted  excepting  those  where  crops  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  on  the  same  land  without  nitrogenous  manure.  It  is  a  point  of 
interest,  however,  that  the  percentage  in  the  surface-soil  is  not  so  low 
as  in  immediately  adjoining  land,  which  has  been  under  alternate  Wheat 
and  Fallow  for  nearly  30  years  without  manure. 

The  real  interest  of  the  results  depends  on  the  amounts,  and  on  the 
difference  in  the  amounts,  of  nitrogen,  which  the  various  plants  have 
assimilated  over  a  given  area,  all  growing  side  by  side  on  the  same 
Rod-clover-exhausted  land,  and  with  the  same  mineral  manures, 
without  any  nitrogen  supply. 

Accordingly,  the  upper  part  of  Table  XV.  (p.  32)  shows  the 
estimated  average  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  Gramineous  crop,  Wheat, 
grown  in  alternation  with  Fallow,  over  27  years  to  1877  inclusive,  and 
in  the  Red-clover,  (together  with  other  crops  when  it  failed)  over  29 
years,  also  to  1877  inclusive.  Then,  in  the  body  of  the  Table  are  given, 
the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  Wheat  alternated  with  Fallow,  and  in 
the  produce  of  five  different  Leguminous  plants,  during  the  subsequent 
years,  commencing  with  1878,  and  ending  with  1888. 

Thus,  over  the  preliminary  period,  the  Wheat  gave  an  average 
annual  yield  of  nitrogen  per  acre  of  17  lbs.,  and  the  Clover  gave,  over 
much  the  same  perioa,  an  average  of  32  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Against  these  amounts,  the  various  crops  yielded,  over  the 
subsequent  years,  averages  as  follows  : — The  Fallow  Wheat,  over  11 
years,  12  lbs. ;  the  Red  Clover  (Trifolium  pratense),  over  8  years,  14 
lbs. ;  the  W^hite  Clover  (Trifolium  repens),  over  11  years,  26  lbs. ;  the 
Vetch  (Vicia  sativa),  over  11  years,  77  lbs.;  the  Bokhara  Clover 
(Melilotus  leucantha),  62  lbs. ;  and  the  Lucerne  (Medicago  sativa), 
over  11  years,  136  lbs. 

Or,  if  we  take  the  average  amounts  over  the  years  of  actual  crop 
only,  the  amounts  were — in  the  Wheat  22  lbs.,  in  the  Red  Clover  22 
lbs.,  in  the  White  Clover  47  lbs.,  in  the  Vetch  77  lbs.,  in  the  Bokhara 
Clover  68  lbs.,  and  in  the  Lucerne  the  enormous  amount  of  166  lbs.,  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum. 

Again,  if  we  take  the  total  yields  of  nitrogen  over  the  experimental 
periods,  we  have,  in  the  Wheat  133  lbs.,  in  the  Red  Clover  112  lbs., 
in  the  White  Clover  283  lbs.,  in  the  Vetch  846  lbs.,  in  the  Bokhara 
Clover  679  lbs.,  and  in  the  Lucerne  1,492  lbs. ;  that  is,  in  the  Lucerne 
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about  eleven  times  as  much  as  in  the  Wheat,  and  more  than 
times  as  much  as  in  the  Red  Clover.  Indeed,  this  very  deeply,  and 
very  powerfully  rooting  plant,  yielded,  in  its  above-ground  produce 
alone,  337  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  1884,  270  lbs.  in  1885,  167  lbs.  in  1886, 
247  lbs.  in  1887,  and  161  lbs.  in  1888. 


TABLE  XV. 

Estimated  yield  of  Nitrogen  per  acre,  in  lbs.,  in  Wheat  alternated  with  FaUov, 
and  in  yaiions  Legaminona  Crops,  without  Nitrogenona  Mannie. 


Un- 

manured 

Fallow 

Wheat. 


Minend  Hanues  onlj. 


Trifolium 
pratense. 


Trifolium 
repeDB. 


Vicia 
mti^. 


Melilotos 
leaeanUia    aatiTa. 


Phblikixaby  Pkbioo.    Wheat  akd  Fallow,  87  yn.,  lfl&l-'77.    Bbx>  Cloybb,  4ke.,  29  yia.. 


Average  per  acre  per  annum 


Ibs. 
32 
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1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

1886 
1887 

1888 


Total,  11  years,  1878-'88.. 
Average,  11  years,  1878-'W 
Average  for  years  of  crop 


Iba. 

29 
Fallow 

24 
Fallow 

18 
Fallow 

29 
Fallow 

14 
Fallow 

19   ( 


133 
12 
22 


Medicago 
■ativa 


283 
26 

47 


Ibe. 

lbs. 

61 

53 

46 

130 

58 

36 

65 

60 

146 

145 

101 

27 

113 

56 

90 

58 

52 

0 

64 

82 

60 

32 

846 

679 

77 

62 

77 

68 

Iba. 

0 

0 

28 

28 

111 

143 

337 

270 

167 
247 

161 


1492 
136 
166 


*  Eight  years  only,  1878-'85. 

Not  only  have  these  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  been  removed  in  the 
above-ground  produce,  but  determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  saifaee- 
soils  of  the  Vetch  plot  in  1 883,  and  of  the  White  Clover,  the  Bokhan 
Clover,  and  the  Lucerne  plots,  in  1885,  have  shown,  as  in  the  case  <rf 
the  Clover  aft«r  the  Beans,  that  the  surface-soil  has  gained  rather  than 
lost  nitrogen,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  nitrogenous  crop-residoe. 
Here  again,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  original  source  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  crops  has  not  been  the  surface-soil.  It  must  have  been  derived 
either  from  the  atmosphere  or  from  the  sub-soil. 

The  next  results  will  throw  some  light  on  this  point  Thus,  having 
made  initiative  experiments  of  the  same  kind  some  years  previously,  in 
July,  1883,  samples  of  soil  were  taken  to  the  depth  of  12  times  9  inches, 
or  108  inches  in  all,  on  the  Wheat  fallow  plot,  on  the  White  Clover 
plot,  and  on  two  of  the  Vetch  plots,  for  the  determinatimi  of  the 
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amoant  of  nitrogen  existing  as  nitric  acid,  at  each  depth.    Table  XVI. 
summarises  the  results. 


TABLE  XVI. 

NittQgeD  as  Nitrio  Acid,  per  acre,  Iba.,  in  soils  of  some  experimental  plots, 

without  Nitrogenous  Manure  for  mora  than  30  years. 

Hoosfleld,  Bothamsted. 

Samples  collected  July  17-26, 1883. 


Depths. 


Inches. 
1-9 
10-18 
19-27 
28-36 
37-45 
46-54 
55-63 
64-72 
73-81 
82-90 
91-99 
100-108 


Whest- 

TrifoliTim 

FaUow 

repens. 

Land. 

Series  1. 

Uninanured. 

Plot  4. 

lbs. 

11)9. 

19-85 

30-90 

8-05 

27-73 

2-47 

8-44 

2-70 

7-64 

1-62 

9-07 

3-57 

8-77 

3-84 

7-92 

2-28 

8-34 

1-48 

8-27 

1-76 

9-95 

2-94 

9-16 

1-84 

9-51 

Vicia 

sativa. 

Series  1. 

Plot  4. 


lbs. 
12-16 
4-11 
1-37 
1-67 
4-58 
6-37 
7-16 
5-95 
4-54 
5-32 
5-66 
5-32 


Vicia 

sativa. 

Series  1. 

Plot  tf. 


lbs. 
10-22 
2-72 


1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 


08 
52 
51 
42 
52 
92 
81 
-14 
40 


6-46 


Trifoliam 
Tepens 

+  or  — 
Wheat 
Land. 


+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


lbs. 
11-05 
19-68 
5-97 
4-94 
7-45 
5*20 
4-08 
6-06 
6-79 
8-19 
6-22 
7-67 


for- 
Trifolium  repens. 


Vicia 
sativa. 
Plot  4. 


lbs. 

—  18-74 

—  23-62 
--    7-07 

—  5-97 

—  4-49 

—  2-40 

—  0-76 

—  2-39 

—  3-73 

—  4-63 

—  3-50 

—  4-19 


Vicia 
sativa. 
Plot  6. 


lbs. 
-  20-68 
-25-01 


7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 


36 
12 
56 
35 
40 
42 
46 
81 
2-76 
3-05 


SUMMA&T. 


1-27 

28-54 

55-81 

82-108 

30-37 
7-89 
7-60 
6-54 

67-07 
25-48 
24-53 
28-62 

17-64 
12-62 
17-65 
16-30 

14-02 

8-45 

14-25 

1800 

+  36-70 
+  17-69 
+  16-93 
+  22-08 

—  49-43 

—  12-86 

—  6-88 

—  12-32 

—  53-05 

—  17-03 

—  10-28 

—  10-62 

1-54 
55-106 

38-26 
14-14 

92-55 
53-15 

30-26 
33-95 

22-47 
32-25 

+  54-29 
+  3901 

—  62-29 

—  19-20 

—  70-08 

—  20-90 

1-108 

52-40 

145-70 

64-21 

64-72 

+  93-30 

—  81-49 

—  90-98 

The  first  point  to  notice  is  that,  at  each  depth,  from  the  first  to  the 
twelfth,  the  TVifolhim  repens  soil  contains  much  more  nitrogen  as  nitric 
acid  than  the  Wheat  fallow  soil ;  and,  as  the  figures  at  the  hottom  of 
the  Table  show,  whilst  to  the  total  depth  of  108  inches,  or  9  feet,  the 
Wheat  fallow  soil  is  estimated  to  contain  per  acre  only  52*4  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid,  the  TrifoUum  repens  soil,  that  is  the  Leguminous 
plant  son,  contained  to  the  same  depth  145-7  lbs. 

Now,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  Leguminous  plant  plots 
had  received  mineral  manures,  and  the  Wheat  land  had  not,  the 
characteristic  difference  in  the  history  of  the  two  plots  was,  that  the 
one  had,  from  time  to  time  grown  a  Leguminous  crop,  and  the  other 
had  not,  and  the  one  which  had  grown  Leguminous  crops  contained,  to 
the  depth  of  9  feet,  nearly  3  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  as 
the  Gramineous  crop  soil. 

The  difference  is  the  greatest  near  the  surface,  but  it  is  very 
considerable  down  to  the  lowest  depths.     In  the  first  three  depths^ 
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there  is  more  than  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  nitric  add  in  the 
Trifolium  repens,  as  in  the  Wheat  fallow  soil ;  in  the  second  and  third 
3  depths,  there  is  more  than  3  times ;  and  in  the  fonrth  3,  more  than  4 
times  as  much.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  any  loss  by  drainage  would 
be  much  the  greater  from  the  TVifoUum  plot,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  plots  was  probably  greater  thaii  the  figures  show. 

In  the  case  of  both  plots  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric 
acid  is  the  greatest  near  the  surface,  indicating  more  active  nitrification ; 
and  the  greater  amount  in  the  TrifoUum  soil  is  doubtless  due  to  more 
nitrogenous  crop-residue  from  the  Leguminous  than  from  the  Grami- 
neous crop.  Indeed,  as  Table  XY.  (p.  32)  shows,  about  74  lb&  of 
nitrogen  had  been  removed  in  the  Trifolium  repens  crops,  and  only  18 
lbs.  in  the  Wheat,  in  1882,  and  none  from  eiUier  in  1883,  the  year  of 
soil  sampling ;  and  the  crop-residue  of  the  TV^hum  r^fens  woold 
contain  much  more  nitrogen  than  that  of  the  Wheat.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  in  the  Tri/oUum  soil,  together 
with  the  larger  amount  lost  by  drainage,  could  be  entirely  due  to  the 
nitrification  of  recent  crop-residue.  Some  found  in  the  lower  layers  is, 
however,  doubtless  due  to  washing  down  from  the  surface.  But  as, 
notwithstanding  much  more  nitrogen  had  been  removed  in  the  crops 
from  the  Leguminous  than  from  the  Gramineous  crop  land  during  the 
preceding  30  years,  the  surface-soil  of  the  Leguminous  plot  remained 
slightly  richer  in  nitrogen,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  nitric  acid  could  not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  sarfac&eoiL 
If,  therefore,  it  did  not  come  from  the  atmosphere,  it  has  been 
derived  from  the  sub-soiL 

The  indication  is,  that  nitrification  is  more  active  under  the 
influence  of  Leguminous  than  of  Gramineous  growth  and  crop-residue. 
There  would  not  only  be  more  nitrogenous  matter  for  nitrification,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  development  of  the  nitrifying  organisms  is  ibe 
more  favoured.  Part  of  the  result  may,  therefore,  be  due  to  the 
passage  downwards  of  the  organisms,  and  the  nitrification  of  the  oiganic 
nitrogen  of  the  sub-soil. 

An  alternative  is,  that  the  soil  and  the  sub-soil  may  still  be  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen,  but  that  the  plants  may  take  up,  at  any  rate 
part,  as  ammonia,  or  as  organic  nitrogen.  To  this  point  I  shall  recur 
presently. 

Comparing  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the  Vieia  saMva 
soils,  with  those  in  the  Trifolium  repens  soil,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
whilst  from  the  TYtfoUum  repens  soil  only  164  lbs.  of  nitrogen  had  been 
removed  per  acre  in  the  crops  of  the  five  years  to  1882  inclusive,  366 
lbs.  had  been  removed  in  the  Vida  crops  to  the  same  date.  Then, 
whilst  none  was  removed  in  crops  from  the  7'rifolium  plot  in  1883,  101 
lbs.  were  removed  in  the  Vicia  crops  just  before  soil-sampling.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  of  the  Ficia  soils  contains  81*5  lbs.,  and  the 
other  91  lbs.,  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  per  acre,  than  the  TVifotnim 
repens  soiL 

Of  course  we  cannot  know  exactly  how  much  was  at  the  diq^osal  of 
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the  plants  at  the  commencement  of  growth ;  but  if  there  had  only  been 
as  much  as  in  the  c^we  of  the  TrtfoUum  plot,  it  is  seen  that  the 
deficiency  in  the  Vicia  soils  nearly  corresponds  with  the  amount 
removed  in  the  crop,  which  was  101  lbs.  It  may  at  any  rate  safely 
be  concluded,  that  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Vicia 
crops,  had  been  taken  up  as  nitric  acid. 

But  as  the  Vicia  crops  had  removed  much  more  in  the  preceding 
years  than  the  TrtfoUum  crops,  so  also  would  their  crop-residue  be 
greater ;  and,  in  fact,  much  more  nitrogen  must  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  plants  each  year  than  the  figures  show ;  and  the  larger  the  crop- 
residue,  the  larger  would  be  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  for  each 
succeeding  crop.  But  the  crop  of  1883  was  also  large,  and  it  would 
leave  a  correspondingly  large  nitrogenous  crop-residue ;  leaving,  there- 
fore, a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen  assimilated  to  be  otherwise 
accounted  for  than  by  previous  crop-residue. 

Lastly  in  reference  to  these  experiments,  it  is  seen  that,  at  each  of 
the  12  depths,  the  Vida  soils  with  growth,  contained  much  less  nitric 
acid  than  the  TVifolium  soil  without  growth;  and  the  difference  is 
much  the  greatest  in  the  upper  4  or  5  depths,  within  which  the  Vicia 
throws  out  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  its  feeding  roots ;  but  the 
deficiency  is  quite  distinct  below  this  depth ;  the  supposition  being 
that,  under  the  influence  of  the  growth,  water  had  been  brought  up 
from  below,  and  with  it  nitric  acid.  In  fact,  the  determinations 
showed  that,  down  to  the  depth  of  108  inches,  the  Vicia  soils  contained 
less  water  than  the  TrifoUum  soil,  in  amount  corresponding  to  between 
6  and  7  inches  of  rain,  or  to  between  600  and  700  tons  of  water  per 
acre. 

Experiments  of  the  same  kind  were  again  made  in  1885.  Tr^oUum 
repcns  was  again  selected  as  the  weak  and  supeificially  rooting  plant, 
MBlHotus  Uucantha  as  a  deeper  and  stronger  rooting  one,  and  the 
Medicago  iaUva  as  a  still  deeper,  and  still  stronger  rooting  plant. 
Samples  of  soil  were  taken  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  from  2  places  on  each  plot,  and,  in  each  case,  as  before,  to  12 
depths  of  9  inches  each,  or  to  a  total  depth  of  108  inches,  or  9  feet. 
It  will  suffice  to  quote  the  results  for  the  TrifoUum  repens  and  the 
Medieago  saHva  plots.     They  are  given  in  Table  XVII.  (p.  36). 

It  is  seen  that  there  was  much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the 
TrifoUum  soil  in  1885,  after  the  removal  of  97  lbs.  in  the  crops,  than 
in  1883  (see  Table  XVI.,  p.  33),  when  there  had  been  no  crop.  The 
deficiency  is  the  greatest  in  the  two  upper  layers,  but  it  extends  to  the 
fifth  depth,  representing  the  range  of  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of 
the  superficial  roots.  Below  this  point  there  is,  however,  even  more 
than  in  1883  ;  due,  doubtless,  in  part  to  percolation  from  above  during 
the  two  preceding  seasons  without  growth,  and  possibly  in  part  to 
percolation  of  the  nitrifying  organisms,  and  the  nitrification  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  sub-soil. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  results  relating  to  the  Medicago  sativa  with 
those  relating  to  the  TrifoUum  r&pens  soils. 
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TABLE  XVII. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid,  per  acre,  lbs.,  in  the  soUb  and  sub-soilB  of  some 
plots,  without  Nitrogenous  Manure  for  more  than  30  years. 

Hoosfield,  Rothamsted. 

Samples  collected  July  29  to  August  14, 1885. 


Depths. 

Series  1.    MinenlMan 

ures. 

Medicago  sativm 

4-or  — 
Trifolium  repens. 

Trifolium  repens. 

Medicago  satiya. 

Plots. 

Plot  5. 

Inches. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1-9 

11-50 

8-88 

—   2-62 

10-18 

1-38 

Ml 

—   0-27 

19-27 

0-90 

0-78 

—   012 

28-36 

1-86 

0-81 

—    105 

37-45 

7-08 

0-99 

—   609 

46-54 

11-31 

0-93 

—  10-38 

55-63 

1314 

0-57 

—  12-57 

64-72 

12-63 

0-81 

—  11-82 

73-81 

11-19 

0-70 

-  10-49 

82-90 

10-70 

0-61 

—  10-09 

91-99 

11-08 

0-44 

-10-64 

100-108 
Total  .. 

9-96 

0-41 

—   9-66 

102-73 

17-04 

—  85-69 

Summary  and  Contbol. 

1-9 

11-50 

8-88 

—   262 

10-18 

1-38 

1-11 

—   0-27 

Mixture  of  \ 
19.108  inches  ] 

Total  .. 

88-02 

6-97 

—  81-06 

100-90 

16-96 

—  83-94 

The  Table  of  the  estimated  nitrogen  in  the  produce  per  acre 
(p.  32),  shows  that,  whilst  from  the  commencement  to  1885  inclusive, 
the  Trtfoltum  repens  yielded  only  261  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  crops,  the 
Medicago  gave  917  lbs. ;  and  again,  whilst  in  1885,  the  year  of  soil- 
sampling,  the  Trifolium  gave  only  97  lbs.,  the  Medicago  gave  270  lbs. 
It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  quite  accordantly  with  the  usual 
character  of  growth  of  Lucerne  in  agriculture,  with  the  increasing 
root-range,  and  consequently  increased  command  of  the  stores  of  the 
soil  and  sub-soil,  the  yield  of  nitrogen  increased  from  28  lbs.  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  to  337  lbs.  in  the  fifth  year  of  growth,  declining, 
however,  somewhat  afterwards. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  very  large  yields  of  nitrogen  in  the 
crops,  there  is,  at  every  one  of  the  twelve  depths,  less,  and  at  most 
very  much  less,  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  remaining  in  the  soil  than  where 
so  much  less  had  been  removed  in  the  Trifolium  repens  crops.  The 
difference  is  distinct  even  in  the  upper  layers ;  but  it  is  very  stHking 
in  the  lower  depths.  Thus,  there  is,  on  the  average,  not  one-twelfth 
as  much  nitric-nitrogen  in  the  lower  10  depths  of  the  soil  of  the 
deep-rooting  and  high-nitrogen  yielding  Medicago  saliva^  as  in  those  of 
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the  shallow-rootmg  and  comparatively  low  nitrogen  yielding  TnfoUum 
repens.  Indeed,  tne  nitric  acid  is  nearly  exhausted  in  the  deep-rooting 
Medicago  saUva  plot;  there  remaining,  to  the  total  depth  of  9  feet, 
only  about  17  lbs.  of  nitric-nitrogen,  against  more  than  100  lbs.  to  the 
same  depth  in  the  Tri/olium  repena  soil.  The  total  deficiency  of  nitric- 
nitrogen  in  the  Medicago  as  compared  with  the  Tri/olium  repens  soil,  is 
seen  to  be  85*69  lbs.  according  to  one  set  of  determinations,  and  83*94 
Ibfi.  according  to  the  other. 

As  already  said,  we  cannot  know  what  was  the  stock  of  nitric- 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  at  the  commencement  of  the  growth  of  the  season, 
or  the  amount  formed  during  the  growing  period.  But,  with  so  much 
more  Medicago  growth  for  several  previous  years,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  there  would  be  much  more  nitrogenous  crop-residue  for 
nitrification  than  in  the  case  of  the  Trifolium  repens  plot. 

But  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  each  year's 
growth  would  leave  crop-residue  yielding  an  amount  of  nitrogen  as 
nitric  acid  for  the  next  crop,  or  succeeding  crops,  approximately  equal 
to  the  amount  which  had  been  removed  in  the  crop,  the  increasing 
amounts  of  nitrogen  yielded  in  the  crops  from  year  to  year  could  not 
be  so  accounted  for ;  and  there  would  remain  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  crop-residue  itself,  still  to  be  provided  in  addition.  In  fact, 
assuming  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop-residue  to  that  in  the 
removed  crop  to  be  as  supposed  in  the  above  illustration,  nearly  700 
lbs.  of  nitrogen  would  have  been  required  for  the  Medicago  crop  and 
crop-residue  of  1884  ;  or,  if  we  assume  the  nitrogen  in  the  residue  to 
be  only  half  that  in  the  crop,  about  500  lbs.  would  have  been  required. 
Doubtless,  however,  some  of  the  nitrogenous  crop-residue  would 
•  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 

The  results  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Trifolium  repenSy  and  the 
Medicago  sativa,  have  each  taken  up  much  nitrogen  from  nitric  acid 
within  the  soil,  and  that,  in  fact,  nitric  acid  is  an  important  source  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminosae.  Indeed,  existing  direct  experimental 
evidence  relating  to  nitric  acid,  carries  us  quantitatively  further  than 
any  other  line  of  explanation.  But,  it  is  obviously  quite  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  growth,  either  in  the  case  of  the  Medicago  saiiva 
after  the  Clover,  or  in  that  of  the  Clover  after  the  Beans. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  nitric  acid  were  the  source  of  the  whole, 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  formed  by  the  nitrification  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  sub-soil.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  assumption 
that  nitric  acid  is  the  exclusive,  or  even  the  main  source  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  Leguminosse  is,  that  the  direct  application  of  nitrates  as  manure, 
has  comparatively  little  effect  on  the  growth  of  such  plants.  In  the 
case  of  the  direct  application  of  nitrates,  however,  the  nitric  acid  will 
percolate  chiefly  as  sodium  or  calcium  nitrate,  unaccompanied  by  the 
other  necessary  mineral  constituents  in  an  available  form  ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  nitric  acid  being  formed  by  direct  action  on  the  sub-soil, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  associated  with  other  constituents, 
liberated,  and  so  rendered  available,  at  the  same  time. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  NITRIFICATION  OF  SOILS  AND  SUB^OII& 

It  was  obviously  important  to  determine  bj  direct  experim^it, 
whether  the  nitrogen  existing  in  a  comparatively  insoluble  condition  in 
raw  clay  sub-soil,  was  susceptible  of  nitrification. 

It  had  already  been  found  at  Rothamsted,  that  the  subsoils  of  rich 
Prairie-land  were  subject  to  nitrification  ;  but  considering  the  conditions 
of  the  collection  and  transmission  of  the  samples  in  question,  it  was 
considered  possible  that  comparatively  recent  organic  matter  from  the 
surface-soil  might  not  have  been  entirely  excluded.  Accordingly, 
experiments  were  made  with  some  of  the  Rothamsted  raw  clay  sub-soils. 

The  percentages  of  total  nitrogen  in  the  samples  was  determined. 
The  nitrogen  as  uitric  acid  was  determined  in  the  dry  sifted  soil,  both 
before  and  after  exposure  for  some  months  under  suitable  conditions  as 
to  temperature  and  moisture.  After  the  first  extraction,  the  soils  were 
seeded  with  from  0*1  to  0*2  gram  of  rich  garden-«oil,  assumed  to 
contain  nitrifying  organisms,  and  by  0*2  gram  more  after  some  sub- 
sequent extractions.  Further,  after  3  or  4  extractions,  which  had  of 
course  removed  the  soluble  mineral  matters,  a  mineral  mixture  was 
added. 

The  results  have  been  given  and  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere,  and 
their  general  indication  may  be  stated  as  follows : — Results  obtained 
with  raw,  and  mostly  clay,  sub-soils,  which  contain  not  more  than  6  or  8 
parts  of  carbon  to  1  of  nitrogen,  confirm  those  previously  obtained 
with  Prairie  sub-soils  containing  a  much  higher  proportion  of 
carbon,  in  showing  that  their  nitrogen  is  susceptible  of  nitrification, 
provided  the  organisms,  and  other  essential  conditions,  are  not  wanting. 
The  results  also  consistently  showed,  that  there  is  more  active  nitrifi- 
cation in  Leguminous  than  in  Gramineous  crop  sub-soils.  This,  it 
must  be  supposed,  is  partly  due  to  more  active  development,  and 
greater  distribution,  of  the  organisms  themselves,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Leguminous  growth,  with  its  excretions  and  residue,  and  partly 
to  the  greater  actual  amount  of  such  easily  changeable  matters,  with 
the  greater  amount  of  nitrogenous  crop-residue. 

The  results  are  also  confirmed  by  those  of  experiments  made  in  the 
Rothamsted  Laboratory  by  Mr.  Warington,  on  quite  distinct  lines.  His 
plan  was  to  intix)duce  a  portion  of  the  sub-soil  into  a  sterilized  nitro- 
genous liquid,  and  to  determine  whether  nitrification  took  place ;  the 
result  being  taken  to  show  whether  or  not  the  organisms  were  present 
in  the  sub-soil.  From  his  first  results  he  concluded  that  in  our  clay 
soils  the  nitrifying  organism  is  not  uniformly  distributed  much  below 
9  inches  from  the  surface ;  that  it  is  sparsely  distributed  down  to  18 
inches,  or  possibly  somewhat  further ;  but  that  at  depths  from  2  feet 
to  8  feet,  there  was  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  show  that  the  clay 
contained  the  nitrifying  organism. 

Subsequently,  he  experimented  with  a  greater  variety  of  sub-soils, 
and  with  some  taken  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  lucerne 
roots,  and  gypsum  was  added  to  the  sterilized  hquida 
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Among  the  69  experiments  made  in  this  new  series,  there  was  no 
fiulure  to  produce  nitrification  bj  samples  down  to  2  feet ;  there  was 
only  one  &ilare  out  of  1 1  trials  down  to  3  feet ;  but  below  3  feet,  the 
failures  were  more  numerous.  Taken  at  6  feet,  about  half  the  samples 
induced  nitrification.  The  order  of  priority  of  nitrification  diminished 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  depths  ;  indicating  more  sparse  occurrence, 
or  more  feeble  power  of  development  and  action.  There  was,  moreover, 
notably  more  active  nitrification  with  the  Leguminous  than  with  the 
Gramineous  crop  sub-soils. 

It  is,  then,  established,  that  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  raw  clay 
bub-soils  are  susceptible  of  nitrification,  if  the  organisms,  with  the 
other  necessary  conditions,  are  present.  It  is  further  indicated,  not 
only  that  the  action  is  more  marked  under  the  influence  of  Leguminous 
than  of  Gramineous  growth  and  crop-residue,  but  that  the  organisms 
become  distributed  to  a  considerable  depth,  even  in  raw  clay  sub-soils, 
especially  where  deep  rooted  and  free  growing  Leguminosse  have 
developed. 

The  next  question  is,  how  far,  in  a  quantitative  sense,  do  the 
results  aid  us  in  explaining  the  source  of  the  large  amounts  of  nitrogen 
taken  up  by  some  Leguminous  crops  1 

In  the  case  of  three  Leguminous  crop  sub-soils  there  was,  over  the 
total  period,  only  about  1  part  of  nitrogen  nitrified  per  million  of  soil ; 
and  as  the  sub-soil,  to  the  depth  experimented  on,  would  weigh  about 
30  million  lbs.  per  acre,  the  amount  of  nitrification  supposed  would 
represent  only  about  30  lbs.  of  nitric-nitrogen  per  acre.  Obviously  the 
conditions  of  nitrification  in  which  the  samples  are  exposed  in  the 
Laboratory  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  sub-soil  in  situ.  Thus, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  the  samples  in  the  Laboratory,  the  conditions  as 
to  temperature,  and,  perhaps  of  aeration,  would  be  the  more  favourable, 
the  successive  extractions  by  water  under  pressure,  would  be  liable  to 
remove,  not  only  the  mineral  matters  essential  for  the  development  of 
the  organisms,  and  for  the  production  of  nitric  acid,  but  the  organisms 
themselves ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  natural  sub-soil,  the  tendency 
would  be  to  multiplication. 

Compared  with  the  small  amount  of  nitrification  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  raw  clay  sub-soils  shown  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  some  results 
obtained  by  Mr.  Warington,  in  experiments  in  which  he  mixed  raw  clay 
sub-soil  with  an  equal  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  flint,  seeded  the 
mixture  with  rich  garden-soil,  moistened  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  vessel 
allowing  of  free  access  of  washed  air,  show,  in  one  case  12*9  and  in 
the  other  1 1  '8  parts  of  nitrogen  nitrified  per  million  of  sub-soil ;  and, 
when  mineral  plant  food  was  added  to  the  subsoils,  the  amounts  of 
nitrogen  nitrified  were  raised  to  21 '4,  and  14*2,  parts,  per  million.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  accounting 
even  for  the  large  amounts  of  nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  Medicago  sativa 
were  it  established,  which  it  certainly  is  not,  that  coincidently  with  the 
deep-rooted  growth,  both  the  nitrifying  organisms,  and  air,  were 
abundantly  present  in  the  sub-soil. 
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Indeed,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  waj  of  the  supposition  that 
much  nitrogen  is  available  to  plants  by  the  nitrification  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  sub-soil,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  aeration.  Independently  of  the 
greater  or  less  porosity  of  the  sub-soil  itself,  and  of  the  channels 
formed  by  worms,  it  is  obvious  that,  wherever  the  roots  go,  water  and 
its  contents  can  follow;  and  that,  with  deep-rooted  plants,  and  free 
growth,  there  will  be  active  movement  of  water,  and  there  must  be  of 
air  also,  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  soil.  In  experiments  made  in  1882, 
there  remained  in  the  Melilotus  soil,  less  water  than  in  the  TVtfoNum 
repens  soil  where  there  had  been  less  growth,  in  amount  corresponding, 
down  to  a  depth  of  54  inches,  to  a  loss  of  540  tons  per  acre,  or  nearly 
5^  inches  of  rain ;  and,  as  already  stated,  in  1883,  the  Vida  scUwa  soils 
showed,  down  to  108  inches,  less  water  than  the  Tnfolium  repent  soil,  in 
amount  corresponding  to  between  600  and  700  tons  per  acre,  or  to 
between  6  and  7  inches  of  rain.  Obviously  too,  the  still  deeper 
rooting,  and  still  freer  growing,  Msdicago  satwa,  would  remove  still 
more  water. 

Although  much  experiment,  and  much  calculation,  have  been 
devoted  by  several  investigators  to  the  estimation  of  the  degree  of 
aeration  of  soils  and  sub-soils  of  different  character,  the  data  at 
command  do  not  justify  any  very  definite  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
The  results  seem  to  indicate  a  probable  range  of  aeration  from  about 
30  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the  soil.  But  these  estimates 
do  not  take  into  account  the  varying  amounts  of  water  in  the  soil  or 
sub-soil.  In  the  case  of  the  sub-soils  above  referred  to,  each  layer  of 
9  inches  in  depth  retained  from  about  2  to  nearly  4  inches  of  water, 
the  amount  varying  very  much,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil, 
and  especially  according  to  the  amount  of  growth,  and  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  water  from  below,  and  its  evaporation,  chiefly  through 
the  plant,  but  partly  also  from  the  surface  soil.  The  amount  must, 
obviously,  also  vary  very  much  according  to  the  character  of  the 
season. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  supposing  the  sub-soil  contained  at  one  time, 
air  equal  to  one  third  of  its  volume,  this  would  not  suffice  for  the 
nitrification  of  as  much  nitrogen  as  was  taken  up  each  year,  for  several 
years  in  succession,  by  the  Medtcago  sativa ;  or  during  the  two  years  in 
the  case  of  the  Ked-clover  on  the  Bean-exhausted  land.  But  the 
nitrogen  is  not  taken  up  all  at  once,  though  much  of  it  will  be  within 
a  few  months  of  the  year,  during  which  period  there  would  be  the 
most  active  withdrawiJ  of  water  from  below,  and  evolution  by  the 
plant,  and  evaporation  by  the  surface-soil.  The  replacement  of  this 
sub-soil  water  by  an  equal  volume  of  air  would,  however,  still  not 
suffice.  The  question  obviously  arises — how  far,  or  how  rapidly,  the 
used  up  oxygen  will  be  replaced,  and  on  this  point  there  is  very  little 
experimental  evidence  to  aid  us. 

Thus,  then,  the  evidence  is  clear,  that  the  nitrogen  of  raw  clay 
sub-soils,  which  constitutes  an  enormous  store  of  already  combined 
nitrogen,   is  susceptible  of  nitrification,  provided  the  oi*ganism8  are 
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present^  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  sufficient;  but  the  data  at 
command  do  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  these  conditions  would  be 
adequately  available  in  such  cases  as  those  of  the  very  large  accumula- 
tions of  nitrogen  by  the  Eed-clover  grown  after  the  Beans,  and  of  the 
increasing,  and  very  large  accumulations,  by  the  Medicago  satwOj  for  a 
number  of  years  in  succession. 

The  alternatives  are — either  that  the  plant  may  take  up  nitrogen 
from  the  sub-soil  in  some  other  way,  as  ammonia,  or  as  organic 
nitrogen ;  or  that  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  some  way 
brought  under  contribution. 

CAN  ROOTS,  BY  VIRTUE  OF  THEIR  ACID  SAP,  ATTACK,  AND  RENDER 
AVAILABLE,  THE  OTHERWISE  INSOLUBLE  NriROOEN  OF  THE  SUB-SOIL  1 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  the  above  alternatives,  the  question 
suggested  itself  whether  roots,  by  virtue  of  their  acid  sap,  may  not, 
either  directly  take  up,  or  at  any  rate  attack  and  liberate  for  further 
change,  the  otherwise  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  of  the  sub-soil ) 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  specimens  of  the  deep,  strong, 
fleshy  root  of  the  Medicago  saliva  were  collected  and  examined  ;  when 
it  was  found  that  the  sap  was  very  strongly  acid.  The  degree  of 
acidity  of  the  juice  was  determined ;  and  attempts  were  made  so  to 
free  the  extract  from  nitrogenous  bodies  as  to  render  it  available  for 
determining  whether  or  not  it  would  attack  and  take  up  the  nitrogen 
of  the  raw  clay  sub-soil.  Hitherto,  however,  these  attempts  have  been 
unsuccessful.  But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state,  as  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  command  of  the  sub-soil  which  such  plants  acquire,  that, 
of  the  3  plants  collected,  the  roots  of  one  had  four  branches,  respec- 
tively, 6  feet  4^  inches,  5  feet  10^  inches,  3  feet  6^  inches,  and  2  feet 
9|  inches,  in  length ;  the  second  had  two  branches — 4  feet  10,  and  2 
feet  2  inches,  long ;  and  the  third  two  branches — 3  feet  9,  and  1  foot  9 
inches,  in  length. 

ACTION  OF  DILUTE  ORGANIC  ACID  SOLUTIONS  ON  THE  NITROGEN 

OF  SOILS  AND  SUB-SOILS. 

Experiments  were  next  made  to  determine  the  action  on  soils  and 
sub-soils,  of  various  organic  acids,  in  solutions  of  a  degree  of  acidity 
either  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  Medicago  saliva  root-juice, 
or  having  a  known  relation  to  it.  These  experiments  and  their  results 
have  been  fully  detailed  elsewhere,  and  only  their  general  indications 
can  be  referred  to  here. 

Obviously,  however,  the  conditions  of  experiments  in  which  an  acid 
solution  is  agitated  with  a  quantity  of  soil  in  a  bottle,  are  not 
comparable  with  those  of  the  action  of  living  roots  on  the  soil.  The 
root  action  would  necessarily  affect  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  soil.  But  the  results  showed,  that  the  more  nitrogen  was  taken 
up  the  greater  the  acidity  of  the  solution,  and  the  question  arises, 
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whether  the  root  action  would  not  effect  more  resolution  on  the  surfaces 
actually  attacked.  Indeed,  this  must  necessarily  he  the  case,  if  such  an 
action  is  really  quantitatively  an  important  source  of  the  nitrogen 
taken  up  hy  deep  and  strong  rooting  plants,  with  strongly  acid-sapi 
In  illustration  of  this  necessity  it  may  be  stated  that,  even  if  as  much 
as  20  parts  of  nitrogen  were  taken  up  per  million  of  soil,  as  was 
the  case  in  some  of  the  experiments,  this  would  only  represent  600  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  to  the  depth  examined,  namely,  108  inche& 

Upon  the  whole,  the  experiments  on  the  action  of  weak  organic 
acid  solutions  on  raw  clay  sub-soil,  did  not  give  results  from  which  any 
very  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  probability  that  the 
action  of  roots  on  the  soil,  by  virtue  of  their  acid  sap,  is  quantitatively 
an  important  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  plants  having  an  extended 
development  of  roots,  of  which  the  sap  is  strongly  acid. 

That  roots  do  attack  certain  mineral  substances  by  virtue  of  their 
acid-sap,  was  established  by  Sachs.  It  was  to  carbonic  acid  that  he 
attributed  the  action  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  other 
acids  in  the  root-sap  may  not  exert  a  similar  action.  The  published 
results  of  Sachs  and  others  have,  however,  reference  only  to  the  taking 
up  of  mineral  substances  from  the  soil  by  virtue  of  such  an  action  ; 
and  the  possibility  or  probability  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  or 
subHsoil  is  so  taken  up,  has,  I  believe,  not  been  considered. 

As  bearing  on  the  point,  it  may  be  stated  that  Dr.  G.  Loges  and 
M.M.  Berthelot  and  Andr^,  by  extracting  rich  soils  by  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  have  found  that  soluble  amides  are  obtained.  Supposing 
the  acid  root-sap  so  to  act  on  the  insoluble  organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil, 
and  especially  of  the  sub-soil,  the  question  would  still  remain — whether 
the  amide  rendered  soluble  is  taken  up  by  the  plant  as  such,  as  seems 
to  be  probable  in  the  case  of  the  fungi,  or  whether  it  undergoes 
further  change — into  ammonia  or  nitric  acid — ^before  serving  as  food 
for  the  plants  1 

The  first  point  to  consider  is,  then,  whether  chlorophyllous  plants 
can  take  up  amide-bodies  and  assimilate  their  nitrogen  ? 

Many  vegetation  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  this 
point.  In  the  case  of  experiments  in  which  soil  was  used  as  a  matrix, 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  amide-body  suffered  change  before  becoming 
-available  as  a  source  of  nitrogen.  In  the  case  of  some  water-culture 
experiments,  however,  it  was  concluded  that  the  amide-body  was  taken 
up  by  the  plant  as  such,  and  contributed  directly  as  a  source  of  nitrc^n 
to  it.  It  would  seem  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  they  might  take 
up  directly,  and  utilize,  amide-bodies  rendered  soluble  within  the  soil 
by  the  action  of  their  acid  root-sap. 

As  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  when  acted  upon  by  acids, 
is  liberated  as  ammonia,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  will  be  either  wholly, 
or  partially,  nitrified,  before  being  taken  up  by  the  plant  Obviously, 
too,  if  the  portion  brought  into  the  condition  of  soluble  amide,  be  not 
taken  up  as  such,  it  also  will  be  subject  to  further  change ;  perhaps 
first  into  ammonia,  and  then  into  nitric  acid.   But,  on  such  a  supposition, 
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we  ahould  obviouslj  be  again  met  with  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
assoming  that  the  conditions  within  the  sab-soil  would  be  adequate 
for  BO  much  nitrification. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  although  significant  indications  have 
been  obtained,  both  as  to  the  importance  of  nitric  acid  as  a  source  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminosss,  and  as  to  the  action  of  acids  in 
rendering  soluble  the  otherwise  insoluble  nitrogenous  compounds  of 
soils  and  sub-soils,  yet  on  neither  of  these  points  is  the  evidence  at 
present  available,  adequate  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  facts  of 
growth. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  briefly  to  refer  to  some  evidence  relating  to 
another  mode  in  which  green-leaved  plants  may  acquire  nitrogen  from 
the  stores  already  existing  in  the  combined  state,  but  in  an  insoluble 
condition,  in  the  soil  and  sub-soil. 

Thus,  Professor  Frank  has  observed  that  the  feeding  roots  of 
certain  trees  are  covered  with  a  fungus,  the  threads  of  which  force 
themselves  between  the  epidermal  cells  into  the  root  itself,  investing 
the  cell,  but  not  penetrating  the  fibro-vascular  tissue.  In  such  cases 
the  root  itself  has  no  hairs ;  but  there  are  similar  bodies  external  to 
the  fungus-mantle,  which  are  prolonged  into  threads  among  the  particles 
of  soil.  The  fungus-mantle  dies  off  on  the  older  portions  of  the  root, 
and  its  extension  is  confined  to  the  younger  parts,  those  which  are 
active  in  the  acquirement  of  nutriment. 

Frank  considers  that  the  conditions  are  those  of  true  symbiosis; 
and  that  the  chlorophyllous  tree  acquires  the  carbon,  and  the  fungus 
the  water  and  the  mineral  matters,  that  is  the  soil-nutriment.  He  did 
not  refer  to  nitrogen,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
fungus  could  not,  as  do  the  fungi  in  the  case  of  fairy  rings  for  example, 
avail  itself  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil. 

Here,  then,  is  a  mode  of  accumulation  of  soil-nutriment  by  some 
green  leaved  plants,  which  so  far  allies  them  very  closely  to  fungi 
themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  by  an  action  on  the  soO  which  characterises 
Tum^hlorophyllous  plants,  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
take  up  nutriment  not  available  to  most  green-leaved  plants,  that  the 
chlorophyllous  plant  itself  acquires  its  soil  supplies  of  nutriment  It 
can  readily  be  supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  tree  may 
acquire  not  only  water  and  mineral  matter,  but  both  organic  carbon,- 
and  organic  nitrogen,  from  the  soil.  In  reference  to  this  point  it  may 
be  stated  that,  from  the  evidence  so  far  at  command,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  action  is  the  most  marked  in  the  surface  layers  of  the  soil  rich 
in  humus. 

So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  such  an  action  of  fungi 
on  the  soil  does  not  aid  us  in  the  explanation  of  the.  acquirement  of 
nitrogen  from  raw  clay  sub-soil,  by  the  deep  and  strong  rooted 
Leguminosffi. 

Further,  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  the  fungus  development  in 
question  has  not  been  observed  on  the  roots  of  any  herbaceous  plants. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  point  of  interest,  should  it  be  established,  that  by 
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special  means,  in  special  cases,  the  organic  nitrogen  of  the  soil  may 
eontribate  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  to  chlorophyllons  plants. 

I  have  now  considered  in  some  detail  the  sources  of  already 
combined  nitrogen  available  to  our  crops ;  and  the  evidence  points  to 
the  conclusion  that^  independently  of  the  small  amount  of  combined 
nitrogen  annually  coming  from  the  atmosphere  in  rain,  and  the  minor 
aqueous  deposits,  the  source  of  the  nitrogen,  at  any  rate  of  most  of  our 
crops,  is  the  stores  abeady  existing  within  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  or 
those  provided  by  manura  It  has  further  been  seen  that  the  combined 
nitrogen  is  largely  taken  up  as  nitric  acid,  or  rather  as  nitrates.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  obvious,  that  we  have  yet  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
of  the  source  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  Leguminosae  in 
some  cases. 

We  are  brought  to  enquire,  therefore,  what  is  the  evidence  relating 
to  the  question  of  ihs  fixation  of  free  nitrogeriy  by  the  plants  by  the  soO, 
or  otherwise ) 

EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  FIXATION  OF  FREE  NITROGEN. 

Even  nearly  a  century  ago,  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  whether 
plants  took  up,  or  evolved,  free  nitrogen ;  and  it  is  just  about  half  a 
century,  since  Boussingault  commenced  a  series  of  vegetation  experi- 
ments to  determine  whether  plants  do  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere.  From  the  results  then  and  subsequently  obtained,  he 
concluded  that  they  did  not;  and  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted 
nearly  30  years  ago  confirmed  those  of  Boussingault  But  others 
came  to  an  opposite  conclusion  ;  and  a  somewhat  active  controversy 
was  maintained  on  the  subject  for  some  time.  Eventually  it  seemed  to 
be  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  plants  did  not  directly  assimilate 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the 
discussion  has  assumed  a  somewhat  different  aspect. 

The  question  still  is,  whether  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  an 
important  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation ;  but  whibt  few  now 
adhere  to  the  view  that  chlorophyllons  plants  directly  assimilate  free 
nitrogen ;  it  is  nevertheless  assumed  to  be  brought  under  contribution 
in  various  ways — coming  into  combination  within  the  soil,  under  the 
influence  of  electricity,  or  of  micro-organisms,  or  of  other  low  forms, 
and  so  indirectly  serving  as  an  important  source  of  the  nitrogen  of 
plants  of  a  higher  order. 

Several  of  the  investigations  in  the  lines  here  indicated,  seem  to 
have  been  instigated  by  the  assumption,  that  natural  compensation 
must  be  found,  for  the  losses  of  combined  nitrogen  which  the  soil 
sustains  by  the  removal  of  crops ;  and  for  the  losses  which  result  from 
the  liberation  of  nitrogen  from  its  combinations,  under  various 
circumstances. 

It  was  about  1876,  that  M.  Berthelot  called  in  question  the 
legitimacy  of  the  conclusion  that  plants  do  not  assimilate  the  free 
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nitrogen  of  the  air,  when  drawn  from  the  results  of  experiments  in 
which  the  plants  were  so  enclosed  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
electrical  action.  More  recently,  he  has  objected  to  experiments  so 
conducted  with  sterilised  materials,  on  the  ground  that,  under  such 
conditions,  the  presence,  development,  and  action,  of  micro-organisms, 
are  excluded. 

There  is,  however,  I  believe,  nothing  in  the  recent  results,  either  of 
Berthelot  or  of  others,  which  can  be  held  to  invalidate  the  conclusion, 
drawn  from  the  results  of  Boussingault,  and  from  those  obtained  at 
Rothamsted  about  30  years  ago,  that  the  higher  plants  do  not  fix 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  under  the  conditions  then  adopted, 
which,  it  is  admitted,  were  such  as  to  exclude,  both  electrical  action, 
and  the  influence  of  micro-organisms. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  brief  account  of  recently  published 
results  and  conclusions  n*om  experiments  for  the  most  part  made 
under  such  conditions  as  not  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the 
influence  of  electricity,  or  of  micro-organisms.  The  first  to  notice  are 
those  of  M.  Berthelot  himself. 

M.  Berthelot  first  showed  that  free  nitrogen  was  fixed  by  various 
organic  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  electric  discharge, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature;  and  he  suggested  that  such  actions 
probably  take  place  in  the  air  during  storms,  and  when  the  atmosphere 
is  charged  with  electricity,  organic  matters  absorbing  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  He  also  experimented  with  currents  of  much  weaker  tension, 
more  comparable  with  those  incessantly  occurring  in  the  air,  and  in  all 
cases  he  found  that  nitrogen  was  fixed  by  the  organic  substance.  The 
gains  were  in  amount  such  as  would  explain  the  source  of  the  nitrogen 
which  he  considers  crops  must  derive  from  the  atmosphere. 

Subsequently,  he  found  that  free  nitrogen  was  brought  into 
combination  by  argillaceous  soils,  when  exposed  in  their  natural 
condition,  but  not  when  they  were  sterilised.  He  also  found  gain 
when  the  natural  soils  were  enclosed.  He  considered  the  results 
showed  that  there  was  gain  of  nitrogen  quite  independently  of  any 
absorption  of  combined  nitrogen ;  in  fact  that  there  was  fixation  of 
free  nitrogen  due  to  living  organisms.  He  further  considered  that 
such  gains,  not  only  serve  as  compeusation  for  exhaustion  by  cropping, 
&C.J  but  explain  how  originally  sterile  argillaceous  soils  eventually 
become  vegetable  moulds. 

He  also  made  experiments  on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by 
Tegetable  earth  supporting  vegetation  ;  and  he  found  that  there  was  a 
gain  about  equally  divided  between  the  soil  and  the  plant,  the  latter 
having  taken  it  up  from  the  soil,  which  he  considers  is  the  true  source 

of  &}^' 

The  results  obtained  under  the  influence  of  the  silent  discharge  in 
bringing  free  nitrogen  into  combination  with  certain  vegetable  prin- 
ciples, of  course  owed  their  special  interest  to  the  inference  that  thus 
free  nitrogen  might  be  brought  into  combination  within  the  soil,  or 
within  the  plant ;  but  M.  Berthelot  subsequently  considered  it  doubtful 
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whether  ihe  higher  plants  do  bring  free  nitrogen  into  combination  at 
all.  Quite  recently,  however,  he  has  made  new  experiments,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  nitrogen  is  fixed  under  the  inflaence  of 
electricity,  both  in  the  soil  with  its  microbes,  but  without  higher 
vegetation,  and  in  soil  with  higher  vegetation. 

Obviously  if  there  are  organic  compounds  within  the  soil  which 
have  the  power  of  bringing  free  nitrogen  into  combination  under  the 
influence  of  electricity,  the  soil  may  be  the  source,  and  yet  the  agent 
may  be  the  feeble  electric  current.  But,  so  far  as  it  is  assumed  that 
free  nitrogen  is  brought  into  combination  in  the  atmosphere  iteelf,  the 
resulting  compounds  will  be  found  in  the  air,  and  in  the  aqueous 
depositions  from  it ;  and  the  limit  of  the  amount  of  combined  nitrogen 
so  available  over  a  given  area,  in  Europe  at  any  rate,  is  pretty  well 
known. 

M.  Deh^rain  sought  to  determine  the  actual  losses  or  gains  in  the 
field,  under  the  influence  of  different  manures,  of  different  crops,  and 
of  different  modes  of  cultivation.  Experiments  were  made  with 
various  crops,  each  of  which  was  grown  without  manure,  and  with 
three  different  descriptions  of  manure,  applied  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  then  the  crop  was  grown  without  manure  for  some  years  more. 

The  nitrogen  was  determined  in  the  soil,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  experiments  in  1875;  m  1878  after  three  years  of  manuring 
and  cropping ;  in  1881  after  four  years'  cropping  without  further 
manuring ;  and  in  the  case  of  sainfoin  followed  by  mixed  grasses,  in 
1885  also.  Lastly,  the  nitrogen  in  the  crops  was  only  estimated.  From 
these  data,  the  losses  or  gains  of  nitrogen  by  the  soil,  during  the 
different  periods,  under  the  influence  of  the  different  manures  and 
crops,  were  calculated. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  amounts  of  loss  or  gain  of  nitrogen 
found  in  M.  Deh6rain's  experiments,  the  losses  especially  are  extremely 
large,  indeed  they  were  far  in  excess  of  anything  that  has  come  within 
our  own  knowledge  and  experience,  and  they  were  in  amount  such  as 
reflection  must  show  cannot  possibly  occur  in  actual  practice. 

The  question  arises — how  are  such  results  to  be  explained )  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  method  of  taking  the 
samples  of  soil  for  analysis,  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  ;  and  I  have 
the  less  hesitation  in  suggesting  this,  since  we  fully  admit,  that  our  own 
early  results,  obtained  under  somewhat  similar  conditions,  are  quite 
inapplicable  for  anything  like  accurate  estimates  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  certainly  the  estimated  losses  by 
the  surface-soils,  and  probably  also  the  estimated  gains,  are  higher  than 
can  possibly  happen  in  practice ;  and  that  the  results  are  due  to  the 
samples  of  soil  not  beine  taken  in  such  a  way,  as  to  ensure  strictly 
comparable  estimates  at  the  different  periods.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  losses  beyond  those  due  to  the 
removal  of  the  crops,  under  the  conditions  in  which  losses  were  found ; 
that  is  when  the  laud  was  under  arable  culture.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  there  would  be  gains  in  the  surface-soil,  when  the  land  was 
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laid  down  in  sainfoin  and  mixed  grasses ;  and  M.  Deh^rain  points  out 
the  practical  significance  of  such  facts. 

M.  Deh^rain  concluded  that  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  arable  soil,  that 
is  by  soil  that  is  mechanically  worked,  is  due  to  the  slow  combustion  of 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  soil ;  the  nitrogen  being  either 
evolved  as  free  nitrogen,  or  oxidated  into  nitric  acid  and  carried  down 
into  the  sub-soil,  ur  into  the  drains.  As  to  the  gain  by  the  surface-soil, 
he  considers,  as  is  doubtless  the  case,  that  part  is  due  to  the  action  of 
deep-rooted  plants,  in  taking  up  the  nitric  acid  accumulated  in  the 
lower  layers,  and  leaving  a  nitrogenous  residue  near  the  surface ;  and 
that  as  to  the  gains  not  so  to  be  accounted  for,  it  is  not  yet  settled 
whether  they  are  due  to  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere,  as  supposed 
by  M.  SchloBsing,  or  to  free  nitrogen,  as  supposed  by  M.  Berthelot. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  if  the  losses  in  ordinary  agriculture  were 
in  amount  anything  like  those  which  M.  Deh^raiu's  figures  show,  even 
such  large  gains  as  are  also  indicated,  would  be  far  from  sufficient  to 
compensate  them.  It  would  indeed  be  necessary  to  seek  for  other 
sources  of  restoration,  if  our  arable  surface-soils  are  not  to  lose  their 
nitrogen  much  faster  than  the  evidence  at  command  leads  us  to  suppose 
is  the  case  in  actual  practice.  That  they  do,  however,  plowly  suffer 
reduction  in  their  stock  of  nitrogen,  when  there  is  no  restoration  from 
without,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  other  words,  in  actual  practice 
without  restoration  from  external  sources,  the  losses  are  not  fully 
compensated. 

In  conclusion  in  regard  to  M.  Deh^rain's  experiments,  I  may  add  that 
he  has  quite  recently  reiterated  his  results  and  conclusions;  but  he 
does  not  say  anything  that  appears  to  us  to  obviate  our  objections  to 
his  quantitative  estimates. 

M.  Joulie  made  numerous  vegetation  experiments  in  which  the 
soils  and  the  plants  were,  with  certain  precautions,  exposed  to  the  free 
air,  and  in  which  known  amounts  of  combined  nitrogen  were  supplied. 
He  found  very  variable,  but  in  some  cases  very  large,  gains  of  nitrogen. 
He  considered  that  the  variations  of  result  were  largely  due  to  the 
varying  conditions  as  to  mineral-supply  in  the  different  experiments. 

M.  Joulie  concluded  that  microbes  probably  play  an  important  part 
in  the  fixation  of  nitrogen.  He  did  not  think  that  his  results  were 
favourable  to  the  supposition  that  the  plants  themselves  effected  the 
fixation.  For  the  present  he  limits  himself  to  the  establishment  of  the 
great  fact  of  the  fixation  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere, 
leaving  to  the  future  the  exact  explanation. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  large  gains  shown  were  chiefly  with  a 
polygonous  plant.  Buckwheat,  and  not  with  plants  of  the  Leguminous 
family,  which  are  reputed  to  be  *'  nitrogen  collectors." 

To  show  the  practical  importance  of  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen, 
M.  Joulie  calculates  what  would  be  the  gain  per  hectare  according  to 
some  of  his  results.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  however,  that 
such  gains  as  he  so  estimates,  do  not  take  place,  either  with  or  without 
vegetation,  in  ordinary  soils,  in  ordinary  practice. 
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Dr.  B.  K  Dietzell  made  vegetation  experiments,  in  which  plants 
were  watered  with  distilled  water,  the  drainage  was  returned  to  the 
soils,  and  the  pots  and  their  contents  were  exposed  to  free  air,  but 
protected  by  a  linen  roof.  A  rich  garden  soil,  containing  0*415  per  cent 
of  nitrogen,  was  used,  several  different  conditions  as  to  manuring  were 
adopted,  and  Peas  and  Clover  were  the  subjects  of  experiment.  Thus, 
the  plants  were  of  the  Leguminous  family ;  but  notwithstanding  thig, 
there  was,  in  no  case,  a  gain  of  nitrogen.  In  one  theie  wa«  neither 
gain  nor  loss,  and  in  all  the  others  there  was  a  loss,  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  involved. 

That  there  should  be  loss  with  a  soil  containing  0*415  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  that  is  about  three  times  as  much  as  most  ordinary  arable 
soils,  is  not  at  all  surprising;  and  it  is  seen  that,  neither  from  the 
combined  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  or  that  due  to  other  accidental 
sources,  nor  from  free  nitrogen,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  did  these 
reputed  *'  nitrogen  collectors  "  gain  nitrogen  to  compensate  the  losses 
from  the  rich  soil. 

Professor  Frank  also  made  vegetation  experiments  in  free  air.  His 
soil  was  a  humus-sand,  containing  only  0*0957  per  cent,  of  nitrogen ; 
distilled  water  was  used  for  watering,  and  the  vessels  were  deep  and 
narrow  cylinders,  without  any  arrangement  at  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
or  for  aeration.  In  three  experiments  without  a  plant,  in  one  with 
two  Lupins,  and  in  one  with  one  Lupin  and  Incarnate  Clover 
together,  there  was  a  loss  of  nitrogen  ;  whilst  in  one  with  three  Lupins^ 
and  in  one  with  one  Lupin,  there  was  a  gain.  Frank  consider^  it 
probable  that  where  a  loss  was  indicated  with  vegetation,  there  had 
nevertheless  been  a  gain,  but  not  enough  to  compensate  the  loes. 

In  another  experiment,  with  a  soil  about  12  times  as  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and  many  times  richer  than  ordinary  arable  soils,  be  found  a 
loss,  due  mainly  to  evolution  of  free  nitrogen ;  and,  referring  to  this 
result,  he  says  that,  if  such  losses  take  place  in  ordinary  agriculture, 
there  must  be  natural  compensation. 

In  the  experiments  in  the  deep  and  narrow  vessels,  without 
drainage,  and  without  plants  to  cause  evaporation,  movement,  and 
aeration,  loss  by  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  is  only  what  would  be 
expected.  Such  loss  would  also  be  expected  in  the  two  cases  of  loss 
with  growth,  in  both  of  which  there  was  admittedly  decomposing 
organic  matter.  It  was  also  to  be  expected  in  the  very  rich  soil.  Bat 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  two  cases  of  gain  with  growth,  and 
therefore  movement  within  the  soil,  and  aeration  of  it,  there  would  be 
any  loss.  In  none  of  the  experiments  with  loss,  however,  were  the 
conditions  comparable  with  those  of  ordinary  soils,  under  ordinaiy 
treatment ;  and  the  losses  found  cannot  be  taken  as  any  indication  <^ 
what  takes  place  in  ordinary  practice.  It  is  probable  that,  in  such 
practice,  the  loss  by  evolution  of  free  nitrogen  is  much  less  than  is 
generally  assumed  in  discussions  of  this  subject.  Doubtless  there  is« 
however,  frequently  considerable  loss  by  the  drainage  of  nitrates. 

Frank  considers  that,  independently  of  direct  evidence  against  the 
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supposition  that  the  gains  were  due  to  the  absorption  of  combined 
nitroeen  from  the  atmosphere,  an  objection  to  such  a  view  is,  that  it 
would  not  explain  the  circulation  of  nitrogen  in  nature ;  and  his  main 
conclusion  is,  that  there  are  two  actions  going  on  within  the  soil,  one 
liberating  nitrogen,  and  the  other  bringing  it  into  combination,  the 
latter  favoured  by  vegetation. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  would  seem,  that  the  losses  found  by 
Frank  may  be  explained  by  the  special  conditions  of  the  experiments 
themselves ;  whilst  the  gains,  if  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  sources  of 
error  incidental  to  experiments  made  in  free  air,  can  only  be  explained 
by  fixation  in  some  way. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  results  indicating  the  fixation  of  free 
nitrogen  are  those  of  Professor  Uellriegel  and  Dr.  VVilfarth.  Hellriegel 
found  that  whilst  plants  of  the  Gramineous,  the  Ghenopodiaceous,  the 
Polygonpus,  and  the  Gruciferous  families,  required  combined  nitrogen 
to  be  supplied  within  the  soil.  Papilionaceous  plants  did  not  depend 
on  such  soil-supplies. 

Peas,  sown  in  washed  sand  with  nutritive  solutions  free  from 
nitrogen,  generally  failed,  but  occasionally  grew  luxuriantly ;  and  root- 
nodules  were  always  developed  coincidently  with  luxuriance,  but  not 
without  it  But  when  to  the  non-nitrogenous  sandy  matrix,  a  few  c.c. 
of  the  watery  extract  of  a  rich  soil  were  added,  the  luxuriance  was 
always  marked,  as  also  was  the  development  of  the  root-nodules. 
Lupins,  however,  failed  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  succeeded 
when  the  soil  was  seeded  by  a  watery  extract  of  a  sandy  soil  where  Lupins 
were  growing  well,  and  root-nodules  were  then  abundantly  produced. 

The  amounts  of  produce  recorded  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  contained  much  more  nitrogen  than  was  supplied  in  the  seed; 
whilst  the  amount  added  in  the  soil-extract  was  quite  immaterial. 
The  negative  result  with  Gramineae,  with  Peas  under  sterilised  con- 
ditions, or  in  sand  not  seeded  with  rich  soil-extract,  and  with  Lupins 
in  sand  not  seeded,  or  seeded  with  the  rich  soil-extract,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  positive  result  with  Peas  in  the  seeded  sand,  and  with 
Lupins  when  the  sand  was  seeded  with  an  extract  from  a  suitable  soil, 
seemed  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  any  other  source  of  gain  than  the 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  micro-organisms ;  and 
Hellriegel  was  disposed  to  connect  the  action  with  the  root-nodules  and 
their  contents. 

Wilfarth  gave  the  results  of  a  subsequent  season's  experiments, 
which  fully  confirmed  those  recorded  by  Hellriegel,  both  as  to  the 
negative  result  with  other  plants,  and  to  the  positive  result  with 
Papilionaceae.  Peas  grew  luxuriantly  when  the  nitrogen-free  soil  was 
seeded  with  the  watery  extract  from  any  cultivated  soil,  but  Serradella 
and  Lupins,  only  when  seeded  with  an  extract  from  soil  where  these 
plants  were  growing. 

In  four  experiments  with  Lupins,  nearly  50  times  as  much  dry 
snbstance  was  produced,  and  nearly  100  times  as  much  nitrogen  was 
assimilated,  with,  as  without,  seeding  with  the  soil-extract ! 

G 
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Wilfarth  concluded  that  the  Papilionaceae  can  derive  the  whole  of 
their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  root- 
nodules  are  connected  with  the  fixation,  though  the  results  point  to  the 
agency  of  bacteria  in  some  way. 

In  reference  to  these  results,  whilst  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  an  unsolved  problem  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  our 
non-ljeg\imino\iB  crops,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
investigations  and  discussions  of  the  last  50  years,  the  source  of  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  our  Leguminous  crops  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  results  obtained  on  the  lines  of  inquiry  until 
recently  adopted.  Evidence  obtained  on  new  lines  should,  therefore, 
receive  careful  consideration;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  io 
recent  years,  cumulative  evidence  has  been  adduced,  indicating  that 
Ghlorophyllous  plants  may  avail  themselves  of  nitrogen  brought  into 
combination  under  the  influence  of  lower  organisms  ;  the  development 
and  action  of  which  would  seem  in  some  cases  to  be  a  coincident  of 
the  growth  of  the  higher  plants  to  be  benefited.  But  such  a  conclusion 
is  of  such  fundamental  importance,  that  it  seemed  desirable  it  should 
be  confirmed  by  others.  To  some  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted  in 
this  direction,  I  shall  refer  further  on. 

So  long  ago  as  1853,  Professor  Emil  von  Wolff  obtained  6  times  as 
much  dry  produce  of  Clover,  grown  in  an  ignited  rich  meadow  soil,  as 
in  the  same  soil  in  its  natural  state.  Thus,  the  increased  growth,  and 
the  increased  assimilation  of  nitrogen,  took  place  in  a  soil  not  only 
nitrogen-free,  but  sterilised;  so  that,  unless  micro-oiganisms  were 
acquired  during  growth,  the  supposition  of  their  influence  in  fixing 
free  nitrogen  would  be  excluded. 

Much  more  recently,  Wolff  has  made  numerous  experiments,  with 
Oats,  Potatoes,  and  various  PapilionacesB,  in  river-sand  ;  in  some  cases 
unwashed,  and  in  some  washed ;  in  some  without  manure,  in  some 
with  purely  mineral  manure,  and  in  some  with  nitrate  in  addition. 
Accordantly  with  common  experience,  there  was  little  increase  in  tbe 
Oats  or  Potatoes  with  mineral,  but  much  with  nitrogenous  manure ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Papilionaceae  there  was  veiy  marked 
increase  with  the  mineral  manure,  and  but  little  more  by  adding 
nitrate.  In  the  experiments  with  Lupins,  Beans,  and  Clover,  in 
unwashed  sand,  the  results  indicated  gain  of  nitrogen,  beyond  that 
probably  due  to  the  nitrogenous  impurity  in  the  sand ;  but  with  sand- 
Peas,  grown  in  washed  sand,  which  was  assumed  to  be  nitrogen-free, 
the  gains  from  some  external  source  were  unmistakable. 

As  to  the  explanation,  Wolff  does  not  suppose  that  free  nitrogen  is 
fixed  by  the  plants  themselves ;  nor  does  he  favour  the  view  that  it 
was  fixed  by  the  agency  of  micro-organisms.  The  plants  may  take  np 
combined  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  their  leaves  ;  but  he  thinks  it  more 
probable  that  combined  nitrogen  is  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  soil, 
and  that  free  nitrogen  is  fixed  within  the  soil  under  the  influence  of 
porous  and  alkaline  bodies.  He  admits  that  it  is  not  explained  why 
Cereals  do  not  benefit  by  these  actions  as  well  as  Papilionaoese ;  and  he 
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suggests  whether  the  greater  evi^ration  from  the  leaves  of  the  latter 
causes  greater  aeration  of  the  soil 

Here,  then,  the  gain  of  nitrogen  by  the  LeguminossD  is  explained 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  assumed  by  other  recent 
experimenters.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  undoubted  fact,  that  the 
Graminese,  and  other  non-Papilionaceous  crops,  do  not  benefit  by  the 
actions  supposed,  excludes  the  supposition  that  Wolffs  results  with 
PapilionacesB  are  to  be  so  explained.  It  is  true  that,  neither  in  the 
growth  of  the  Clover  in  ignited  soil,  nor  in  that  of  the  sand-Peas  in 
the  washed  sand,  were  the  conditions  such  as  would  seem  favourable 
for  the  presence,  development,  and  agency  of  micro-organisms.  But  if, 
in  the  experiments  in  free  air,  there  was  no  accidental  source  of 
combined  nitrogen,  it  would  seem  that  the  influence  of  micro-organisms 
is  at  least  as  probable  as  that  of  the  actions  which  Wolff  supposes. 

Professor  Atwater  made  numerous  experiments,  both  on  the 
germination,  and  on  the  growth,  of  Peas.  In  eleven  out  of  thirteen 
experiments  on  germination,  more  or  less  loss  of  nitrogen  was  observed. 
In  all  but  one  out  of  fifteen  experiments  on  vegetation,  there  was  a 
gain  of  nitrogen,  which  was  very  variable  in  amount,  and  sometimes 
very  large.  As  a  general  conclusion,  he  states  that,  in  some  of  the 
experiments  half  or  more  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  plants  was 
acquired  from  the  air. 

He  considers  that  germination  without  loss  of  nitrogen  is  the 
normal  process ;  that  loss,  whether  during  germination  or  growth,  is 
due  to  decay,  and  therefore  only  accessory.  Nevertheless,  he  goes  into 
calculations  of  some  of  his  own  results,  showing,  by  the  side  of  the 
actual  gains,  the  greater  ^ains  supposing  there  had  been  a  loss  of  15 

f>er  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  the  still  greater  gains  if  there  had  been  a 
OSS  of  45  per  cent.,  as  in  an  experiment  by  ^oussingault  under  special 
conditions.  Further,  he  says  that  whilst  actually  observed  gains  are 
proof  of  the  acquisition  of  nitrogen,  the  failure  to  show  gain  only 
proves  non-fixation,  if  it  be  proved  that  there  was  no  liberation.  He 
suggests  that  the  negative  results  obtained  by  Boussingault  and  at 
Rothamsted,  may  be  accounted  for  by  liberation  ;  though  at  the  same 
time  he  recognises  that  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  excluded  the 
action  of  either  electricity  or  microbes.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  the 
experiments  both  of  Boussingault  and  at  Uothamsted,  any  cases  of 
decay  were  carefully  observed,  and  the  losses  found  explained  accord- 
ingly ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conclusions  drawn 
were  not  vitiated  by  any  such  loss. 

Atwater  concludes  that  his  results  do  not  settle  whether  the 
nitrogen  gained  was  acquired  as  free  or  combined  nitrogen,  by  the 
foliage,  or  by  the  soil.  He  considers,  however,  that,  in  his  experiments, 
the  conditions  were  not  favourable  for  the  action  either  of  electricity 
or  of  micro-organisms ;  and  he  favours  the  assumption  that  the  plants 
themselves  were  the  agents.  Lastly,  he  considers  the  fact  of  the 
acquisition  of  free  nitrogen  in  some  way  to  be  well  established ; 
and  that  thus  facts   of    vegetable  production  are  explained,  which 
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otherwise  remain  unexplained.    To  this,  and  other  points  inyoWed,  I 
shall  refer  again  presently. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  sammarise  those  of  the  results  and  conclusions  of 
Boussingault,  which  bear  upon  the  present  aspect  of  the  question  of 
the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  vegetation.  In  his  earlier  experiments, 
as  in  those  at  Rothamsted,  sterilised  materials  had  been  used  as  soils ; 
but  in  1858  he  commenced  a  series  in  which  more  or  less  of  a  rich 
garden-soil  was  mixed  with  sand  and  quartz.  In  some  cases  the  plants 
were  grown  in  free  air,  and  in  others  in  closed  vessels  with  confined 
air.  In  several  cases  there  was  more  or  less  gain  of  nitrogen  ;  but  the 
greatest  gain  was  in  an  experiment  with  a  Lupin  grown  in  a  closed 
vessel.  Boussingault  points  out  that  it  was  the  soil  and  not  the  plant 
that  had  fixed  the  nitrogen.  The  result  was  so  marked  that  he 
repeated  the  experiment  in  1859,  when  he  obtained  almost  identically 
the  same  amount  of  gain  as  in  1858.  He  also  put  120  grams  of  the 
rich  soil  into  a  shallow  dish,  moistened  it  with  distilled  water,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  air  as  an  experiment  on  Fallow.  The  results  showed 
a  small  gain  of  nitrogen. 

Boussingault  further  found,  that  mycodermic  vegetation  went  on  in 
rich  soil,  and  he  considered  the  gains  of  organic  nitrogen  represented 
the  remains  of  such  vegetation ;  whilst  the  Fallow  experiment  indicated 
that  the  experimental  plants  had  little  to  do  with  the  action.  His 
general  conclusion  was,  that  from  the  numerical  results  it  must  be 
believed,  that  the  soil  had  fixed  nitrogen ;  and  he  considered  that,  if 
there  were  no  absolute  proof,  there  was  strong  presumption,  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  takes  part  in  nitrification. 

In  the  next  year,  1860,  he  put  into  one  large  glass  balloon  a 
mixture  of  rich  soil  and  sand,  and  into  another  a  similar  mixture,  with 
cellulose  in  addition  ;  each  was  moistened  with  distilled  water,  and  the 
vessels  were  then  closed  up  for  1 1  years.  During  this  period,  without 
cellulose  rather  more,  and  with  cellulose  rather  less,  than  one-third  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  was  nitrified ;  but  in  neither  case  was  there 
any  gain  of  total  combined  nitrogen.  There  was,  indeed,  in  both 
cases,  a  slight  loss  of  nitrogen  indicated.  Boussingault  concluded  that 
free  nitrogen  had  not  contributed  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid. 

The  later  results  of  Boussingault  did  not,  therefore,  confirm  those 
he  obtained  in  1858  and  1859;  and  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  me  he 
wrote  in  1876,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  irreproachable  observation 
which  established  the  reality  of  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  the 
soil.  He  further  stated  his  belief,  that  neither  the  higher  plants,  nor 
mycoderms,  nor  fungi  (champignons),  fix  free  nitrogen.  He  also 
maintained  the  same  view  in  conversation  in  1883. 

SUMMARY  AND  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  ON  THE  SOURCB5 

OP  THE  NITROGEN  OF  OUR  CROPS, 

It  did  indeed  seem  that,  in  Boussingault's  results  of  1858  and 
1859,  there  was  the  germ  of  the  germ  Omry  of  the  fixation  of  free 
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nitrogen,  if  such  took  place  at  all  in  connection  with  vegetation.  But 
his  own  very  distinct  final  conclusion  against  the  supposition  of  such 
fixation  by  the  agency  of  the  lower  organisms,  seemed  to  indicate  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  accepting  much  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
accumulating  during  the  last  few  yeara 

It  is  evident  that  since  experimenting  with  non-sterilised  materials, 
and  in  free  air  instead  of  in  closed  vessels,  has  become  more  general, 
there  has  been  a  great  accession  of  evidence  which  is  held  to  show  the 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen.  But,  not  only  are  the  gains  in  some  cases 
very  small,  and  in  others  very  large,  but  the  modes  of  explanation  are 
very  different. 

Thus,  the  various  modes  of  explanation  of  the  observed  gains  of 
nitrogen  are : — that  combined  nitrogen  has  been  absorbed  from  the  air, 
either  by  the  soil  or  by  the  plant ;  that  there  has  been  fixation  of  free 
nitrogen  within  the  soil,  by  the  agency  of  porous  and  alkaline  bodies ; 
that  there  has  been  fixation  by  the  plant  itself ;  that  there  has  been 
fixation  within  the  soil  (or  by  the  plant),  by  the  agency  of  electricity ; 
and  finally,  that  there  has  been  fixation  under  the  influence  of  lower 
organbms,  either  within  the  soil  itself,  or  in  symbiotic  growth  with  the 
higher  plant. 

The  balance  of  the  evideuce  recorded,  is  undoubtedly  much  in  favour 
of  the  last  mentioned  mode  of  explanation.  But  of  all  the  recent 
results  bearing  upon  the  subject,  those  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth,  with 
certain  leguminous  plants,  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most  definite  and 
significant.  Accordingly,  as  we  stated  in  October,  1888,  in  a  postscript 
to  our  paper — "  On  the  Present  Position  of  the  Question  of  the  Sources 
of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation"  {Phil  Trans.,  1889.)— it  had  been 
decided  to  institute  somewhat  similar  experiments  at  Rothamsted. 
A  preliminary  series  was,  in  fact,  then  in  progress;  and  a  more 
extended  one  has  been  undertaken  in  the  present  season,  1889.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  show  conclusively  that,  by  the  addition  to 
the  experimental  soil,  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  watery  extract  of  a 
soil  containing  the  appropriate  organisms,  there  was  greatly  increased 
growth,  and  considerable  gain  of  nitrogen ;  and  there  was,  coincidently, 
a  considerable  development  of  the  so-called  leguminous  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

The  conclusion  is,  not  that  the  leguminous  plant  had  directly  utilised 
free  nitrogen  ;  but  that  the  gain  was  due  to  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  in 
the  growth  of  the  lower  organisms  in  the  root-nodules ;  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  so  produced,  being  taken  up  and  utilised  by  the  leguminous 
plant  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  growth  of  leguminous 
crops,  such  as  Clover,  Vetches,  Peas,  Beans,  Lucerne,  &c.,  at  any  rate 
some  of  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  and  of  the 
large  amount  which  they  frequently  leave  as  nitrogenous  residue  in  the 
soil  for  future  crops,  may  be  due  to  atmospheric  nitrogen  so  derived. 
It  has  yet  to  be  ascertained,  however,  under  what  conditions  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  crop  will  be  derived,  on 
the  one  hand  from  nitrogen  compounds  within  the  soil,  and  on  the 
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other  from  such  fixation.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the 
proportion  due  to  fixation  will  be  toe  less  in  the  richer  soik,  and  the 
greater  in  soils  that  are  poor  in  combined  nitrogen,  and  which  are 
open  and  porous. 

Even  assuming  that,  in  the  case  of  leguminous  crops,  there  will 
generally  be  some  gain  of  nitrogen  due  to  the  symbiotic  growth 
supposed,  it  will  nevertheless  be  well  to  consider  the  facts  of  agricul- 
tural production,  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the 
nitrogen  of  crops  generally. 

A&  already  said,  much  of  the  investigation  that  has  been  undertaken 
in  recent  years,  has  been  instigated  by  the  assumption  that  there  must 
exist  natural  compensation  for  the  losses  of  combined  nitrogen  which 
the  soil  suffers  by  the  removal  of  crops,  and  for  the  losses  which  result 
from  the  liberation  of  free  nitrogen  from  its  combinations  under  various 
circumstances.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  object  seems  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  an  attempt  to  solve  the  admitted  difficulty 
as  to  the  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  Ute 
Leguminos». 

As  to  the  losses  which  the  soil  sustains  by  the  removal  of  crops, 
Berthelot,  for  example,  assumes  that  50  to  60  kilog.  of  nitrogen  will 
be  annually  removed  from  a  hectare  of  meadow  (=  45  to  54  lh&  per 
acre);  and  that,  as  only  10  kilog.,  or  less,  of  this  will  be  restored  as 
combined  nitrogen  in  rain,  &c.,  there  will  be  an  annual  loss  of  from  40 
to  50  kilog.  per  hectare  (=  36  to  45  lbs.  per  acre) ;  so  that,  if  there 
were  not  compensation  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  soil  would 
become  gradually  exhausted.  Further,  he  considers  that  the  fact  of 
the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  not  only  explains  how  fertility  is 
maintained,  but  how  argillaceous  soils,  which  are  sterile  when  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  gradually  yield  better  crops,  and  at 
length  become  vegetable  moulds.  Frank,  again,  assumes  that  the 
average  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  removal  of  crops  is  51  kilog.  per 
hectare  (=  45  lbs,  per  acre). 

It  is  quite  true,  that  a  good  hay  crop  may  contain  as  much  as  50  to 
60  kilog.  of  nitrogen  per  hectare ;  but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that, 
in  ordinary  practice,  even  in  the  case  of  an  unusually  fertile  meadow, 
such  an  amount  is  not  annually  removed  for  a  number  of  years  in 
succession,  without  the  periodical  return  of  manure  supplying  nitrogen ; 
whilst,  taking  the  average  of  soils,  the  annual  yield  will  seldom  resch 
the  amount  supposed,  even  with  the  ordinary  periodic  return,  and 
without  such  return  gradual  exhaustion  would  be  very  marked. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  more  exhausting  practice  than 
the  annual  removal  of  hay  without  return  of  manure;  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  restoration  in  anything  like  the  degree  supp<»ed, 
certainly  does  not  take  place.  Next  to  the  removal  of  hay,  the 
consumption  of  the  grass  for  the  production  of  milk  is  the  most^  but 
still  very  much  less,  nitrogen-exhausting ;  whilst,  if  grass  be  consumed 
by  store  or  fattening  animals,  the  loss  b  very  much  less  still ;  indeed, 
it  is  then  very  small 
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Obviously,  however,  it  is  more  important  to  consider,  what  is  the 
probable  average  loss  of  nitrogen  over  a  given  area  by  the  removal  of 
crops  generally,  and  not  by  that  of  grass  alone.  Moreover,  in  making 
such  an  estimate,  it  is  not  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  crops  that  has  to  be 
reckoned ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  return  by  manure,  only  the 
amount  eventually  lost  to  the  soil.  With  the  great  variation  according 
to  circumstances,  it  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  estimate  this  at  all 
accurately;  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  two  independent  modes  of 
estimate  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  Great  Britain  for  example,  the 
average  annual  loss  of  nitrogen  is  more  probably  under  than  over  20 
lbs.  per  acre  (  =  22*4  kilog.  per  hectare).  In  fact,  the  loss  by  cropping 
under  the  usual  conditions  of  more  or  less  full  periodical  return  by 
manure,  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  generally  assumed  in  discussions 
of  this  subject. 

The  loss  of  nitrates  by  drainage  may,  however,  in  some  cases  be 
considerable.  There  may  also,  under  some  circumstances,  be  loss  by 
the  evolution  of  free  nitrogen.  Such  loss  may  take  place  in  the 
manure  heap ;  or  in  soils  very  heavily  manured,  as  in  market  gardening, 
for  example.  But  in  ordinary  agriculture  such  excessive  manuring 
seldom  takes  place ;  and  the  soil  is  generally  much  poorer  in  nitrogen 
than  in  the  cases  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  adduced  as 
showing  CTeat  loss  from  rich  soils.  Loss  may  also  take  place  when  the 
soil  is  deficiently  aerated ;  but,  here  again,  the  conditions  of  the 
experiments  cited,  in  which  considerable  loss  by  evolution  of  free 
nitrogen  was  observed,  are  not  the  usual  conditions  of  soils  in  actual 
practice.  Indeed,  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  constant  and  considerable  loss  by  the  evolution  of  free 
nitrogen  from  arable  soils  which  are  only  moderately  rich  in  organic 
nitrogen,  and  which  are  fairly  drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  those  of  the  field 
experiments  at  Kothamsted  in  which  the  unusual  practice  of  applying 
farm-yard  manure  every  year  is  adopted,  it  is  found  that  there  is 
considerable  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil,  beyond  that  known  to 
be  removed  in  the  crops,  and  estimated  to  be  lost  in  the  drainage. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  no  nitrogen  has  been  applied  for  many 
years,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  is  only  about,  or 
little  more  than  0*1  per  cent.,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  soil  over  a 
long  series  of  years  corresponded  approximately  with  the  amounts 
removed  in  the  crops,  together  with  those  estimated  to  be  lost  in  the 
drainage.  Again,  when  ammonium-salts  are  applied,  even  so  late  in  the 
season  as  October  or  November,  and  drainage  takes  place  soon  after- 
wards, the  drainage-waters  will  contain  amounts  of  nitrogen  showing  a 
very  direct  relation  to  the  different  amounts  of  anmionia  applied  in  the 
manure  ;  but  scarcely  any  of  it  as  ammonia,  nearly  the  whole  existing 
as  nitric  acid;  and  this  is  the  case  although  the  drainage  passes 
through  twenty  inches  or  more  of  raw  clay  sub-soil.  Lastly,  direct 
experiments  have  shown  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  soil  down  to  a  certain  depth,  varying  according  to  the 
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root-range  of  the  crop  grown,  and  to  the  season,  bat  that  in  the  dq^ths 
of  the  sub-soil  below  this  point,  the  amount  is  again  greater. 

Again,  M.  Berthelot  thinks  it  probable,  though  not  absolutdj 
established,  that  there  is  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  plant  itself  during 
growth.  Long  ago,  we  supposed  that  there  was  such  loss ;  but  cansful 
consideration  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  subject  has  led  ua  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  proved,  and  to  believe  that  it  probably  does 
not  take  place.  It  may  be  observed,  that  when  in  his  Y^etation 
experiments  M.  Boussingault  found  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  there  was 
coincidently  some  decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as  fallen  leaves ;  and 
in  somewhat  parallel  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  no  loss  of  nitrogen 
was  found  as  a  coincident  of  growth,  and  in  the  absence  of  dead 
vegetable  matter.  Indeed,  if  there  were  such  loss  during  growth  when 
there  was  no  decay,  either  in  M.  Boussingault's  experiments  or  our  own, 
it  must  have  been  almost  exactly  balanced  by  corresponding  gain ;  an 
assumption  which  is  without  any  proof,  but  which  has  nevertheless  had 
its  advocates. 

In  fact  it  may  be  concluded  that,  under  the  existing  conditions  of 
practical  agriculture  in  temperate  climates,  the  annual  loss  of  combined 
nitrogen  over  a  given  area,  by  cropping  and  otherwise,  is  by  no  means 
so  great  as  has  been  assumed;  that  the  restoration  required  to 
compensate  the  loss  is,  therefore,  correspondingly  less ;  and  farther, 
that  the  known  facts  relating  to  the  maintenance  or  the  reduction  of 
the  fertility  of  soils,  do  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  such  loss 
as  actually  does  take  place,  is  compensated  by  such  restoration. 

The  well  known  accumulation  of  nitrogen  which  takes  place  in  the 
surface-soil  within  a  few  years,  when  arable  land  is  laid  down  to  grass, 
is,  it  may  be  admitted,  not  conclusively  explained.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  abundant  experimental  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  deep-rooted  leguminous  plants  derive  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrogen  from  the  sub-soil ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
tiie  deep-rooting  plants  of  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land,  whether 
leguminous  or  otherwise,  may  also  avail  themselves  of  subtil 
nitrogen ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they,  like  clover  for 
example,  will  leave  nitrogenous  crop-residue  in  the  surface-soil,  the 
nitrogen  of  which  has  been  derived  from  the  sub-soiL  In  reference  to 
this  point  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  Rothamsted  there  is  per  acre,  in 
soil  and  sub-soil,  to  the  depth  at  which  the  action  of  some  deep-rooted, 
and  large  nitrogen-accumulating  plants,  has  been  proved,  a  store  of 
about  20,000  lbs.  of  already  combined  nitrogen.  It  is  true  that  whilst 
many  other  soils  and  sub-soils  will  contain  as  much,  or  more,  many  wiU 
contain  much  less. 

It  is  indeed  pretty  certain,  that  at  any  rate  much  of  the  nitrogen 
gained  by  the  surface-soil  of  land  newly  laid  down  to  grass,  has  its 
source  in  the  combined  nitrogen  of  the  sub-soil.  Obviously,  however, 
in  view  of  results  showing  that  leguminous  crops  may  acquire  nitrogen 
brought  into  combination  under  the  influence  of  the  symbiotic  growth 
of  lower  organisms,  the  question  suggests  itself  whether  part  of  the 
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nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  surface-soil  of  land  laid  down  to  grass  may 
not  be  due  to  such  an  action.  On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  "  nodules  "  have  been  observed  on  the  roots  of  some  Leguminosse 
growing  in  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass-land.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  proportion  of  leguminous  plants  in 
such  mixed  herbage  is  comparatively  small.  Further,  it  has  yet  to  be 
determined  whether  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  bacteroids  in  the 
nodules  is  exclusively  free  nitrogen,  when  the  development  proceeds  in 
soil  and  sub-soil  containing  a  large  amount  of  combined  nitrogen. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  the  gains  of  nitrogen  in  argillaceous 
matters  of  very  low  initial  nitrogen-contents,  and  which  are  attributed 
to  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  serve  to  explain  the  gradual  formation  of 
vegetable  soils,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  so  far  as  nitrogen  is 
concerned,  the  natural  fertility  of  most  soils  is  at  any  rate  mainly  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  ages  of  natural  vegetation,  with  little  or  no 
removal  of  it,  by  animals  or  otherwise  ;  and  if  the  amounts  of  nitrogen 
even  now  brought  into  combination  over  a  given  area  under  the 
influence  of  electricity  in  equatorial  regions,  were  not  exceeded  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  our  globe,  that  would  probably  be 
sufficient,  with  growth  and  with  little  or  no  removal,  through  the  ages 
which  modem  science  teaches  us  to  reckon  upon,  to  account  for  most, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  accumulations  in  natural  grass,  or  forest  lands ; 
and  it  is  these  which  have  to  a  great  extent  furnished  us  with  our 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  arable  soils. 

Frequently  the  natural  forests  have  been  on  the  more  elevated,  or 
the  more  undulating  lands,  and  the  soils  they  have  formed  are  less 
rich  than  the  prairie  lands  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  valleys  or  on 
the  plains.  Taking  the  vast  areas  of  fertile  natural  prairie  on  the 
American  continent  for  example,  sometimes  of  several  feet  in  depth,  it 
may  be  estimated  that,  in  such  cases,  each  foot  of  depth  will  contain 
from  6,000  to  10,000  lbs.,  or  even  more,  of  combined  nitrogen  per 
acre  ;  and  the  probable  time  of  these  accumulations  at  any  rate  obviates 
the  necesssity  of  assuming  the  intervention  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  brought  into  combination  by  the  soil,  or  by  the  plants 
themselves.  So  far,  however,  as  leguminous  growth  may  have 
contributed  to  the  result,  it  is,  in  view  of  existing  evidence,  to  be 
supposed  that  some  at  any  rate  of  the  accumulation  may  have  been  due 
to  fixation  under  the  influence  of  the  symbiotic  growth  of  lower 
organisms  and  the  higher  plants. 

Further,  the  history  of  agriculture  so  far  as  it  is  known,  indicates 
that  arable  soils  without  supplies  by  manure  from  external  sources,  do, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  gradually  become  less  fertile.  This,  as  a  rule  will 
take  place  more  rapidly  in  undulating  or  high  forest  lands,  than  in  the 
natural  grass  or  prairie  lands  of  the  plains. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  of 
permanent  grass  land,  with  that  of  adjoining  land  of  the  same  original 
character,  but  which  has  for  some  time  been  under  arable  culture,  we 
find  that  the  latter  is  much  poorer  in  nitrogen.     In  illustration,  it  may 
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be  stated,  that  whilst  the  sarface-soil  of  the  grass  land  at  Rothamsted 
contains  from  0*25  to  0*30  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  that  of  the  corresponding 
arable  land  contains  only  from  O'l  to  0*15  per  cent.  The  arable  soil 
has,  in  fact,  originally  been  covered  with  natural  vegetation  of  some 
kind,  with  comparatively  little  removal,  and  consequent  accnmulation ; 
whilst,  under  arable  culture,  much  of  the  accumulated  nitrogen  has 
been  used  up,  and  the  loss  has  not  been  compensated  by  free  nitrogen 
brought  into  combination  within  the  soil,  either  under  the  influence  of 
electricity  or  of  lower  organisms.  Indeed,  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
restoration  of  the  kind  supposed,  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  soils 
generally,  and  of  the  history  of  agriculture  in  different  countries,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  losses  of  combined  nitrogen  by  cropping,  and 
in  other  ways,  are  not  compensated  by  corresponding  amounts  <^  free 
nitrogen  constantly  brought  into  combination. 

The  Rothamsted  Fidd  Experiments  have  now  been  continued  long 
enough  to  afford  some  pertinent  examples  bearing  upon  this  subject 

Thus,  in  the  ease  of  the  plots  under  continuous  wheat,  continaons 
barley,  alternate  wheat  and  fallow,  and  continuous  root-crops,  with 
mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  manure,  the  average  annual  yield  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crops,  has  only  been  about  or  under  201bs  per  acre ;  the 
amount  has  declined  to  less  than  the  average  in  the  later  years ;  and, 
coincidently  with  the  continuous  and  diminishing  growth,  the  pero^lage 
of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  loss 
by  the  removal  of  even  such  small  crops,  together  with  that  by 
drainage,  has,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  been  compensated  by 
free  nitrogen  brought  into  combination,  either  by  the  plants,  or  within 
the  soil. 

In  the  field  where  the  Leguminous  crop — Beans,  had  been  grown 
25  years  out  of  32,  with  mineral  but  without  nitrogenous  manure,  and 
had  yielded  less  than  average  agricultural  crops,  the  per-<;entage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  was  also  greatly  reduced. 

In  another  field,  where  the  Leguminous  crop — ^Red  Clover,  had  been 
sown  12  times  in  30  years,  the  Clover  failed  many  times,  the  yield  of 
nitrogen  in  the  crops  very  greatly  diminished,  and  the  per-oentage  of 
nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  was  greatly  reduced. 

Again,  in  rich  garden-soil,  where  Red  Clover  has  been  grown  for  36 
years  consecutively,  and  has  yielded  throughout  good,  but  gradually 
diminishing  crops,  it  was  found,  after  the  first  22  years,  that  the 
nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  had  been  reduced  from  0*5095  to  0*3634 
per  cent.,  or  by  about  one-third. 

Even  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  of  Turnips,  Barley,  Glover  or 
Beans,  and  Wheat,  with  mineral,  but  without  nitrogenous  manure,  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil  has  been  much  reduced ; 
whilst,  in  a  parallel  rotation  in  which  Fallow  takes  the  place  of  the 
Clover  or  Beans,  the  reduction  is  still  greater. 

Thus,  in  all  the  cases  cited,  including  Gramineous,  Cruciferous,  Cheiio- 
podiaceous,  and  even  Leguminous  crops,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  grown 
for  many  years  in  succession  without  nitrogenous  manure,  and  yielding 
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comparatively  small  and  declining  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce, 
there  has,  coincidently,  been  a  considerable  redaction  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil.  There  has,  in  fact,  not  been  compensation 
from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  or  at  any  rate  not  at  all  in  amount 
corresponding  to  the  annual  losses. 

Lastly,  Grass-land  which,  under  the  influence  of  a  full  mineral 
manure,  including  potash,  but  without  any  supply  of  nitrogen  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  has  grown  crops  containing  rather  large  amounts  of 
comparatively  superficially  rooting  leguminous  herbage,  which  has  been 
succeeded  by  increased  amounts  of  gramineous  herbage,  and  has,  under 
those  conditions,  yielded  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  per  acre 
as  M.  Berthelot  assumes  to  be  the  average  produce  of  a  meadow,  but  it 
has  done  so,  only  with  coincident  great  reduction  in  the  nitrogen  of  the 
surface-soil. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  the  facts  of  agriculture  generally, 
or  confine  attention  to  special  cases  under  known  experimental 
conditions,  the  evidence  does  not  favour  the  supposition  that  a  balance 
is  maintained  by  the  restoration  of  nitrogen  from  the  large  store  of  it 
existing  in  the  free  state  in  the  atmosphere.  Further,  our  original 
soil-supplies  of  nitrogen  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the  accumulations  by 
natural  vegetation,  with  little  or  no  removal,  over  long  periods  of  time. 
Or,  as  in  tne  case  of  many  deep  subsoils,  the  nitrogen  is  partly  due  to 
animal  remains,  intermixed  with  the  mineral  deposits.  The  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  present  age  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  its  nitrogen  is 
concerned,  largely  dependent  on  previous  accumulations ;  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel,  there  is  not  coincident  and  corresponding 
restoration,  so  in  that  of  the  use  or  waste  of  the  combined  nitrogen  of 
the  soil,  there  is  not  evidence  of  coincident  and  corresponding 
restoration  of  nitrogen  from  the  free  to  the  combined  state. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  production  for  sale,  without  restoration 
by  manure  from  external  sources,  a  very  important  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  surface-soil,  or  of  the 
diminished  exhaustion  of  it,  is  the  growth  of  plants  of  various  range 
and  character  of  roots,  and  especially  of  leguminous  crops.  Such 
plants,  by  their  crop-residue,  enrich  the  surface-soil  in  nitrogen.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  those  of  the  most  powerful  root-development  that  take  up  the 
most  nitrogen  from  somewhere;  and  this  fact  points  to  a  sub-soil 
source.  But,  independently  of  this,  which  obviously  may  be  held  to  be 
only  evidence  of  the  necessityof  obtaining  water  and  mineral  matters 
from  below,  in  amount  commensurate  with  the  capability  of  acquiring 
nitrogen,  direct  experimental  evidence  can  leave  no  doubt  that  such 
plants  do  obtain  at  any  rate  much  of  their  nitrogen  from  the  sub-soil. 
The  question  arises — whether  or  not  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  our 
crops  comes  from  combined  nitrogen,  in  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  in  manure, 
and  in  rain,  &c.,  or  whether  part  of  it  is  in  some  way  derived  from  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere )  Cumulative  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of  our  gramineous,  our  cruciferous,  our 
chenopodiaceousy  and  our  solaneous  crops,  free  nitrogen  is  not  the 
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source.  Recently  acquired  evidence  indicates,  however,  that  it  may, 
indirectly,  be  the  source  of  at  any  rate  some  of  the  nitrogen  of 
Leguminosse.  It  would  further  seem,  that  the  development  of  the 
organisms  capable  of  bringing  free  nitrogen  into  combination,  if  not  an 
essential  coincident  of  the  growth  of  some  leguminous  plants,  is  at  any 
rate  favoured  by  such  growth. 
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In  a  paper  presented  to  tlie  Royal  Society  in  1887 — 1888,  and 
printed  in  vol.  180  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  we  discnssed 
the  history  and  the  present  position  of  the  question  of  the  sources  of 
the  nitrogen  of  vegetation.  We  referred  to  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  about  thirty  years  ago  from  the  results  of  Boussiugault  and  from 
those  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  up  to  that  time.  We  gave  the  results 
of  some  experiments  which  had  been  recently  made  at  Rothamsted  in 
connexion  with  the  subject,  and  reviewed  the  evidence  and  conclusions 
of  others  published  within  the  last  few  years. 

It  was  considered  that  the  earlier  results  obtained  by  Boussiugault, 
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and  at  Botliamsied,  under  conditions  in  which  the  action  both  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  microbes  was  excluded,  were  conclusive  against  ihe  sup- 
position that,  under  such  conditions,  the  higher  chlorophyllons  plants 
can  directly  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  either  bj  their 
leaves  or  otherwise.  Others  have,  indeed,  come  to  the  conclnsion 
that  at  any  rate  some  plants  do  directly  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  by  their  leaves.  We  believe,  however,  that  t^ere  is,  np  to  the 
present  time,  no  evidence  which  can  be  held  to  be  conclusive  in  favour 
of  such  a  view. 

It  was  pointed  out  how  large  was  the  store  of  already  exipting*  com- 
bined nitrogen  in  many  soils  and  subsoils,  and  evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  that  even  LeginninoscB  derive,  at  any  rate  a  considerable  amouut 
of  nitrogen  from  nitric  acid  within  the  soil  and  subsoil ;  and,  further, 
that  it  was,  as  a  rule,  those  having  the  most  powerful  root-develop- 
ment that  took  up  the  most  nitrogen  from  somewhere ;  and  it  was 
considered  that  this  fact  pointed  to  a  subsoil  source. 

Upon  the  whole  it  was  concluded  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
our  gramineous,  our  cruciferous,  our  chenopodiaoeous,  and  oursolane- 
OQS  crops,  atmospheric  nitrogen  was  not  the  source.  It  was  admitted, 
however,  that  existing  evidence  was  insufficient  to  explain  the  source 
of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  LeguminosfB, 

According  to  some  of  the  more  recent  experimenters,  the  fixation 
of  free  nitrogen  is  not  limited  to  our  leguminous  crops ;  and  the 
modes  of  explanation  of  the  gains  of  nitrogen  observed  are  extremely 
various.  Thus,  it  is  assumed — that  combined  nitrogen  has  been 
absorbed  from  the  air,  either  by  the  soil  or  by  the  plant ;  that  there  is 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  within  the  soil  by  the  agency  of  porous  and 
alkaline  bodies ;  that  there  is  fixation  by  the  plant  itself  ;  that  there 
is  fixation  within  the  soil  by  the  agency  of  electricity ;  and,  finally, 
that  there  is  fixation  under  the  influence  of  micro-oi^nisms  within 
the  soil,  with,  or  even  without,  the  accompanying  growth  of  higher 
plants. 

The  balance  of  the  evidence  recorded  seemed  to  be  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  that  there  is  fixation  under  the  influence  of 
micro-organisms  or  of  other  low  forms  within  the  soil,  and  of  all  the 
various  results  which  were  discussed,  those  of  Hellriegel  andWilfsu-th 
were  considered  to  be  by  far  the  most  deflnite  and  significant ;  point- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that,  although  the  higher  chlorophyllons  plants 
may  not  directly  utilise  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  some  of  them,  at 
any  rate,  may  acquire  nitrogen  brought  into  combination  under  the 
influence  of  lower  organisms,  the  development  of  which  is,  appa- 
rently, in  some  cases,  a  coincident  of  the  growth  of  the  higher  plant 
whose  nutrition  they  are  to  serve.  Such  a  conclusion  is,  however,  of 
such  fundamental  importance  that  it  seemed  very  desirable  that  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  independent  investigation. 
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Accordinglj,  as  stated  in  a  postscript  to  oar  paper,  dated  October, 
1888,  it  bad  been  decided  to  institate  experiments  at  Rotbamsted  on 
similar  lines,  and  a  preliminary  series  yras  then  in  progress.  A 
second  and  more  extended  series  has  been  condncted  in  the  past 
season,  18S9.  It  is  proposed  to  give,  on  the  present  occasion,  a 
description,  and  some  of  the  nnmerical  results,  of  the  experiments 
made  in  1888,  and  a  description,  and  some  illastrations,  of  the  growth 
in  those  of  1889. 

It  was  in  1883  that  Hellriegel  commenced  a  comprehensive  series 
of  vegetation  experiments  in  pots,  in  which  he  grew  agricaltaral 
plants  of  varioQS  families  in  washed  qnartz  sand.  To  all  of  the  pots 
nutritive  solations  containing  no  nitrogen  were  added ;  to  one  series 
nothing  else  was  supplied ;  to  a  second  a  fixed  quantity  of  nitrogen  as 
Kodium  nitrate  ;  to  a  third  twice  as  much  ;  and  to  a  fourth  four  times 
as  much  was  added.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  case  of  the  GraminesB, 
and  some  other  plants,  the  growth  was  largely  proporti(mal  to  the 
nitrogen  supplied,  whilst  in  that  of  the  PapilionacesB  it  was  not  so. 
In  the  case  of  these  plants,  that  of  peas  for  example,  it  was  observed, 
however,  that  in  a  series  of  pots  to  which  no  nitrogen  was  added, 
most  of  the  plants  were  apparently  limited  in  their  growth  by  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  which  the  seed  supplied ;  whilst  here  and  there 
a  plant  growing  ostensibly  nnder  the  same  conditions  would  develop 
very  luxuriantly  ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  whilst  no 
nodules  were  developed  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  of  limited  growth, 
they  were  abundant  on  those  of  the  plants  that  grew  luxuriantly. 

In  view  of  this  result,  Hellriegel  instituted  experiments  to  deter- 
mine whether,  by  the  supply  of  the  organisms,  the  formation  of  the 
root-nodules,  and  luxuriant  growth,  could  be  induced,  and  whether  by 
their  exclusion  the  result  could  be  prevented.  To  this  end,  he  added 
to  some  of  a  series  of  experimental  pots  25  c.c,  or  sometimes  50  c.c, 
of  the  turbid  extract  of  a  fertile  soil,  made  by  shaking  a  given 
quantity  of  it  with  five  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  extract  was  sterilised.  In  those  in  which  it  was 
not  sterilised  there  was  almost  uniformly  luxuriant  crrowth,  and  abun- 
dant formation  of  root-nodules ;  but  with  sterilisation  there  was  no 
snch  result.  Consistent  results  were  obtained  with  peas,  vetches, 
and  some  other  Papilionaceas ;  but  the  application  of  the  same  soil- 
extract  had  no  effect  in  the  case  of  lupins,  serradella,  and  some  other 
plants  of  the  family  which  are  known  to  grow  more  favourably  on 
sandy  than  on  loamy  or  rich  humus  soils.  Accordingly,  he  made  a 
similar  extract  from  a  diluvial  sandy  soil  where  lupins  were  growing 
\vell,  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  organisms  peculiar  to 
such  a  soil  would  be  present;  and,  on  the  application  of  this  to 
nitrogen-free  soil,  lupins  grew  in  it  luxuriantly,  and  nodules  were 
abundantly  developed  on  their  roots. 
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The  Experiments  at  Rothamsted  in  1888. 

This  preliminary  series  comprised  experiments  with  peas,  bine 
lupins,  and  yellow  lupins.     The  peas  were  grown — 

1.  In  washed  sand,  with  the  ashes  of  the  plant  added;  but  no 
supply  of  combined  nitrogen  beyond  a  small  determined  amount  in 
the  washed  sand  and  that  in  the  seed  sown. 

2.  In  similarly  prepared  sand,  but  seeded  with  25  cc.  of  the  turbid 
watery  extract  from  a  rich  garden  soil. 

3.  Duplicate  of  No.  2. 

4.  In  the  rich  garden  soil  itself. 

Each  of  the  two  descriptions  of  lupin  was  grown — 

1.  In  sand  prepared  as  for  the  peas,  bat  with  lapin-plant-ash 
instead  of  pea- plant-ash  added. 

2.  In  the  same  washed  sand,  &c.,  but  seeded  with  25  c.c.  of  the 
turbid  watery  extract  from  a  sandy  soil  where  lupins  had  grown 
luxuriantly. 

3.  In  the  lupin  sandy  soil  itself. 

4.  In  rich  garden  soil. 

The  twelve  pots  were  arranged  in  a  small  greenhouse ;  and  distilled 
water,  free  from  ammonia,  was  used  for  watering. 

The  sand  employed  was  a  yellow  sand  from  Flitwick,  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  was  of  the  same  description  as  is  used  by  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  potting.  It  proved,  however,  not  to  be  a  very 
pure  sand.  Thus,  after  the  stones  and  coarser  portions  had  been 
removed  by  sifting,  the  remainder  was  several  times  washed,  fir<t 
with  well-water  and  afterwards  with  distilled,  the  turbid  wash- 
ings being  poured  off ;  yet  it  was  found  to  contain  after  being  dried 
finally  for  a  short  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  mixed  with  the  plant-ash 

as  miueral  food,  nitrogen  as  under  : — 

Per  cent. 

nitrogen. 

Determined  by  soda  lime 000287 

Determined  by  copper  oxide 0*00245 

Mean 0-00266 

The  sandy  soil  in  which  lupins  had  grown,  and  from  which  the 
watery  extract  was  made  for  seeding  the  pots  where  the  lupins  were 
to  grow,  was  still  less  pure;  and  it,  of  course,  was  not  washed,  and 
was  only  dried  at  about  24"  C. ;  and,  excepting  that  visible  organic 
matter  was  removed  by  sifting  and  picking,  it  was  used  in  its  natural 
state  as  received.  Duplicate  determinations  of  nitrogen  were  manie 
by  soda-lime,  in  the  lupin  sand  alone,  and  as  used  after  mixture  witc 
the  lupin  ash.  The  following  are  the  mean  i*eBult8,  in  each  case, 
calculated  on  the  dry  sand : — 
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< 

Per  cent, 
nitrogen. 

In  lupin  sand,  alone    0'0dt3 

In  lupin  sand,  with  blue  Inpin  ash 0'082(> 

In  Inpin  sand,  with  yellow  lupin  ash   ....      0*0888 

Mean 00859 

It  may  be  stated  that,  in  this  country,  Inpins  are  only  grown  as  an 
agricultural  crop,  as  food  for  sheep,  on  poor,  sandy  soils,  on  which 
little  or  nothing  else  will  grow.  The  sand  obtained  for  the  purposes  of 
the  experiments  was  from  land  which  had  been  reclaimed  from  a  com- 
mon in  Suffolk,  and  on  which  no  corn  crop  would  grow;  but  on  which, 
inrhen  subsequently  sown  with  blue  Inpins,  they  had  grown  as  high  as 
the  hurdles.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  lupins  grow  better  on  good 
land,  but  that  they  are  grown  on  sandy  wastes  because  they  will 
thrive  on  them  when  no  other  crop  will. 

The  garden  soil,  in  the  condition  as  analysed,  contained  10*12  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  and  two  determinations  of  nitrogen  by  soda-lime 
^ve  0-3902  and  0*3936,  mean  0*3919,  corresponding  to  0*4360  per 
cent,  on  the  soil  dried  at  100°  C. 

The  pots  used  were  made  of  glazed  earthenware ;  and  were  about 
7  inches  high,  6  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  5^  inches  at  the 
bottom,  inside.  They  had  a  hole  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  another  at  the  side  near  the  bottom,  into 
-which,  outside,  a  glass  tube  beut  upwards  was  fixed  for  aeration ; 
the  tube  being  lightly  closed  with  cotton- wool  to  prevent  insects  getting 
in.  The  pots  rested  on  slips  of  thick  sheet  glass,  placed  In  basins 
of  the  same  glazed  earthenware  as  the  pots. 

The  mineral  nutriment  used  was  as  follows : — For  the  peas,  a  mixture 
of  6  parts  of  pea-straw-ash  and  1  part  of  pea-com-ash ;  for  the  blue 
lupins,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  blue  lupin-straw-ash  and  1  part  of  blue 
lapin-com-ash ;  for  the  yellow  lupins,  a  mixture  of  4  pai'ts  of  yellow 
lapin-Btraw-ash  and  1  part  of  yellow  lupin- corn-ash.  In  each  case 
the  greater  part  of  the  mixed  ash  was  suspended  in  distilled  water, 
and  sulphuric  acid  added  until  there  was  a  slight  acid  reaction  ;  the 
rest  of  the  ash  was  then  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  di-yness 
and  re-ignited.  The  ash  was  then  very  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus. 
The  so-prepared  ashes  were  mixed  at  the  rate  of  0*5  per  cent,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  sand  put  into  the  pots ;  the  remainder  of  the  sand 
at  the  top  of  the  pot  being  without  ash. 

The  drain  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  was  loosely  covered  with 
a  piece  of  thick  glass,  1  lb.  of  broken,  washed,  and  dried  flint  was 
then  put  in,  next  the  sand  with  ash,  and  lastly  the  sand  without  ash. 
The  pots  held  from  7  to  9  lbs.  of  the  yellow  Flit  wick  sand,  from  6  to 
7  lbs.  of  the  lupin  sand,  and  about  i|  lbs.  of  the  garden  soil. 
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The  soil  extracts,  sapposed  to  Bnppl  j  the  organisms,  were  made  by 
shaking,  in  a  large  stoppered  bottle,  1  part  of  the  garden  soil  or  Inpin 
sand  with  5  parts  of  distilled  water ;  and  after  the  heavier  portions 
had  settled  down,  sjphoning  off  the  tnrbid  liquid,  which  was  then 
passed  throngh  platinum. ganze  to  separate  any  floating  matter.  The 
liquid  was  again  shaken  before  taking  the  quantity  required  for  seed- 
ing the  soils,  or  for  analysis.  Determinations  of  nitric  nitrogen  hj 
Schlodsing's  method,  and  of  total  nitrogen  by  copper  oxide,  gave  the 
following  results : — 


Per  cent. 

In  25  cc.  extract. 

Nitric 
nitrogen. 

Total 
nitrogen. 

Nitric 
nitrogen. 

Total       1 
mtrogcD. 

Ghurden  soil  extract .... 
Lupin  sand  extract .... 

Per  cent. 
0  000371 
0  000110 

Per  cent. 
0  003159 
0  0011^)4 

Milligram. 
0  093 
0  028 

MiUiiErani. 
0-790 
0-296 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  25  c.o.  of  the  garden  soil  extract  used  for 
seeding  contained  little  more  than  f  of  a  milligram,  and  the  25  c.c.  of 
the  Inpin  sand  extract  little  more  than  ^  of  a  milligram  of  nitrogen; 
quantities  which  are  quite  immaterial  considered  as  a  supply  of  oom> 
bined  nitrogen. 

The  Seeds. 

The  peas  were  of  the  description  known  as  Maple  field -peas.  Four 
lots,  each  of  100  seeds,  weighed  27554,  27-460,  27*218,  and  27506 
grams ;  giving  an  average  weight  per  seed  of  0*2743  gram.  A  lai^ge 
nnmber  of  single  seeds  was  then  weighed,  and  those  only  retained 
for  sowing  or  analysis  which  gave  within  5  milligrams  of  the  mean 
weight. 

In  the  case  of  the  bine  Inpin s  the  largest  and  smallest  seeds  were 
picked  out  and  rejected.  Of  the  remainder,  fonr  separate  lots  of  ICO 
each  weighed  19-2290,  19-9215, 187960,  and  194580  grams,  giving 
an  average  weight  per  seed  of  01935  gram.  A  large  number  of 
single  seeds  was  then  weighed,  and  those  only  kept  for  use  the  weight 
ot  which  was  within  5  milligrams  of  the  average  weight. 

From  the  yellow  Inpin  seed  the  largest  were  removed  by  sifting, 
and  the  smallest  and  those  of  a  dark  colour  were  picked  out.  Of  the 
remainder,  three  separate  lots  of  100  each  weighed  12' 1060,  11*9640, 
and  11*6180  grams,  giving  an  average  weight  per  seed  of  0*1190  gram. 
From  these,  seeds  were  selected  for  use  whioh  weighed  within  5  milli- 
grams of  the  average  weight. 
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Determinations  of  dry  matter,  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  seeds,  gave 
the  following  i*esnlts : — 


Dry 

at 
lOOPO. 

Nitrogen. 

Ia  fresh. 

In  dry  matter. 

By  soda- lime. 

By 

copper 
oxide. 

soaa- 

lime. 

Mean. 

By 

copper 

oxide. 

Expt.  1. 

Expt.  2. 

Mean. 

Maple  peas . . 
Blue  lupins. . 
Yellow  lupins 

Per  cent. 
93-26 
94*03 
94  63 

Fer  cent. 
8-637 
5  105 
6*649 

Per  cent. 
3*621 
6-098 
6-569 

Per  cent. 
3-579 
6  101 
6-609 

Per  cent. 
3-631 
6-364 
6-404 

Per  cent. 
3*837 
5-426 
6*984 

Per  cent. 
3*787 
6*705 

6-767 

It  should  be  stated,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  results  as  well 
as  to  those  recorded  in  the  foregoing  table,  thai  nitrogen  was  deter- 
mined by  burning  in  a  Tacuam  with  copper  oxide,  and  collecting  and 
measuring  the  nitix>gen  and  nitric  oxide.  In  all  cases,  however,  where 
there  was  sufficient  material,  determinations  were  also  made  by  the 
soda-lime  method,  as  a  check.  Nitrogen  as  nitrates  was  determined 
by  SchlcBsing's  method.  The  copper  oxide  determinations  given  in 
the  table,  which  are  those  nsed  in  the  subsequent  calcalations, 
were  made  upon  three  or  four  of  the  average  selected  seeds,  ground 
up  with  the  copper  oxide;  whilst  the  check  soda-lime  determinations 
were  made  on  qoantities  taken  from  a  bulk  of  ground  seeds. 


The  Vegetation  Experiments  in  1888. 

It  was  intended  to  commence  the  experiments  early  in  the  summer, 
but  the  pressure  of  other  work  and  the  preparations  necessary  for  the 
experiments  themselves,  prevented  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  early 
in  August.  Nevertheless,  the  results  obtained  in  this  initiative 
series  were  not  only  of  value  as  affording  experience  on  various 
points,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  in  the  condoct  of  the  more 
extended  series  made  in  1889,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  they  have  afforded 
important  evidence  on  the  main  point  of  enquiry  itself. 

The  broken  flints,  the  sand  with  ash,  and  the  sand  without  ash,  or  the 
garden  soil,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  weighed  and  put  into  the  respective 
pots  at  the  laboratory,  taken  to  the  glass-house  on  August  4,  and 
watered  with  ammonia-free  distilled  water.  All  the  seeds  were  sown 
on  August  6.    Three  accurately  weighed  seeds  were  put  into  each  pot. 

From  the  first,  the  peas  germinated  and  grew  well  in  each  of  the 
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four  pots;  but  in  each  of  tbe  fonr  pots  of  blue  lupins,  and  ia 
each  of  the  fonr  of  yellow  Inpins,  one  or  more  seeds  failed, 
and  had  to  be  replaced ;  and  in  some  cases  these  also  failed 
There  was  in  fact  failure,  not  only  in  the  poor  Flit  wick  sand, 
bat  in  the  less  poor  Inpin  sand,  and  also  in  the  rich  garden  soil.  It 
is  admittedly  very  difficult  to  secui*e  healthy  growth  with  lupins  in 
pots.  On  discussing  the  matter  with  Hellriegel,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Naturforscher  Versammlung,  at  Cologne,  in  September,  1888,  he 
stated  that  it  had  required  the  experience  of  several  years  to  insure 
favourable  growth  of  inpins  under  such  circumstances ;  and  that  one 
essential  condition  seemed  to  be  that  the  soil  must  be  kept  open  and 
porous ;  a  relsult  which,  even  with  sand,  was  seldom  attained  if  tbe 
dry  materials  were  put  into  the  pot,  and  then  water  poured  on  ;  the 
better  plan  being  to  bring  the  sand  to  a  proper  condition  of  moisture 
by  well  mixing  water  with  it  by  degrees  out  of  the  pot,  and  then 
putting  it  lightly  into  the  pot.  It  is  also  important  that  the  mineral 
matter  added  to  the  soil  should  be  quite  neutral. 

The  failures  are  well  illustrated  by  the  photographs  exhibited. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  re-sowings,  there  were,  on  November  3,  that  is 
after  three  months  since  the  first  sowing  of  blue  lupins,  three  plants 
in  pot  1,  with  the  yellow  Fiitwick  sand  without  soil-extract ;  only  two 
in  pot  2,  with  the  same  sand  and  soil-extract  seeding ;  none  in  pot  3 
with  the  lupin  sand  itself,  from  which  the  soil-extract  was  prepared; 
and  three,  but  of  very  varying  size,  in  pot  4,  with  garden  soil. 

Then  the  photographs  of  the  yellow  lupins  show  that,  in  pot  1,  with 
the  yellow  Fiitwick  sand,  there  remained  only  two  plants ;  in  pot  2, 
with  the  same  sand  and  lupin  soil-extract  seeding,  only  two;  in 
pot  3,  with  the  lupin  sand  itself  only  two ;  and  ih  pot  4,  with  the 
garden  soil,  only  two  plants. 

We  shall  call  attention  to  the  development  of  the  roots,  and  of 
nodules  on  them,  in  the  case  of  the  blue  and  yellow  lupins,  further  on. 
Nitrogen  determinations  have  also  been  made  in  most  of  the  products ; 
but,  as  with  both  blue  and  yellow  lupins,  there  was  actually  less 
growth  with  than  without  the  lupin  sand  extract,  assumed  to  supptv 
the  organisms,  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  analytical  results  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but,  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  subject  is  con- 
cerned, we  shall  confine  attention  to  results  relating  to  the  peas,  of 
which  the  growth  was  much  more  satisfactory,  and  the  analytic^ 
results  afford  very  important  indications. 

As  already  said,  the  peas  in  each  of  the  four  pots  germinated  and 
grew  well.  Throughout,  those  in  the  garden  soil  were  more  luxuriant 
than  those  in  either  of  the  other  pots.  Pots  2  and  3  were  each  seeded 
with  2d  c.c.  of  the  garden-soil-extract  on  August  13,  that  is  just  a 
week  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
plants  in  pot  I,  with  the  sand  without  soil-extract,  showed   more 
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gfi'owth,  and  better  colour,  than  those  in  either  pot  2  or  pot  3  with  the 
soil-extract  seedin^^.  Indeed,  it  was  not  no  til  abont  the  middle  of 
September,  that  is  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  seeding  with  soil- 
extracfc,  that  the  plants  in  pots  2  and  3  began  to  show  a  darker  green 
colour  than  those  in  pot  1  without  the  soil -extract.  The  indication 
was,  however,  so  striking,  that  on  September  25  it  was  decided  to 
count  the  leaves,  and  to  estimate  the  relative  area  of  leaf-surface,  on 
the  plants  in  the  different  pots.  For  this  purpose,  the  leaves  were 
classified  into  those  which  were  dead,  those  that  were  djing,  those 
which  were  changing  colour,  and  those  which  were  still  bright  green. 
It  must  suffice  here  to  show  the  number,  and  the  estimated  relative 
area,  of  the  total  leaves  in  each  case,  on  September  25,  when  the  first 
counting  and  estimates  were  made,  on  October  17,  on  November  14, 
and  on  December  14,  when  the  plants  were  cut.  The  following  table 
summarises  these  results.  The  first  four  columns  show  the  total 
number  of  leaves,  and  the  second  four  the  estimated  relative  leaf- 
Burface,  that  of  the  plants  of  pot  1  (without  soil  seeding)  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  being  taken  as  100. 


Peas,  1888. 


Number  of  leaves. 

Estimated  relatiye  leaf- 
surface. 

Potl. 

Pot  2. 

Pots. 

Pot  4. 

Potl. 

Pot  2. 

Pots 

Pot  4. 

September  25 

October  17 

144 
188 
244 
382 

140 
200 
300 
540 

120 
184 
244 
390 

164 
216 
280 
434' 

100 
143 
170 
267 

67 
172 
249 
481 

58 
158 
245 
434 

128 
242 
328 
463 

November  14 

December  14 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  on  September  25,  after  it  had  been  observed 
that  the  plants  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  the  soil-extract  seeding,  had 
begun  to  show  a  darker  green  colour  than  these  in  pot  1  without  the 
soil-extract,  thej  nevertheless,  up  to  that  date,  showed  both  a  less 
number  of  leaves,  and  considerably  less  leaf -surf ace,  than  the  plants 
in  pot  1.  It  is  not  very  clear  why  the  plants  with  the  soil-extract  seeding 
should  have  remained  so  long  in  a  comparatively  backward  condition. 
It  may  be  that  the  result  was  only  accidental,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  seeds,  or  on  the  fact  that  pot  1  stood  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  row,  and  nearest  the  glass.  The  alternative  is  that,  in  the 
early  stages  of  development  of  the  organisms  supplied  in  the  soil- 
extract,  and  of  the  resulting  nodules,  the  growth  of  the  main  plant 
was,  in  some  way,  retarded.    The  figures  show,  however,  that,  from 
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this  date,  the  plants  in  pots  2  and  3  with  the  soil-extract,  gradnally 
gained  upon  those  in  pot  1  without  it,  both  in  nnmber  of  leaves,  and 
in  leaf -surf ace ;  until,  when  the  plants  were  taken  up  on  December  14, 
those  in  pots  2  and  3  showed  540  and  390  leaves,  against  only  382 
on  those  in  pot  1 ;  and  the  plants  of  pots  2  and  3  showed  481  and 
434  of  leaf -surface,  against  only  267  in  pot  1.  It  is  seen  that  there 
is  here  clear  evidence  of  increased  growth  under  the  inflaenoe  of 
the  soil-extract  seeding. 

Photograph?  of  the  4  pots  of  plants  were  taken  on  September  1,  on 
September  22,  on  October  6,  and  lastlj  on  November  3,  about  five 
weeks  before  the  taking  up  of  the  plants,  and  they  indicate  relative 
progress  consistently  with  the  estimates  given  in  the  foregoing 
table. 

In  regard  to  the  general  character  of  g^wth  it  should  be  stated  that, 
in  all  the  pots,  the  upper  portions  of  the  plants  obviously  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower  ;  the  leaves  of  which  gradually  lost  colour, 
and  died  off,  whilst  the  stems  and  the  leaves  of  the  upper  portion 
increased  in  growth  ;  those  in  pots  2,  3,  and  4,  continuing  to  vegetate, 
and  to  maintain  their  bright  green  colour,  up  to  the  end ;  whilst  those 
in  pot  1  had  shown  more  exhaustion,  and  maintained  much  less 
colour.  There  was,  however,  as  was  to  be  expected  so  late  in  the 
season,  no  indication  of  flowering  in  any  of  the  pots. 

It  should  be  farther  stated,  tha^t  the  plants  in  all  the  pots  com- 
menced rather  early  to  show  signs  of  mildew,  which  increased  very 
considerably,  especially  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  plants,  in  the 
later  stages  of  growth.  This  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  considering  that  the  greenhouse  was  in  the  midst  of  allotment 
gai^dens,  and  that  the  plants  were  unavoidably  subjected  to  consider- 
able changes  as  to  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmospheie. 
Ventilation  was,  however,  secured  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is,  the  actual  and  comparative  develop- 
ment of  the  roots,  and  of  nodules  on  them,  in  the  different  pots,  with 
their  different  soil  conditions.  As  the  roots  had  to  be  preserved 
without  any  loss,  for  analysis,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  for  the 
purposes  of  examination  had  to  be  very  caref  ally  considered,  and  was 
necessarily  more  restricted  than  if  examination  had  been  the  only 
object.  After  the  above-ground  growth  had  been  cut  off  and 
removed,  the  pots,  with  their  moist  soil  and  roots,  were  kept  in  a 
waim  dry  place  until  the  examination  commenced.  The  block  of 
soil  was  carefully  turned  oat  on  to  glazed  cartridge  paper,  with  as 
little  shaking  or  disturbance  as  possible,  and  notes  were  at  once  taken 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  roots,  so  far  as  it  was  then  apparent^ 
The  sand  or  soil  was  then  removed  little  by  little,  until  the  roots 
were  left  nearly  bare.  Further  noted  being  then  taken,  the  remaining 
sand  or  soil  was  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  washing  in  a  beaker 
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with  a  Utile  distilled  water.  The  roots  were  then  spread  ont  upon 
paper,  and  so  photographed,  and  finally  noted  upon. 

Enlarged  photographs  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  gp:*own  in  pot  1, 
with  the  yellow  sand  without  soil-extract  seeding,  in  pot  2,  with  the 
same  sand  and  soil-extract  seeding,  and  in  pot  4,  in  the  garden  soil, 
were  exhibited. 

The  roots  in  pot  1,  with  the  yellow  sand  without  soil-extract  seed* 
ing,  showed  a  densely  matt'Od  mass  of  fibre,  those  of  the  different 
plants  being  considerably  interwoven ;  and  although  a  few  fibres 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  distributed  through  the  flints,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  was  accumulated  within  the  top  4  inches  of 
the  sand ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  was  here  no  soil-exfcract  seeding, 
there  were  many  nodules  on  the  roots,  bat  they  were  fewer,  and 
generally  much  smaller,  than  on  the  roots  grown  with  soil-extract 
seeding ;  they  were  also  less  characteristically  accumulated  near  the 
surface,  and  more  distributed  along  the  root-fibres.  There  were, 
however,  some  agglomenitions  of  nodules.  Comparing  this  result 
with  that  obtained  in  1889,  with  a  purer  and  sterilised  sand, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  development  of  nodales,  and  the 
comparatively  luxuriant  growth,  in  this  pot  without  soil-extract 
seeding,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  impurity,  and  non-sterilisation,  of 
the  sand. 

The  roots  in  pot  2,  with  soil-extract  seeding,  also  showed  a  dense 
mass  of  fibre,  which,  however,  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  soil,  penetrated  the  layer  of  flints,  and  distributed  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  In  fact,  the  roots  were  much  more  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  and  less  accumulated  within  the 
surface  layers,  than  in  pot  1.  The  most  developed  root  of  the  three, 
had  three  large  agglomerated  nodules,  each  with  some  scores  of  pro- 
tuberances, somewhat  as  on  a  raspberry  or  mulberry.  The  other 
plants  also  showed  similar  nodules,  but  of  a  smaller  size.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  small  clusters  distributed  over  the  rootleta,  but 
very  few  single  nodules,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  character 
of  development  observed  in  pot  1. 

In  pot  3,  also  with  soil-extract  seeding,  each  of  the  three  plants  had 
developed  a  mass  of  root-fibre  extending  throughout  the  soil  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  though  the  greatest  quantity  was  within  the 
first  6  of  the  7^  inches  of  depth.  There  were  large  agglomerations 
of  nodules  on  the  roots  of  each  plant.  There  were,  besides,  many 
small  clusters,  and  here  and  there  single  nodules.  By  far  the  most 
of  the  nodules  were  within  the  top  3  inches  of  the  sand;  but  one 
considerable  bunch  was  found  as  low  as  4  inches  from  the  surface. 
As  in  the  other  cases,  the  nodules  were  grey,  and  much  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  roots  on  which  they  grew. 

Each  of  the  three  plants  in  pot  4,  with  the  garden  soil,  had  a 
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stouter  main  root  than  anj  of  those  in  the  other  pots.  From  the 
side  branches  there  proceeded  a  large  aruonnt  of  fine  root-fibres, 
which  extended  thronghont  the  whole  soil,  those  from  the  different 
plants  being  mach  interwoven.  The  roots  extended  round  the  sides 
and  along  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  much  more  than  in  either  of  the 
other  pots.  A  photograph  was,  therefore,  taken  of  the  block  of  soil 
as  it  came  out  of  the  pot,  showing  this  special  character  of  root- 
development.  There  were  three  small  clusters  of  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  each  of  the  three  plants,  one  or  two  smaller  buncbes,  and 
here  and  there  a  single  nodule.  But  the  clusters  were  much  smaller, 
the  total  number  of  nodules  was  much  less,  and  they  were  more 
distributed  throughout  the  soil,  in  this  pot  with  rich  garden  soil,  than 
in  either  of  the  others,  even  than  in  pot  1,  without  any  soil-extract 
seeding.  As  the  description  shows,  tbe  root-development  was  at  the 
same  time  mnch  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  pots.  To  this 
point  we  shall  have  to  recur  again,  bat  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  the  greater  development  of  root  and  root-fibre,  and  the 
less  development  of  the  root- nodules,  in  the  soil  which  itself  supplied 
abondance  of  nitrogenous,  as  well  as  of  other  nutriment,  is 
consistent  with  the  observations  of  some  other  experimenters ;  but 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  inconsistent  with  the  observations  and  views 
of  others. 

Finally  in  regard  to  the  relative  development  of  root-nodules  under 
the  different  conditions,  the  evidence  is  clear,  that  there  was  a  greatly 
enhanced  development  of  them  under  the  influence  of  the  soil-extract 
seeding ;  and  that,  coincidently  with  this,  there  was  a  considerably 
increased  growth  of  the  above-ground  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  distinctly  less  development  of  root-nodules  in  the  rich  garden 
soil,  than  in  the  sand  with  soil-extract  seeding,  as  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  peas,  was,  however,  not  found  In  that  of  the  lupins,  as 
the  following  notes  on  the  roots  of  the  lupins  grown  in  1888,  will 
show. 

In  pot  5,  with  the  impure  yellow  sand,  but  without  soil-extract^ 
eventually  three  plants  of  blue  lapins  grew.  From  the  short,  thick, 
main  root,  many  branches  proceeded,  extending  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  soil;  those  plants  having  the  largest  above-ground 
development  had  also  the  most  root.  The  branches  were  fleshy  and 
succulent,  and  thicker  at  a  distance  from  the  main  stem  than  near 
it.     No  nodules  were  observed  on  the  roots  in  this  pot. 

In  pot  6,  with  lupin-soil-extract,  but  with  only  two  plants,  the  roots  « 
were  of  the  same  general  character  as  to  branching,  extension,  fleshi- 
ness,  and  succulence,  as  those  in  pot  5.     There  was,  however,  one 
nodule,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  a  root-fibre  on  one  of  the  two 
plants. 

In  pot  7,  with  the  lupin  sand  itself,  there  was  no  plant. 
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In  pot  8,  witli  the  garden  soil,  there  were  three  plants,  two  of  them 
small  ones  from  more  recent  sowings  than  the  other,  and  with  much 
less  root  development ;  but  there  were  three  or  four  nodules  or  swel- 
lings on  the  root-fibres  of  each  plant.  The  largest  and  oldest  plant 
showed  a  very  great  development  of  root,  extending  throughout  the 
soil,  round  the  sides,  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  On  the  main 
root,  which  was  thick  and  strong  down  to  about  5  inches,  there  were 
two  large  swellings  or  nodules  about  3  inches  from  the  surface,  each 
of  which,  unlike  the  bunches  of  nodales  on  the  pea  roots,  appeared 
externally  to  be  single  and  solid,  but  indented.  There  were,  besides, 
nineteen  small  swellings  on  the  root-fibres,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
root  itself,  and  whether  these  were  nodules  or  not  was  not  very 
obvious. 

In  pot  9,  in  the  yellow  sand  without  soil-extract,  there  were  two 
plants  of  yellow  lupins.  With  less  above-ground  growth,  there  wa« 
also  considerably  less  root  development,  than  under  the  same  soil  con- 
ditions with  the  blue  lupins  (pot  5).  As  in  the  case  of  the  blue 
lupins,  there  were,  however,  no  nodules. 

In  pot  10,  with  lupin-soil-extract  seeding,  there  were  two  small 
plants,  also  with  small  root-development,  bnt  throwing  out  much  fine 
fibre  near  the  surface,  and  then  slender  branches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.     There  were  here,  again,  no  nodules. 

In  pot  11,  with  the  lupin  sand,  there  were  two  plants,  one  very 
much  larger  than  the  other.  There  was  a  swelling  on  the  thick  main 
root  of  the  smaller  plant,  but  there  were  no  nodules  on  the  rootlets. 
The  larger  and  older  plant  developed  a  dense  mass  of  both  fleshy  and 
fine  fibrous  root.  The  main  root,  about  1  inch  from  the  surface, 
was  encased  by  a  large  swelling.  The  roo*«  extended  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  soil.  No  nodules  were  observed  on  the  rootlets, 
but  there  was  an  abundance  of  root-hairs. 

In  pot  12,  with  garden  soil,  there  were  two  plants.  The  stout, 
woody,  main  root,  extended  deeper  than  in  the  other  pots ;  and  there 
were  many  branches,  extending  round  the  sides  and  along  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  The  larger  plant  had  two  swellings  on  the  main  root, 
about  1^  inch  from  the  surface,  each  of  the  size  of  a  field  bean  ;  also 
three  small  nodules  on  the  root-fibres.  The  smaller  plant  had  one 
indication  of  such  a  swelling  on  the  main  root,  and  twelve  nodules  on 
the  root-fibres,  three  the  size  of  a  pea,  three  half  as  large,  and  six 
very  small.  The  larger  were  1  or  2  inches  from  the  surface,  the 
others  lower,  one  6  inches  down.  There  was  more  fine  fibre,  but 
very  much  less  development  of  root-hairs  than  in  pot  11. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  both  blue  and  yellow  lupins,  there  were  no 
nodules  without  soil-extract,  and  only  one  with  the  lupin  soil-extract 
s?eding.  In  the  lupin  soil  itself  there  was  some  indication,  but  in 
the  garden  soil  there  was,  with  both  descriptions  of  lupin,  a  much 
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II  h    Mihlrd.      'rht>H«  can    bo  no  doubt   that   the  amonnt  of  soluble 
luihomi   nwittor  pi^vidod  in  the  qutintitj- of  ash  used  was  exoessire; 
Hiut   l«vv'«  ban  boon  KUppliod  in  the  experiments  of  1889.     The  per- 
*  HHh  in  tho  dry  substance  of  the  roots  is,  however,  in  all 
but  tloubtloss  somo  adherent  sand  would  be  included, 
ivnrtss  in  tho  poivontnge  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  substance  of 
ly  ^-i>own  plants  aro  consistent  with  the  kno>vn  characters 
TbuH,  tho  li^htor  colour,  and  the  comparatively  restricted 
hepUuta  in  pot  1,  indicated  nitrogen  exhaustion;  and  the 
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percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  snbsiance,  of  both  the  aboye- 
ground  and  the  ander-gronnd  produce,  is  lower  than  in  either  of  the 
other  cases.  It  may  be  farther  noted,  that  the  roots  grown  in  pots  2 
and  3  with  the  soil-extract,  and  with  so  mach  greater  development  of 
nodules  than  in  either  pots  1  or  4,  at  the  same  time  contained  a  con- 
siderably higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  their  dry  substance. 

The  next  table  shows  the  actual  quantities  of  dry  substance,  of 
ash,  and  of  nitrogen,  in  the  separated,  and  in  the  total,  products  of 
growth. 


Actual  amounts  in  the  produce. 


Dry  substance. 


In 

stems 

and 

leaves. 


grams. 

Potl 7-423 

Pot  2 1     9-368 

l*ot3 '     »*411 

Pot  4 ,  12-808 


In 
roou. 


grains. 
2*600 
2-409 
1*748 
2*846 


In 
whole 
plant. 


grams. 
10-023 
11-777 
11 -469 
1ft  654 


grams. 
1-462 
1  -ftOft 
1-305 
1175 


Aflh. 


In 

stems 

In 

and 

roots. 

leares. 

grsm. 
0-745 
0*8)j5 
0*407 
0*582 


In 
whole 
plant. 


grams. 
2-207 
2-390 
1-712 
1-767 


Nitrogen. 


In 

stems 

and 

leaves. 


gram. 
0-2153 
0  -4591 
0*3771 
0-5816 


In 

roots. 


gram. 
0  -0Hti9 
0  -0770 
0-0.'>87 
0-0794 


In 
whole 
plant. 


gram. 
0  2822 
0*5361 
0-4357 
0-6600 


It  is  seen  that  there  is  more  dry  substance  in  the  above-ground 
growth,  but  less  remaining  in  the  roots,  in  pots  2  and  3  with  the  soil- 
extract  than  in  pot  1  without  it.  In  the  whole  plant  there  is,  of  dry 
substance  with  soil-extracfc,  about  llf  grams  in  pot  2,  and  more  than 
II  grams  in  pot  3,  against  only  10  grams  in  pot  1  without  soil- 
extract. 

The  point  of  chief  interest  is,  however,  that  there  was  twice,  or 
more  than  twice,  as  much  nitrogen  in  the  above-ground  growth  in 
pots  2  and  3  with  the  soil-extract  seeding,  as  in  pot  1  without  it.  Bui 
there  is  much  less  differeuce  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  remaining  in 
the  roots  under  the  diffei'ent  conditions.  In  the  total  vegetable  matter 
there  is  in  pot  2  more  than  twice,  and  in  pot  3  nearly  twice,  as  much 
nitrogen  as  in  pot  1  without  the  soil-extract. 

With  the  full  supply  of  already  combined  nitrogen  in  pot  4,  with 
garden  soil,  there  was  about  one  and  a  third  time  as  much  dry  sub- 
stance produced,  and  more  nitrogen  assimilated,  than  under  the 
influence  of  the  soil-extract  seeding. 

The  significance  of  the  results  relating  to  the  nitrogen  is,  how- 
ever, more  clearly  brought  to  view  in  the  next  table,  which  shows— 
the  amounts  in  the  soils  at  the  commencement  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiment,  and  the  gain  or  loss ;  the  amounts  in  the  seed,  in 
the  total  products  of  growth,  and  the  gain ;  the  total  nitrogen  in  the 
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Hoil  and  seed  at  the  commencement,  in  the  soil  and  prodnce  at  the 
conclusion,  and  the  gain.  Lastly,  in  the  last  column  bat  one,  the 
total  gain,  reckoning  iu  each  case,  the  initial  nitrogen  =  1 ;  and,  in 
the  last  column,  the  gain  in  the  plants,  reckoning  the  nitrogen  in  the 
seed  =  1. 

[The  results  relating  to  the  soils  in  pots  1,  2,  and  3,  are  calculated 
from  the  copper  oxide  determinations ;  which  gave,  in  the  dry  sand 
at  the  commencement  (as  already  shown)  0'00245  per  cent,  nitrogen ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  amounts  were : — 0*00269  in  that  of  pot  1, 
000239  in  that  of  pot  2,  and  000208  in  that  of  pot  3.  The  deter- 
minations  in  the  garden  soil  were  by  the  soda-lime  process,  and  were 
only  made  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  result,  and  were  not 
intended  for  exact  quantitative  estimates  of  gain  or  loss.  Thus,  the 
higher  the  pei^centage  of  nitrogen,  the  smaller  the  quantity  that  can 
be  taken  for  burning,  whilst  such  a  soil,  rich  from  the  application  of 
dung,  is  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture,  and  difficult  to  sample  for 
analysis.  It,  moreover,  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  carbon,  and 
gives  a  coloured  acid  for  titration.  Nor  was  the  nitric  acid  deter- 
mined, either  at  the  commencement  or  at  the  conclusion ;  but,  with 
so  much  organic  matter  the  error,  if  any,  thus  arising  would  be 
immaterial.  The  determinations  were,  however,  fairly  accordant  for 
such  material;  giving,  calculated  on  the  dry  soil,  at  the  commence- 
ment, 0*4341  and  0*4379,  mean  0*43G0  per  cent.;  and  at  the 
conclusion,  0*4378  and  0*4342,  mean  0*4360.  It  may  be  added,  that 
a  difference  or  error  of  0*01  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil, 
would  represent  a  gain  or  loss  of  0*204  gram  on  the  quantity  of  tte 
garden  soil  used.  The  data  upon  which  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  in 
the  seed,  and  in  the  products  of  growth,  are  calculated,  have  been 
already  considered. — January  24,  1890.] 


NitrofKcn 

• 

In  soli. 

1 
In  seeds  and  produce. 

Total. 

1 

lawta]  , 

pruddcts, 

total 

initial 

=  K 

=  1. 

At  com- 
mence- 
ment. 

At 

con- 
clusion. 

Gain(-I-) 

or 
lots  (-). 

In 
seeds 
sown. 

In 

total 

plants. 

Gain. 

At  com- 
mence- 
menu 

At 
con- 
clusion. 

Gain. 

Pot  1... 
Pot  2... 
Pot  3... 
Pot  4... 

0  -0999 
0-0999 
0  -0999 
7  -9989 

^rramR. 
0-1096 
Q'Oi>74 
0  -0^48 
7  -9989 

fram. 

+  0-0097 
-0*0025 
-0*0161 

gram 
0  -0293 
0-0298 
0-0291 
0-0301 

jtram. 
0  -2822 
0-5361 
0-4367 
0-6600 

ffram.   , 
0-25-29  1 
0*5063  1 
0-4066  1 

0*6299  1 

1 

fframs. 

0-1292 

0-1297 

0*1290 

8*0290 

gnuns 
0-3918 
0*6336 
0-5205 
8*6&S9 

frram. 
0*2626 
0*fW38 
0-3915 
0-62W 
1 

1 

4*88    ! 
4-04 

i: -•• 

The  first  point  to  notice  is,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soils  at  the  commencement,  and  at  the 
conclusion,  of  the  experiments.      There  would,  doubtless,  be  some 
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fine  rootr fibre  not  removed  at  the  concluBion,  bo  that  where  there  is 
loss  it  ig  to  be  Bnpposed  that  some  of  the  original  nitrogen  of  the  soil 
has  contributed  to  the  growth.  In  the  case  of  the  garden  soil,  with 
its  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  it  is  of  course  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  some  loss  bj  evolution  of  free  nitrogen. 

That  there  is  at  any  rate  no  material  g^in  in  the  soils  would  seem 
to  be  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  indicated  by  other  evidence, 
that  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  is  not  effected  by  the  organisms  within 
the  soil  independently  of  the  symbiotic  growth  of  the  nodules  and 
their  contents  and  the  higher  plant  to  which  they  are  attached,  to 
whose  nitrogenous  supply  they  seem  to  contribute.  Indeed,  if  the 
fixation  had  taken  place  under  the  influence  of  microbes  within  the 
Boil,  independently  of  connexion  with  the  higher  plant,  we  should 
have  to  conclude  that  the  latter  had,  nevertheless,  availed  itself  of 
exactly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  so  brooght  into  combination — a 
supposition  for  which  there  would  seem  no  reasonable  justification. 

Turning  to  the  middle  division  of  the  table,  which  shows  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  seed  sown,  in  the  total  vegetable  matter  grown,  and  the 
gain,  and  disregarding  the  changes  in  the  soil  itself,  which  it  has  been 
seen  may  well  be  done,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  gain  of  nitrogen  in 
the  plants  is  so  large  as  to  be  very  far  beyond  the  limit  of  any 
possible  experimental  error.  This  certainly  cannot  bo  said  of  some 
of  the  experiments  conducted  on  other  lines,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  published  in  recent  years,  and  been  held  to  show  the  fixa- 
tion of  free  nitrogen  under  the  agency  of  micro-organisms  within  the 
soil,  withoat  coincident  higher  plant-growth,  or  with  the  coincident 
growth  of  other  plants  than  of  the  leguminoas  family. 

The  gain  in  these  initiative  experiments  with  peas  is,  however, 
much  less  than  in  many  of  those  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  late  period  of  the  season,  and  the 
conseqaent  character  of  the  growth,  are  borne  in  mind ;  and  when  we. 
come  to  consider  the  greater  growth  attained  in  the  experiments  of 
1889,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  fixation  was  then  very 
much  greater  than  it  was  in  1888. 

To  refer  to  the  figures,  it  is  seen  that,  whilst  the  nitrogen  supplied 
in  the  seed  was  only  0*03  gram  or  less,  that  of  the  product,s  of  growth 
w'as  0-2822  gram  in  pot  1, 0*5361  in  pot  2,  0-4857  in  pot  3,  and  0-6600 
in  pot  4 ;  and  the  gains  ai*e  ^  of  a  gram  in  pot  1,  more  than  ^  a  gram 
in  pot  2,  nearly  \  a  gram  in  pot  3,  and  more  than  \  a  gram  in  pot  4. 

The  third  division  of  the  table  shows — the  total  nitrogen  at  the  com- 
mencement (in  soil  and  seed  together),  at  the  conclusion  (in  soil  and 
total  vegetable  matter  grown),  and  the  gains.  But  the  significance  of 
the  results  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  Inst  two  colamns.  The  first  of 
these  shows  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  total 
products  (soil  and  plants  together)  to  the  total  initial  nitrogen  (soil 
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and  seed  together),  taken  as  1.  It  is  seen  that,  even  iu  pot  1,  witli 
the  impure  and  not  sterilised  sand,  but  without  soil-extract,  there 
was,  BO  reckoned,  more  than  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  in  the 
products  as  in  the  soil  and  seed  ;  in  pot  2,  with  soil-extract,  there  w&s 
about  five  times  as  much ;  and  in  pot  3,  also  with  soil-extract,  there 
was  more  than  four  times  as  much.  In  the  case  of  pot  4,  how- 
ever, with  garden  soil,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  initial  nitrogen 
in  the  soil,  the  gain,  so  reckoned,  appears  but  small. 

It  is  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  in  which,  disregarding  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  soils,  which  remained  so  nearly  constant  throughout,  and 
reckoning  the  relation  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  total  products  of  growth 
to  that  in  the  seed  taken  as  1,  that  the  large  amount  of  fixation  is 
brought  clearly  to  view.  So  reckoned,  the  nitrogen  in  the  substance 
grown  was — in  pot  1,  9^  fold ;  in  pot  2,  nearly  18  fold ;  in  pot  3, 
nearly  15  fold ;  and  in  pot  4,  nearly  22  fold,  that  supplied  in  the  seed. 

The  Vegetation  Experiments  in  1889. 

In  this  second  season  a  more  extensive  series  was  arranged.  The 
plants  selected  were — peas,  red  clover,  vetches,  blue  lupins,  yellow 
lupins,  and  lucerne.  For  the  lupins  and  lucerne,  specially  made  pots 
of  glazed  earthenware,  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  15  inches  deep 
inside,  that  is  about  twice  as  deep  as  the  pots  used  in  18c8,  and  ms 
used  again  for  the  peas,  red  clover,  and  vetches,  were  employed. 
These  pots  had  holes  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  slits  at  the 
side,  near  the  bottom,  for  aeration.  Ail  the  pots  stood  in  specially 
made  saucers  or  pans  of  the  same  material.  A  quantity  of  broken, 
washed,  and  this  time  ignited  flint,  was  put  into  the  bottom 
of  each  pot.  The  sand  used  was  %  rather  coarse  white  quarts  sand, 
from  which  the  coarser  and  the  finer  portions  were  removed  by  siftinjt;, 
and  more  of  the  finer  by  washing  and  decantation,  first  with  well,  and 
afterwards  with  distilled  water.  In  defect  of  means  for  igniting  so 
large  a  quantity  of  material  (about  300  lbs.)  without  running  the 
risk  of  gaining  more  impurity  than  was  expelled,  the  portion 
retained  for  use  was  kept,  in  successive  lots,  in  a  large  water-bath, 
at  nearly  100°  C,  for  several  days,  and  then  preserved  in  well-closed 
bottles.  The  results  will  show  that  the  sand  so  prepared  was  suffi- 
ciently, if  not  absolutely,  sterilised. 

In  each  case  the  sand  was  mixed  with  O'l  per  cent,  of  the  plant-ash, 
and  0*1  per  cent,  of  calcium  carbonate. 

There  were  four  pots  of  each  description  of  plant.  Of  the  peas, 
clover,  vetches,  and  lucerne,  No.  1  was  with  the  prepared  quarts  sand 
without  soil-extract ;  No.  2  with  the  quartz  sand  and  garden  soil 
exti'act  added ;  No.  3  was  duplicate  of  No.  2 ;  and  No.  4  was  with 
the  garden  soil  itself.     Of  the  blue  and  yellow  lupins.  No.  1  was  with 
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the  prepared  quartz  sand  without  soil-extract ;  No.  2  with  lupin-soil- 
extract  added  ;  No.  3  was  duplicate  of  No.  2  ;  and  No.  4  was  with  the 
lupin  soil  itself,  to  which  001  per  cent,  of  the  plant-ash  was  added. 

The  soil-extracts  were  in  all  cases  added  on  July  9,  before  the 
sowing  of  the  seed ;  25  c.c.  in  the  case  of  the  peas,  vetches,  and  clover, 
and  50  c.c.  in  that  of  the  lupins  and  lucerne. 

The  seeds,  carefully  selected  and  weighed  as  in  1888,  were  sown  on 
July  10,  that  is,  about  four  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  sttil  not  so  early  as  was  desirable.  In  the  case  of  the  clover,  ten 
seeds  were  sown  in  each  pot ;  in  that  of  the  blue  and  yellow  lupins 
three,  and  in  that  of  the  peas,  vetches,  and  lucerne,  only  two  seeds 
were  put  in  each  pot. 

In  all  four  pots,  the  peas  germinated  and  grew  well  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  No.  1  pot  of  vetches,  one  seed  failed  and  had  to  be 
replaced.  Several  of  the  red  clover  seeds  failed,  and  eventually  four 
plants  only  were  left  in  each  pot.  As  in  1888,  most  of  the  blue 
lupins  failed;  and  eventually  only  one  plant  in  only  one  of  the  four 
])ots,  remained.  Some  of  both  the  yellow  lupins  and  the  lucerne  also 
failed ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  eventually  two  good  plants 
of  each  remained  in  each  pot. 

No  analytical  details  relating  to  the  experiments  of  1889  are  yet 
available ;  but  the  notes  on  growth,  and  the  photographs  of  the 
plants  and  of  their  roots  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  importance  and 
significance  of  the  results  obtained. 

The  peas  were  taken  up  on  October  23  and  24.  Photogp:*aphs  of 
the  four  pots  of  plants  were  taken  on  August  3,  August  20,  Septem- 
ber 27,  and  October  22,  that  is  the  day  before  taking  up  ;  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  last  taken  is  exhibited.  It  is  seen  that,  unlike  the 
result  obtained  in  pot  1  in  1888  with  the  impure  and  non-sterilised 
sand,  the  plants  in  the  purer  and  sterilised  quartz  sand,  show 
extremely  limited  growth.  Before  the  end  of  July,  the  plants  in 
lioth  pots  2  and  3,  with  soil-extract,  began  to  show  enhanced  growth 
compared  with  that  in  pot  1,  without  soil-extract  seeding;  and 
eventually,  whilst  the  plants  in  pot  1  were  only  8^  and  8^  inches  in 
1 1  eight,  those  in  pot  2  with  soil -extract  were  14  and  50^  inches ;  and 
those  in  pot  3,  also  with  soil-extract,  were  52 J  and  50 J  inches  high. 
In  pot  4,  with  the  garden  soil,  the  plants  showed  even  somewliat  less 
extended  growth  than  those  in  pots  2  and  3  with  the  soil-extract 
only.  But  the  plants  in  pot  4  were  more  vigorous,  and  whilst  they 
flowered  and  seeded,  neither  of  those  in  either  pot  2  or  3  did  so ;  but 
continued  to  vegetate,  the  upper  parts  appai*ently  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower. 

The  root  development  should  be  briefly  noticed.  In  pot  1,  without 
s«  il -ex tract,  it  was  altogether  much  less  than  in  either  pot  2  or  pot  3 
with  soil- extract,  or  than  in  pot  4  with  garden  soil.     Enlarged  photo- 
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graphs  of  the  roots  of  pots  1,  3,  and  4,  clearly  illustrate  this.  *  It  is 
further  seen  that,  in  pot  1,  without  soil-extract,  the  main  roots 
des(!ended  some  distance  before  thej  threw  oat  any  considerable 
amount  of  root-branches  and  of  root-Ebre ;  whereas,  in  pots  2  and  3, 
with  soil-extract,  there  was  characteristically  mnch  more  fibre  dis- 
tributed both  in  the  upper  layers  and  throughout  the  pot. 

It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that,  whereas  in  pot  I  in  1888,  with 
impure  and  non-sterilised  sand,  there  was  a  considerable  develop- 
ment  of  nodules,  now  in  the  pure  and  sterilised  sand,  not  a  nodule 
jwas  observable. 

In  pot  2,  with  soil-extract,  one  plant  was  very  mucb  larger  than 
the  other,  and  developed  very  much  more  root.  The  smaller  plast 
had,  however,  several  nodules  on  the  main  root,  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  a  good  many  small  ones  distributed  along  the  fibres. 
Most  of  the  nodules  were  more  or  less  shrivelled.  The  larger  plant 
had  a  large  cluster  of  nodules  on  the  main  root,  very  near  the  surface : 
and  a  very  large  number  of  single  nodules,  mostly  small,  was  distri- 
buted on  the  root-fibres,  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Upon  the 
whole  those  on  the  larger  plaot  were  less  shrivelled. 

In  pot  3,  also  with  soil-extract,  the  main  roots  extended  to,  and 
along,  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  throwing  off  many  side  brancbes,  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  fibrous  root.  The  greatest  distribution 
was,  how^ever,  in  the  upper  few  inches  of  the  soil.  There  were  two 
clusters  of  nodules  on  one  of  the  plants,  and  three  on  the  other, 
besides  smaller  bunches.  A  large  number  of  mostly  sing^Ie  small 
nodules  was  also  distributed  along  the  roots.  On  one  of  tbe  plants, 
the  largest  cluster  was  on  the  main  root,  and  on  the  other  the  closter^ 
were  ou  the  side  branches. 

In  pot  4,  with  the  garden  soil,  there  was  a  dense  mass  of  ix>ot-fibre 
throughout  the  first  6  inches  of  depth.  There  were  numerous 
nodules,  the  majority  single,  and  within  the  upper  2  or  3  inches  of 
soil.     There  were  also  a  few  small  bunches. 

Thus,  then,  the  limited  growth  in  pot  1,  without  soil-extract,  is 
coincident  with  the  entire  absence  of  nodule-formation ;  and  the  in- 
creased growth  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  soil-extract,  is  coincident  with  a 
very  g^eat  development  of  nodules.  In  pot  4,  witb  garden  soil, 
itself  supplying  abundance  of  nitrogen,  there  was  also  a  considerable 
development  of  nodules,  but  distinctly  less  than  in  pots  2  and  3,  with 
soil  extract  only. 

The  vetches  were  taken  up  on  October  26.  Tbey  had  been  photo- 
graphed on  August  3,  August  20,  September  27,  and  lastly  on 
October  25,  that  is,  the  day  before  taking  up ;  and  of  this  last  repre- 
sentation an  enlargement  was  exhibited. 

Here,  as  with  the  peas,  the  plants  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  soil- 
extract,  had  shown  more  growth  than  those  in  pot  1  without  it,  before 
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the  end  of  July.  Again,  as  with  the  peas,  the  vetches  in  the  pare 
and  sterilised  sand  showed  extremely  limited  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  the  soil-extract  grew,  as  shown  in 
the  photogpraph,  to  a  very  great  height;  indeed,  higher  than  those  in 
pot  4  with  the  garden  soil. 

The  heights  of  the  plants  were — in  pot  1,  without  soil-extract, 
11^  and  10^  inches;  in  pot  2,  with  soil-extract,  52^  and  67  inches; 
in  pot  3,  also  with  soil -extract,  61^  and  51  inches ;  and  in  pot  4,  with 
garden  soil,  only  53  and  36  inches. 

Bat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peas,  whilst  the  plants  in  pot  4  with  the 
garden  soil  flowered  and  seeded,  those  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  the  soil- 
extract  only,  did  not,  hut  continaed  to  extend  npwards  at  the  expense 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  plant. 

There  was  much  less  development  of  root  in  pot  1,  without  soil- 
extract,  than  in  either  pots  2  or  3  with  it,  or  than  in  pot  4  with  the 
garden  soil.  The  main  roots  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
threw  out  a  number  of  side  branches,  but  there  was  a  marked  defi- 
ciency of  root-fibre.     Not  a  single  nodule  was  found. 

In  pot  2,  with  soil-extract,  there  was,  as  shown  in  a  photograph, 
a  dense  mass  of  root  and  root-fibre,  which  distributed  throaghout  the 
whole  of  the  soil,  though  the  greatest  accumulation  was  within  the 
iirst  3  inches  of  depth.  There  were  numerous  nodules,  ba^  consider- 
ably less  in  quantity  than  on  the  corresponding  pea-plants.  They 
were  mostly  single,  the  greater  number  being  found  in  the  lower 
layers,  which  is  also  contrary  to  the  result  with  the  peas.  They  were, 
moreover,  generally  exceedingly  small. 

In  pot  3,  also  with  soil-extract,  there  was  also  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  root  and  root-fibre  through  the  whole  area  of  the  soil ;  the 
greatest  accumulation  being  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
pot,  with  less  in  the  middle.  There  were  many  nodules,  but  very 
small,  and  probably  fewer  than  on  the  roots  in  pot  2.  All  the 
nodules  were  single,  and  fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  root  area. 

In  pot  4,  with  garden  soil,  there  was  a  moderate  amoimt  of  root 
and  of  root-fibre,  chiefly  within  the  upper  6  inches  of  depth;  but 
there  was  altogether  very  much  less  of  root  development  than  in 
either  pots  2  or  3  with  the  soil-extract.  There  were  many  nodules, 
but  all  single,  and  very  small ;  and  they  appeared  to  be  flattened,  as 
if  exhausted  of  their  contents. 

Here  again,  then,  as  with  the  peas,  the  very  restricted  growth  in 
pot  1,  without  soil-extract  seeding,  was  associated  with  very  limited 
root  development,  and  with  the  entire  absence  of  nodule-formation. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  very  greatly  extended  vegetative  growth  in  pots 
2  and  3,  with  soil-extract,  was  associated  with  an  immense  develop- 
ment of  root  and  root-fibre,  extending  throughout  the  pots,  and  with 
the  formation  of  numerous  nodules ;  which,  however,  were  generally 
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smaller,  more  distributed  oyer  fche  wbole  root  area,  and  less  aecumn. 
lated  near  the  surface,  than  in  the  ease  of  the  peas.  Lastly,  in  the 
garden  soil,  with  its  liberal  supply  of  combined  nitrogen,  there  waji 
much  less  development  of  roots,  and  less  also  of  nodules,  than  in  the 
pots  with  soil-extract  onlj. 


Received  January  21. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  most  of  the  blue  lupins  failed ;  bat 
it  was  with  the  yellow  lupins  that  the  most  striking  results  were 
obtained. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  plants,  the  yellow  lupin  seeds  were  put 
in  on  July  10,  three  being  sown  in  each  pot.  There  were  some  re* 
sowings,  some  seeds  taken  out,  and,  eventually,  two  plants  were  left 
in  each  pot.  By  the  end  of  July  those  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  the  lupin- 
soil-eztract  seeding,  already  showed  more  growth  than  those  in  pot  1 
without  it.  Photographs  were  taken  on  August  8,  August  20,  Sep- 
tember 27,  October  28,  and  November  29 ;  and  the  plants  were  cut  on 
December  7.  An  enlargement  of  the  photograph  taken  on  October  28 
was  exhibited ;  and  the  later  representation,  that  of  November  29« 
was  thrown  on  the  screen. 

It  is  seen  that  the  plants  in  pot  1,  without  soil-extract  seeding, 
scarcely  appeared  over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  one  being  only  about  l^, 
and  the  other  about  2^  inches  high.  In  pot  2,  with  lupin-soil-extrsct 
seeding,  one  plant  was  about  2  feet,  and  the  other  more  than  1^  foot 
high  ;  both  spreading  much  beyond  the  width  of  the  pot.  In  pot  3, 
also  with  lupin-soil-extract  seeding,  one  plant  was  more  than  2  feei, 
but  the  other  little  more  than  8  inches  high.  In  fact,  in  both  these 
pot«  with  soil-extract  seeding  only,  the  plants  showed  considerably 
more  development  than  those  in  pot  4  in  the  lupin-soil  itself ;  one  of 
these  being  only  about  16,  and  the  other  about  18  inches  high,  and 
both  less  branching  than  those  in  pots  2  and  3. 

Unlike  the  peas  and  vetches,  the  yellow  lupins  with  soil-extract 
seeding  flowered  and  podded  freely.  One  plant  in  pot  2  had  nine 
small  pods ;  and  one  in  pot  3,  four  large  and  three  small  ones.  There 
were  also  in  pot  4,  with  lupin-soil,  on  one  plant  five  pods,  and  on  the 
other  six. 

Thus,  in  the  quartz-sand  with  lupin-soil-extract  seeding,  the  plants 
not  only  produced  a  great  deal  more  vegetable  matter  than  those  in 
the  lupin- sand  itself,  but  they  as  freely  flowered  and  seeded. 

Photographs  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  in  each  of  the  four  pots 
were  taken  ;  and  enlargements  of  those  in  pot  1  without  soil-extract 
seeding,  in  pot  3  with  soil-extract  seeding,  and  in  pot  4  with  the  Inpin- 
soil  itself,  were  exhibited. 
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In  pot  1,  without  soil-extract,  and  verj  restricted  above-groand 
growth,  there  was  eoincidently  very  little  root  development.  The 
main  roots  descended  far  down  the  deep  pot  almost  without  branching, 
but  at  the  bottom  a  number  of  branches,  an.i  a  nia«8  of  fibre  were 
produced.  The  root-fibres  were  fleshj  and  succulent.  No  root 
swellings  or  nodules  were  found. 

In  pot  2,  with  the  lupin-soil-ez tract  seeding,  there  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  very  great  development  of  root.  Branches  were  thrown 
out  throughout  the  whole  length  ;  and  at  their  ends  masses  of  fleshj 
fibrils  were  formed,  which  were  thickly  coated  with  root-hairs.  On 
the  main  root  of  one  plant,  3  inches  down,  there  was  a  large  swelling 
or  nodule  the  size  of  a  field  bean ;  4  inches  lower  there  were  three 
smaller  ones  on  a  side  bi*anch  ;  10  inches  down  there  were  three  as 
large  as  peas  ;  and  lower  still  there  was  another  small  swelling,  more 
like  the  nodules  found  on  other  plants.  The  other  plant  had  less  root 
growth.  One  and  a  half  inch  down  there  was  a  r welling  the  size  of  a 
small  pea ;  and  4^  inches  lower  there  were  three  swellings,  one  as 
large  as  a  bean,  and  the  others  about  the  size  of  a  vetch  seed.  These 
swellings  on  the  lupin-roots,  which  were  all  on  the  main  roots  or 
thicker  branches,  are  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  nodules 
on  the  pea  and  vetch-i'oots.  They  are,  as  described,  swellings,  en- 
casing the  root  where  they  grow. 

In  pot  3,  also  with  the  soil-extract  seeding,  one  plant,  as  an 
enlarged  photograph  shows,  developed  an  immense  amount  of 
branching  root,  with  a  great  deal  of  root- fibre,  which  extended 
throughout  the  whole  soil,  but  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  pot.  The  main  root  was  woody  near  the 
top.  The  lower  root-fibres  were  fleshy,  and  thickly  coated  with  root- 
hairs.  There  were  several  swellings  or  no  Jules  on  the  main  root 
below  5  inches;  and  lower  down,  on  a  root-branch, there  were  several 
swellings ;  there  being  in  all  twelve  on  this  plant.  On  the  smaller 
and  more  meagrely  rooted  plant,  about  10  inches  down,  there  were 
also  two  bunches  of  small  nodules,  and  three  single  nodules ;  and  a 
little  lower,  on  a  side  branch,  another  small  nodule.  With  regard  to 
the  great  development  of  root-hairs  on  the  fine  fibrils  of  the  roots  in 
both  pots  2  and  3,  with  quartz  sand  and  soil-extract  seeding,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  this  was  an  effort  to  acquire  mineral  nutriment, 
in  quantity  commensurate  with  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  fixed, 
and  available  to  the  plant. 

In  pot  4,  with  the  lupin-sand,  the  distribution  of  root  was  yery 
different  from  that  in  pots  2  and  3,  with  the  soil-extract.  The  main 
root,  at  a  depth  of  2  inches,  threw  out  many  thread-like  branches,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  which  there  was  a  bundle  of  fine  fibre.  The 
lower  fibres  became  thicker,  and  were  white  and  fleshy ;  but  they 
were  without  the  marked  development  of  root-hairs  observed  in  such 
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abundance  in  pots  2  and  3.  Most  of  the  root  was  within  6  inches  of 
the  surface,  and  there  seemed  to  be  none  below  14  inches.  One  to 
two  inches  from  the  surface,  there  were  swellings  on  the  main  roots 
which  were  less  raised,  bat  more  spreading,  than  those  on  the  roots  in 
pots  2  and  3.  There  were  also,  on  one  side  branch,  six  very  small 
nodal  es. 

To  sum  np  in  regard  to  the  yellow  lupins  :  Under  the  influence  of 
the  soil-extract  seeding,  the  above-g^und  growth  was  not  only  very 
luxuiiant,  but  the  plants  developed  ^eat  maturing  tendency,  flower^ 
ing  and  seeding  freely.  The  development  of  the  roots  generally, 
and  that  of  swellings  or  nodules  on  them,  were  also  very  marked ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gain  of  nitrogen  will  be  found  to 
be  very  large.  In  pot  4,  with  the  lupin-sand  itself,  which  would 
supply  a  not  immaterial  amount  of  combined  nitrogen,  although  the 
growth  was  normal,  it  was,  both  above  ground  and  within  the  soil, 
very  mach  less  than  in  the  pots  with  soil-extract  only ;  and  the  de- 
velopment of  nodules  was  also  less.  It  is  possible  that  the  less 
development  in  the  lapin-sand  itself,  than  in  the  quartz-sand  with 
soil-extract  only,  was  partly  due  to  the  much  less  porosity  of  the  lupin- 
soil,  especially  when  watered.  At  any  rate,  the  results  with  the  soil- 
extract  only  are  very  remarkable. 

As  the  main  growth  of  red  clover  is  in  the  second  year,  and  that  of 
laoeine  also  iu  years  subsequent  to  the  first,  the  pots  of  these  plants 
are  left  for  further  growth ;  so  that  there  is,  at  present,  but  little  of 
definite  result  available  in  regard  to  them.  There  are,  however,  some 
points  of  special  interest  to  notice. 

A  photograph  of  the  clover  plants  taken  on  September  28  was 
thrown  on  the  screen.  The  above-ground  growth  in  pot  1,  witiaout 
soil-extract,  was  distinctly  more  than  in  either  pots  2  or  3  with  it ; 
and  it  is  judged  that  the  amount  of  growth  will  probably  prove  to  be 
greater  than  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  sup- 
plied in  the  seed  sown.  As  the  soil-extract  seeding  in  pots  2  and  3 
seemed  to  be  without  effect,  a  second  amount  of  extract,  but  this  time 
from  garden  soil  where  clover  was  growing  weU,  was,  on  September 4, 
applied  to  pot  2  ;  but  to  pot  3  there  was  added  instead  a  solution  of 
calcium  nitrate,  and  this  application  was  continued  up  to  December  6, 
when,  in  all,  0*23  gram  of  nitrogen  had  been  so  applied.  The  effect 
of  the  nitrate  was,  undoubtedly,  some  increased  growth,  but  especially 
an  increased  depth  of  green  colour.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will 
be  the  final  i*esult. 

The  application  of  garden-soil-extract  to  lucerne  also  appeared  to 
be  entirely  without  effect  up  to  the  beginning  of  September;  the 
plants  in  pot  1  without  soil-extract,  and  those  in  pots  2  and  3  with  it, 
showing  no  difference,  and  apparently  no  progress.  On  September  4, 
therefore,  pot  2  was  re-seeded  with  soil-extract,  this  time  from  a  soil 
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g^wing  Income ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  solution  of  oaleiam  nitrate 
was  added  to  pot  3,  and  the  application  was  contianed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  clover.  For  many  weeks  the  repeated  soil-extract  seeding  was 
without  any  apparent  effect ;  hnt,  qnite  recently,  there  has  been  a 
slightly  increased  depth  of  colour,  and  periiaps  a  little  growth.  The 
application  of  nitrate  to  pot  3,  however,  showed  marked  effect  very 
soon  after  the  application  had  been  commenced ;  and,  as  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  growth  on  December  23  shows,  there  was  up  to 
that  time,  considerable  growth  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrate. 

The  darkening  of  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  clover,  and  the 
increased  growth  of  the  lucerne,  under  the  influence  of  the  nitrate,  in 
soil  otherwise  nitrogen*free,  is  of  interest.  Not  that  there  is  any 
want  of  abundant  evidence  showing  that  L^guminose  do  take  up 
nitrogen  largely  as  nitrate,  but,  in  view  of  the  new  results  under  the 
influence  of  micro-organism  seeding,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  some 
that  these  plants  probably  depend  for  their  nitrogen  exclusively  on 
such  agency. 

Before  concluding  in  regard  to  the  experimental  plants,  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  very  great  difference  in  the  external 
appearance  and  character  of  the  swellings,  or  nodules,  on  the  roots  of 
the  different  descriptions  of  plant,  and  even  on  those  of  the  same 
description.  In  the  course  of  the  examinations  this  was  so  marked, 
that  it  was  contemplated  to  take  photographs  illustrating  the  most 
characteristic  differences ;  and,  as  it  was  found  that  the  roots  of  the 
experimental  plants,  which  had  to  be  preserved  for  analysis,  could 
not  without  risk  be  manipulated  as  required  for  the  purpose,  some 
plants  were  procured  from  the  garden  and  the  fields,  and  notes  of 
previous  observations  were  looked  up.  Presumably  owing  to  the  late 
period  of  the  season,  the  roots  so  obtained  were,  however,  not  suitable 
for  the  illustration  desired.  It  must  suffice,  therefore,  avoiding  any 
attempt  at  technical  description,  to  make  a  few  general  observations 
on  the  facts  at  command ;  and  to  say  that  wo  hope  to  follow  the 
subject  up  at  a  more  suitable  season  of  the  year,  and  then  to  be  able 
to  give  some  account,  not  only  of  the  general  external,  but,  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  internal  characters  of  the  different  bodies. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  so  far  as  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the 
bean  are  concerned,  a  full  technical  description,  both  of  their  external 
characters  and  inteinial  structure,  has  been  given  by  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  (*  PhU.  Trans.,'  B,  1887,  vol.  178,  p.  539,  et  seq.). 

Reference  to  the  descriptions  which  we  have  already  given  will 
show,  that  the  external  appearance,  and  distribution,  of  the  nodules 
was  very  different  on  the  roots  of  the  peas,  the  vetches,  and  the 
lupins.  In  the  case  of  the  peas  there  were  many  of  what  may  be 
called  agglomerations  of  nodules,  and  comparatively  few  single  ones 
distributed  on  the  root-fibres.     On  the  roots  of  the  vetches,  there 
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were  comparatively  few  agglomerations  or  bunches,  and  more  single 
nodnles,  pretij  widely  distributed  along  the  root-fibres.  The  lupin 
roots,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  tubercular  developments  veiy 
different  from  those  on  either  the  pea  or  the  vetch  roots.  Indeed,  at 
the  period  of  examination,  that  is  when  the  plants  were  nearly  ripe, 
two  apparmtly  distinct  kinds  were  observed ;  one  of  which,  the  most 
prevalent,  we  have  spoken  of  as  ''swellings,"  and  the  other  b» 
*'  nodules.**  The  '*  swellings  "  were  chiefly  on  the  main  roots  or  the 
thicker  branches ;  where  they  grew  they  encased  the  root  entirely, 
and  they  had  a  shining  and  presumably  impervious  skin.  The 
''nodules,"  on  the  other  hand,  were  chiefly  single,  small,  and  dis- 
tributed on  the  root-fibres.  Assuming  that  the  so-cidled  "  dwellings  " 
were  the  bodies  which,  with  their  contents,  had  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  the  "  nodules  "  found  on  the  roots  of  the  other  plants,  it  is  to 
be  concluded  that,  after  the  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  flowering 
and  seeding,  their  function  was  so  far  at  an  end^  and  they  bad 
become  suberised.  The  other  bodies  on  the  lupin  roots,  distinguished 
in  the  description  as  *'  nodules,"  indicated  too  meagre  development  to 
have  had  much  share  in  the  great  amount  of  assimilation  that  had 
been  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  swellings,"  as  has  been 
said,  were  all  on  the  main  roots  or  thicker  branches ;  whilst  it  is 
generally  stated  that  the  nodules  are  only  formed  on  the  young  and 
still  growing  roots.  If  these  "  swellings,"  which  were  certainly  very 
characteristic  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  which  attained  the  greatest 
growth,  were  really  the  effective  nodules,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
they  had  been  formed  where  they  were  found,  whilst  the  root  was 
still  young,  and  had  grown  with  its  growth.  In  favour  of  this  suppo- 
sition is  the  fact  that  the  increased  growth  from  the  soil-extract 
seeding  commenced  quite  early  in  the  life  of  the  plants. 

In  1887,  the  nodule  development  on  lucerne  roots  was  observed  at 
different  periods  of  the  season,  and  again  quite  recently,  on  plantit 
taken  from  the  field  for  that  purpose.  The  nodules  on  the  roots  ef 
lucerne  are  quite  different  in  general  external  character  trom  those 
on.  any  of  the  other  plants  that  have  been  examined  at  Bothamsted. 
Instead  of  being  more  or  less  rounded,  they  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  shoots  or  buds,  much  longer  than  broad,  sometimes  single, 
but  more  often  divided,  or  branched  ;  there  being  generally  two  or 
three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  or  even  many  more,  in  a 
bunch,  joined  at  the  base.  They  have  not  been  observed  on  the  main 
root,  but  only  on  the  root-fibres,  and  less  near  the  surface  than  within 
the  range  of  the  clay  subsoil.  In  some  cases  such  a  tuft  or  bunch 
will  be  at  the  end  of  a  fine  fibre  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
main  root.  As  the  season  advances  these  bodies  become  shrivelled, 
and  are  in  fact  empty  shells.  The  question  arises,  whether  in  the 
case  of  the  development  in  soil  or  sabsoil  containing  organic  nitrogen. 
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the  lower  organisms  may  not  serve  tlie  higher,  in  part  at  least,  hy 
taking  np,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  comhined  nitrogen;  as,  for 
example,  fungi  take  np  organic  nitrogen  from,  the  soil ;  or  as,  it  may 
be  assumed,  does  the  fungus  in  the  case  of  the  fungns-mantle 
observed  by  Frank  on  the  roots  of  Cupuliferro,  and  some  other 
plants  ? 

Among  the  Leguminos®  growing  in  the  mixed  herbage  of  grass 
land,  in  1868,  nodules  were  observed  on  the  root-fibres — of  Lathyrne 
pratensis,  especially  near  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  on  the  ultimate 
root-fibres  of  Trifolium  pratense^  and  on  the  smaller  rootlets  of 
Trifolium  repens. 

In  the  case  of  red  clover  growing  in  rotation  on  arable  land,  an 
abundance  of  nodules  has  been  found,  both  near  the  surface  and  at  a 
considerable  depth.  They  are  generally  more  or  less  globular  or  oval. 
Some  found  on  the  main  roots  are  more  like ''  swellings  "  than  attached 
tubercles,  not,  however,  encasing  the  root,  but  only  on  one  side.  The 
greater  number  are,  however,  small,  and  distributed  chiefly  on  the 
root-fibres.  Observations  are,  however,  needed,  as  to  any  difference 
in  character,  or  relative  prevalence,  at  different  periods  in  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  under  different  conditions  of  soil,  both  so  far 
as  mechanical  state  and  porosity,  and  richness  or  otherwise  in  avail- 
able supplies  of  combined  nitrogen,  are  concerned.  To  these  points 
we  hope  to  pay  some  attention. 

Referring  to  the  main  object  of  the  investigation,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  results  so  far  brought  forward  are  abundantly 
confirmatory  of  those  obtained  by  Hellriegel,  and  that  the  fact  of  the 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  growth  of  Legnminosee,  under  the 
influence  of  microbe  seeding  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  resulting  nodule 
formation  on  the  roots,  may  be  considered  as  fully  established. 

It  appears  that,  almost  concurrently  with  the  experiments  made 
at  Bothamsted,  M.  Br6al,  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of  the 
Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  of  Paris,  has  made  various  experiments 
on  lines  suggested  by  the  results  obtained  by  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth. 
He  examined  the  contents  of  nodules  from  lucerne  roobs,  and 
observed  rounded  grains  and  bacteria-like  filaments.  He  determined 
the  nitrogen  in  the  root-tubercles  from  various  Papilionaceaa,  and 
found  it  much  higher  in  them  than  in  the  stalks,  leaves,  or  roots. 
He  germinated  peas  in  a  nutritive  solution,  and  added  some  of  the 
matter  from  a  crushed  lucerne  root-tubercle.  The  pea  roots  became 
covered  with  tubercles,  and  eventually  the  nitrogen  in  the  plant  was 
about  double  that  in  the  seed  sown.  In  another  experiment  he 
germinated  two  lupin  seeds,  inoculated  one  of  them  from  a  living 
lucerne  root-tubercle,  and  planted  both  in  gravel  with  a  nutritive 
solution  free  from  nitrogen.  Eventually  the  roots  of  the  inoculated 
plant  were  covered  with   tubercles,  whilst  those  of  the  other  had 
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none.  The  inocnlated  plant  also  contained  about  two  and  a  half 
times  aa  much  nitrogen  as  the  seed,  whilst  without  inoculation  there 
was  praotically  no  gain.  This  experiment  has  been  repeated  bj 
Hellriesfel  with  very  striking  results,  as  one  of  us  had  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  in  August  last.  In  another  experiment,  peas  were 
germinated  in  a  lucerne  soil,  transplanted  into  gravel,  and  nutritive 
solution  free  from  nitrogen  added,  when  the  roots  became  covered 
with  tubercles,  and  the  nitrogen  assimilated  was  nearly  twenty-five 
fold  that  of  the  seed.  On  inoculating  the  germinated  roots  of 
haricots,  and  planting  them  in  sand,  they  g^w  vigoronsly,  formed 
pods,  developed  many  tubercles  on  their  roots,  and  assimilated  nearly 
fifteen  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  the  seed  supplied.  Lastly,  he 
planted  a  fragment  of  lucerne  root  with  nodules  on  it,  in  a  sandy  soil, 
reserving  a  similar  fragment  for  analysis.  Several  cuttings  of 
lucerne  were  obtained ;  and  when  taken  up  the  root  had  many 
nodules,  and  the  nitrogen  assimilated  was  more  than  eighty  times  as 
much  as  in  the  root  planted. 

As  to  the  importance  to  ag^cnlture,  in  a  quantitative  sense,  of 
this  newly  established  source  of  nitrogen  to  the  Legnminosas,  the 
evidence  at  present  at  command  is  insufficient  to  enable  na  to  form 
any  very  decided  opinion.  Both  agricultural  investigation  and  direct 
vegetation  experiment  have  clearly  shown  that  Leguminoss  do  take 
up  much  soil-nitrogen,  and,  at  any  rate  in  great  part,  as  nitrate.  Bat 
in  our  recent  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  before  referred 
t<o,  we  showed  that,  in  some  special  cases,  there  was  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  had  been  ao  de- 
rived ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  some  other  explanation  of  the  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen  assimilated  was  needed.  It  is  not  improbable 
that,  in  those  cases,  the  agency  now  under  consideration  contribated 
to  the  result. 

Then,  as  to  the  growth  of  leguminous  crops  in  the  ordinary  coune 
of  agriculture.  Hellriegel  agrees  with  us  that  they  do  utilise  soil- 
nitrogen,  and  he  thinks  probably  always  first ;  but  that  that  source 
is  supplemented  by  nitrogen  brought  into  combination  under  the 
influence  of  the  symbiotic  growth  of  special  organisms  and  the  higher 
plant ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  nitrogen  assi- 
milated which  will  be  due  to  this  latter  source  will  be  greater  in  crops 
grown  in  soils  that  are  poor  than  in  those  which  are  rich  in  nitrogen. 
He  considers  it  probable,  however,  that  even  in  the  case  of  rich  soils 
there  will  be  always  more  or  less  gain  due  to  such  fixation.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  nitrogen  assimilated  which  will  be  gain  depends,  there- 
fore, on  complicated  conditions.  As  bearing  upon  this  subject  it  mar 
be  stated  that,  in  experiments  with  beans,  Professor  Vines  found 
that  the  formation  of  tubercles  on  the  roots  was  very  much  reduced, 
if  not  indeed  only  accidental,  when  the  plant  was  liberally  supplied 
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with  nitrate.  Again,  certainly  the  evidence  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  described,  so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  indicate  a  less  develop- 
ment of  nodnles  when  the  soil  contained  an  abundance  of  combined 
nitrogen.  If  this  indication  should  be  confirmed,  and  the  inference 
be  generally  applicable,  it  would  be  concluded  that  the  agency  of  the 
symbiotic  growth  supposed,  in  fixing  free  nitrogen,  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  be  the  less  the  more  the  soil  itself  is  in  a  condition  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  combined  nitrogen ;  whilst  its  capability  in 
this  respect  will  depend  not  only  on  the  richness  in  combined  nitrogen 
of  the  soil  within  the  range  of  the  roots,  but  on  its  state  of  combina* 
tion,  and  on  the  character  of  the  soil  as  to  porosity  and  aeration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  development  of  the  supposed  nitrogen-fixing 
organisms  obviously  depends  on  the  infection  of  the  soil  with  the 
organism  essential  to  symbiotic  life  with  the  particular  leguminous 
crop  to  be  grown.  It  would  also  seem  that  it  is,  at  any  rate  in  some 
cases,  dependent  on  the  due  porosity  and  aeration  of  the  soil. 

Should  these  assumptions  be  borne  out  by  the  results  of  future  in- 
vestigation, we  may  conclude  that  the  proportions  in  which  any  par- 
ticular leguminous  crop  will  derive  its  nitrogen  from  soil-supplies  of 
combined  nitrogen  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  fixation  under  the 
influence  of  the  symbiotic  growth  on  the  other,  will  be  very  different, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  soil,  as  to  available  supply  of  com- 
bined nitrogen,  mechanical  condition,  and  due  infection.  We  should 
further  conclude  that,  in  such  cases  as  those  in  which  poor  sandy 
soils  will  not  grow  fair  crops  of  cereals,  but  will  nevertheless  yield 
enormous  crops  of  some  leguminous  plant — lapins,  for  example — the 
leguminous  crop  will  depend  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  nitrogen  on 
fixation,  under  the  influence  of  the  symbiotic  growth.  Again,  in  such 
cases  as  those  of  the  growth  of  lacerne  for  many  years  in  succession, 
as  in  some  Continental  countries,  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  fixa- 
tion would  be  the  source  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  very  large 
amounts  of  nitrogen  assimilated  over  a  given  area  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  case  of  beans,  there  is  evidence  that  there  is  nodule-formation 
when  the  plant  is  grown  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  the  garden  or 
in  the  field ;  it  has  also  been  seen  that  nodnles  were  formed  on  the 
roots  of  the  peas  and  the  vetches  experimentally  grown  in  garden- 
soil  ;  and  the  inference  so  far  is,  that  wherever  there  is  such  formation, 
there  is  more  or  less  fixation. 

Then,  as  to  the  important  case  of  the  growth  of  red  clover  in  our 
rotations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  red  clover  does  avail  itself  of 
soil  supplies  of  combined  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called 
leguminous  nodules  have  frequently  been  observed  on  the  roots  of  red 
clover  growing  in  the  field.  Further,  although  Hellriegel  in  his 
earlier  experiments  did  not  get  definite  results  with  clover,  he  has 
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sabsequently  obtained  increased  growth  by  seeding  with  extract  from 
both  a  loamy  hnmns-soil,  and  a  root-crop-soil ;  bnt  the  result  was  less 
marked  than  with  some  other  Legaminosie.  It  has  been  seen  that»  in 
the  first  year  of  the  experimental  growth  of  clover  at  Rothamsted,  no 
beneficial  effect  resalted  from  seeding  with  rich  garden -soil-extract. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  growth  in  the  sterilised  sand  without 
soil-extract  seeding  will  prove  to  be  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  seed  sown.  If  this  should  turn  ont 
to  be  the  case,  the  supposition  will  be  that  the  necessary  infection  has 
come  from  the  atmosphere.  In  reference  to  this  point  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  glass-house  in  which  the  experiments  are  conducted 
stands  in  the  midst  of  allotment  gardens,  in  which  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  is  growing,  whilst  Hellriegers  most  definite  result  with 
clover  was  obtained  by  seeding  with  an  extract  from  a  root-crop 
soil. 

Existing  evidence  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that 
red  clover  does  derive  some  of  its  nitrogen  from  fixation  under  the 
influence  of  proper  soil-infection,  and  the  resulting  symbiosis  of  the 
lower  and  the  higher  growth.  There  is,  however,  at  present  very 
little  definite  evidence  to  guide  us  in  judging  under  what  conditions, 
on  the  one  hand  soil  supplies  of  combined  nitrogen^  and,  on  the 
other  such  fixation,  will  contribute  more  or  less  of  the  total  nitrogen 
of  the  crop.  As  one  important  element  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
subject,  it  is,  as  already  said,  our  intention  to  study  the  conditions 
under  which  the  development  of  nodules  on  the  roots  of  growing 
clover  is  more  or  less  favoured. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  evidence  at  command  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  the  case  of  most  if  not  all  of  our  leguminous  crops, 
a  grater  or  less  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  will  be  due  to  the 
fixation  supposed. 

Admitting  the  fact  of  such  fixation  to  be  fully  established,  the 
question  still  remains,  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  Unfortunately, 
here  agHin,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  importance  to  agricnhure  in  a 
quantitative  sense,  of  this  source  of  nitrogen  to  our  crops,  there  is 
much  yet  to  learn  before  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Hell- 
riegel  frankly  admits  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  still  want- 
ing ;  and  we  agree  with  him  that  we  must  know  more  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  organisms  which,  in  symbiosis  with  the 
leguminous  plant,  bring  about  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen,  before 
the  nature  of  the  action  can  be  understood.  As  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  these  bodies,  we  owe  much  to  the  investigations  of  Marshall  Ward, 
Prazmowski,  Beyerinck,  and  others  ;  bnt  probably  none  will  more 
readily  admit  than  themselves,  that  the  facts  which  they  have  estab- 
lished so  far,  are  insu£Bcient  to  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  involved. 
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It  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  point  of  importance  that  it  should  be 
established,  as  it  appears  clearly  to  be,  that  in  the  development  of  the 
parasite  the  cortex  of  the  host  is  penetrated,  and  so  an  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  two,  indeed  a  symbiosis,  is  set  np.  Then  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  nodales  are  very  rich  in  nitrogen.  So 
far  as  the  facts  at  command  go,  it  would  seem  that  their  dry  sub- 
stance may  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  still  growing  plant ;  and,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate, 
even  higher  than  in  that  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  leguminous  seed 
itself. 

Whence  comes  this  nitrogen  ?  The  opinions  of  those  who  have 
specially  studied  the  histology  and  biology  of  the  subject,  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  clear  or  definite  in  reference  to  this  point.  According 
to  Prazmowski,  as  quoted  by  Marshall  Ward,  the  bacteroids  '*  can 
only  multiply  in  the  still  living  protoplasm."  Again,  under  the 
influence  of  the  fungus — "  the  young  tubercle  is  developed  in  the 
deeper' parts  of  the  cortex,  and  in  its  tissues  the  bacterium.like  con- 
tents of  the  fungus  become  distributed,  and  grow,  divide,  and  branch 
at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasmic  contents.  He  regarded  the  phe- 
nomenon as  one  of  symbiosis,  and  as  benefiting  the  host  as  well  a^ 
the  parasite.'*  And  again — "  The  tubercle- bacteria  penetrate  through 
young  (not  suberised)  cell  membranes  into  the  root-hairs  and  epi- 
dermis cells  of  the  root,  and  there  multiply  at  the  expense  of  the 
protoplasmic  cell-contents." 

Further,  ''  The  contents  of  the  bacteroid  cells  are  resorbed  as  the 
bacteroids  dissolve,  certain  substances  being  left  behind.  In  other 
words,  the  plant  utilises  the  substance  of  the  bacteria.  When 
emptying  begins,  and  with  what  energy  it  pix)ceeds,  depend  especially 
on  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  compounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots. 
In  a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  the  tubercles  go  on  developing  unhindered, 
become  large  and  typical,  and  rosy  inside,  and  are  not  exhausted  till 
late ;  in  poorer  soils  they  attain  no  great  size,  are  soon  emptied,  and 
are  green-grey  inside." 

Summarising  the  results  and  conclusions  of  Prazmowski,  Marshall 
Ward  says — 

"  No  decision  is  arrived  at  as  to  whether  the  nitrogen  is  got  from 
nitrogen  compounds  or  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  nor  as  to 
what  advantage  accrues  to  the  bacteria  and  the  host-plant  respec- 
tively."    And  again : — 

''  From  the  preceding,  we  see  that  the  tubercles  depend  on  a 
symbiosis  which  is  advantageous  to  both  the  plant  and  the  bacteria. 
The  latter  feed  on  the  sap  and  cell-contents,  and  multiply  through 
innumerable  generations,  and,  both  during  the  life  of  the  host  and 
afterwards,  become  redistributed  in  the  soil.  The  plant  derives 
advantage  in  that  it  obtains    nitrogen   by   means   of   the   bacteria. 
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Tbougb  the  symbiosis  is  nsefal  to  both,  the  plant  gains  most,  for 
it  is  the  more  powerful,  and  sooner  or  later  overnomeii  the  bacteria, 
to  the  multiplication  of  which  it  sets  limits  and  finally  absorbs  the 
substance  of  the  latter.  Being  the  stronger,  the  plant  directs  the 
symbiosis.** 

If  we  understand  the  foregoing  statements  rightly,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  bacteria  acquire  their  nutriment,  including  their  nitrogen* 
from  the  protoplasmic  cell-contents  of  the  higher  plant ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  contents  of  the  bacteroid  cells  are  resorbed.  '*In 
other  words,  the  plant  utilises  the  substance  of  the  bacteria."  But  it 
is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  of  the  bacteria  is  derived  from 
the  plant  itself,  the  latter  is  not  a  gainer  in  a  quantitative  sense. 

It  is  further  assumed,  that  the  activity  of  the  process  depends — "  on 
the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  compounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots. 
In  a  soil  rich  in  nitrogen  the  tubercles  go  on  developing  unhindered, 
become  large  and  typical,  ....  in  poorer  soils  they  attain  no 
great  size,  <kc.*'  Here,  then,  combined  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  bacteria,  and  that  they 
develop  the  more,  the  greater  the  supply  of  it.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
the  nodules  may  develop  very  plentifully  in  a  nitrogen-free  soil,  and 
there  may  be  great  gain  of  nitrogen,  if  only  the  soil  be  suitably 
infected.  Indeed,  the  tendency  of  the  evidence  so  far  air  command 
seems  to  show,  that  both  the  development  of  the  nodules,  and  the  gain 
of  nitrogen,  may  be  the  greater  in  the  poorer,  but  properly  infected 
soil.  Further,  so  far  as  the  combined  nitrogen  of  the  soil  is  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen  there  is  no  gain  of  it. 

Marshall  Ward  says,  however,  that  no  decision  is  arrived  at  as  to 
whether  the  nitrogen  is  got  from  nitrogen  compounds  or  from  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  nor  as  to  what  advantage  accrues  to  the 
bacteria  and  the  host-plant  respectively.  But  he  adds  that  the 
symbiosis  is  advantageous  to  both  the  plant  and  the  bactena ;  the 
latter  feeding  on  the  sap  and  the  cell-contents,  whilst  the  plant  obtains 
nitrogen  by  means  of  the  bacteria. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  the  nitrogen  of  the  bacteria  is 
derived  from  the  plant  itself,  it  will  be  quantitatively  no  gainer  by 
resorbing  it.  Nor  would  there  be  any  such  actual  gain  of  nitrogen 
as  there  undoubtedly  is,  if  the  source  of  the  nitrogen,  either  of  the 
parasite  or  of  the  host,  were  essentially  the  supplies  of  combined 
nitrogen  within  the  soil. 

The  most  probable  alternatives  seem  to  be — 1.  That,  somehow  or 
other,  the  plant  itself  is  enabled,  under  the  conditions  of  the  symbiotic 
life,  to  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  by  its  leaves ;  a  sop> 
position  in  favour  of  which  there  seems  no  evidence  whatever.  2.  Tlmt 
the  parasit-e  utilises  and  fixes  the  free  nitrogen,  and  that  the  nitroge* 
nous  compounds  formed  are  taken  up  by  the  host.    On  such  a  sappod- 
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tion,  tKe  actually  ascertained  large  gain  of  nitrogen  hj  the  leguminous 
plant  growing  in  a  nitrogen-free,  but  properly  infected,  soil  becomes 
intelligible.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  further  investigation  of 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  parasite,  especially  having  regard  to  its  sur- 
rounding media,  is  needed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fixation  is  efPected  by  the  lower  organisms  within 
the  soil  independently  of  the  symbiotic  life.  We  do  not  here  enter 
into  the  question,  so  much  discussed  of  late,  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  fixation  within  the  soil  under  the  influence  of  other  low  organisms, 
independently  of  the  associated  growth  of  a  higher  plant. 

In  our  recent  paper  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  before 
referred  to,  we  said  that  whilst  experience,  whether  practical  or 
experimental,  did  not  point  to  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  matter  of 
the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  agricultural  plants  of  other  families, 
it  was  far  otherwise  so  far  as  those  of  the  Papilionaceas  were  con- 
corned.  Further,  that  since  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen 
of  the  LeguminossB  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment  and  of  con- 
troversy for  about  half  a  century,  and  it  was  admitted  that  all  the 
evidence  that  had  been  acquired  on  lines  of  inquiry  previously  fol- 
lowed had  failed  to  solve  the  problem  conclusively,  it  should  not 
excite  surprise  that  new  light  should  come  from  a  new  line  of 
inquiry ;  and,  that  hence  should  be  recognised  the  importance  of  the 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  last  few  years,  of  which  that  furnished  by 
the  experiments  of  Hellriegel  and  Wilfaith  was  certainly  the  most 
definite  and  the  most  striking,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
chlorophyllous  plants  might  not  directly  utilise  the  free  nitrogen  of 
the  air,  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  may  acquire  nitrogen  brought  into 
combination  under  the  influence  of  lower  organisms,  the  development 
of  which  was,  apparently,  in  some  cases  a  coincident  of  the  growth 
of  the  higher  plant  whose  nutrition  they  were  to  serve.  It  was 
added,  that  as  such  a  conclusion  was  of  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  importance,  it  was  desirable  it  should  be  confii'med  by  in- 
dependent investigation. 

The  results  even  so  far  obtained,  and  recorded  in  this  paper,  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  important  conclusion  is  confirmed,  so  far 
as  a  number  of  agricultural  plants  of  the  leguminous  family  are 
concerned.  The  question  suggests  itself,  whether  such,  or  allied 
Ui^ency,  comes  into  play  in  the  nitroiren  assimilation  of  leguminous 
plants  generally,  or  of  that  of  other  than  the  agricultural  representa- 
tives of  the  non-leguminous  families  to  which  we  owe  such  plants, 
or  of  those  of  the  numerous  and  varied  other  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  the  families  which  contribute  staple  agricultural 
plants  are  but  few,  and  that  che  agricultural  representatives  of  those 
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families  are  also  comparativelj  few.  The  families  so  eontribating 
are,  however,  among  the  most  important  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  *  vegetable  kingdom ;  as  also  are  Pome  of  the  plants  they  con- 
tribate.  As  prominent  examples  may  be  mentioned,  the  (rramittecp, 
affording  the  cereal  grains,  a  large  proportion  of  the  mixed  herbage 
of  grass-land,  and  other  products;  also  the  Leguminosm^  yielding 
pnlse  crops,  many  nsefnl  herbage  plants,  and  nnmerons  other  pro- 
ducts. As  we  have  said,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unsolved 
pit)blem  as  to  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of  other  of  our  agricultural 
plants  than  those  of  the  leguminous  family.  Obviously,  however,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  generalise  in  regard  to  individual  families  as  a 
whole,  from  results  relating  to  a  limited  number  of  examples  sup- 
plied by  their  agricultural  representatives  alone.  Still,  there  \si 
nothing  in  the  evidence  at  present  at  command,  to  point  to  the 
supposition  that  there  is  any  fundamental  difference  in  the  source 
of  the  nitrogen  of  different  members  of  the  same  family,  such  as  is 
clearly  indicated  between  the  representatives  of  the  leguminous,  and 
of  the  other  families,  supplying  staple  agricultural  products.  On  the 
other  hand,  existing  evidence  does  not  afford  any  means  of  judging 
whether  or  not  similar,  or  allied  agencies  to  those  now  under  con- 
sideration, or  even  quite  different  ones,  may  come  into  play  in  the 
nitrogen  assimilation  of  the  members  of  other  families  which  con- 
tribute such  a  vast  variety  of  vegetation  to  the  earth's  surface. 

We  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  conduct  of  the  investigation 
has  largely  devolved  upon  Dr.  N.  H.  J.  Miller.  He  has  been  almost 
wholly  responsible  for  the  analytical  work,  as  well  as  for  the  photo- 
graphing, by  which  a  permanent  record,  not  only  of  the  above- 
ground  gfrowth,  but  of  the  rooi-development  of  the  experimental 
plants  has  been  secured.  It  should  be  added,  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis 
has  materially  assisted  in  the  observation  and  noting  on  growth ;  also 
in  the  separation  of  the  roots,  mounting  them  for  observation  and 
for  photographing,  and  in  noting  upon  them. 
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THE   FOOD  OF   OUR  AGRICULTURAL 

CROPS. 

If  a  person  were  asked  what  events  had  produced  the  greatest 
influence  upon  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
half-century,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  say  the  establishment  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  the  publication  of 
Baron  Liebig's  work  upon  agricultural  chemistry.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  these  two  events  took  place  almost  con- 
temporaneously, the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  having  been 
founded  in  1838,  and  Baron  Liebig's  work  published  in  1840. 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  which  was 
issued  in  April  1839,  contains  an  article  "  Upon  the  Present 
State  of  Agriculture  as  a  Science  in  England,"  by  the  late  Philip 
Pusey ;  and  we  may  feel  tolerably  sure  that  this  acute  observer 
knew  everything  that  was  to  be  known  in  England  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  speaking  of  bones  as  a  manure,  he  says  that  farmers 
complain  of  the  bones  supplied  to  them  having  been  previously 
boiled,  and,  consequently,  that  they  have  been  fraudulently 
deprived  of  the  oil  they  contained;  with  regard  to  which,  Mr. 
Pusey  suggests,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  that  the  manuring 
properties  of  the  bones  are  probably  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  oil.  Neither  in  Mr.  Pusey's 
article,  nor  in  an  article  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  "  On  the 
Analysis  of  Soils,"  published  in  the  same  Journal,  and  for  which 
the  author  was  awarded  a  prize  of  20Z.,  do  the  terms  phosphate, 
potash,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  or  nitric  acid  occur.  These  and  a 
great  number  of  similar  terms  which  represent  substances  of 
the  highest  importance  to  agriculture,  and  which,  to  the  farmers 
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of  the  present  day,  have  become  "household  words,"  formed 
no  part  of  the  science  of  agriculture  at  the  time  Mr.  Pusej 
wrote. 

In  accordance  with  the  view  generally  entertained,  Mr.  Rham 
considered  that  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  known  by  the 
name  of  humus  was  the  source  of  its  fertility.  He  says  that 
real  humus  is  a  very  complex  substance,  and  suggests  that  our 
greatest  chemists  should  make  investigations  into  its  nature. 
It  was  an  immense  step  in  advance  when  Boussingault,  who 
was  a  most  accurate  chemist  as  well  as  a  practical  farmer,  pub- 
liehed  analyses  of  the  various  crops  grown  upon  his  farm,  and 
discussed  the  question  of  the  fertility  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
in  connection  with  the  export  and  restoration  of  definite  chemical 
compounds.  Having  a  considerable  area  of  irrigated  meadows 
attached  to  his  farm,  he  considered  that  the  hay  grown  on  these 
meadows  was  sufficient  to  restore  the  ingredients  exported  from 
his  arable  land  in  com  and  animal  products,  and  his  employ- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  artificial  manures  was  confined  to  the 
application  of  gypsum  to  clover. 

After  the  publication  of  Liebig's  work,  an  immense  number 
of  experiments  with  artificial  manures  were  carried  out  in  this 
country  While  some  people  recommended  that  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  each  ingredient  exported  from  the  farm  in  the  produce 
should  be  returned  in  the  artificial  manure,  others  argued  that 
only  those  substances  should  be  returned  which  analysis  of  the 
soil  proved  to  be  wanting.  The  great  battle,  however,  was  over 
the  employment  of  nitrogen.  Being  the  most  costly  ingredient 
in  an  artificial  manure,  the  necessity  for  its  use  became  a  question 
of  great  agricultural  importance.  Some  contended  that,  pro- 
vided the  land  was  furnished  with  the  necessary  mineral  ingre- 
dients, the  plant  could  obtain  all  the  nitrogen  it  required  from 
the  atmosphere ;  while  others  asserted  that  no  amount  of  mineral 
food  wpuld  prevent  the  yield  from  declining  unless  nitrogen  in 
some  form  was  used  with  the  minerals.  In  an  article  published 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  Mr.  Pusey  summed  up  the  conclusions 
derived  from  innumerable  experiments  in  the  following  remark: 
"  Ammonia  for  com,  phosphorus  for  roots,"  which,  although  not 
representing  any  scientific  law,  furnished  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  language  a  most  valuable  practical  rule  for  farmers. 

So  little  was  known  regarding  the  relation  to  the  soil  of  some 
of  the  most  important  ingredients  of  growth,  that,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  eminent  chemist,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  fusing 
phosphate  of  lime  and  potash  with  other  substances  into  a  glass, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  washed  out  of  the  soil ;  while  at 
the  same  time  some  one  else  was  bringing  chemical  action  to 
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bear  upon  phosphates  to  increase  their  solubility.  By  degrees 
it  became  Imown  that  the  three  most  important  foods  of  plants- 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen — exist  in  the  soil  in  a  very 
insoluble  form,  and  that  by  the  action  of  the  roots  of  plants  the 
two  former  substances  are  dissolved,  and  taken  up  as  food; 
while  organic  nitrogen,  called  humus  by  the  older  chemists,  is 
the  source  of  the  nitric  acid  found  in  the  water  of  the  soil ;  and 
that,  until  the  nitrogenous  compound  of  the  humus  has  become 
nitrified,  it  possesses  comparatively  small  manuring  properties. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  drainage-water  taken  from  the  soil 
when  the  crop  is  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  growth  contains  no 
nitric  acid,  while  at  all  other  times  it  does  contain  it  in  more  or 
less  quantities,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  nitric 
acid,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  some  of  our  crops, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  the  application  of  nitrogen  in  a 
manure  depends  upon  the  capability  of  the  soil  to  liberate  a 
sufficient  amount  of  nitric  acid  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  crop. 
It  is  evident  that  nitric  acid  and  its  salts,  such  as  the  nitrates 
of  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  being  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
forming  no  fixed  compounds  with  the  soil,  like  phosphoric  acid 
or  potash,  cannot  accumulate ;  what  is  not  taken  up  by  the 
crops  is  more  or  less  completely  washed  out  during  the  winter. 
Each  year,  therefore,  fresh  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  formed, 
partly  from  the  organic  matter  existing  in  the  soil  and  partly 
from  that  supplied  in  the  ordinary  manures  of  the  farm.  The 
quantity  available  for  the  crop  varies  every  year.  For  instance, 
after  a  very  wet  winter  and  spring  a  wheat  crop  may  find 
very  little  left  for  its  use  when  its  active  growth  takes  place 
in  the  spring,  and  must  depend  upon  the  amount  liberated 
in  the  soil  during  its  growth,  or  upon  a  direct  application  of 
nitrates. 

The  immense  importance  of  dry  weather  in  preventing  the 
loss  of  nitric  acid  is  well  illustrated  by  the  season  of  1853-54. 
The  wheat  crop  of  1854  was  one  of  the  typical  great  crops 
of  the  present  century,  the  yield  being  very  large  upon  all 
sorts  of  land,  from  the  lightest  to  the  heaviest;  and  yet,  if 
we  were  to  judge  by  the  climate  of  the  summer  months,  which 
are  supposed  to  decide  the  yield  of  wheat,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  the  crop  would  be  below  the  average.  May  was 
cold  and  wet,  June  cold  and  sunless,  July  had  not  one  day  of 
summer  heat,  and  the  harvest  was  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  later 
than  usual.  But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  winter  months  of  the 
same  season.  From  seed-time  to  the  end  of  April  we  find  a 
great  deficiency  of  rain,  only  half  the  average  amount  having 
fallen.     In  May  there  was  a  great  excess  of  rain,  which  came 
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just  when  it  was  wanted,  and  was  follo^^  by  less  than  the 
average  rainfall  during  the  next  three  mouths.  This  nnusaallj 
large  crop  of  wheat,  grown  under  adverse  suramer  conditions, 
can  therefore  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  lai^ 
amount  of  nitric  acid  which  was  formed  in  the  soil,  and  had  ac- 
cumulated there  owing  to  the  extremely  dry  weather  prevailing 
from  seed-time  to  harvest,  was  available  for  the  use  of  the  crop 
in  the  most  important  period  of  its  growth.  A  great  increase 
in  the  available  nitric  acid  in  the  soil  was  evidently  the  cause, 
in  the  same  year,  of  the  exceedingly  large  yield  of  wheat 
(amounting  to  21  bushels  per  acre)  on  our  permanently  un- 
manured  land ;  for  we  know  that  at  aiiy  time,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda^  the  crops  on  this  land  can  be  increased 
by  several  bushels  per  acre. 

The  use  of  phosphates  for  root  crops  has  sometimes  led  to 
the  idea  that  these  crops  and  the  cereal  crops  do  not  obtain 
their  nitrogen  from  the  same  source,  and  that  the  former  are 
less  dependent  upon  a  supply  of  nitric  acid  in  the  soil.  It  is 
quite  true  that  fall  agricultural  crops  of  roots  are  frequently 
grown  by  the  use  of  a  manure  which  contains  a  soluble  phosphate, 
and  no  nitrogen ;  but  in  these  cases  the  soil  must  be  equal  to 
furnishing  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  required  by  the  crop.  .  It 
is  known  that  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  the  soil  is  much 
more  rapid  in  the  summer  and  autumn  than  at  other  times,  and 
that  constant  stirring  the  soil  so  as  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to 
the  air  increases  this  formation.  Root  crops,  beginning  their 
active  growth  at  the  time  when  cereals  are  ripening,  can  obtain 
from  the  soil  large  quantities  of  nitric  acid  which  were  not 
available  for  the  corn  crops ;  the  great  exhaustion  of  the  soil 
which  follows  the  removal  of  a  large  root  crop  also  proving  that 
it  obtains  its  nitrogen  from  the  same  source  as  the  cereals.  It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  maize,  which  is  so  largely  grown 
in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  be  mostly  benefited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  mineral  manures,  and  to  derive  its  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  from  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  growth  of 
maize  taking  place  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  it  would, 
like  our  root  crops,  be  less  dependent  upon  a  direct  supply  of 
nitrogen  in  manures ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  maize  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  cereal  crops.  So  far  as  our  crops  are  concerned, 
the  evidence  at  our  command  points  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
cereal  crops,  pasture-grasses,  and  various  root  crops,  depend  for 
their  supply  of  nitrogen  almost  entirely  upon  the  nitric  acid  in 
the  soil. 

There  is  a  very  important  class  of  plants,  included  under  the 
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general  term  "leguminous,"  which  we  find  in  more  or  less 
abundance  in  our  permanent  pastures,  and  which  form  part  of 
our  rotations.  Some  of  these  are  annuals,  some  bi-annuals, 
some  perennials;  some  are  grown  for  their  seeds,  some  for 
fodder ;  but,  for  whatever  purpose  they  are  grown,  these  plants 
possess  properties  which  distinguish  them  from  all  others  grown 
in  rotation.  In  their  stems,  leaves,  and  seeds,  they  contain 
larger  amounts  of  nitrogen  than  the  other  crops,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  respond  to  an  application  of  nitrogen  in 
manure,  as  do  the  other  crops  in  a  rotation.  It  is  true,  I  have 
said,  that  under  ordinary  conditions  of  farming  root  crops  can 
be  grown  without  a  direct  application  of  nitrogen ;  but  if  we 
reduce  the  condition  of  the  land  by  the  removal  of  one  or  two  of 
these,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  another 
heavy  crop  of  roots  without  a  very  liberal  supply  of  nitrogenous 
manure.  No  such  result  follows  the  application  of  nitrogen  to 
a  leguminous  crop.  If  we  apply  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
a  mixed  crop  of  rye-grass  and  clover,  we  can  increase  the  rye- 
grass to  almost  any  extent,  but  not  the  clover.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  growing  full  crops  of  grain  or  roots  year  after  year 
upon  the  same  soil,  provided  we  use  appropriate  and  sufficient 
manures ;  but  no  combination  of  manures  has  enabled  us  to 
grow  continuous  crops  of  red  clover  upon  the  same  arable  land ; 
nor  have  our  attempts  to  grow  continuous  bean  crops  been 
much  more  successful.  So  uncertain,  indeed,  has  been  the 
effect  obtained  by  the  application  of  various  artificial  manures: 
to  this  class  of  crops,  that  farmers  have  generally  come  to  the 
conclusion  not  to  manure  them,  but  to  reserve  the  application 
of  manures  to  those  crops  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  return. 

Although  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  in  leguminous  plants 
has  been  the  subject  of  scientific  inquiries  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  it  is  only  since  the  various  substances 
which  constitute  the  food  of  plants  have  been  produced  in  a 
separate  form  as  chemical  salts,  and  have  been  applied  sepa- 
rately or  combined  to  the  various  crops  grown  in  rotation,  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  leguminous  crops  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  nitrogenous  manures  has  been  clearly  brought 
out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  influence  of  such  a  sub- 
stance as  nitrate  of  soda  upon  com  crops  and  roots,  and  its  want 
of  effect  upon  leguminous  crops,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  latter  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Experiments  carried  out  with  the  utmost  care  upon  leguminous 
plants  provided  with  abundance  of  mineral  food  only,  and  with 
air  from  which  every  compound  of  nitrogen  had  been  extracted. 
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established  the  fact  that,  under  these  conditianB,  no  increase  of 
nitrogen  in  the  plants  takes  place. 

In  Germany,  in  1883,  Hellriegel  commenced  some  experi- 
ments with  various  plants  in  pots :  he  used  washed  sand  with 
mineral  manures,  adding  to  some,  but  not  to  all,  combined 
nitrogen,  generally  as  a  nitrate,  and  found  that,  with  most  of  the 
plante,  the  increase  of  growth  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  supplied,  but  that  the  leguminous  plants  did  not 
derive  the  same  benefit  fix)m  the  nitrogenous  manures  as  did  the 
others.  He  then  applied  to  his  plants  an  extract  from  a  fertile 
soil,  and  found  that  some  of  the  leguminous  plants,  but  not  all 
of  them,  grew  luxuriantly  under  this  treatment :  lupins,  for 
instance,  would  not  grow  with  the  soil-extract.  He  then  took 
an  extract  from  a  soil  where  they  were  growing  luxuriantly,  and 
obtained  good  growth.  Again,  if  he  sterilised  the  soil-extract 
so  as  to  destroy  the  organisms  in  it,  it  ceased  to  be  beneficial. 
Hellriegel  found  that  the  plants  contained  much  larger  quanti- 
ties of  nitrogen  than  there  were  in  the  soil-extract,  while  the 
amount  in  the  plants  was  much  too  great  to  be  attributed  to 
errors  of  analysis.  These  experiments  were  so  interesting  and 
important  that  we  considered  it  desirable  to  carry  out  some 
of  a  similar  character,  and  this  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
two  years,  confirming  in  every  respect  the  results  obtained  by 
Hellriegel. 

It  appears  probable  that  although  the  leguminous  plants 
do  not  directly  utilise  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  they 
do  in  some  way  obtain  nitrogen  from  it  through  the  medium  of 
lower  organisms,  the  development  of  which  is,  somehow,  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  the  leguminous  plants.  The  question 
which  I  now  propose  to  consider  is  the  bearing  which  these  ex- 
periments have  upon  practical  agriculture.  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  these  plants  are  known 
to  contain  has  its  origin  in  the  atmosphere,  and  not  in  the  soil  ? 
This  is  a  very  important  question,  as  the  opinion  has  already 
been  expressed  that  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
source  of  the  nitrogen  in  our  leguminous  crops,  as  it  all  comes 
from  the  atmosphere.  Granting  that  the  experiments  recorded 
are  perfectly  trustworthy  and  correct — that,  in  the  absence  of 
nitrogen  in  the  sand  in  which  the  seed  is  sown,  and  with  a  veiy 
minute  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  extract  from  a 
fertile  soil,  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  plant  takes  place,  we  have 
still  to  inquire  whether  the  same  process  goes  on  in  an  ordinary 
agricultural  soil  which  coutains  nitrogen  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance. 

In  1860,  we  published  in  the  Society's  Journal  some  experi- 
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menta  upon  the  growth  of  red  clover,  the  result  of  which  showed 
that  under  no  conditions  of  manuring  could  we  continue  year  after 
year  to  grow  this  crop  upon  the  same  arable  soil.  A  few  years 
before  this  we  had  sown  some  red  clover  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  been  used  as  a  kitchen-garden  for  several  centuries, 
and  had,  most  probably,  never  before  grown  red  clover.  The 
first  crops  were  exceedingly  large,  and  the  seed  sown  in  1854 
did  not  require  to  be  re-sown  until  1860  ;  and  even  now,  at  the 
end  of  thirty-six  years,  although  the  seed  generally  requires  to  be 
re-sown  every  two  or  three  years,  and  the  crops  have  become  much 
smaller  than  they  were  at  first,  still  they  are  quite  as  good  as 
the  ordinary  farm  crops,  and  the  average  yield  over  the  whole 
period  we  estimate  to  have  been  nearly  3  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  carried  off  in  the  hay 
to  have  been  163  lb.  per  acre  per  annum.  Samples  of  the  soil 
were  taken  in  1857,  and  again  in  1879— comprising  twenty-one 
years  of  growth.  The  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  first  nine  inches 
was  estimated  at  2,732  lb.  per  acre ;  this  was  less  by  on&-fourth 
than  the  quantity  removed  by  the  clover  during  that  period. 
Unfortunately,  in  1857  we  did  not  take  samples  of  the  soil 
below  the  first  nine  inches ;  we  are,  therefore,  unable  to  measure 
the  loss  which  has  taken  place  in  the  soil  below  this  depth.  As 
however,  the  subsoil  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  the  roots  of 
clover  are  known  to  penetrate  deeply  into  it,  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  the  crop  has  taken  nitrogen  from  this  source, 
or  that  the  soil  is  the  real  source  of  all  the  nitrogen  removed  in 
the  crops.  Notwithstanding  the  very  large  removal  of  nitrogen 
from  this  soil,  it  is  still  richer  in  this  substance  than  the  farm- 
land growing  the  permanent  wheat  crop,  which  has  received  14 
tons  of  farmyard  dung  per  acre  every  year  for  the  last  forty-six 
years.  This  experiment  is  highly  interesting,  as  proving  that  it 
is  the  want  of  food  of  the  right  sort  in  our  farm  soils  which  pre- 
vents our  growing  red  clover  more  frequently  upon  them ;  it  also 
shows  that  a  vast  amount  of  fertility  may  accumulate  in  a  soil 
which  has  been  used  as  a  garden  for  a  very  long  period. 

Upon  some  old  pasture-land  mineral  manures,  but  no 
nitrogen,  have  been  applied  every  year  since  1856.  Under 
this  application  the  crop  of  hay  removed  annually  has  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  removed  from  the  unmanured  land, 
and  the  effect  of  the  minerals  has  been  largely  to  increase  the 
leguminous  herbage,  so  that  it  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  crop ;  while  upon  the  unmanured  land  not  more  than  8 
per  cent,  is  leguminous  herbage.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
careful  analyses  of  the  soil  of  both  plots  were  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  first  nine  inches  of  the  plot  receiving  the  mineral 
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mannreB  had  lost  upon  the  acre  506  lb.  more  nitrogen  than  the 
nnmanured  land;  this  would  be  equal  to  the  annual  loss  of 
253  lb.  The  rtnalysis  of  the  hay  removed  from  the  two  plots 
showed  that  that  of  the  mineral  plot  contained  23*6  lb.  more 
nitrogen  than  the  hay  of  the  unmanured  plot,  a  quantity  corre- 
sponding very  closely  with  the  greater  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the 
mineral  manured  soil.  Too  much  reliance  must  not,  however,  be 
placed  upon  so  complicated  an  operation  as  soil  analysis,  though 
the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  amount  of 
nitrogen  taken  off  the  land  by  the  leguminous  herbage  on  the 
mineral  plot  was  derived  from  the  soil,  and  not  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Although  we  found  it  impossible  to  grow  red  clover  year 
after  year  upon  the  same  arable  soil  of  the  farm,  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  or  composition  of  the  manure  applied,  we  found 
no  difficulty  in  growing  other  leguminous  plants  upon  the 
clover-sick  land — ^the  importance  of  which  fact  is  very  obvious, 
as  it  enables  us  to  continue  removing  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
in  leguminous  crops  year  afler  year,  instead  of  having  to  wait  for 
some  years  until  the  land  will  again  grow  red  clover. 

It  is  evident,  if  the  soil  of  our  arable  fields  is  the  source  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  manures  which  we  apply  to  them  do  not  con- 
tain any,  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  stock  of  nitrogen  in  our  soils 
will  be  greatly  diminished;  even  to  an  extent  which  may 
eventually  be  measured  by  analysis.  It  is,  unfortunately,  the 
case  that  leguminous  crops,  such  as  lucerne,  sainfoin,  &c.,  which 
carry  off  the  largest  amount  of  nitrogen,  are  also  those  whose 
roots  penetrate  the  deepest  down  into  the  subsoil ;  also,  that 
the  subsoil  of  my  experimental  fields  varies  in  character  so  much, 
even  where  samples  are  taken  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  no 
great  distance  apart,  that  at  present  any  comparative  measure- 
ments of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  the  experiments  must  be  carried  on  for  some  years  more 
before  we  can  expect  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
important  question. 

The  general  results  of  our  experiments  appear  to  show  that 
while  mineral  manures,  especially  those  containing  potash, 
produce  a  large  increase  in  leguminous  crops,  neither  salts  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  nor  rape-cake,  which  furnish  organic 
nitrogen,  appear  to  have  any  decided  influence  upon  them.  This 
indicates  a  very  distinct  difference  in  the  source  from  which  the 
cereal  and  leguminous  crops  obtain  their  nitrogen ;  for,  in  the 
same  field,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  nitrate  of  soda 
alone  applied  to  the  continuous  barley  crop  has  produced 
an   average   of  33  bushels   per   acre   for   thirty-six  years   in 
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snccession.  The  absence  of  effect  upon  the  legnminons  crops 
from  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  top-dressing  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  analyses  of  the  subsoil,  where  lucerne  (the 
roots  of  which  have  penetrated  nine  feet  from  the  surface)  has 
been  growing  for  some  years,  showed  that  considerable  quantities 
of  nitric  acid  had  been  removed ;  while  upon  a  soil  where  white 
clover  had  been  grown,  the  subsoil  below  the  reach  of  the  roots 
was  much  richer  in  nitric  acid  than  it  was  within  the  range  of  the 
roots.  Comparing  these  results  with  those  on  the  adjoining  soil 
and  subsoil,  where  wheat  and  fallow  had  been  under  experiment 
for  many  years,  there  appeared  to  have  been  greater  production 
of  nitric  acid  in  the  soil  where  the  white  clover  had  grown  than 
where  the  wheat  grew ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  subsoil  where 
the  lucerne  was  growing  was  poorer  in  nitric  acid  than  the  subsoil 
of  the  white  clover  or  of  the  wheat-land.  In  one  year  as  much 
as  300  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  has  been  taken  off  in  the  lucerne, 
although  the  land  has  received  no  manure  containing  nitrogen 
for  thirty  years ;  while  the  wheat  crop  alternating  with  fallow 
cannot  collect  one-tenth  of  that  quantity. 

It  would  appear  from  these  results,  that  during  the  growth 
and  decay  of  leguminous  crops  considerable  amounts  of  nitrates 
are  formed  and  taken  up  by  the  plants,  but  the  actual  source  of 
these  nitrates  is  not  yet  clearly  established.     One-quarter  of  the 
adjoining  field  has  grown  continuous  barley  crops,  nitrate  of  soda 
being  used  every  year  as  a  top-dressing ;  on  the  other  three- 
quarters  of  the  field  barley  is  also  grown,  but  red  clover  is  occa- 
sionally sown  with  the  barley  upon  one  of  these  quarters,  so  that 
about  once'in  eight  years  each  of  the  three  quarters  has  grown 
red  clover  instead  of  barley.     The  clover  is  made  into  hay,  and 
carried  off,  and  the  barley  which  follows  the  clover  receives  no 
manure.     The  general  result  of  this  is,  that  the  barley  follow- 
ing the  clover  is  quite  as  good  a  crop  as  the  continuous  barley 
manured  with  the  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  although  the  clover  has 
carried  away  very  much  larger  quantities  of  nitrogen  than  the 
barley,  the  first  nine  inches  of  the  clover-soil  shows  by  analysis 
a  considerably  larger  amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  barley-land. 
More  nitrogen  is  carried  off  in  the  clover  than  in  the  barley, 
and  more  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  top  soil  of  the  clover-land 
than  in  that  of  the  barley ;  and  this  fact  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  experience  of  practical  farmers,  though  they  draw  their 
conclusions  from  the  increase  of  the  succeeding  crop,  and  not 
from  analysis  of  the  soil.     We  have  hitherto,  however,  been  un- 
successful in  our  attempts  to  ascertain  if  the  increase  of  nitrogen 
in  the  top  soil  has  been  obtained  by  the  clover  from  the  subsoil. 
Although  an  attempt  to  grow  beans  continuously  in  a  field 
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set  apart  for  that  purpose  did  not  fail  so  qaickly,  or  from  the 
same  causes,  as  the  experiments  with  red  cloyer,  still  the  result 
of*  thirty-two  years'  experience  with  beans  established  the  fact 
that,  under  no  condition  of  manuring  oould  what  might  be 
called  good  agricultural  crops  be  obtained  year  after  year.  It 
may  be  said  that  my  land  is  not  what  farmers  would  caU  '*  bean- 
land  ; "  still,  it  is  heavy,  with  a  clay  subsoil,  and  at  first  it  grew 
good  crops.  The  land,  however,  appeared  to  get  "  tired  "  of  the 
crop,  and  after  thirty-two  years'  tricJ  we  considered  that  nothing 
more  could  be  learnt  by  a  continuation  of  this  experiment.  We 
therefore  decided  to  sow  the  field  with  barley  and  red  clover, 
having  previously  sampled  and  analysed  the  soil  of  the  various 
plots  with  great  care.  Speaking  generally,  the  soil  had  lost  a 
good  deal  of  its  original  fertility,  and  both  the  top  soil  and  sub- 
soil were  especially  poor  in  nitric  acid ;  agriculturally,  the  field 
might  be  said  to  have  been  '^  run  out,"  and  to  have  no  condition 
left  in  it.  The  clover,  which  was  sown  with  the  barley,  was  so 
luxuriant  that  the  growth  of  the  latter  was  greatly  impeded.  The 
leaf  was  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  had  a  colour  which  I  bad 
never  before  noticed  in  any  ordinary  field  of  clover.  It  was  mown 
for  hay  the  two  following  years,  and  yielded  very  luxuriant  crops. 
Upon  some  portions  of  this  field  no  manure  of  any  sort  had  been 
applied  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  in  1848,  and 
in  some  years  the  beans  would  not  return  much  more  than  the 
seed  sown ;  and  yet  upon  this  same  land  very  large  crops  of 
clover  were  grown,  estimated  to  have  removed  281  lb.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nitrogen  in  the  top  soil 
had  largely  increased.  Altogether,  between  the  crop  and  the  soil, 
something  like  500  lb.  of  nitrogen  are  estimated  to  have  been 
obtained  from  some  source  or  other. 

In  1848,  some  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  experiments 
upon  a  rotation  of  crops.  Part  of  this  land  has  been  kept 
entirely  without  manure,  another  part  has  received  a  mineral 
manure,  and  a  third  part  has  been  highly  manured  with  minerals, 
salts  of  ammonia,  and  rape-cake.  The  ordinary  four-course 
rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  has  been  followed 
upon  one-half  of  the  experiment ;  and  upon  the  other  half  the  same 
crops  have  been  grown,  only  excluding  the  leguminous  crop, 
instead  of  which,  a  summer  fallow  has  been  taken,  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  these  experiments  being  to  ascertain  the  influence 
of  a  leguminous  crop  upon  the  other  crops  in  a  rotation  as  com- 
pared with  a  fallow.  As  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  the 
clover  crop  grow  every  fourth  year,  beans  were  substituted 
for  it.  Although  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
rotation,  we  are   not    yet  able   to   give   the   information   we 
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are  seeking  with  regard  to  the  inflaence  of  the  leguminoas 
crop,  but  some  very  valuable  knowledge  has  been  obtained. 
Altogether,  six  bean  crops  and  four  crops  of  red  clover  have  been 
grown.  Comparing  the  wheat  which  followed  the  beans  with 
that  which  followed  the  fallow,  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  was 
the  better  crop ;  and,  the  better  the  season  for  wheat,  and  the 
larger  the  general  yield,  the  greater  was  the  superiority  of  the 
fallow  wheat.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the  year  1863,  when 
the  wh^at  crop  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown  in  this  country. 
The  following  table  gives  the  produce  of  the  wheat  after  a 
summer  fallow  and  after  a  bean  crop : 

Bushela  per  aoTC 
I  ■■  — 


XTmnanored     Hineral  manorM     Highly  manured 
After  fallow         ...    46  46  62| 

After  beans  ....    34  84|  46 

Fallow  more  than  beans       .11  11 1  6^ 

This  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  experiment,  during 
which  period  the  whole  of  the  crops  grown  upon  the  land 
had  been  carried  away.  As  we  know  with  something  like 
certainty  that  the  yield  of  a  wheat  crop  depends  greatly  upon 
the  amount  of  nitric  acid  at  its  disposal  in  the  soU,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  large  increase  of  the  wheat  crops  upon  the 
fallow-land,  compared  with  the  bean-land,  was  due  to  the  beans 
having  taken  up  nitric  acid  from  the  soil.  In  1871,  the  wheat 
crop  was  as  bad  as  that  of  1863  was  good.  The  yield  upon  the 
unman ured  land  after  fallow  was  11^  bushels  per  acre ;  after  beans, 
20^  bushels.  Upon  the  land  receiving  minerals  after  fallow  it 
was  16  bushels  ;  and  after  beans,  24  bushels.  The  season  was 
very  wet;  and  though  we  may  assume  that  a  large  amount 
of  nitric  acid  was  washed  out  of  both  the  bean-  and  fallow-lands, 
the  wheat  upon  the  bean-land  was  benefited  by  the  nitrification 
of  the  crop-residue  of  the  beans,  which  would  take  place  during 
the  spring  and  summer. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  upon  land  which  has  received 
no  manure  for  forty  years,  and  from  which  the  whole  produce 
upon  it  has  been  carried  away,  the  average  of  ten  crops  of 
barley  has  been  30  bushels,  and  of  wheat,  28^  bushels.  While, 
therefore,  grain  crops  can  manage  to  find  sufficient  food  in  the 
soil  to  grow  well,  none  of  the  so-called  "restorative"  crops 
could  thrive.  The  turnips,  after  the  first  crop  had  been  carried 
off,  were  little  larger  than  radishes,  and  the  next  nine  crops 
were  valueless.  The  beans  gave  only  12  bushels  per  acre,  while 
the  clover  in  1874,  cut  three  timfs,  only  yielded  IJ  tons  of  hay, 
although  no  clover  had  been  grown  upon  the  land  for  twenty- 
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experiment  of  sand  containing  no  nitrogen,  but  supplied  with 
minerals,  and  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of  nitrogen  taken 
from  a  fertile  soil,  where  leguminous  plants  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  nitrogen.  Interesting  as  these  experiments  are, 
they  fail  to  explain  the  behaviour  of  leguminous  crops  in  an 
ordinary  agricultural  soil.  My  garden  soil  is  far  higher  in 
fertility  than  any  which  a  farmer  is  likely  to  cultivate,  unless 
he  happens  to  farm  one  of  the  black  soils  of  Russia ;  and  he  could 
not  afford  to  cultivate  a  sand  free  from  all  vegetable  matter  and 
nitrogen,  such  as  was  used  in  the  pot  experiments.  From  the 
opposite  results  obtained  in  the  garden  soil  and  in  the  sand,  are 
we  to  assume  that  the  power  of  leguminous  plants  to  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  is  dependent  upon,  and  in  propor- 
tion to,  their  inability  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
the  soil ;  and  that  it  is  only  as  soils  become  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted of  their  fertility  that  this  restorative  process  comes  into 

force  ? 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  large  crops  of 
clover  grown  upon  the  unmanured  bean-land.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  taken  up  by  the  crop  was  very  great,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  taken  up  was 
very  much  larger,  as  we  may  consider  that  the  proportion  in 
the  clover-plant  is  about  four  parts  of  minerals  to  one  of 
nitrogen.  These  minerals  must  have  come  from  the  soD,  and 
must  have  accumulated  there,  in  some  form  available  for  the 
clover  during  the  period  when  beans  were  grown  upon  the  land. 
Whether  at  the  same  time  some  compounds  of  nitrogen  suitable 
for  the  clover  were  also  formed  we  have  no  evidence  to  show. 
An  attempt  to  grow  red  clover  last  year  where  it  was  grown 
four  years  previously  failed  upon  all  the  rotation  experiments. 
We  did  succeed  in  growing  it  in  1886,  after  we  had  grown  a 
large  crop  in  1882  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  disease  in  the  crop  upon  the  highly-manured  land,  but 
none  on  the  land  which  received  only  mineral  manures. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  must  be  apparent  that  our  know- 
ledge at  present  of  this  important  subject  does  not  go  beyond 
the  facts  that  leguminous  plants  take  nitrogen  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  soil,  and  that,  under  special  conditions,  they  can 
obtain  it  from  the  atmosphere  through  the  agency  of  micro- 
organisms ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  do  so 
when  grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture.  The  most 
probable  means  by  which  a  solution  of  this  problem  can  be 
arrived  at,  is  to  grow  leguminous  crops  upon  ordinary  agricul- 
tural land  with  a  liberal  supply  of  mineral  manures ;  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  stock  of  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  soil  mast 
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decide  the  question  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  so  large  an  area  in  our  various  experimental  fields  has 
been  kept  free  from  all  nitrogen  in  manures,  and,  had  we  known 
that  land  which  had  become  "  clover-sick  "  would  grow  other 
leguminous  plants  perfectly  well,  we  should  not  have  wasted 
twenty  years  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  grow  clover,  and  we 
should  have  been  in  advance  of  our  present  position  by  the 
same  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  made  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  position  of  agricultural  science  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.  Mr.  Bham,  in  his  prize  essay,  considered  humus  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  fertility  in  soils;  it  is  quite  as  much  so  now 
as  it  was  then.  He  also  said  it  was  a  complex  substance,  which 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  chemists ;  and  it  has  been  tlie  sub- 
ject of  investigations  by  them.  It  may  now  be  desirable  to  pass 
in  review,  very  shortly,  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  regard- 
ing the  food  of  our  agricultural  crops.  Humus  (in  which  term 
I  include  all  vegetable  matter  in  a  certain  state  of  decay)  is  very 
insoluble  in  water ;  but  sooner  or  later,  it  assumes  the  form  of 
nitric  acid,  which  combines  with  lime  or  other  alkaline  substances 
in  the  soil,  and  then  becomes  very  soluble  in  water.  These  com- 
pounds rise  and  fall  with  the  water  in  the  soil,  coming  to  the 
surface  in  dry  weather,  and  passing  into  the  drains,  in  the  absence 
of  growing  vegetation,  in  wet  weather.  When  a  crop  is  in  the 
full  vigour  of  growth,  the  soil-water  may  contain  no  nitrates,  the 
crop  having  taken  them  all  tip ;  but  at  all  other  times  the  soil- 
water  contains  more  or  less  nitrates.  Being  soluble  in  water,  and 
entering  into  no  combination  with  the  soil,  nitrates  cannot  accu- 
mulate. Each  year  fresh  nitrates  are  formed  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  humus,  the  fertility  of  land  depending  largely  upon 
the  amount  of  nitric  acid  liberated  every  year.  What  we  call 
"  condition,"  is  so  much  added  to  the  stock  of  organic  matter, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  is  decomposed,  yielding  nitric 
acid  and  mineral  substances. 

It  appears  probable  that  our  grain  and  root  crops  take  up 
the  greater  portion,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  their  nitrogen,  in 
the  form  of  nitrates,  and,  provided  the  necessary  mineral  food  is 
in  the  soil,  the  growth  of  these  crops  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  nitric  acid  which  is  available.  The  great  value  placed  upon 
nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for  com  crops  is  a  sufficient  proof 
that  the  necessary  amount  of  mineral  food  exists  in  the  soil. 
The  main  object  of  agricultare  is  to  produce  crops  which  yield 
large  quantities  of  starch  or  sugar.  In  Great  Britain,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  yield  the  starch,  and  the  root  crops 
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the  sugar ;  in  other  coantries  additional  crops  are  grown,  such 
as  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  sugar-beet,  &c. ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  amount  oF  starch  or  sugar  which  we  are  able  to  produce 
upon  a  given  area  of  land,  depends  greatly  npon  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  which  the  crop  can  obtain  from  the  soil.  Mineral 
substances,  however,  are  quite  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  a 
crop  as  nitrogen,  and,  amongst  these,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Lime  is  largely  taken  np  by 
some  crops ;  and  where  potash  is  deficient  and  soda  is  abundant, 
the  latter  substance,  although  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  potash 
in  its  most  important  functions,  can  at  all  events  aid  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  crops. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  understand  clearly  the  capacity 
of  our  crops  to  obtain  a  supply  of  mineral  food  from  the  soil. 
In  our  four-course  rotation,  which  has  been  kept  entirely  with- 
out manure  for  forty  years,  ten  crops  of  wheat  and  ten  of 
barley,  grown  in  a  rotation  with  swedes  and  a  leguminous  crop, 
have  given  an  average  yield  of  28  bushels  of  wheat  and  30 
of  barley.  Each  of  these  crops  would  carry  off  eveiy  year  15 
to  20  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid ;  that  is,  as  much  altogether  as 
would  be  equal  to  600  or  700  lb.  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Between 
each  crop  of  wheat  and  barley  swedes  are  sown,  but  no  bulbs  will 
form,  and  the  produce  is  only  a  few  hundredweights  per  acre. 
It  is  evident  that  this  crop  cannot  take  up  phosphate  of  lime 
from  an  unmanured  soil,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  swedes  was 
arrested  from  the  want  of  phosphates,  and  not  from  that  of  other 
substances,  as  the  application  of  a  mineral  phosphate  in  the  ad- 
joining experiment  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  Liebig 
suggested  that  the  extension  of  the  growth  of  root  crops  in  Great 
Britain  was  due  to  a  want  of  sufficient  phosphates  in  the  soil 
to  grow  more  corn  crops,  analysis  having  shown  that  root  crops 
contain  less  phosphates  than  com  crops.  At  the  time  Liebig 
wrote,  the  capacity  of  one 'crop  to  take  an  important  food  from 
the  soil,  and  the  inability  of  another  crop  to  take  it,  was  alto- 
gether unknown. 

When  we  consider  that  cereal  grain  crops  furnish  by  far 
the  largest  amount  of  food  to  the  whole  human  race,  we  cannot 
but  recognise  how  essential  is  the  power  which  they  possess — 
first,  of  obtaining  so  large  an  amount  of  their  food  from  an  ordi- 
nary unmanured  soil,  and,  secondly,  of  growing  continuously 
upon  the  same  soil — ^neither  of  which  properties  is  possessed  by 
the  other  crops.  The  difficulty  which  root  crops  have  of  obtain- 
ing mineral  food  from  the  soil,  has  led  to  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  a  supply  of  nitrogen,  but  can 
obtain  it  from  the  atmosphere.    There  is,  however,  every  reason 
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to  suppose  that  they  derive  their  nitrogen  from  nitric  acid  in 
the  soU,  and  require  even  more  than  the  cereal  crops.  If  they 
are  less  dependent  upon'  an  artificial  supply  of  nitrogen  than 
com  crops,  it  is  because  they  grow  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  when  nitrification  of  the  soil  is  most  active ;  this,  and 
the  constant  stirring  of  the  soil,  enables  them  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supply,  independent  of  any  aid  from  manures. 

Leguminous  crops  possess  qualities  quite  distinct  fi^m  the 
other  crops  grown  in  a  rotation :  they  are  more  dependent  upon 
soil  and  climate,  and  less  upon  a  direct  supply  of  manure. 
When  they  are  not  grown,  the  food  they  require  accumulates  in 
the  soil,  and,  where  one  kind  of  leguminous  plant  has  exhausted 
the  soil  of  its  own  special  food,  another  may  find  in  abundance 
food  suitable  for  its  own  growth.  How  far  these  exceptional 
properties  in  leguminous  plants  are  due  to  special  compounds 
in  the  soil,  or  to  special  micro-organisms  which  prepare  their 
food,  is  at  present  quite  unknown ;  and  while  acknowledging 
their  great  value  to  agriculture  as  restorative  crops,  we  must 
admit  that  science  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  a  full  explana- 
tion of  these  exceptional  properties. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  economy  of  a  rotation  of  crops  is 
due  to  the  special  fiinctions  performed  by  the  different  crops. 
We  have,  first,  the  com  crops,  which  possess  the  remarkable 
power  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  food  fi^m  an  ordinary  unmanured 
soil,  and  also  of  growing  upon  the  same  soil  for  very  long 
periods.  They  derive  their  nitrogen  fit)m  the  soil,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  nitrates ;  and  although  the  crops  do  not  carry  off 
large  quantities,  they  are  indirectly  responsible  for  a  great  loss 
of  nitrogen,  owing  to  the  early  period  of  the  year  at  which  they 
cease  to  take  up  nitrates  from  the  soil.  The  root  crops,  on  the 
contrary,  can  obtain  very  little  food  fit)m  an  unmanured  soil, 
and  are  largely  dependent  upon  a  supply  in  manure,  especially 
of  phosphates.  But  they  also  take  large  quantities  of  nitrogen 
from  the  soil,  chiefly  as  nitrates;  and  owing  to  their  growth 
taking  place  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  more  nitrates  are 
formed  in  the  soil,  and  taken  up  by  the  crops,  and  there  is  less 
loss  than  with  the  com  crops.  As  cleaning  crops,  also,  the 
value  of  roots  is  very  great,  especially  to  the  com  crops.  The 
leguminous  crops,  and  especially  those  which  are  sown  with 
the  com  crops,  such  as  the  red  and  white  clovers,  are  great 
restorers  of  fertility,  although  there  is  still  wanting  a  clear 
proof  that,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  agriculture,  these 
crops  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  By  sending 
their  roots  deep  into  the  subsoil,  and  covering  the  land  with 
green  vegetation  for  so  long  a  period,  they  are  able  to  collect 
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large  amounts  of  food  not  available  to  com  crops,  the  effects  of 
which  we  find  in  the  increased  fertility  of  our  sniface  soils. 

I  have  now  attempted  to  assign  to  each  of  the  crops  its 
respective  influence  in  a  rotation,  so  far  as  concerns  their 
action  upon  the  soil.  With  the  immense  amount  and  variety 
of  artificial  manures  at  our  disposal,  and  with  the  knowledge 
which  we  now  possess  regarding  the  food  of  our  crops,  a  rotation 
is  no  longer  an  absolute  necessity;  at  the  same  time,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  advantage  of  a  rotation  in  which  both 
root  and  leguminous  crops  are  grown  with  more  or  less  firequency 
in  conjunction  with  com  crops,  and  which  practice  has  so  long 
adopted,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  I  have  brought  forward, 
as  being  an  economical  system,  suitable  for  the  agriculture  of 
this  country.  j^  B^  Lawes. 
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